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Art.  I. — Polynesian  Researches,  during  a  Residence  of  nearly 
Six  Years,  in  the  South  Sea  Islands;  including  Descriptions 
of  the  Natural  History  and  Scenery  of  the  Islands  ;  with  Re- 
marks  on  the  History,  Mythology,  Traditions,  Government, 
Arts,  Manners,  and  Customs  of  the  Inhabitants,  By  William 
Ellis,  Missionary  to  the  Society  and  Sandwich  Islands,  and 
authorof  the 'Tour  of  Hawaii/    2  vols.  8vo.  London.  1829. 

A  MORE  inteveadng  book  than  this,  in  all  its  parts,  we  have 
'^^  hever  perused,  and  seldom  so  immethodical  a  one.  Leaving, 
however,  its  other  rich  materials  untouctied»  we  will  endeavour 
to,  draw  from  it  a  connected  view  of  the  mianon  in  the  Georgian 
and  Society  Islands. 

The  mission  to  Tahiti  appeared  to  have  ended  as  hopelessly, 
though  not  as  tragically,  as  that  of .  Toiigataboo,  when,  in  1809, 
after  twelve  years  of  patient  petaev^rance,  the  missionaries  were 
compelled  to  leave  the  island^  in  consequence  of  a  civil  war. 
Their  houses  were  burnt,  their  plantations  destroyed,  their  books 
torn  up  ibr  cartridge-paper,  their  types  melted  into  musket- 
balls.  They  had,  however,  the  consolation,  that  no  errors  of  their 
Qwn  had  in  any  degree  contributed  to  bring  on  the  catastrojrfie. 
Regai'ding  the  great  cost  of  this  benevolent  enterprise  as  lost,  and 
their  labours  as  having  been  utterly  unproductive,  they  removed 
to  Botany  Bay  ;  all  except  Mr.  Hay  ward,  who  remained  in  Hua- 
hine,  and  Mr.  I^ott,  who  resided  at  Eimeo,  with  Pomare,  the 
ejected  king. 

Pomare  was  the  second  of  a  name,  which  (like  Pharaoh  and 
Ptolemy)  belonged  to  the  reigning  prince  ;  though  it  had  no 
appropriate  meaning,  and  had  been  chosen  by  his  father  only  be- 
cause he  had  been  pleased  with  the  sound  of  Uie  syllables  in  acci- 
dental collocation*  The  first  Pomare  was  originally  only  jibe  chief 
of  that  district  which  Captain  Cook  visited ;  but  the  attentions 
Mfhich  were  paid  to  him  then,  and  by  the  commanders  of  British 
ships  which  afterwards  touched  at  Tahiti,  the  presents' of  muskets 
and  ammunition  which  he  received  from  them,  and  lastly  the  aid 
of  the  poor  Bounty  mutineers,  enabled  him  to  extend  his  autho- 
rity over  the  whole  island.  There  is  a  natural  aristocracy  in  most 
of  the  South  Sea  Islands,  but  especially  ia  Tahiti  and  those 
adjacent ;  the  persons  of  hereditary  rank  being,  ^  almost  without 
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exception,  as  much  superior  to^  the  common  people^  in  stateliness, 
dignified  deportment,  stature,  and  bodily  strength,  as  they  are  in 
rank/  And  this  difference  is  so  marked,  that  it  has  been  ac- 
counted for  by  the  supposition  that  they  are  of  two  races,  the 
stronger  of  which  had  subdued  the  feebler.  But  of  this  there  is 
no  trace  in  their  traditions,  nor  in  their  historical  poems  ;  neither 
is-  the  opinion,. probable  as  it  may  seem,  supported  by  any  differ^ 
ence,  that  has  yet  been  discovered,  between  the  language  of  the 
higher  and  lower  orders;  for  that  the  priests  have  a  peculiar 
and  sacred  language  is  denied  by  the  missionaries ;  and  though 
Omai  asserted  that  they  had,  and  that  he  could  repeat  some  of 
it,  though  he  did  not  understand  it,  and  some  of  the  words  were 
taken  down  from  his  pronunciation  by  Lieutenant  (the  late  Ad- 
miral) Burney,  this  is  a  point  upon  which  the  missionaries  have 
had  the  means  as  well  as  the  desire  of  fully  satisfying  themselves. 
They  account  for  the  physical  difiereoce  1^  different  treatment 
in  infancy,  better  food,  and  different  habits  of  life.  If  they  are 
right  in  this  opinion,  the  only  analogy  whidi  can  be  found  for  it 
is,  in  the  power  that  bees  possess,  of  so  feeding  an  insect  of  the 
eonunon  race,  in  its  first  stage,  as  to  increase  its  size,  develope  in 
it  organs  which  wx>uld  otherwise  never  have  been  developed,  and 
dins'  make  it  into  a  queen  bee :  but  we  know  of  nothing  which,  ia 
any  degree,  resembles  this,  in  the  natural  history  either  of  man  or 
beast*  The  difference  in  diet  and  habits  of  life  between  the  rich 
and  poor  is  as  great  i  in  many,  or  most  parts  of  Europe,  as  in 
Polynesia,  yet  no  such  effect  is  produced  by  it.  And  in  ani- 
mals, all  that  can  be  done  by  feeding  is  to  fatten  them,  or  bring 
them  to  their  maximum  of  strength,  a  point  at  which  they  cannot 
be  kept.  Any  improvement  in  the  race  can  only  be  effected  by 
attention  to  the  breed.  The  probable  solution,  then,  seems  to 
be,  that  the  nobles  are,  what  Frederick  of  Prussia  wouM  have  had 
his  grenadiers,  a  race  of  men  above  the  ordinary  height.  Rank^ 
in  these  islands,  is  still  attainable  by  prowess  in  war,  which,  as 
in  the  days  of  chivalry,  depends  greatly  upon  personsd  strength, 
and  that,  of  course,  in  no  slight  degree  upon  stature.  Possibly, 
we  may  here  discover  the  original  motive  for  that  execrable  law, 
or  custom,  by  which  children^  born  of  a  woman  who  is  inferior  to 
the  father  in  rank>  are  put  to  deaA ;  pride,  and  a  diabolical  re- 
ligion having  continued  an  accursed  usage,  which  began  in  the 
apprehension  of  a  real  and  physical  deterioration. 

The  Polynesian  nobles,  then,  seem  to  be  like  the  children  of 
Anak.  Teu,  the  father  of  Pomare  I.,  and  grandfather  of  the 
king  with  whom  the  single  remaining  missionary  resided,  yv^, 
at  the  time  of  his  deaths  the  oldest  man  in  the  island ;  ^  tall,  and 
well  made;  bis  countenance  open  and  mild;  his  forebeiid  bigb^  hie 
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hair  blanched  with  age,  and  his  beard  ^  as  white  as  silTer^  hanging 
down  upon  his  breast-^al together  of  a  most  venerable  appearance.' 
The  natives  esteemed  him  much,  and  supposed  him  to  be  favoured 
bj  the  gods.  He  led  a  peaceful  life,  and  died^  in  1802^  of  mere 
old  age.  What  his  stature  might  have  been^  when  in  his  full 
strength,  is  not  known;  buthisson^  Pomare,  was  six  feet,  four 
inches  high, '  his  limbs  active  and  well  proportioned,  his  whole  form 
and  gait  imposing.'  A  club  of  polished  iron-*wood,  that  would 
have  been  almost  sufficient  for  an  ordinary  native  to  have  carried > 
was  his  walking-stick :  when  he  used  a  spear,  its  staff  might  have 
been  compared  to  a  weaver's  beam.  It  is  likely  that,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  diabolical  custom  of  the  country,  be,  like  the  giant 
of  GaA,  might  have  had  a  family  of  Anakun,  for  the  only  son 
who  stirvired  him  was  above  six  feet  in  stature.  The  father,  though 
not  remarkable  for  personal  courage,  was  a  man  of  great  activity 
and  perseverance,  and  bad  the  improvement  of  the  island  and  of 
the  people  at  heart.  He^  set  them  an  example,  by  planting  with 
his  own  hands ;  nnd  there  are  extensive  cocoa-groves  now  flourish- 
ing, which  be  planted,  both  in  Tahiti  and  Eimeo.  But  his  mind, 
strong  and  active  as  it  was,  was  completely  subdued  to  the  su- 
perstitions of  the  country ;  be  was  always  kind  to  the  missionaries, 
and  always  protected  tbetn  wben  he  could,  and,  at  his  death,  re- 
commended them  to  the  protection  of  his  son ;  and  he  would 
readily  have  worshipped  the  God-in^whose  name  they  presented 
themselves,  if  they  could  have  worshippech^  gods  also,  or  have 
admitted  tlieir  divine  character  and  rights*  Such  a  compromise 
the  Jesuits  are  accused  of  having  made  in  China ;  but  even  their 
policy^  though  supple  as  the  serpent,  and  as  subtle  too,  could 
bave  effected  no  such  coalition  %tiere.  In  China,  they  found  na- 
tural theism,  by  which,  under  favourable  circumstances,  men 
WMild  have  been  prepared  for  the  reception  of  divine  truth ;  and 
aU^cmformittg  atheism,  which,  if  it  saw  any  interest  in  so  doing, 
wouM'hive  encouraged  an  importation  of  more  faMes.  But  the 
idolatry  of  these  islands  was  such,  in  its  character  and  conse- 
qvences,  that  the  missionaries  rightly  regarded  it  with  as  much 
horror  aift  the  Jamsh  prophets  felt  cooceming  the  abominations  of 
the  Camaanites. 

When  the  missionaries  first  landed,  they  formed  a  most  unfa^ 
Tonrable  judgment  of  Pomare  II.,  tlien  called  Otu,  from  his 
countenance  and  demeanour ;  they  learned  to  form  a  better  and 
truer  opinion,  both  of  his  understanding  and  of  his  disposition 
towmtls  them,  before  his  father's  death  ;  but  he  still  continued  a 
fervent  and  bloody  worshipper  of  the  national  god,  Oro.  The 
war  which  drove  Um  from  Tahiti  originated  in  a  dispute  for  the 
poffeiiio&  of  tteit  kM.     In  these  idaadsy  as  m  s«  many  other 
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parts  of  the  pagan  world,  priestcraft  had  closely  connected  itself 
with  rank  and  royalty.  The  kings  were  honoured,  after  their 
death,  with  an  apotheosis,  like  the  Roman  emperors.  When  the 
first  Pomare  died,  a  priest  affirmed  that  he  had  seen  his  deified 
spirit  '  above  the  waters  of  die  sea,  having  Uie  upper  pajrt  of  his 
form  bound  with  many  folds  of  finely-braided  cinet.'  His  widow 
also  declared  that  she,  too,  had  seen  hi3  apparitiout  and  assumed 
a  new  name,  in  reference  to  it.  The  people,  as  soon  as  they 
fully  comprehended  the  missiouai^ies'  object,  regarded  it  either 
with  neglect,  or  ridicule,  or  hatred.  They  disturbed  them  in 
their  attempts  to  preach,  by  setting;  dogs  or  cocks  to  fight,  and 
so  drawing  off  their  auditors ;  or  they  r^prpached  tiie^m  as  having 
brought  upon  them  all  those  .miseries,  which  were,  indeed,  the 
effect  of  their  intercourse  with  European  visitors ;  they  set  be- 
fore them,  sometimes,  poor  miserably  deformed  ^od  diseased 
creatures,  as  proofs  of  the  efficacy, of, ^^ir^.malignapt  prayers, 
and  the  vindictive  character  of  the  God  to  whom  they  were  ad- 
dressed. And,  when  in  a  less  excited  and  less  fearful  state  of 
feeling,  they  scofied  at  them>  asking  if  the  king ,  or  any  of  his 
family  had  cast  away  Oro;  and  saying  in  dension,  that  when  the 
king  and  the  chie£B  heard  the.  word  of  Jehovah,  they  would  also ; 
— this  was  said  merely  ia  mockery^-r-a  scornful  pronuse^  depend- 
ent upon  what  they  thought  an  impossibility.  And  the  appa- 
rition of  Pomare's  spirit,  aQinned,  as  they  believed  authentically, 
by  a  priest,  and  confirmed  by  the. queen's  change  of  name, 
strengthened  them  in  theii:  hereditary  superstition,  to  the  truth 
of  which  they  had  this  new  miraculous  evidence. 

Montesquieu  observee  of  the  Jesuit  missionaries  in  India,  that 
they  always  loved  to  find  despotic  governments  there— parce 
qucy  n'y  alUmt  que  pour  y  faire  de.  grands  ckqmgemetiSj  u  leur 
est  plus  aise  de.commncre  hs  princes  quHls  peuvent  tout  faire ^ 
que  de  persuader  am  pennies  qu'ils  peuvent  tout  souffrir.  It 
seems  to  have  beea  the  opinion  of  Humboldt,  that  these  our 
missionaries  acted  in  the  spirit  of  the  Jesuits  ;  for  he  says  that 
they  succeeded  in  changing. the  face  of  things  at  Tahiti,  by  pro- 
fiting from  the  internal  dissensions  there.  But  no  such  inference 
can  justly  be  drawn,  either  from  the  course  of  events,  or  the  con- 
duct of  the  missionaries.  However  their  views  may  have  been 
modified,  when  they  were  in  a  situation  which  made  them  under- 
stand the  necessary  connexion  betwef  n  religion  and  government, 
there  was  no  admixture  of  policy  in  their  original  motives  or  in- 
tentions; sincerer  or  simpler-hearted  men  never  engaged  in  the 
difficult  duty  of  preaching  the  gospel  to  a  pagan  people.  Far 
from  taking  credit  to  themselves  for  any  dexterity  in  directing 
events^  or  making  advantage  of  them^  they  say  that  the  conversion 
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of  these  islands,  considering  '  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
change  occurred;  the  agency  by  which  it  was  accomplished,  and 
the  permanency  of  its  efiects,  is  altogether  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable displays  of  Divine  power  that  has  occurred  in  the  history 
of  mankind  ;  and  is,  perhaps,  unparalleled  since  the  days  of  the 
apostles/  It  is  too  soon  to  call  it  permanent,— r before  the  first 
generation  has  passed  away  !-^but  one  means  of  endeavouring  to 
render  it  so  will  be,  to  took  into  and  well  consider  the  causes 
which  may  threaten  its  permanence.  Except  in  this  premature 
confidence,  the  view  which  they  take  of  their  own  success  is  one 
in  which  a  judicious  reader,  and  under  no  influence  of  enthusiasm, 
may,  'with  Mttle  hesitation,  concur. 

'  But  if  their  motives  and  first  measures  have  been  without  any 
alloy  of  mere  policy,  what  is  Pomare  to  be  deemed  ?  a  suspicious 
convert,  like  Constantine?  a  plainly  politic  one,  such  as  Clovis 
(the  first  Louis)  assUrcfdIy  was?  or  a  thoughtful  and  sincere  one^ 
like  our  Edwin  of  Northnmbria  ? 

We  have  nowhere  60  M\  and  satisfactory  an  account  of  any 
national  transition  from  paganism  to  Christianity,  as  in  the  case  of 
these  islands.  It  might  seem,  therefore,'  at  first,  that  the  details 
here  would  reflect  tight  upon  the  most  important  part  of  the  his- 
tory of  mankind,  and  thereby  enable  us  to  form  a  clearer  judg- 
ment of  what  took  place  in  the  conversfion  of  other  Nations.  This 
it  must  needs  be  found  to  do,  in  whatever  relates  to  the  workings 
of  the  human  intellect  and  human  heart,  and  (why  should  we 
hesitate  to  add?)  the  operations  of  heavenly  grace.  But,  in  all 
external  circumstances,  the  difference  is  so  great  from  all  former 
conversions,  that  no  resemblances  cdn  be  traced— in  so  singular 
a  relation  did  the  missionaries  stand  toward  the  people  among 
whom  they  presented  themselves.  The  natives,  knowing  and  ap- 
preciating their  great  superiority  in  arts  afnd  useful  knowledge, 
received  them  with  respect  and  deferens,  both  which  were  abated 
as  soon  as  they  comprehended  the  purport  of  their  coming,  llie 
obvious  question  was  asked — wherefore,  if  this  new  religion  was 
a  matter  of  sach  importance,  no  mention  of  it  had  been  made 
by  any  of  the  former  vessels  which  the  king  of  England  had  sent 
to  them  ?  He  had  sent  presents,  and  professed  friendship,  and 
yet  his  messengers  had  said  notliing  of  the  Word !  And  the 
islanders  were  coiifinned  in  tlteir  incipient  contempt  for  the  mis- 
sionaries, by  the  conduct  of  all  the  merchant-ships  which  touched 
at  Tahiti,  after  tt»eir  arrival.  If  not  disclaimed  by  their  govern- 
ment, it  was  cleariy  perceived  that  they  were  despised  by  their 
countrymen,  as  people  of  a  different,  and,  possibly,  an  inferior, 
ekes  or  caste.' 

If  the  king  entertained  this  opinion  of  them  also  at  one  time, 
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he  did  hot  long  retain  it.  He  was  in  closer  and  more  continued 
intercourse  with  them,  and  was,  moreover,  of  an  inquiring  mind, 
upon  which  few  opportunities  of  improvement,  and  none  of  ob- 
servation, were  lost.  He  had  been  their  dangerous  enemj,  and 
had  allowed  bis  followers  to  plunder  them ;  in  consequence  of 
which  the  greater  part  of  them  had  abandoned  the  mission  in 
despair,  and  sailed  for  Port  Jackson,  before  the  general  depar- 
ture. His  ill-will  towards  them  had  been  so  well  understood, 
that  Peter  the  Swede,  a  ruffian  whom  they  found  upon  the 
island,  often  advised  him  to  give  orders  for  having  them  killed, 
when  they  were  on  their  knees  at  prayer.  But  this  dislike  gave 
way,  when  he  perceived  jthat  they  were  influenced  by 'no  views  of 
advantage  to  themselves,  and  could  have  no  odier  possible  mo- 
tive for  the  privations  and  dangers  to  which  they  voluntarily  ex-* 
posed  thenraelves,  than  the  apparently  unaccountable  one  which 
they  avowed — ^a  desire  of  contributing  to  the  e/temal  welfare  of 
those  by  whom  they  were  scoflfed,  and  reviled,  and  ill-treated. 
This  chief,  too,  was  the  most  intellectual  of  his  nation ;  so  surely, 
when  great  changes  are  to  be  effected,  are  the  great  instruments 
in  those  changes  prepared  by  Providence  for  the  work  which  is 
to  be  brought  about,  through  their  strength  or  their  weakness, 
their  virtues  or  their  crimes.  Even  before  the  principle  of  idola-» 
try  appeared  to  be  in  the  slighteert  degree  weakened  in  him,  he, 
who  had  been  dieir  dreaded  enemy,  became  their  first  pupil,  and 
the  ablest  assistant  of  their  studies  in  the  language.  This  could 
not  go  on  without  producing  something  of  that  good  will  which 
arises  among  men  who  are  mutually  serviceable  to  each  other^ 
even  when  there  is  no  better  foundation  for  it.  Grief  then  came 
upon  him,  and  was  followed  by  adversity.  He  lost  his  queen,  a 
mild  and  afiable  woman,  to  whom  he  was  attached ;  she  was 
'  addicted  to  all  the  vices  of  her  country,'  and  was,  in  fact,  the 
victim  of  an  execrable  practice,  which  she  had  been  taught  to 
consider  as  a  commendable  custom,  instead  of  a  crime.  Prayers 
and  ceremonies  had  been  offered  m  her  behalf  to  the  idok  without 
effect ;  and  Pomare  was  lefl  childless,  for  all  her  children  had 
been  destroyed.  About  two  years  afterwards,  be  was  driven,  by 
a  successftil  rebellion,  out  of  the  larger  island,  to  take  shelter  in 
£ameo.  His  misfortunes  were  ascribed,  by  friends  and  enemiesi 
to  the  displeasure  of  die  gods,  carefully  as  he  bad  been  trained 
in  their  worship,  (for  his  parents  are  said  to  have  been  more  infa« 
tuated  with  idolatry  than  even  the  priests  themselves,)  and  eagerly 
as  he  had  often  engaged  in  their  inhuman  rites. 

Whether  these  circumstances  led  him  to  doubt  the  truth  of  that 
idolatrous  religion  on  which  he  had  invariably  relied  in  all  his  en-* 
terprises ;  or>  whetfier,  Mr.  Ellis  says^  ^  the  kisnre  they  afforded 
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for  contemplfttion  and  inquiry^  under  the  influence  of  these  feel- 
ings, inclined  him  to  reflect  more  seriously  on  the  declarations 
he  had  often  heard  respecting  the  true  God,  and  to  consider  his 
present  condition  as  the  chastening  of  that  Being  whom  he  had 
refused  to  acknowledge^  it  is  impossible  to  determine.'  But  af-« 
fliction  had  evidently  subdued  his  spirit,  and  softened  his  heart. 
Nothing  can  b«  more  improbable^  than  that  he  should  have  de-. 
termiaed  upon  giving  ear  to  the  new  religion  as  a  politic  course  f 
it  was  a  course  by  which  be  could  gain  over  none  of  his  enemies, 
and  might  lose  many  of  bis  friends.  He  wrote,  however,  to  the 
missionariea  at  Port  Jackaon,  urging  them  to  come  to  him  at 
Eimeo.  Mr^  Nott  confirmed  his  representations,  that  this 
might  be  dona  with  safety;  and,  after  nearly  two  years,  they 
returned  acoordingly.  He  received  them  with  cordial  joy ;  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs*  BiokneU,  who  arrived  first,  resided  some  time  in 
the  same  houae  with  bim*  He  spent  much  of  bis  time  in  con** 
Teraation  With  them,  and  earnest  inquiry  about  God,  and  the 
way  of  acceptanee  with  Him  ;  and  a  change  had  now  evidently 
been  wrought  in  him>  which  was  watched  fearfully  by  his  native 
friends,  because  they  apprehended  it  would  produce  an  unfavour-* 
able  effisct  upon  his  subjects*  In  our  Northumbrian  conversion, 
the  chief  psiest  was  the  first  who  put  the  power  of  bis  false  gods 
to  the  test,  by  publicly  profamng  the  sacred  bounds  of  his 
temple ;  but  this  was  in  a  concerted  scene,  the  change,  which  en- 
sured his  safety,  having  previously  been  effected.  Pomare  could 
calculate  on  no  support,  and  when  he  gave  the  first  public  testi- 
mony of  contempt  for  the  usages  of  the  established  idolatry,  he 
acted  in  the  strength  of  his  own  character  alone.  It  was  one 
day 9  when  a  turtle  was  brought  him,— *-food  which  was  always  held 
sacred,  and  to  be  dressed  with  sacred  fire,  within  the  precincts 
of  the  marae  (or  temple)^  part  of  it  being  invariably  offered  to  the 
idol^^-^s  attendants  were  carrying  it  to  the  altar  as  usual,  when 
lie  called  dieoa  back,  and  told  them  to  prepare  an  oven,  bake  it 
in  his  own  eooking^place,  and  serve  it  up  to  him,  without  offering 
any  part  in  sacrifice.  They  were  astonished,  and  hesitated  to 
obey,  ms  if  doubting  whether  he  was  in  earnest^  or  if  he  had  lost 
his  senses.  Upon  repeating  his  directions,  they  did  as  he  com^ 
roanded;  but  it  was  in  fear  and  trembling:  and  when  the  turtle 
yfms  served,  they  stood  round,  expecting  that,  as  soon  as  the  king 
should  touch  it,  he  would  be  seized  with  convulsions,  or  struck  dead 
for  his  impiety.  Not  one  could  be  induced  to  partake  of  it,  when, 
having  begun  to  eat,  he  invited  them ;  he  endeavoured  to  con-» 
vince  them  that  the  idols  which  they  worshipped  were  altogether 
wcMTtUess,  and  that  they  had  hitherto  been  the  subjects  of  a  delu- 
sion, but  his  discourse  produced  no  effect;  and  they  removed 
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the  dishes  with  expressions  of  astoiushmeiity  and  a  confident  ex- 
pectation that  some  judgment  would  overtake  him  before  the 
morrow*  t 

It  might  have  done  so,  had  there  been  a  vindictive  prie^  or  a 
party  of  enemies  at  hand.  But  be  was  ainong  the  tried  friends 
of  his  family,  some  of  whom  had-  accompfimed  him  on  his  expul* 
sion,  and  others,  principal  chiefs  of  the  Leeward  Islands;  who  had 
resorted  to  him.  These  he  had  endeavoured  to  persuade  to  re- 
nounce idolatry  with  him,  and  believe  in  Christ,  if  tliey  viisbed  to 
be  happy  after  death,  and  to  be  saved  at  the  dgy  of  judgment. 
Their  answer  was,  that,  whatever  Ijie  might  do,  they  would  adhere 
to  Oro.  He  had,  however,  no  opposition  to  ap|>rebeBd  from 
them,, and  he  came  forward  alone^  and  re<)uested  the  missionaries 
to  baptize  him.  He  was  not  offended  at  (tbeijr  prop(9siag  to  defer 
this  till  be  should  be  more  fully  iqstructed^.fo^  they  feared  that  ^  he 
was  rather  an  earnest  in<}uirer  afj^r  div]ine,^ti:uth,  than  An  actual 
IK>ssessor  of  its  moral  principle  and  spiritual  influence/  At  that 
time,  they  seem  to  have  held,  with.th^  Baptots,  that  those  onlj 
who  were  '  true  converts  to  Christianity  were  propier  subjects 
for  the  Christian  rite  of  baptism;'  and  ^ey:wished,  also,  to  re- 
ceive some  further  evidence  of  his  binceril^>  and  of  the  upright- 
ness and  purity  of  his  conduct,.  On  hispart,  there  wad  no  im- 
patience ;  he  requested  further  instrn^ons  from  them^  and  pro- 
posed that  a  large  place  of  worsfaipat^uld  be  erected.  To  this, 
also,  the  missionaries  objected,;  ^he  was.a^  this  time  an  exile,  his 
prospects  were  discouraging,  and  it.  was  even  rumoujied  that  the 
successful  rebels  would  invade  him  in  iElimeo ;  for  themselves, 
too,  they  considered  that  place, as  only  a.  ten^porary  residence,  till 
they  should  resume  their  labo^rs  in, Tahiti,  or  establish  a  mission 
in  die  X^eeward  Islands.  ^  But.  he  replied,.  TNo,  let  us  not  mind 
these  things  ;  let  it  be  built.'    . 

A  month  had  not  elapsed  after  this  .public  avowal  of  his  con- 
version, when  t\i^o  chiefs  arrived  from  Tahiti,  inviting  him  to  return 
thither,  and  resume  the  gpvenmient.  He  hesitated  not  to  accept 
die  invitation,  and  ren^oved  accordingly^  .with  his  friends  ;  leaving 
the  missionaries  where  they  weiie,,.  till  it  should  be  seen  what 
course  his  affairs  might  take.  His  .departure  in  this  critical  state 
of  mind,  they  observe,  wa?  much  to  be.  r^reUed,  as  it  deprived 
him  of  the  instructions  of  hi^^  teachersy  exposed  him  to  many 
temptations,  and  much  persecution.  The  promises  by  which  he 
had  been  induced  to  attempt  the  recovery  of  bis  dominions  were 
but  imperfectly  perfornied ;  many  of  bis  best  allies  died,  others 
returned  to  their  own  islands ;  and  though  many  chiefe  sent  a 
profession  of  submission,  and  the  district  of  Matavai  was  surren- 
dered to  him,  he  distrusted,  and  with  reason,  the  sincerity  with 
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which  those  professions  and  that  surrender  were  made.  Under 
these  circumstances  he  continued  true  to  the  profession  of  his 
new  faith,  and  in  so  doing  there  can  have  been  no  views  of 
worldly  policy  at  this  time;  for  his  open  renunciation  of  the  na- 
tional idolatry  ^  exposed  him  to  no  ordinary  degree  of  ridicule 
and  persecution,  not  only  from  his  idolatrous  rivals,  but. from  his 
alUes  and  the  members  of  his  household  and  family.'  The  word 
persecution,  as  thus  used  by  the  missionaries,  must  be  taken  in  a 
qualified  sense ; — it  implies  neither  personal  danger,  duress,  nor 
inconvenience  of  any  kind ; — he  was  persecuted  only  by  repre- 
sentations that  all  his  reverses  were  attributable  to  the  favour  with 
which  be  regstrded  the  new  religion,  and  that  he  could  expect  no 
better  fortune,  since  he  had  forsaken  the  gods  of  his  ancestors, 
and  molted  those,  to  whose  divine  influence  his  family  were  be- 
holden for  their  elevation.  Such  representations  would  be  dis- 
tressing to  htm,  beca^ise^  they  proceeded  from  sincere  and  affec- 
tiooate  good*  will ;  but  fmrther  than  this  they  could  give  him  no 
nneasiness.  Meantime,  his  example  was  producing  a  slow  but 
sure  effect ;  the  sincerity  of  his  conversion  was  not  doubted  by 
his  people,  and  it  carried  with  it  the  greater  weight,  because  no 
other  person  in  the  islands  was  so  well  acquainted  with  the  old 
religion,  or  had  taken  so'  mu^h  pains  to  acquaint  himself  with 
the  new;  nor  was  there  any  one  whose  capacity  could  better 
qualify  him  to  decide  between  them. 

The  seed  which  had  been  cast  upon  the  waters  be^an  now  to 
appear,  after  many  days.  It  Mnfts  reported  to  the  missionaries, 
that  there  were  some  in  Tahiti,  who,  after  the  king's  example, 
had  renounced  idolatry,  and  professed  to  believe  in  the  true  God. 
Two  of  the  brethren,  therefore,  (Messrs.  Scott  and  Hayward,) 
croBsed  over  flTom  Eimeo.  The  former,  on  the  morning  after  his 
landings  retired  to  the  thicket  for  prayer,  according  to  custom, 
because  in  their  houses,  which  never  contained  more  than  one 
room,  there  was  no  opportunity  for  such  retirement.  While  he 
was  thus  occupied,  the  voice  of  a  native  drew  his  attention  ;  some 
words  which  he  distinguished  induced  him  to  approach  nearer, 
and  he  then  distinctly  heard  petitions  and  thanksgivings  addressed 
to  the  Almiglity.  Oito  (this  was  the  native's  name)  had  formerly 
been  an  inmate  of  the  mission  family,  and  the  instructions  which 
he  had  then  received,  though  they  seemed  unproductive  at  the 
time,  quickened  in  him  now,  when  he  had  occasionally  been  with 
Pomare,  and  heard  that  king's  remarks.  He  had  found,  in  his 
friend  Tuahine,  one  who  M'as  in  a  similar  state  of  preparation 
and  of  feeling :  they  confirmed  each  other ;  several  young  men 
and  boys  attached  themselves  to  them,  and  this  little  band  had 
agreed  to  refrain  from  idolatry^  to  renounce  the  abominable  prac- 
tices 
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tices  of  the  country,  to  observe  the  sabbath,  and  to  worship  that 
God  whom  the  missionaries  had  made  known.  This  account  the 
missionaries  communicated  to  their  brethren  in  Eimeo. 

'  I  have  often/  says  Mr.  Ellis,  *  heard  Mr.  Nott  speak  with  evi- 
dent indications  of  strong  feeling,  of  the  emotion  with  which  this  letter 
was  read.  And  when  we  consider  the  lottg  and  cheerless  years  which 
he  and  some  of  his  associates  had  spent  in  fruitless*  hopeless  toil,  or 
that  unprofitable  field,  the  slightest  prospect  of  an  ultimate  harvest, 
which  these  facts  certainly  warranted,  was  adapted  to  produce  un- 
usual and  exalted  joys, — emphatically  a  missionary's  own — joys  '*  that 
a  stranger  intermeddleth  not  with."  ' 

A  more  public  manifestation  soon  took  place  in  Eimeo,  where, 
as  the  king  had  no  opponents,  his  known  sentiments  were  likely 
to  produce  greater  effect.  When  the  place  for  public  worship, 
which  had  been  erected  by  bis  orders,  waa  opened^  such  persons 
as  were  desirous  of  relinquishing  their  old  customs  were  invited  to 
attend.  Forty  appeared  to  the  invitation  j  lhirty-<»ne  of  these 
desired  to  have  their  names  written  down,  as  those  who  had  re- 
nounced their  idols,  and  desired  to  become  the  disciples  of  Christ ; 
the  others  said,  they  also  intended  to  cast  aws^  their  idols,  but 
did  not  wish  as  yet  to  have  their  names  written  down.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  missionaries,  in  making  such  a  list^  was  '  not  only  to 
instruct  them  more  fully,  but  to  becoHie  peraonaliy  acquainted 
with  them,  and  to  exercise  over  them  a  guardian  care,  which  they 
could  not  do  without  knowing  their  names,  and  placea  of  abode, 
&c.'  Eleven  were  soon  added  to  this  number,  among  whom  were 
Taaroarii,  the  young  chief  of  Huahine  and  Sir  Charles  Sanders *& 
Island,  and  Matapuupuu,  a  principal  Areoi,  and  chief  priest 
of  Huahine,  *  who  had  long  been  one  of  the  main  pillars  of  ido- 
latry in  the  island  to  which  he  belonged/  Puru^  the  father  of 
this  young  chief,  king  of  Huabine  himsdf,  and  chief  of  Eimeo, 
said  he  did  not  wish  to  oppose  his  son,  or  prevent  his  hearing 
whatever  the  missioQaries  might  have  to  communicate,  though  he 
had  no  desire  after  these  tkto^  himself.  There  were  w>  people 
more  superstitiously  devoted  to  their  idolatry  than  the  natives  of 
Huahine,  and  this,  their  king;  and  the  young  chief  had  been  in- 
duced to  inquire  after  Christianity,  and  then  to  profess  it^  not  by 
the  missionaries,  but  by  what  be  had  learnt  from  Pomare.  Fre- 
quently he  sent  for>  Mr.  Nott,  to  preach  to  his  followers.  lu 
one  of  these  visits,  Patii,  the  priest  of  that  district  in  which  the 
missionaries  resided,  accompanied  the  preacher,  listened  most 
earnestly  to  what  was  said,  and,  as  he  walked  home  with  him  along 
the  beach,  declared  that  in  consequence  of  what  was  now  his 
clear  conviction,  he  would  on  the  morrow  bring  out  the  idols  from 
^s  Marae,  and  publicly  bum  them. 
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Thougli  the  missionaries  heard  this,  they  lay,  with  an  emotion 
of  ^  iiomingled  admiratioo,  gratitude^  and  hope,  to  a  degree  that 
may  be  better  imagined  than  eKpresaed/  neither  they  nor  their 
pupils  were  without  some  reasonable  apprehension  of  the  conse-^ 
quences  which  might  ensue  from  so  daring  an  act.  Altogether, 
diey  were  less  than  fifty :  they  were  surrounded  by  idolaters  who 
already  began  to  wonder  '  whereunto  this  thing  might  grow ;'  and 
Pomare,  who  might  have  proved  some  proteotion  to  them,  was 
absent  in  Tahiti.  Patii,  however,  it  appears,  knew  the  nature 
of  his  countrymen  as  well  as  of  his  idols.  He  and  his  friends 
collected  a  quantity  of  fuel,  and  piled  it  on  a  point  of  land  near 
the  marae :  they  did  this  deliberately,  employiag  in  it  the  whole 
of  the  morning,  and  it  was  not  completed  till  the  afternoon^ 
Meantime,  rouhitudes  had  assembled  to  behold  what  most  of 
them  believed  to  be  an  set  of  audacions  impiety,  and  to  witness^ 
as  they  expected,  the  dhiiie  vengeance  which  would  fall  upon  the 
criminal.  The  missionaries,  of  course,  and  their  little  band, 
would  not  be  absent;  and  the  evident  emotiom  which  they  saw 
in  the  countenances  of  the  people,-*— the  hope  and  the  fear,  and 
the  expectation  of  something  unknown  but  dreadful,  reminded 
them  of  the  scene  on  Mount  Carmel,  when  Elijah  came  before 
the  people,  and  said,  ^  How  long  httlt  ye  between  two  opinions  ? 
If  the  Lord  be  Ood,  folkyw  him ;  but  if  Baal,  then  follow  him.' 
A  little  before  snnset,  the  priest  oanM  forth,  and  ordered  the  pile 
to  be  kindled.  He  then  hastened  into  the  depository  where  the 
idols  were  kept,  brought  them  oat,  and  laid  them  on  the  gpx>und, 
when  he  approached  the  burning  pfle.  Some  of  them  were  carved 
wooden  images,  in  rude  and  ndicnlons  imitation  of  the  human 
form,  into  which,  at  certain  times,  the  gods  themselves  were 
believed  to  enter;  others  were  mere  logs,  covered  with  finely- 
wrought  cinet,  and  ornamented  with  red  feathers.  Patii  tofe  off 
the  sacred  cloth  in  which  they  were  enveloped  from  vulgar  eyes, 
and  stripped  them  of  their  ornaments ;  the%  one  by  one,  he 
threw  the  idols  into  the  flaoses,  sometimes  pronouncing  its  name 
and  fiibled  pedigree,  expressing  his  own  regret  that  be  had  ever 
worshipped  it,  and  calling  upon  the  speotators  to  behold  that 
these  objeets  of  «  Mae  worship  were  not  able  to  help  themselves. 
Many  were  erideotly  disaqppointed  when. they  saw  that  no  miracle 
witf  wrought,  nor  divine  vengeance  taken ;  but  they  made  no 
attempt  to  interrupt  htm,  nor  to  rescue  thehr  idols  from  the  fire, 
nor  to  revenge  them. 

'  This  woirid  have  been  deemed  a  most  rash  outrage  upon 
popular  feeling,  tf  any  tumult  had  been  occasioned  by  it ;  for  in 
that  case,  it  is  admitted  by  the  missionaries,  that  their  own  lives 
might  have  been  endangered,  and  the  destrnetioB  of  the  prose* 
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lytes  must  have  been  inevitable.  But  it  appears,  that  though  aware 
of  this  danger^  they  made  no  attempt  to  dissuade  their  convert 
from  the  perilous  experiment:  probably  they  thought  that  the 
course  which  he  was  taking  was  appointed,  and  that  their  duty 
was,  in  so  doubtful  a  point,  not  to  interfere,  but  to  abide  the 
result.  It  produced,  they  tell  us,  the  most  decisive  effects,  both 
upon  priests  and  people.  Numbers  in  Tahiti,  as  well  as.  Eimeo^ 
burnt  their  idols,  demolished  their  maraes,  stript  and  overthrew 
their  altars,  and  converted  the  wood  which  bad  been  employed  in 
their  construction  into  fuel  for  their  cookery.:  '  He,'  says  Jean 
Paul  Richter,  '  who  finds  a  God  in  the  physical  worM,  will  also 
find  one  in  the  moral,  which  is  history.  Nature  forces  on  our 
hearts  a  Creator — history  a  Providence.'  In  times  of  perplexity, 
it  may  often  be  observed,  that  men  are  likeshe^:  not  knovring 
which  way  to  turn,  as  soon  as  one  takes  theikad,  in  whatever 
direction  it  may  be,  they  follow  impetuously.  There  is  but  one 
instance  of  a  religion  wherein  th^e  waa.no  admixture  of  truth, 
having  been  formidably  attacked,  and  yet  obtaining  a  final  victory ; 
in  every  other  instance,  systems  of  pa^nism  have  been  swept 
away,  like  mists  before  the  breath  of  heaven,  and  left  not  a  rack 
behind.  The  exception  is  in  Japan,  and  it  woidd  net  be  difficult 
satisfactorily  to  explain  the  cause  of  it.  The  grtHit  mystery  of 
iniquity  is  manifested  diere  only  \vher&  a  superstructure  of  false- 
hood is  erected  upon  a  foundation  of  eternal  truth,  as  in  Popery 
and  Mahomedanism.  Here  the  change  was  like  the  breaking  up 
of  the  ice  upon  a  river-*— sudden,  but  not  unprepared.  The  mis- 
sionaries had  reduced  the  language  to  writing,  and  taught  many 
of  the  natives  to  read ;  they  bad  obtained  spelling^x^oks,  in  that 
language,  from  England ;  they  had  sent  a  catechism  to  be  printed 
in  New  South  Wales  ;  and*  they  v?ere  ready  with  a  translation  of 
St.  Luke's  Gospel.  Sooner  or  later,  every  pupil  was  likely  to 
become  a  convert,  though  he  himself  looked  on  to  no  such  con- 
sequence when  he  began  to  learn  the  alfdiabet.  But,-  what  was 
of  more  importance,  it  was  to  the  direct  benefit  of  die  women 
that  the  old  superstition  should  be  aboUshed;  conversion  was 
emancipation  to  them,  held,  as  they  were,  in  a  degrading  state  of 
inferiority.  They  nvere  not  allowed  to  eat  the  same  kind  of  food 
as  the  men,  nor  in  the  same  plate,  near  to  prepare  it  at  the  same 
fire :  they  were  to  eat  their  inferior  food  in  solitude.  This  further 
fidvantage  was  given  them  by  Christianity,  that  it  forbids  poly- 
gamy, and  renders  marriage  indissoluble.  The  women  were  not 
the  only  part  of  the  people  to  whom  change  of  religion  was 
acceptable,  as  bringing  immediate  relief;  for,  as  in  Mexico,  the 
yoke  of  the  old  idolatry  was  galling,  and  the  burden  too  heavy  to 
be  borne.     There  were  sacred  houses,  in  which  every  pillar  that 
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supported  the  roof  was  placed  upon  the  body  of  a  human  victim  ! 
and  any  individual  who  happened  in  any  way  to  be  obnoxious 
either  to  the  chiefs  or  priests,  was  in  danger  of  bemg  seized  when- 
ever a  victim  was  called  for.  This  extended  to  families  and  dis- 
tricts. When  an  individual  had  been  sacrificed^  the  family  to 
which  he  belonged  was  conudered  as  tabu,  or  devoted;  so  was  the 
district :  and  when  ceremooiesy  in  which  it  was  usual  to  offer 
human  sacrifices,  recurred,  the  people  of  such  a  family  or  district 
fled  to  the  mountaiiU)  and  hid  themselves  there  in  dens  or  caverns 
till  the  time  of  danger  was  over«  Such  ceremonies  were  dread- 
fully frequent.  The  higher  classes,  if  made  prisoners  in  war,  were 
liable  to  the  same  hie.  Truly,  then,  by  a  people  so  circum- 
stanced, might  the  gospel,  if  they  looked  only  to  its  temporal 
effects,  be  considered  as  tidings  of  great  joy.  Nor  is  it  to  be 
admired,  that  someiottbe  priests  themselves  were  among  the 
most  zealous  of  the  danveits.  They  had  not,  like  the  members 
of  the  Inqni^on,  taken  to  their  accursed  profession  by  choice ; 
for  they  were  a  caste^  the  priestly  office  being,  hereditary  in  all  its 
departments.  There  were,  therefore,  many  among  them,  whose 
hearts,  not  being  naturally  bard,  revolted  at  the  horrors  which  it 
was  their  business  to  perpetrate ;  and  before  they  offered  a  human 
sacrifice,  these  unhappy  men  have  been  known  to  intoxicate 
themselves,  if  so  they  might  obtain  the  brutal  insensibility  that 
should  enable  them  to  go  through  the  dreaded  and  dreadful  busi- 
ness of  the  day ! 

What  had  begun  thus  prosperously  in  Eimeo,  was  soon  ex- 
tended to  the  Society  Islands.  Several  of  the  chiefs  of  those 
islands,  who  had  come  to  assist  Pomare,  had  become  converts, 
and  were,  therefore^  on  their  return,  themselves  efficient  mission- 
aries ;  and  they  earnestly  requested  that  teachers  and  books  might 
be  sent  them.  Thus  the  progress  of  Christianity  vras  such,  that 
if  Pomare  had  regarded  it  only  in  a  political  light,  it  was  now 
clearly  his  intterest  to  aplK>klit  with  a  high  hand.  He  returned 
from  Tahiti,  after  having  vanly  ende^roured,  during  two  years,  to 
recover  his  authority  there.  During  that  time,  he  had  not  been 
able  to  withstand  the  temptation  of  indulging  in  the  use  of  ardent 
spirits,  in  the  art  of  distilling  which,  the  natives,  to  their  bane, 
had  been  iiratructed.  The  missionaries  knowing  this,  though, 
they  say,  he  was  '^  not  addicted  to  entire  intoxication,'  began  to 
fear,  that,  *  like  Agrippa,  he  wa^  but  almost  a  Christian.'  They 
could  not  but  entertain  unfavourable  apprehensions  on  his  account; 
yet,  considering  his  previous  habits,  that  intemperance  had  ever 
been  the  'tioe  to  which  he  was  most  addicted,  and  the  peculiar 
temptation  to  which  his  residence  in  Tahiti  had  exposed  him, 
^  they  could  not  relinquish  the  hopes  they  had  entertained  respect* 
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ing  him.'  There  was  iiuleed  no  great  reason  wh3rdiey  should  ; 
for  though  the  ardour  of  his  first  feelings  might  have  abated,  his 
judgment  remained  the  same,  and  he  bad  been  the  convert,  not 
of  impulse  and  sympathy,  but  of  reflection  and  calm  thought; 
He  brought  with  him,  also,  t6  Einieo,  a  large  train  of  adherents 
and  dependents,  *  all,'  says  Mi*.  Ellis,  *  professors,  at  least,  of 
Christianity  ;'  but,  at  such  a  time,  professions  were  as  valuable  as 
voles  at  a  contested  election,  vrhatever  may  be  the  inward  opinions 
of  the  parties.  These  persons  regularly  attended  the  school,  so 
that  civilization  was  making  some  progress  among  them;  and 
they  increased  the  congregation  so  greatly  that  it  was  necessary 
to  enlarge  the  place  of  Worship. 

Pomare  had  married,  for  his  second  wife,  a  daughter  of  the 
king  of  Raiatea,  which  b  the  largest  of  the  Society  Islands* 
The  sister  of  this  queen  came  to  visM  her  in  £imeo,  with  s 
numerous  train,  most  of  whom  were  professedly  Christians.  It  is 
the  custom  to  entertain  a  distinguished  visitor  with  what,  in  the 
South  Seas,  as  in  modem  London,  is  called  a  feed  —  the 
import  looks  better  in  its  Tahitian  dress — fiuxnmraa  ;'^hut  the 
entertainment,  containing  Hbe  choicest  display  of  vative  cookery, 
and  the  finest  fruits  of  the  season,  is  sent  by  the  donors  to  the  en-* 
campment  of  the  honoured  guest.  Such  an  entertainment  waa 
prepared  for  the  queen's  sister,  by  the  chiefs  of  Eimeo.  At  such 
times,  it  was  usual  for  one  or  more  priests  to  attend,  and,  before 
any  part  of  the  food  was  tasted,  to  sanctify  the  whole,  by  select- 
ing portions  for  the  idols,  and  depositing  them  upon  the  altar. 
This  ceremony  Pomare  wished  to  prevent,  especially  on  sd 
public  an  occasion :  just,  therefore,  as  the  assembled  multitude 
were  looking  when  it  should  be  performed,  one  of  the  principal 
persons  in  the  queen's  sister's  tram,  came  forward,  macovered  his 
head,  and  pronounced  a  Christian  grace  over  the  food,  which  was 
thereby  rendered  unpresentable  to  the  native  gods.  This  was 
considered  as  a  signal  triumph  of  the  new  religion,  and  was  indeed 
a  sufficient  proof  that  Pomare  was  determined  to  proceed  in  the 
course  that  he  had  chosen.  The  queen  and  her  sister  departed 
after  this  for  Tahiti,  where  Pomare  had  left  his  infant  daughter, 
Aimata,  in  his  hereditary  district ;  and  he  sent  over  a  book  to  the 
child,  plainly  indicating  his  intention  that  she  should  be  brought 
up  in  the  new  religion.  The  converts  to  this  religion  were  now 
numerous  enough  in  that  island  to  form  a  party,  who  were  de-* 
signaled  by  the  contemptuous  name  of  Bure  Atua,  the  ^  praying 
people ;'  but,  from  being  at  first  objects  only  of  scorn,  their  rapid 
increase  soon  exposed  them  to  jealousy  and  hatred,  especially  as 
it  required  little  sagacity  to  perceive  that  Pomare,  whose  affairs 
would  otherwise  have  been  ia  no  hopeftil  poeture^  was^  by  this 
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means,  acquiring  a  great  body  of  adherents.  When  the  queen 
and  her  sister  landed  in  Poniare's  own  disti  ict,  they  were  deterred 
from  their  intention  of  going  round  the  iUand, — an  intention  which 
had  probably  been  formed  more  for  the  purpose  of  policy  than 
of  pastime.  The  feeling  with  which  they  were  regarded  by  the 
more  violent  idolaters  was  declared^  when  a  customary  present  of 
food  a^jnd  cloth  was  sent  to  them  by  some  of  the  chiefs.  I'he 
priests  attended,  asd  observing  that  the  usual  marks  of  reverence 
to  the  idols  were  not  rendered,  they  pointed  to  some  bunches  of 
red  feathers,  to  which  the  idols  were  supposed  to  impart  a  portion 
of  their  divinity ;  and,  using  reproaches  and  insults  to  the  queen's 
companions,  for  forsaking  the  gods  of  their  forefathers,  threat- 
ened them  with  the  vengeance  of  those  offended  powers.  Upon 
this  Farefau,  the  same  person  who  had  said  the  grace  in  Eimeo, 
pointed,  in  his  turn,  to  the  sacred  feathers,  and  replied — *  Are 
these  the  mighty  things  with  whose  anger  ye  threaten  us  ?  You 
shall  see  their  inability  to  preserve  themselves ! '  And,  running 
to  the  spot  where  they  had  been  set  up,  he  seized  them,  and  cast 
them  into  a  large  lire  close  by,  where  they  were  instantly  con* 
sumed.  The  people  stood  aghast,  and  uttered  exclamations  of 
horror ;  but  the  vengeance  for  which  they  thirsted  was  delayed, 
in  order  that  it  might  be  taken  more  effectually. 

A  massacre,  therefore,  of  the  Bure  Atua  was  planned  by  the 
idolatrous  chiefs  of  Pare,  Matavai,  and  Hapaiano :  the  former  of 
these  was  Pomare*s  patrimonial  district ;  the  second,  that  in  which 
the  missionaries  had  originally  been  settled.  But  as.  the  intended 
victims  were  formidable,  both  for  ranL  and  numbers,  die  chiefs 
of  Atehiiru  and  Papare  were  invited  to  join  in  the  execution. 
These  parties,  whafor  a  long  time  had  been  enemies,  were  made 
friends  on  this  occasion.  At  midnight,  the  praying  people  were 
lo  be  attacked,  their  houses  set  on  iire,  and  every  one  wlto  should 
be  taken,  slaughtered  on  the  spot.  The  secret  was  kept  till  the 
eve  of  the  appointed  time :  it  was  providentially  disclosed  when 
the  whole  of  the  Christians,  having  to  attend  a  meeting,  either 
for  public  worship,  or  for  some  other  general  purpose,  were 
assembled  near  the  sea.  No  time  was  to  be  lost.  Their  canoes, 
which  were  lying  on  the  beach,  were  instantly  launched  ;  and 
hurrying  away  what  few  things  they  could  take,  they  embarked 
soon  aftier  sunset,  and  reached  Eimeo  the  next  morning  in  safety. 
Had  they  not  thus  been  convened  at  the  very  place  convenient 
for  escape,  and  had  there  been  no  delay  on  the  part  of  the  con*^ 
tpirators,  their  destruction  must  have  been  inevitable.  The 
Porionu,  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  three  districts  are  galled, 
would  have  been  on  the  one  side,  and  in  their  rear ;  the  men 
6ora  Atehufu  and  Papare  on  the  other*    ^  A  large  body  of  armed 
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and  lawless  warriors^  belonging  to  rival  chieftains^  brought  to*-> 
gether  under  irritated  feelings,  and  perhaps  mutually  accusing 
each  other  as  the  cause  of  their  disappointment,  were  not  long 
without  a  pretext  for  commencing  the  work  of  death  among 
themselves.'  Old  animosities  wsere  rekindled :  the  people  of  the 
two  districts  that  had  been  called  in  as  allies,  attacked  the 
Porionu,  and  defeated  them*  The  people  of  Taiarabu  joined 
the  victorious  party,  and  laid  waste  with  them  the  whole  north* 
eastern  part  of  the  island.  These  Taiarabuans  then  quarrelled 
with  those  whom  they  had  come  to  assist ;  but  they  also  were  de- 
feated, and  driven  to  their  fortresses  in  the  mountains  of  their 
<^i^ggy  peninsula,  and  the  Ofopaa,  as  they  are  called,  «were  left 
masters  of  the  island* 

In  these  wars,  neither  Pomare  nor  the  chiefs  of  Eimeo  took 
any  part,  but  they  watched  the  course  of  events  anxiously,  and 
not  without  apprehension  of  being  inHaiiad.  •  Numbers  of  the 
vanqui^ed  had  taken  refuge  with  tlM«i,  pagans,  as  well  as  those 
who  secretly  inclined  to  the  new  religion,  but  dunst  not  avow  it 
till  they  found  themselves  in  safety.  Four  hundred  names  were 
at  this  time  inscribed  in  the  missionaries'  list,  and  their  pupik 
were  between  six  and  seven  hundred ;  but  the  strength  of  what 
may  be  called  the  Christian  party  is  less  to  be  estimated  by  their 
numbers  than  by  the  rank  and  talents,  and  influential  character, 
of  its  leaders.  The  work  of  conversion  went  on  in  Eimeo  ;  though 
many  of  the  chiefs  there  were  not  attached  to  the  Pomare  family, 
and  being  at  the  same  time  firm  supporters  of  idolatry,  con- 
sidered bis  apostacy  from  the  old  faith  as  the  cause  of  his  own 
troubles,  and  of  the  wars  which  were  then  devastating  Tahiti. 
This  state  of  things  could  not  continue  long :  as  on  the  one  side 
there  could  be  no  compromise,  it  was  evident  that  there  could  be 
no  toleration  on  either;  and  the  missionaries  were  aware,  that 
unless  they  soon  became  dominant,  the  least  which  they  had  to 
apprehend  must  be  expulsion  foV  themselves  and  their  disciples, 
from  Eimeo  as  well  as  Tahiti.  Afiairs,  they  say,  were  at  this 
time  (the  beginning  of  1816)  evidently  leading  to  a  crisis.;  and 
although  the  converts  had  carefully  avoided  all  interference  in  the 
late  wars  which  had  desolated  the  larger  island,  they  were  con- 
vinced that  the  time  was  not  very  remote,  when  their  fiuth  and 
principles  must  rise  pre-eminent  above  the  power  and  influence 
of  that  system  of  delusion  and  crime,  of  which  they  had  so  long 
been  the  slaves.  To  maintain  the  Christian  faith,  and  enjoy  a 
continuance  of  their  present  peace  and  comfort,  they  foresaw  would 
be  impossible.  Under  these  impressions,  they  set  apart  a  day  for 
fasting  and  prayer,  and  ^  experienced,'  we  are  told,  *  a  chastened 
and  dependent  frame  of  mind^  which  led  them  to  be  prepared  for 
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•whatever,  in  the  course  of  Divine  providence,  might  transpire/ 
This  preparation,  however,  was  for  action.  The  missionaries 
appear  to  depreciate  the  apocryphal  books  as  indbcriminately  as 
the  papists  overrate  them,  but  they  had  taken  a  wholesome  lesson 
from  the  book  of  Maccabees.  They  were  evidently  of  opinion 
*  — ^that  he  who  calls  on  heaven 

For  help  against'  his  temporal  enemies, 

Then  with  most  cause  and  surest  hope  prefers 

His  supplication,  when  he  best  exerts 

The  prudence  and  the  strenglh  which  God  hath  given  him.' 

The  crisis  for  which  they  looked  was  at  hand.  Messengers 
•came  from  the  idolatrous  chiefs  of  Tahiti  inviting  the  refugees  to 
return,  and  reoccupy  their  lands.  They  accepted  the  invitation  ; 
and,  as  the  king's  presence  wiis  Necessary  for  certain  ceremonies 
observed  on  such  oecafsions,  Pomare  went  over  about  the  same 
time  to  rernstate  theutwith  the  customary  forms  ;  but  a  number  of 
his  adherents  who  wercof  dre  new  religion,  accompanied  him,  and 
they  were?  uninvited,  as  well 'as  a  number  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Huahine,  Gaiatea^  arid  Eimeo,  v^ho  were  of  that  religion  also  ; 
and  Mahme,  the  king  of  the  former  island,  and  Pomare-Vahine, 
the  '  heroic  daughter  of  the  king  of  Raiatea,*  and  sister  of  Pomare's 
queen.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  warlike  epithet  is  as  fitly  bestowed 
upon  her  as  upon  Camilla,  Bradamante,  Clorinda,  or  Britomart. 
The  idolaters  considering  such  a  retinue,  as  it  appears,  in  the  light 
of  an  invading  force,  mustered  in  hostile  array  upon  the  beacb^ 
forbade  them  to  land,  and  repeatedly  fired  upon  them.  The  firing 
was  not  returned.  Pomare  sent  a  flag  of  truce  to  them,  with  a 
proposal  for  peace :  messages  were  interchanged,  and  the  nego- 
ciation  proceeded  so  far,  that  he  and  his  followers  were  allowed  to 
land,  and  several  of  the  refugees  entered,  without  molestation^ 
upon  their  respective  lands.  The  treaty  was  carried  on  for  an 
adjustment  of  all  differences  between  the  king  and  the  chiefs  who 
were  in  possession  of  the  island,  and  at  length  concluded,  to  the 
apparent  satisfaction  of  both  parties, — though  the  one  had  deter* 
mined  upon  breaking  it,  and  tlie  other  suspected  that  such  was 
die  intention.  *  The  idolaters  had  indeed  joined  with  Pomare  m 
binding  the  wreath  of  amity  and  peace,  while  they  were  at  the 
same  time  secretly  and  actively  concerdng  measures  for  his  de- 
strucdoD.'  What  followed  may  best  be  related  in  Mr,  Ellb's 
own  words. 

*  The  12th  of  November,  1815,  was  the  most  eventftd  day  that  had 
3ret  occurred  in  the  history  of  Tahiti.  It  was  the  Sabbath.  In  th^ 
forenoon,  Pomare,  and  the  people  who  had  come  over  from  Eimeo, 
probably  about  eight  hundred,  assembled  for  public  worship  at  a  place 
called  Narii,  near  the  village  of  Bunaauia,  in  the  district  of  Atehuru. 
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At  distant  points  of  the  district,  they  stationed  piqtiets ;  and  ^ 
divine  service  was  about  to  conimenoe,  and  the  individual  who  was  to 
officiate  stood  up  to  read  the  first  hymn,  a  firing  of  muskets  was 
Beard ;  and,  looking  out  of  the  building  in  which  they  were  assem^^ 
lied,  a  large  body  of  armed  men,  preceded  and  attended  by  the  flag 
of  the  gods,  and  the  varied  emblems  of  idolatxy,  were  seen  marching 
round  a  distant  point  of  land,  and  advancing  tewaids  the  place  where 
they  were  assembled.  It  is  war  *  It  is  war !  was  the  cry  which  re- 
echoed through  tiie  place;  as  tbe.a^roaohing  army  were  seen  from 
the  different  parts  of  the  building.  Many,  agreeably  to  the  precau- 
tions of  the  missionaries,  had  met  for  worship  under  arms  ;  others, 
who  had  not,  were  prsf^aring  to  return  to  tbeir  tents,  and  arm  for  the 
Jbattle.  Some  degree  of  cowision  coBsequently  prevailed.  Pomare 
arose,  axtd  requested  them  all  to  remain  quietiy  in  their  places; 
stating,  that  they  were  under  ih^  special  pvotpctien^  Jehovah,  and 
liad  met  together  for  his  worship,  whioh  was  9^  U^  be  forsaken  or 
disturbed  even  by  the  approach  of  an.  eiiepps^  Awia^  formerly  an 
nreoi  and  a  warrior,  now  a  Christian  teacher^  wbo  was  ray  informant 
on  these  points,  then  read  the  hymn,  and  the  eoi^egation  sang  it. 
A  portion  of  scripture  was  read,  a  prayer  offered  to  the  Almighty, 
and  the  service  closed.  Those  xyho  were  unarmed,  now  repaired  to 
iheir  tents,  and  procured  their  weapons. 

*  In  assuming  the  posture  of  defence,  the  kiug's  friends  formed 
themselves  into  two  or  three  columns,  one  on  the  sea-beach,  and  the 
4»ther  at  a  short  distance  towards  ^  mounitwiis.  Attached  to  Pomare's 
camp,  was  a  number  of  refugees,  who  liad,  daring  the  late  commo- 
.tions  in  Tahiti,  taken  shelter  under  fais  pcoteetioa,  Jbut  had  not  em- 
braced Christianity ;  on  these  the  king  and  his  adherents  placed  na 
rdiance,  but  stationed  them  an  th«  centre^  or  the  rear,  of  the  column. 
The  Bure  Alua  requested  to  fivrm  tbe  virioat  frpntlet,  advanced  guard; 
and  the  paparia^  or  cheek  uf  their  forces ;  while  the  people  of  Eimeo^ 
immediately  in  the  rear,  formed  what  they  called  the  ioptmo,  or 
shoulder,  of  their  army.  In  the  front  of  the  line,  Auna^  (jpapantp 
Nitoie^  ani3  others  t-qually  distii^uished  for  their  stea^  adherence  to 
the  system  they  had  adopted,  took  their  station  on  this  occasion,  and 
showed  iheir  readiness  to  lay  down  their  lives  rather  than  relinquish 
the  Christian  faith,  and  the  privileges  it  conferred.  Mahine,  the  king 
t»f  Hnahine,  and  Pomare- vahine,  Vie  heroic  daughter  of  the  king  of 
Kaiatea,  with  those  of  their  people  who  had  professed  Christianity, 
arranged  themselves  in  battle-array  immediately  behind  tl^e  people  of 
Simeo,  forming  ^  body  of  the  army.  Mahine,  on  this  occasion, 
ixfore  a  curious  helmet,  covered  on  the  outside  with  plates  of  ihm 
beautifully  spotted  cowrie,  or  tiger  shell,  so  abundant  in  the  islaads  ; 
and  ornamented  with  a  plume  of  the  tropic,  or  man-of-ivrar  bird's 
feathers.  The  queen's  sister,  like  a  daughter  of  Pallas*  tall,  and 
rather  masculine  in  her  stature  and  features,  walked  and  fought  by 
Mahine's  side,  clothed  in  a  kind  of  armour  of  net-work,  made  with 
small  and  strongly-twisted  cords  of  romaha^  or  native  flax,  and  armed 
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whh  a  nittk^  and  a  tpear.  8ke  was  supported  on  one  side  hj  Fare* 
fJBia,  her  steady  and  courageoits  friend,  who  acted  as  her  sqnire  or 
dianqpion ;  while  Mahine  was  supported  on  the  other  by  Patini,  a 
fine,  tall,  mimly  chief,  a  relative  of  Mahinc^s  family ;  and  one  who, 
with  his  wife  and  two-  children,  has  long  enjoyed  the  parental  and 
domestio  happiness  resisting  from  Ohristianity,-^lmt  whose  wife,  prior 
to  their  roiuBeiatfiim  of  id^atry,  had  mndered  twelve  or  fourteen 
diildrea. 

^  Fomare  took  hi»  station  fn  a«aiioe  with  a  number  of  musketeers, 
and  annoyed  the  iank  of  his  enemy  nearest  the  sea.  A  swivel 
mounted  in  the  stern  of  another  canoe,  which  was  commanded  by  an 
EnglishtMn,  called  Joe  by  the  natives,  and  who  came  up  from  Raia* 
tea,  £d  considerable  execution  during  the  engagement. 

^  Before  the  king's  fHends  had  properly  fotmed  themselves  for 
Tegular  defence,  the  idolatrous  army  arrived,  and  the  battle  com* 
aoenced.  The  hi^pettious  attack  of  the  idolaters,  attended  with  all  the 
iury,  impreeatiens,  efiiid  boasting  shouts,  practised  by  the  savage 
when  rushing  to  the  odsec,  pttHluced  W  its  shock  a  temporary  con» 
fusion  in  the  advanced  guard  of  the  Christian  army:  some  were  slain, 
others  wounded,  and  Upaparu,  one  of  Pomare's  leading  men,  saved 
hia  life  only  by  rushing  into  the  sea,  and  leaving  part  of  his  dress  in 
the  hands  of  the  antagonist  with  whom  he  had  grappled.  Not* 
withstanding  this,  the  assailaitts  met  with  steady  and  determined  re 
mstanee. 

'Overpowered,  however,  by  numbers,  the  tm,  or  front  ranks, 
vere  obl^ed  to  give  way^  A  kind  of  rumnng  fight  commenced,  and 
the  pairdes  were  intermnigled  in  all  the  oonfbsion  of  barbarous  war* 

*'  Here  might  the  hideous  ftiee  of  war  be  seen, 
Stiipt  of  all  pomp,  adornment,  and  Asguise." 

*  The  gronnd  on  wfakrh  they  now  fought,  excepting  that  near  the 
•ea-beach,  was  partially  covered  with  tnes  and  bushes,  which  at 
tunes  separated  the  contending  parties,  and  intercepted  thdr  view  of 
•ach  other.  Under  these  circumstanced  it  veas,  that  the  Christians, 
when  not  actuallv  engaged  with  thefar  enemies,  often  kneeled  down 
on  the  grass,  either  singly  or  two  or  three  together,  and  offered  xxp 
im  ejaculsttojry  prayer  to  Oiod — that  he  would  cover  their  heads  in  the 
day  of  battle,  and,  if  agreeable  to  his  vnll,  preserve  them,  but  espe* 
coally  prepare  them  for  the  results  of  the  day,  whether  victory  or  de« 
feat,  Efe  or  death. 

*  The  battle'continued  to  rage  with  fierceness ;  several  were  killed 
on  both  side^ ;  the  idolaters  still  pursued  their  way,  and  ^ctorv  seemed 
to  attend  their  desolating  march,  until  they  came  to  the  position  occu- 
pied by' Mahine,  Pomare-vahine,  and  their  companions  in  arms.  The 
advanced  ranks  of  these  united  bands  met,  and  arrested  the  progress 
of  the  hitherto  victorious  idolaters.  One  of  Mahine's  men,  Raoeae^ 
pierced  the  body  of  Vpufara,  the  chief  of  Papara,  and  the  commander- 
m-chief  of  the  idolatrous  forces.    The  wounded  warrior  foil,  and  shortly 
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afterwards  expired.  As  he  sat  gasping  on  the  sand,  his  friehdsr 
gathered  round,  and  endeavqnred  to  stop  the  bkediog  of  the  wound, 
and  afford  every  assiaULno^  his  circumstances  .appeared  f  require* 
"  Leave  me/'  snid^he  djriag.  warrior ;  "  n^^b  yii^nder  n)fin,.in  front 
of  Mahine's  ranlt&;  lie  inflicted  this  woi^nd ;  on  ,^ixn  rqvenge  my 
death,"  Two  or  thret;  iithletic  men  iostaiitly  set  off  for  Jiiat  purpose* 
Raveae  \%^8  retiring  towards  tjie  raaia  body  of  Majiine's  men,  when 
one  of  the  idolaters,  who  had  outrufi  hisi  companions,  sprang  upon  him 
before  he  wm  aware  of  his  approach,  Uiiaole  to  throw  him  on  the 
sand,  he  cast  his  arras  around  nb  neck,  and  cfnd^avbuii^d  t6'  stranglei 
or  at  least  to  secure  his  prey,  until  some  <rf  hii  eottfpaniomi  should 
arrive,  and  despatch  him,  Baveac  was  armed  "with  a  short  musket, 
which  he  had  reloaded  dncc  woundbg  the'ehktfj'iefthilr,  it  is  sup^ 
posed,  tlie  man  who  heldhhii  was  unconacidyi.  -  •Etl«ndiiig  Jiw-arms 
forward,  Raveae  passed  the  muzzle  of  his  musket  under hiS'^rwn  arm; 
suddenlf  ttht^d'liii'hMby  od'one'sidBj  atiAfipv^Uog  ilie/tNl^gir  of  his 
piece  at»the0ain0)inBtaHit;ririi^thiS  adtf^^1s|ii|h|[79u^^  bpdy,  who 
immediabciy  losl}faoild.of  his  prey,  wd^'.i9\n0sU>\\^^ff^^^'^ 

'  Tbe,.idQkil;DO««Havi^y;aci(Diin^edto  iigbt  M^ith  obstinate  fury,  but 
were  unable  to  advance,  or  make  any  impression  on  Mahine  and 
Pomare-vabine^s  forces.  The^e  not  only  maintained  their  ground, 
but  forced  their  ad^'ersaries  back  ;  and  the  scale  of  victory  now  ap- 
peared to  hang  in  doubtful  suspense  over  the  contending  parties. 
7VtKj,  the  idolatrous  priest^  and  bis  companions,  had,  in  the  name  of 
Oro,  promised  tbeir  adherents  a  certain  and  an  feks^!  ti^km'ph.  This 
inspired  them  for  the  conftict,  and  made  them  mote  ^confiideht  and 
obstinate  in  battle  than  they  would  otherwifie  bav^  lieeti ;  ttut  the  tide 
of  conquest^  which  had  roUi^d  vvith  them  in  the  oneet,  and  'during  the 
early  part  of  the  eri^ag-ement,  was  alread;^  turned  agtdnet  them;  and 
as  the  tidings  of  their  leader*s  death  became  more  «xteiiisively  known, 
theyspt^ad'tt'i^aate'tb^oughdieTaakBhehadfCM^mnianded.  lliepagaa 
army  now  g^VB^t^oy  beioire  their  qpponentSi,  atA  soon  fled  precipitately 
from  the  fnkl^.aeBkii^i  shelter  in  their  pari*a»  strong-hplds,  or  hiding 
places,  injtJbeniQmi^V/^ J  leading  Pomare,  JVtabine,  and  the  princess 
from  l{^m^ki;jffiiim^^uted  possession  of  tbefieldZ-rYpl.  t  p.  247 

UpnfaffB  wU  do^plj^/ regretted  hff  thoae  ^rhp  knew  him  best. 
He  IS  described  aa  2^.  ip^tereslanguid  intelligent  man^  whose  old 
faith  had  been  ^otshaben^.tbat  at  the  last  be  was  besitatiifg  whether 
to  renounce  his  idolatry,  or  uphold  it  Oo^y  a  day  or.^wo  before 
the  battle,  lie  said, .  ^  Perhaps  we  are  wrong ;  let  us  sepd  a  mes- 
sage to  the  king,  and  ask  for  peace ;  and  also  for  books,  that  we 
may  know  what  this  new  religion  is/  But  the  priests  opposed 
these  proposals,  and  promised  that  Oro  would  deliver  th^  prayioff 
people  into  their  hands,  and  that  the  government  and  power  woul4 
be  widi  die  gods  of  Tahiti.  A  lively  dream  had  disturbed  himj 
irom  which  he  awoke  in  such  a  state  of  emotion^  that  he  was 
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Covered  with  profuse  perspiration ;  for  he  thought  it  was  intended 
to  show  him  the  fiery  torments  prepared  far  the  wicked  after 
death.     But  th^t*  dream  might  be  from  faw  own  gods,  whom, 
possibly,  he  dne^ded'the  niorc^/  beeauM^be  htkl  begun  to  doubt 
them.     He  ^as  tit  the  h^ad ' of  the  old'  r^gion^^ir  pride  was 
engaged  in  the  ciuse— his  chartid*^,  jp^hbps^  iti  sOme  degree,  at 
stake;  and  thus  he  suffered  himi^elf  to  b^  tiatrfed  away,  upon  the 
stream  of  circom3taiice$,  t<^  destruction.  .  Such  men  are  always- 
to  be  fomid  in  such  times :  compelled  by  events,  tvhile  wavering 
in  mind,  to,  take  a  decided  part,  i^d  so  fitted  to  fall,---or^  more  un- 
happily for  themselves^  to  triunmb^T-^n  a^  (pause  .'which  at  length 
their  undemtafedinga  and  their  be^i^  ,df3avQw,— loea  not  to  be 
excused,  and  :yet  «s  surely  ncMi  to,.bQ,fr^gfirijtea  wi^^  ^miiquaUfied 
eondemmatidn.'  .;   f-M-.  .,:.         ......  ,j .  .        -i.,-.,.    . ;.   ., 

His  body  was  eonvejed  to  hia  own  diatrict,  there  tp^  be  interred 
among  the  tonil>s  €^'  his  forefathers  ;  for  this  victor]!i  was^foUowed. 
by  none  of  the  usual  outrageii  upon  the  living  or  tl^ie  deaoL.  The; 
slain,  who,  on  any  other  occasion,  would  have  been,  mutilated  and 
left  to  the  wild  dogs  or  swine,  were  dt^eently  interr^  by-  the  con- 
querors, and  the  fugitives  were  not  pursued.    Pomare  exclaimed — 

*  It  is  enough  1*  as  soon  m  the  battle  was  w^on,  and  forbade  his 
people  to  offer  any  furtJier  hurt  to  hb  enemies  either  in  their 
per»om  or  property  \  but  he  sent  FarefaUj,  with  a  chosen  party, 
to  destroy  Oro^#  temple,  altars,  idols,  and  alt.     His  orders  were,. 

*  Go  not  to  the  little  islam),  where  the  women  am!,  children  have 
been  left  for  security  \  turn  not  aside  to  the  villages  or  plantations, 
nor  enter  into  the  houaosi  nor  destroy  aoy.pirpp«rty,  but  go  straight 
along  the  higii  road.'  More  wars  had  oriaan  for  the  possession  of 
this  idol,' which-  waa 'their  ^great  national  god,  thaa  Iroai  all  other.- 
caosea*  The  national  marae  waa  at  TauMra^  tn^ie/psmosula  oC 
Taiarabit;  and  the  peojde  of  that  p€oinkiki>  ^l»BsiUnring^it  aor 
honout^  ^ud  a  privilege  to  have  the  sanctuary  MMflag^lbemi 'were, 
inore  z^afbtis  m  their  idolatry  dian  any  ofh€i^ilriiabitil^ts>of  the, 
island.  Some  apprehension,  therefore,  was  felt,  of  such  a  reaist-* 
ance  as  wa^  made  by  our  own  draidsin  Mbuai '  But  llia^manner 
in  wWA 'PtymaVe'  had  acted  after  bis  vietoiy  seetna  to  bifve  pro- 
duced a -d^  impr^Sfeion,  which  was  no'  dMbt  atMngtbened  by 
the  calm'^d  dedded  manner  of  the  praying  people  who  bad  been, 
sent  ta'{^fbhh  this  service;  for  dey  related' what  bad  taken, 
place,  aodyytf  V^bat  bosiness  they  w^re  conie,'  ao«l  no  oppositioa 
was  ^it^dlfrtlen  th^  entered  the  precineCs^^  tbe  temple.  The, 
priesttt  ahd  the  other 'Taiarubians  stood  in  ailient  expectation,  and 
saw  tbef  idol,  to  which  so  many  human  victime  bad  been  offered,, 
brought  out,  stript  of  its  ornaments  and  sacred  coverings,  and 
laid  contemptuously  upon  the  ground.     It  was  a  rude  uncarved 
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wooden  log,  about  nx  feet  long.  Tbe  altars  were  tbeii  pidM 
down,  and  the  sacred  houses ;  and  alt  that  could  be  censuflMd  bf 
fire  was  cotnmifted  to  the  flanies,  except  tbe  body  of  Oro,  as  it 
was  caHed :  tbis  was  caivied  away,  aud  bid  at  Poanrare's  fiacC  It 
was  afterwanis  fnei  up^  as  a  poBt  m  fats  kitchen,  where  it  became 
as  muck  an  ol^ect  of  eefitempt  as  ttfaadfbnueriy  becai  «f  irtttera- 
tioQ  and  dread;  andwfeeA'tim  potkie  purpose  bad  b«cii  sufficieirtly 
answered,  it  was  rrren  np  fe#  hml.  Throttgbout  the  iskbndy 
temples,  ahars,  and  idols,  w«t<s  in  bke  wswar  destroj^.  *  Tbe 
most  zealous  devotees  were,  in  geitetal).  now  ceairiiioed  of  their 
delusion ;  and  the  people  nrnted  bi  dieelaring  that  tbe  gods  had 
deceived  Ihem,  and  were  unwortfay  of  their  coninieneer' 

Here  it  must  be  observed,  diat  ia  these  islands  war  had  failheito 
been  carried  on  witb  the  most  relentless  cruelty.  The  total  «■«• 
termination  oFa  people— "Ate  leti^  dsaobtioil  «f  «  <eouMlsy^  had 
often  been  tfk^  av«^ed  object,  and  ikM  iMMie  had  -betucamed 
into  effect.  Eterf  lafbnWtiat  of  an  islaMi,^  <e9icept  'the  few  mho- 
"hiS  RHght  escape  in  their  eanees,  hafvbeansfainghtered^  thehrsad-*^ 
/  frmt  trees  have  been  cut  down,  the  eoeoa  trees  killed,  by  nutting 
off  their  crovms,  and  leaving  tlie  stems  in  leatfess  ranks,  as  if 
they  bad  been  struck  by  figbtning;  N««ge  or  sex  was  spared. 
The  old  northern  pirates,  not  eveft  the  B^fsa-kir>  vrhb,.  among  that 
ferociotts  race,  professed  a  ftirther  degree  of  fisroeity,  ^etw  net 
more  inhuman  m  war  than  these  Pelyne Aott.  *  Tfasy  psaetiaed 
every  imaginable  cmekjr  upon  their  victimsL  There  afo  at  this' 
time  wtk)  men  smong'  dke  mountains  of  Tahiti,  who, -having  ied 
thidier  in  former  wars,  ha««  ahnost  kwt  the  uae  of  speech,  and  the 
very  semblance  of  hantanity.  We  may  suppose^  therefore,  what 
an  effect  wonid  be  produced  upo*  the  people  by  the  Ckratian 
clemency  vrith  which  Pomare  used  his-  victory*  Tbe  fagitives'faad 
taken  to  the  mountains,  and  they  sent  spies  from  thenee^  undet 
cover  of  the  diifkness,  to  the  pl^res  where  they  bad  left  Kheiv  woaNW 
and  children,  and  aged ;  and  when  they  were  told  that  none  of 
tfiese  had  been  injured,  but  tbat,  on  die  contrary,  publie  assuram^s 
of  security  were  made  to  all  withoat  exception,  it  appemed  ta 
them  incredible.  Gradually  they  ventured  out,  uid  findmg  that 
it  M^as  indeed  as  they  had  heard,  Aey  had  not  only  an  ostettsiUo 
motive  for  acquiescing  in  the  national  change,  hot  a  substaatiai 
one,  which  was  satisfiactory  to  themselves^  and  recbndied  them  t9 
tfieir  defeat.  The  mercy  which  had  been  shown  conki  have  been, 
occasioned  bynothine  but  the  new  religion*  They  vrere  inthbted 
to  that  religion  for  me  preservatioti  erf  their  fiunilies,  as  vrett  as 
for  dieir  own  safety ;  and  when  Pomare  was  now,  by  the  unani- 
mous consent  of  all,  reinstated  in  the  supreme  authority,  not  u 
voice  was  raised  in  suj^rt  of  the  old  idolatry,  but  all  the  people 
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<foctaur«d  tiieai«elv«»  deairelis  to  be  iimtrucl^d  in  the  new  iaitb, 
and  to  receive  k« 

A  canoe  Imd  been  dispttcbed  to  the  vaimonBtms.  iounediatelj 
aAer  die  vktoiy..  '^  It  waa  indeed  t4»  the|9  a  JQj.  unspeakable^ — 
tbe  joy  of  haf:fe8t.  In  diat one  .year,  tb^y.rea^^  the  harvest  of 
sixteen  Isyboraoua  3tedrtim0%  sixt^n  dreiM;y  apd  an^uoMS  wintersi 
and  sixteen  uoprodMCtive  pun^oftera/  Th^  i;^vo|utioa  extended  to 
the  Socieliyjas  well  as,  the  Qocurgiali  I^laads*  Hie  most  influ- 
ential of  tlmi  ohiefs  w^Me^  alreiuty  4^oon«cte4.¥rith.Poviare  in  faiUx 
as  well  as  by  other  tiea;  and  itbe  idolatr>#  wbich  bad  probably . 
been  baou^t  to,  tbose.islan«b  ^  the  fyist^ipk^hixmts,  was  in  one 
year  abolished  threu|^Qiit  tbem»  lan^st  oi  the  islands,  as  in 
Tahiti^  the  wedb  of  anveiaiOB  wenton  witboot  the  presence  of  a 
missionary^  or  ratbe9r>jao  many  of  the.ns^iv^s  bad  b^n  instructed 
in  die  piieMnplee  of  Chrktianityy  and  taught  to  read,  that  they 
pffowed  geedimisftonmii^  at  tbia<tiine.  A  speUing-book  had  been 
piioied for  llieQi  i»£egkM|joiAs  years  befoee^  anda  summai^  of 
ocriplyr»  historyy^QOaipoaed  entiiely  oi  scriptupal  extracts,  at  Fort 
Jaefcsoa.  Bettdes  these  books^  Ibey  hj^d  man^f  AMtnuscript  copies 
of  port  of  St  Xiitke's  GonptjlL  Tneio^  may  be  some,  warmth  in 
Ife  misiiowHiea'  coloiir«Qg/(inseBviible,  iivieeii.  P»tist  tb^  be,  if  it 
wtwe  not  s%)  but  thereia  m^  reaega  to  dunk  that  th^y  have  exagge* 
Mied OA tb^  Qnebimd^ oc .withheld any  ^ing. nnfayourable  to  their 
mvB  wiahfeft/on  tfie  oljher«.  ,Timy  dee^ibeifch)e^  and  priests,  and 
wwnriomfM9t  s^^ting  at  thew  L^tei^,houj^  ^ftex  b^ur,  on  the  benches 
la  ike  a^bool,  bmde  io«ie  little,  boy  or  .girl^  and  thankful  to  be 
teaght  by  suchiteacheia*  Under  the  old  idolatry,  women  had  not 
been  allomed  to  partake  with  ther  men  in  any  act  of  worship : 
th^  fe|<w:ed  now  in  this  privilege^  and  all  who  were  able  to 
attend,  were<pfeient  regularly  ai  the  Sunday  senrice)  which  was 
devoody  aSf  wi^U  as  orderly  perfoaned*  Some  of  diose  who  had 
been  longeai  imder  instruction  conducted  the  sexvice,-y-fiinging  a 
kynn,  tadii^g  a  portiotn  of  the  scripture  history,  and  using  prayers 
of  tkeis^x^^wai  ^QQfnwwi»f^  wfaich  were  aomeivnes,  Ui  appears, 
writteiii .  Mr*  EUtt  has  one  of  Poin^e%  in  that  kingU  own  hand- 
wfiting,,wbi#h.bad  often  been  read,  and  which  he  believes  to  have 
been,  writteur  about  this  time.  It  has  been  thus  translated  by  Mr. 
I<lott,  asja>specuuien  of  tbe  style  and  sentiments  employed  by  the 
Tafaitians  in  their  demtiofial  services  ;*— 

«  Jehoni,  thoa  God  <tf  our  advaiion,  hear  aax  pragn^s,  pardon  thou 
ovrsinsi  and  save. our  sonla.  Oor  sins  ara great,  and  more  in  num* 
ber  thaa  the  £shea  in  the  sea,  and  oiM^  pbstbaqy  has  been  very  great; 
and  wi^out  parallel  Turn  thou  us  to  thyself,  and  enable  us  to  cast 
off  every  evil  way.  Lead  us  to  Jesus  Christ,  and  let  our  sins  be 
cleansea  in  his  blood.    Grant  us  thy  good  Spirit  to  be  our  sanctifier. 
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Save  us  from  hypocrisy.  Suffer  us  not  to  come  to  thine  house  with- 
carelessness,  and  return  to  our  own  houses  and  commit  sin.  Unless  thoiv 
have  mercy  upon  us,  we  perish.  Unless  thou  save  u?,^  unless  we  are 
prepared  and  made  meet  for  thy  habitation  in  heaven,  w^  are  banished. 
to  the  fire,  we  die;  bUt  let  us  Hot  be  banished' to.  that  unt^nown 
world  of  fire.  Save  thou  t9  through  Je^s  Christ,  thy'  Son,  'iHe  prince 
of  life  ;  yea,  letus  obtain 'wrlvatloh  through  him.  "  Bleiji  Idll  fhe  in- 
habitants of  these  iiLandsi/  alf  ihe' families  l^er^\'']H'Hery  one 
stretch  out  hia  hands  ut/eo  God^  upd  lay,  Ldrd  MiHre  tke,  ti^ord'  save 
me.  Let  all  these  islantb,  TaljitiT,\-ith  nil  tTie  people'of  Afooiva,  and 
of  HuaJiine,  and  of  Raiatea,  and  of  the  little  isbntis  artmiitlt  parttike  of 
thy  salvation.  Bless  Britain,  and  every  countn'^  is  the  warlci.  Let- 
thy  word  grow  '^ntli  speed  in  the  world,  so  as  to  exceed  the  ptrogreas 
of  evil.  Be  merciful  to  us  and  bless  ug^  for  J)e^i^  .CJl^ist's  sake. 
Amen.'— vol  i.  pp.  2^3,264  ,,Mr*j     n*,   mm- 

The  author  of  these  volumes  had  learM^etl  iheartofjiriuUnu^  before 
te  left  England  upon  the  inivi^ioii,  and  t^pe^ijud  a  pni^s  kmd  beea 
sent  out  with  hini^  in  LSHj^  before  the  religious  revulutiou  which 
had  taken  place  could  be  knoivn  in  Europe-  The  printJii^-otlice: 
was  erected  in  Eimeo ;  that  qiight^v  engiJie  for  good  uiul  evil  was. 
never  anywhere  more  needed,  nor  more  btnielicirtlly  eniploved*' 
In  many  familiesj  where  a!l  were  sciiolars,  tiiere  was  but  one> 
book  ;  but  rnmiy  hundreds  who  bad  learned  to  read  were  without 
one.  Many  had  written  out  |he  w^hole  s [Milling- book  ■  others^  who 
could  not  procure  paper  for  this  purpose,  '  had  prepared  pieces- 
of  native  cloth  with  great  care^  and  tiien,  with  a  ree^;!^  dipped  iii' 
red  or  purple  native  dye^  \md  wrilten  out  the  alphabet,  spelliug 
and  reading  lej^soiis,  ou  these  pieces,  wiricb  were  i iimde  of  the. 
bark  of  a  tree*'  Others  had  writteu  portions  of  scripture,  and 
texts  J  which  they  had  heard  preadied  from^  on  scraps  of  paper^ 
or  fragments  of  such  cloth-  Pom  are,  who,  in  his  desire  i>f  pro- 
moting the  improvement  of  his  people,  has  not  beeiD  9ur|iailed  by 
any  of  those  princes  who  have  rendered  themselvea  dQsei;t«dl3^  illiis<^ 
trious  for  that  merit;  was  exceedingly  delighteciy  whdpr  ftfie  press 
arrived,  and  furnished  every  assistapce  for  erecting  .tbeipliatiiig-' 
house  ;  and  requested  that  he  might .  be  sent  for  ;v^hen  evcdpything 
ivas  ready  to  begin.  Accordingly,  he  came,  accopipanied  by 
a  few  favourite  chiefs,  and  followed  by  a  large  cQUcourse  of 
people.  Mr.  Ellis  took  the  composing*stick  in  his /hand,  andy 
seeing  with  what  curious  delight  the  king  was  looking  at  the  new 
and  shining  types,  asked  him  if  he  would  like  to  put  >together  the 
£rst  alphabet.  His  countenance  brightened  at  the  proposal,  and 
he  set  tip  the  capital  and  the  smaller  alphabet,  to  which  the  few. 
monosyllables  composing  the  first  page  of  the  spelling-book  were 
afterwards  added.  Pleased  at  seeing  this  page  in  the  types,  he 
was  yet  contented  to  wait  till  the  whole  sheet  should  be  ready, 
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before  he  saw  it  struck  off.     Meantime^  he  visited  the  mission*^ 
aries  almost  daily ;  and,  when  they  were  ready  to  print  the  first 
sheet,  came,  with  only  two  chiefs,  but  followed  by  a  numerous 
train,  who  had  heard  that  the  work  was  al)out  to  begin.     Crowds 
had  already  collected  round  the  door ;  they  made  way  for  him,  and 
when  he  and  his  two  companions  had  been  admitted,  the  door  was 
closed,  and  a  window  was  darkened,  by  which  he  might  have  been 
overlooked  ;  for  he  wished  to  prevent  this.     He  examined  mi- 
nutely, and  with  great  pleasure,  the  form  as  it  lay  on  the  press  ; 
and,  as  he  prepared  to  take  off  the  first  sheet  ever  printed  in  hisr 
dominioot,  charged  his  companions,  good-naturedly,  not  to  look 
too  dosdy^mt  him,  nor  laugh  at  him  if  he  should  not  do  it  well. 
Mr.  Ellis  instmeted  him  how  to  use  the  ink-ball,  then  placed  the^ 
paper,  and  directed  him  to  pull  the  handle.     The  sheet  was  well 
printed — ^for  there  could   be   no  failure ;    Pomare  took  it  up, 
looked  first  lit  llhe  paper' ai^d  then  at  the  types,  with  evident  admi* 
ration;  Iben  handed  it*6*one  -of  the  chiefs  ;  and,  while  he  struck 
off  two  «v(^l«  Qopies,  the*  fi^t  was  §hown  to  the  crowd  without, 
who  set  op  a  ^enetvA  shout  of  a^otrtshment  and  joy.     There  were 
few  daiy9'in  which  he  did  n6i  <ibifae  to  walch  the  progress  of  the 
work,    ©buervawt  of  eterythin*  $s  he  was,  he  counted  several  of 
the  letters,  and  seemed  durpri^ed  to  find  that,  in  sixteen  pages  of 
this  spetHn^book,  there  w^fethore  dian  five  thousand  of  the  letter 
a.     xwo  thousand  six  hundred  cdpifes  6^  this  book  were  printed ; 
then  a  Tahitian  catechism ;  a  cdllectlcm  of  Scripture  extracts ;  and 
St.  Loke's-Gosp^T.    Paper'  foi^  fifteen  hundred  copies  of  these  was 
all  thai  rtetnfuhied,  when  a  supply  froni  the  Bible  Society  arrived 
in  time  to'double  the  impression ;  and  that  society  has  furnished 
paper  for  every  portion  of  the  Scriptures  that  has  since  been  printed 
m  iheae  islands. 

•  O  Britain,  land  of  knowledge  !'  was  the  fiequent  exclamation 
of  those  who  crowded  to  the  doors  and  windows  of  the  printing- 
office.  Moltitades  arrived  from  every  part  of  Eimeo,  and  even 
from  other  islands,  to  see  the  w6rk,  and  to  procure  books.  The 
excitement  is  likened  to  what  the  English  felt  at  witnessing,  for 
the  first  time,  the  ascent  of  a  balloon,  or  the  movement  of  a  steam- 
carriage.  The  beach  was  lined  with  canoes ;  the  houses  of  the 
inhabitants  vrere  crowded  with  guests  ;  and  small  parties  pitched 
their  temporary  encampments  in  every  direction  round  about* 
For  several  weeks  before  the  first  portion  of  the  Scriptures  waa 
finished,  the  district  in  which  the  printing-house  stood  resembled 
a  public  finr.     In  order  to  preserve  the  books,  it  was  necessary  to 

Sut  them  in  some  substantial  binding,  before  they  were  delivered  r 
1  r.  Ellis  had  learned  how  to  do  this  in  England ;  his  materials, 
indeed,  were  scanty,  but  supplies,  or  substitutes,  were  found.     A 
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good  pasteboard  was  maaufiMstund  h^m  barfe-clotb ;  oM  newt* 
papers  were  stakwd  witk  a  deep^  pufple  4ye,  f^  «overiiig  the 
aides ;  aod  wIhd  the  few  Aeep-fiUna  wbitb  had  been  brougbt  out 
were  conauBied  for  hnAa  and  conief»;  leitlier  beduiie  in  great 
request,  to  the  coot  df  eati,  do^,  and  goittsi  The  tniirch  of  in- 
tellect was  a  sore  ev3  to  these  poor  auimaUi  which  had  hitherto 
lived  in  un disturbed  ease  and  freedom  ;  ihey  were  liuiited  now 
for  their  skiias.  Sometimes  the  people  brou|;lit  ^  iht'  tuugh  skin 
of  a  large  dog^  or  of  an  old  goot,  \iith  the  bug  aLinggv  matted 
hair  and  beard  attached  to  it ;  or  tlie  thin  skiu  of  a  wild  kitteny 
taken  in  tbe  mountuius."  When  thev  were  immicted  how  to  dma 
them,  diey  did  it  at  tlieir  own  lioajs^s ;  aiid  uo  object  waa  tbtm  more 
common  llian  a  skia,  ^tretclied  on  a  irdmHf  and  suspended  on  .the 
branch  of  a  tree^  to  dry  iu  the  fitun.  UIh;  deuientary  booka^had 
been  graUiitouaiy  diatributMl,  aad  c^ntinaMl  ^jibeimK  But  for 
thisy  a  lai^^  a»d  mAie  impoataait  botfL^'it  iWw>tko«ght  bast  to 
require  sack  a  payoaaent  as  migbt  jmst  c«fver'tbe  exptsose  of  paper 
and  printing  materiaW^  that  the  people  migM  not  underrahie  it,  as 
a  thing  of  no  coat.  A  eertaia  small  quantity  of  cocoa-mit  cnl 
was  the  price  fined ;  this  was  what  diey  could  most  easily  pro* 
cure,  and  it  was  cheerfully  paid.  Incessant,  and,  at  tunes,  ex'- 
ceedingly  oppressive,  as  the  labour  was,  of  printing  and  binding 
these  books,  in  a  tropical  climate,  and  at  a  season  when  the  sun 
was  vertical,  Mr*  Elks'  sttys  AafI  ic '  w^  iHie  bf  'the  hupt^iest  parts 
^  his  life.     Hesays-^ 

«  I  have  frequenKly  seen  thhrty  offarty  catH>es¥rdm  Aktant  parts 
of  Eimeo,  or  from  some  other  iskmd,  lybg  alotog^liie  beach ;  in  eadi 
of  which,  five  or  sim  petad&s  had  arrived,  whose-  only  errand  was,  to 
procure  copies  of  the  Scriptures.  For  these  matiy  waited  ftr^  or  sis 
weeks,  wbile  they  were  printing.  Sometimes  I*  have  se^n  a  canoe 
arrive,  with  ^ix  ox  t^n  l^rsons,  for  books;  who^  when  they  have 
landed,  have,  brgif^t  a  Urge  bundle  of  leAteiSy  porfaaps  thirtf  or  .forty, 
written  on  plaintw  leaves,  and  rolled  up  like  &  acoolL,  These,  letters 
had  been  written  by  individuals,  who  were  unable  to  cpn^e.aadt  apply 
personally  for  a  book,  and  had,  therefore,  thu3  s^t,  in  9r(^r;to  pnxxure 
a  copy.' — ^vol.  i.  p.  4o3. 

*  One  evening,  about  sunset,  a  canoe  from  Tahiti,  with  fiv/9  men, 
arrived  on  this  errand.  They  landed  on  the  beach,  towerea  their 
sail)  and,  drawing  then:  eanoe  on  the  sand,  hastened  tp^  my  native 
dwe^Hng.  I  met  tfaem  at  the  door,  and  asked  them  tfieir  errand. 
Lttka,  or  n  pttrcncna  lAtkOj — **•  Luke,  or,  Thfe  %vbrd  olf  take,"  was 
the  shniilltiisens  reply^  accompanied  with  the  exhilu^on  of  th^  bam- 
boo-canes, filled  with Goooa-^nt  oil,  which  they'held  n^  m  the!)^1iands, 
and  had  brought  as  paymtnt  for  the  copies  reqoiiMi'  I  told  them  i 
had  none  ready  that  n^t,  but  that  if  they  wMioeme  on  i^e  mor- 
row,  I  would  give  them  as  many  as  they  needed ;  reeonunending  them, 
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m  the  meaik  time«  U>  90  aMi  k>^  mtik  'tome  Mend  m  tiie  yillageu 
Twilight  in  die  Uwpist  it  ftlUfijri:  skoN*  i*  iiMMi  gmrtdarli;  I  wiskMl 
them  good  mghU  ft^*^  afterwartU  retired  to  rest,  aiijiprtingfthey  had- 
gone  to  sleep  ^t  the  kousf:  of  M^me  frie^ul  ^   but,  ou  Innjlrimjioiit  of  anf 
window  ab^ut  d&j-break,  I  saw  these   live  men  iyi^<.i4i^qii(g  putbe. 
ground  on  the  outi^ule  of  my  hoii^e^  tlieir  Qiily  bed  b^g  y^w^ft platted 
cocoa-nut  leaves,  iinti  th^ir  only  cohering  tjie  liirge  f^if^KV^.(^oAl  they 
usually  wear  over  their  shoulders.     I  hastened  out,  and  a^Ved  them 
if  they  had  heen  there  all  ni^jht  t  they  said  they  had  :  I  then  inquired 
why  they  djd  noi,  as  1  had  flirected  them,  g^o  and  lod;fe  at  some  house, 
and  come  ag-ain.     Theh-  arrmver  suqjrised  imd  deliff-hted  me  :  they  said, 
**  We  were  afraid  thiit,  hsd  we  gone  away,  sornc  one  might  "have  come 
before  m  thb  morning,  and  have  taken  what  hooks  yon  had  to  spare, 
and  them  ive  tffa«|a)d  Mai«  hem  obfigi»d  to^nrtwa  winoM  any  ^  there- 
fofe,  wktT  ykmieir  us  tbst>l%htt  ti^  ddfennin^d  iM  «g^^  siway  till 
we  had  pcocmd  ^Ae^hobhaiV^    I  cakkd  Amm  ialo»th«  piiutiii^ofiice, 
aBd,M40(mtt>  I)C0«M|ptJlwi8hMt9(itigBthtr^gtt]i^^  tfiiia  eaeha 
copy ;    they  then  requested  two  oafMd  mvob^  due  ibr  a  aothery  tha 
other  for  a  lii&ter ;  f  )r  which  they  hadbaHigblipfi^mc«b»   1  gnfe- these 
also.     Each  wrapped  his  U^ok  up  in  %j^iec#.a#  whitaoatMre  idoti^  put* 
it  in  hb  bo^am^  \n3htd  me  good  mpuuQgfMid  withotttf.  IthelieTd, . 
eating  or  driukiiLg,  or  callitig  on  any  perfpo  in.  the  aw^ement,  has- 
tened to  the  beach  I  launched  thqir,  .C2^iQe«.  hoisted  their  m^ing  sail, 
and  steered  rejoicing  to  their  native  ^slan^*-^vol.  i^pp.  40^,405. 

A  volum<^  of  h^fmm  w^  lh&  nexA  ffodiiptiOQ  )of •  the.miaaiDnafy 
prea%  and  this,  being  in    verse,   became  ^er^y  fi^palar,  for  the 
people  delight  in  metrical  compositiom^  for  which  their  ku^uage 
seems  escetleudy  adapted »  by  its  remadkable  euf^hoayw     It  ia  to 
be  hoped  tliaX  the  uils±;iauaries  will  collect  and  pfeaerve  their  his* 
torical  and  niytbolt^gicai  buliadsy  which  ane  vesy  muBiCffoos,  and 
*  adi^ted  (they  Uli  m)  to  every  department  of  society  and  every 
peru^  of  life.'     Ulmi,  their  poems  are  catted  ;•  aiad 'children  were 
early  tnn^^  to  ncste,  and,  in  some  degree,  to  act  them ;  for  they 
aometimea  haid  a  pantomimic  or  dramatic  character.     ^  They  had 
one  song  for'  the  fisherman,  another  for  the  canoe-builder,  one 
for  fellii^  fbe  tree^  another  for  launching  the  canoe.     But  they 
Mere,  with  few  exceptions,  either  idolatrous  or  impure,  and  were, 
coose<iiK»tly,  abandoned,  when  the  people  renounced  their  pagan 
worshrp/     Let  those  which  are  impure  perish.;  and  would  that 
whatever  we  have,  of  home  or  of  cootiuental  growth^  in  the  same 
kind,,  could  perish  also  !     But  let  us  entreat  th^^  missionaries  to 
preserve^  not  only  the  substance  of  their  a^ytbolQgicali  ai;id  hi^tOK 
ncaly  and  romantic  poems,  but  also  the  poems  themselves,  in  their 
^gln^  form ',  and  to  let  us  have  them  translated  as  closely  aa^ 
mosaible  to  the  origiaal  idiom.     With  all  aUowances  for  the  mia* 
iBterpreimioBS  of  credulity,  and  the  interpolations  of  pious  fraud, 
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it  is  yet  certain  that  vestiges  of  scriptural  truth  are  found,  far  anil 
vide,  in  tfie  traditions  of  s^vages^and  ^errii^vHiised  people.  And 
such  corroborative  ^viferic^,'  hdrxvever  slight,  arte  not  to  be  de- 
spised, because  th^y  krt  not  ncfeded-:  tJwSe^He  tnttids  habitually 
careless  to  ^  proofg  of  holy  ^\T!t/  Mhich  may  tttteicpectedly  he 
awakened  by  them,  perceiving  how  striking  the  reteinblance  is^ 
and  how  inexplicable  upon  ftny  other  soliUioTi  thi»n  (hat  there  is  a 
foundation  of  truth*  Mythic  poems  ^re  among  the  most  valuable 
treasures  that  can  be  rescued  from  the  ruins  of  time.  It  is  the 
more  desirable  that  these  Tahiti  an  songs  should  be  preserved^ 
because  tliey  contain  many  words  wliich  air  no  longer  in  comm[>n 
use; — proof,  therefore,  of  their  antiquity,  Mr.  Eltb,  indee'l, 
is  disposed,  he  says,  to  a.scrihe  the  higlie^  antiquity  to  them* 
They  are  highly  figurative  ;  highly  im pa ssiotied,  whei^*  the  subject 
requires  it  ;  and,  as  far  as  can  be  jiidgied  from  the  scant)*  speci- 
mens which  are  given  in  this  most  intier^sfting  tvoi^,  they  seem  to 
be  in  the  best  spirit  of  easteni  poettyV   '     '  "'"  ' ' 

The  first  missionaries  took  out  with  them  a  small  vocabulary, 
which  one  of  the  unfortunate  men  belonging  to  the  Bounty 
had  ct>m piled — -an  officer  among  the  mutineers,  who  suffered 
death,  aud  had  given  these  papers,  as  the  best  thing  he  had  to 
give,  to  the  clergyman  whose  mournful  office  it  was  to  attend  hiai 
m  his  confinement*  They  found  it  of  more  use  than  every  other 
aid ;  and  though,  in  acquiring  the  language,  they  had  experienced 
that  difficulty  which  is  always  found  in  studying  a  language  essen- 
tially as  \Yv\\  nn  radically  dtff\^rent  from  our  omji,  their  task  was^ 
easier  than  if  it  had  been  a  savage  tongue  ;  for  in  die  language, 
as  well  as  the  institutions,  of  the  Polynesians,  there  are  proofs  of 
old  civilization,  far  exceeding  that  of  the  state  in  whidi  our 
iiarigalors  discovered  tliem<  Mr,  Nott  had  resided  long  enough 
in  their  island  to  become  as  familiar  with  the  language  as  any 
person  v^n  be  with  a  foreign  tongue ;  and  the  labour's  of  the  first 
missionaries  had  so  much  facilitated  the  acquirement  to  those  who 
came  after  them,  that  Mr,  Ellis  could  converse  familiarly  in  it  on 
any  common  subject,  m  less  than  twelve  months  after  his  arrival  ; 
though  it  shotdd  be  noticed  tliat  his  progress  ^%*as  much  advitnced 
by  his  employment  m  printing  the  Tahitian  books,  which  brought 
BQ  many  \\  ords  contioually  under  his  eye,  and  familiarized  him  im- 
perceptibly to  the  orlhtigrapliy-  They  were,  therefore,  qualified 
for  the  translation  which  they  undertook,  and  also  for  composing* 
in  this  language  ;  and  they  had  always  tlM  mdfit  iofeUigent^  the 
natives  to  asaist  tkem;<in>niliooD€ij  how^f^^  di«l  Apty^ileiife' more- 
assistance  than  from  Poaiare.  Thil[<ranalrkiible  perioii,  ^riio  ex- 
celled all  his  subjects  in  applieatioQ>  and  in  capacity  was  Hiferior 
to  none  of  them,  took  great  delight  in  his  native  language ;  he- 
made 
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made  a  study  of  it,  iivbeo,  liis  Tiews  expanded  with  his  acquire* 
ments,  and  had hjSguu  to.(;pmpile  {MliiQ^onacji,  Vfkl^  ^*  thorough 
knowledge  .of,  tl^.  U9f|g^  aJod  aii^lent  iiii#,^tajtiQ^^,of.  Uie  people 
vould  haTe^im4^  ^iipa^u^le,  if  l^e^a^  Hv^d  to,  qoiupliete.it. 

With.Ju«^  ai^mtaiK^;  wd  ,the  ,g^efi^ljd^^jrei  fwJmpr<ovement, 
great  pppg^e«s,,w?i#tiwd9  iith^  wM^  pf,th€i  Nj^W' T^^tain^ut  was 
traiisbted  and  priiiledj  and  |jarU  of  the  OW,  MUile  the  remuiiider 
was  ill  pvogress.  If,  iiidt^eJ,  Foijiarii's  pqwer  Und  beeii  coiiiDicn- 
suxate  Hiih  his  cksires,  lie  would  have  vied  with  those  princes 
who  have  bG/m  mo^fc  celebiatqd  fqi  their  wQrks  of  pie^y-  \Vithou 
consiiUi^g,  the.  mis^iottarieSf  Im  dctiarmiued  upon  iirectiiig  what 
thej  h^vc  c^led  a  Royal  Mission  Chapel — an  astoiiisbiug  struc- 
ture it  is,  *  Qoiisideriug  the  imperfect  skill  of  ihe  artiticcj^s,  the 
rude  uatLU^e  pf  iheirtp^lgj  the  timuisiug  quantity  of  materials  used, 
and  the  uj^iuer  ill  wiu^itlie  workmaiijijjip  i^  copipleted*' 

*  It  U  seven  huRdi:4'd^j^  ^tH'-eh'*;  feet  io  kijgth,  and  ^fty-four  ^vide. 
Thirty-six  massy  cylindrical  pm*ra  of  the  bread^frmt  tree  gust Jiin  the 
centre  of  the  roof,  and  two  hundred  a^d  eighty  smaller  one^,  of  th@ 
same  Baaterial,  support  tbe  wall- plate  along  the  sidfs,  and  around  the 
circulfir  ends,  of  the  buLldlng.  The  sides  or  walls  around  are  cum- 
posed  of  planks  of  the  bread-fruit  tret- ,  fixed  perpetidicuiarly  io  square 
sleepers^the  trhole,  cither  smoothtd  ^vith  a  carpenter's  plane»  or 
polished,  acehrding  lo  the  pructlce  of  the  natiTes,  by  rubbing  the 
timber  With  srtt^bth  t^onil  and  sund.  One  hundred  and  thirty 'three 
windows  fir  aperturef^,  *furai&hed  w'itlr  sli^rig  fibutters,  admit  botli 
light  an^raiT)  'hfldr  6w^nty«-iffa&  dodrs  affbrd  iilgr^ss  and  egress  to 
the  c^Bgtreaaddn^o  .'Thciibuildbig  was  €t)tered  withi  the  leaves  of  the 
pandinus^^  ifuelosed  mth  a  strong  &nd  neat,  iow  aumoa^  or  hoarded 
fence;  and  the  area  wltliin  the  iiiclosure  nii«  61kd  with  basaltic 
pebbles,  or  brokew  coral*  Tlie  roof  wns  too  1or%  and  the  width  and 
elevation  of  the  hi*ilding  itoo  disprtiportioned  to  itf  length,  ;tg!  allow  oif 
ha  appearing  either  stupeudous  or  magnificent,  l^ke  ij^t^rioi:  of  this 
apaeiou^  stru<;ture  was  at  once  singular  and  striking,  iT^®.  h^ttqni 
was  covered  I  jn  the  native  fashion,  with  long  grass,  ana»  with  the 
exception  of  ^  seii^il  space  arpund  each ,  pulpit,  was  filled  with  plain 
hut  substantial  lonnns  or  benches.  The  rafters  were  hound  with  cu« 
riously-braid^d  cord,  coloured  in  Aatxve  dyes,  or  cOVe red  nearly  to  this 
top  of  thfe  tcJpf  With  finely- woven  matting,  made  of  the  white  bark  of 
the  ptifati^ 'dl*  /w&/^c£;*,  and  often  presenting  a  cbequered  mixturd 
of  oppositi?  eolouTSt  by  no  means  uiiplea^ng  to  the  eye.  The  end 
of  the  matting  usually  hunj^  down  fwm  the  upper  part'of  th*  rafter^ 
threes  six,  or  nme  feet^aiid  terminated  in  a  fine  bread  fringe  or  bor- 

Theiei4ur&we(a<fppjlfMlayi^  abont  two 

lumdi^d  j«d  sia^  fQMif:iapart  from  «aek  olherybut  without  any 
pwtitioQ  between^  ^  rWhen  it  was  opened,  three  sermons  were 
Dieached  diere  at  tbe  same  time  to  three  distinct  congregations, 
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each  conHflting  of  more  than  two  diouiaBd  hearers;  and  the 
size  of  the  building  is  sttch^  that  a  space  remained  between 
these  congregations^  and  no  confusion  was  occasioned  by  the 
simultaneous  delivery.  The  missionaries  more  than  once  ex* 
pressed  their  regret  that  ao  much  time  and  cost  dioold  be  ex- 
pended in  erecting  so  largie  a  buildings  when  one  of  smaller 
dimensions  wonld  haye  been  quite  as  usefuL  But  Pomare  was 
not  to  be  dissuaded  from  a  purpose^  which,  if  not  judicious,  orir 
ginated  certainly  in  a  just  and  noble  feebng.  The  most  spacious 
and  durable  stiuctufes  which  hadever  been  erected  in  diose  wlaiids> 
he  said,  were,  the  maraes^lhqF  bear,  iwleed,  thosigh  far  inferi<»' 
in  magnitude^  an  observable  resembfainoe  to  the  Aatec  templeit 
or  cus)— it  beboted  them,  tiierefore,  who  bad  past  from  that  crael 
idolatry  to  die  service  of  the  true  God,  to  couslvuct  a  better 
temple  for  the  happier  and  holier  worship  which  it  was  now  their 
duty  to  peribrm.  And  he  asked  them'wiMfther-Solomon,  who  was 
a  good  king,  did  not  ereet  a  boase  for  delio^ldi  superior  to  every 
building  in  Judea  or  die  surrounding  eountries? 

It  id  to  be  regretted  that  ^one  whose  deposition  would  have  led 
him  to  erect  a  minster,  which  should  have  remained  to  be  th^ 
admiration  of  succeeding  ages,  could  raise  only  a  structure 
perishable  as  the  first  wattled  edifice  for  Christian  worship  in 
Great  Britain !  Ikideed,  though  it  was  opened  in  the  spring  (rf' 
1819,  the  roof  had  begun  to  decay  in  lS2fi,-^and  it  is  more  dian 
probable  that  it  is  by  this  time  in  ruins.  Such,  however,  as  it 
was,  Mr.  Ellis,  though  aware  of  its  perishaMeness  and  compara* 
tive  inutility,  did  not  enter  it  for  die  first  time  vfithout  emotion. 

*  Although  divested,'  he  says,  *  of  every  thing  like  stiateliness  or 
grandeur,  the  first  visit  I  paid  to  the  chapel  left  a  Btrottg  impression 
on  my  mind.  I  entered  from  the  west;  and  the  perspecthre  of  a 
crista,  fOEfecndiug  upwards  of  serven  haadmd  feet,  partially  illuminated 
by  the  bright  ^w  of  a  strong  noon-4isy  light  entering  through  the 
windows,  which  wevec^iened  at  distent  interals,  along  the  lengthened 
line  of  piUaors  tiuit  suppm*ted  the  rafters«-«the  dean  rustic  appeaiance 
cf  the  grasfr^spread  floor — the  uniformity  of  the  aiiaple  «id  rude 
forms  extendi]]^  throngbottt  the  whole  building— the  palpils  raised 
above  them — heightened  the  effect  of  the  per^ctive.  Be^des  these, 
the  singular,  novely.]igbt«  waving,  and  not  inel^ant  adornments  of 
the  roof,  all  coiobined  to  increase  the  effect.  The  reflectiopoa  also 
associated  with  the  puipose  for  which  it  had  been  erected,  and  the 
lecent  events  in  the  nistory  of  the  people,  whose  first  national  Chris* 
tian  temple  we  were  visiting,  awakened  a  train  of  solemn  and  grateful 
«motk)tts.  How  it  might  be  when  the  house  wa^  filled,  I  do  not  know ; 
but  when  empty,  the  human  voice  cotdd  be  distinctly  heard  &om  one 
end  to  the  other,  without  any  great  effort  on  the  part  of  those  who  at 
this  distance  called  or  answered. 
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*  A  long  aiBle  at  passage,  between  tbe  fonBa»  extends  from  one  end 
to  the  othei;.  In  walking  aloi^  this  aisle  on  my  first  visit,  I  wa^ 
surprised  to  see  a  watercourse  five  or  six  feet  wide,  crossing,  in  an 
oblique  direction,  the  floor  of  the  chapel.  On  inquiry  of  the  peopl^ 
who  accompanied  our  party,  they  said  it  was  a  natural  watercourse 
from  the  mountains  to  the  sea ;  and  that,  as  they  could  not  divert  its 
channel  so  as  to  avoid  the  building  without  great  additional  labour, 
and  constant  apprehension  of  its  returning,  they  had  judged  it  best  to 
make  a  grft^g  at  eadi  tA&e  mider  the  widl,  and  allow  it  to  pass  in  its 
aeewrtomed  channel  A«  it  -was  not  dnfkig  the  rainy  season  that  we 
were  tbere,  it  was  dry ;  die  sides  vviere  walled,  and  tiie  bottom  neatly 
pttmd ;  b«t  in  Jthe  nuoy  season,  wtien  the  wster  is  constsatly  iowing 
Arongiv  it»  eiieol  msst  ibe  father  singokr  oo  the  naattds  of  thoe» 
mtdog  lUtfLnit  ihirii^  p«Mc  fwfshjp.*^— ^foU  ii.,  p.  104rWO«» 

Is  there  as^  cause  for  appreheoding  tb^  tlie  religion  wbacb 
tbis  poetr  prince  siM;oee4pd  ia  estaUishiiig,  with  so  mncfa  policy, 
and  with  so  careftil  A  tflesiveifor  the  improfement  of  his  country- 
men, sbould  be  as  JktJe  difra|[>le  aiaoBg  tbem  as  the  great  temple 
ivhich  he  erected  in  |Im9  pride^  and  the  joy,  and  the  pie^  of  has 
lieart  ?  Tbe  ^piastionaiay  weU  be  aakad  by  tbose  who  know  that 
of  the  happgr  ogmmuaities  which  the  Jesuits  formed  in  Paragu^r^ 
aad  maintained  for  more  than  a  century^  not  a  wreck  is  now 
remaiiungi;  and  who  know aUo  how  nearly  Jesuidz^  Cbristianttjr 
had  become  the<raJij|g  religion  io  Japan.  Nor  will  it  be  con* 
aidered  an  aninspQitant  i^e$tion  by  aU  those  who  feel  interested 
for  the  walfave  of  their  fetlowHeraaturea.  Tbe  pepnlatioii  of  the 
Georgiaa  aod  Socieiy  idsypda^  io  Nthkh.  Christianity  has  now 
been. made  the  pfofosasd  religion  of  the  rulers  and  the  peo^» 
amounts^  with  that  of  the  a^yacent  clusters,  wherewith  the  natives 
of  those  isles  maintain  a  constant  intercourse,  and  to  which 
Christian!^  has  been  conveyed  by  native  or  European  teaahers, 
to  little  lees  than  fifty  thousattd  souls.  The  Mar^|uaMS  are  not 
iacluded.  in  this  estimate :  their  population  is  aupposed  to  be 
about  thirty  dioosand  ;  and  thither,  also,  teachers  are  gone.  To 
comm  at  any  weiMbunded  opinion  upon  this  po»t,  it  nmst  fint 
be  inqwed  how  far  the  conversian  has  been  any  tbing  more  thu 
nominal  nfi  the  great  body  of  the  inhabitants,  aad  whether  the 
missionftriee  hare  proceeded  as  wisely  and  as  unexcepdonably  in 
tbe  civil  as  in  the  reUgioiiu  part  ot  dieir  ntintstiy« 

Even  if  the  noass  of  these  new  Christians  understood  the  motivea 
of  the&  apparent  conversion  as  little  as  those  American  Indians 
whom  the  Spanish  missionaries  sprinkled  with  besoms  to  the  right 
and  left  till  tney  blistered  their  hands  by  the  work ;  or  as  our  own 
jLnglo-Saxon  ancestors,  when  they  were  baptized  by  thousands 
in  dbe  Swale ;  tbe  change  would  still  be  effectual  in  die  next  ge^ 
Aeration,  if  only  care  were  taken  to  train  up  the  children  in  the 
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way  they  should  go,  aad  to  prohibit  si\  old  practices  connected 
with  the  aboli^d  idolatry*  Iq  timnssfm^t  Providte^cie  has  shaped 
for  the  missioi^ries  9  pbM) ;  they  bad  «ot  ao.  mueb  as-  rough-hewn 
one  for  themselves  when  they  entc^  upen  ifaetr  vodftrtaking. 
But  there  is  reason  to  think  that  never  before,  in  any  national 
conversion,  was  ^  there  so  large  jok  pro|K)rtion  oC^jgf&r^om  who 
heartily  renounced  their  old  errors,  ^u4  si|M:Qrely  Eeceived  the 
truths  which  wer^  protposed  for  tii&k.  beUe£»  At  tkm  yrmj  time 
when  the  jous^ionarles  tboAiglM;  their  eieiiiaBs  had  been  attogether 
wasted^  they  had  in  i«aUl^  achieved  oae  of  tkm  »ott -important 
and  most  difficult  oli^ects,  and  mt^  wtbout  whioh  m&  progress 
could  ever  iuMne-beaii  mads.  Tbey  liad  sbowvl,  beyond  all  doubt, 
that  the  welfare  of  Ibe  natives  was  die  whole  and  sole  aim  of  their 
desires;  and  lliat  thay  had  not  come  thither  to  seek  their  own 
interest/  nor  to  lead  an  idle,  still  less  a  licentious  life  ;  they  had 
explicidy  stated  this  as  soon  as  they  cdak(  make  themselves  under* 
stood,  and  their  whole  conduct  had  beeli  in  accord  with  their 
{H^fession.  The  natives  were  thoroughly  convinced  of  this  before 
any  other  effect  was  produced  upon  them.  And  when  they  un- 
derstood, which  it  was  not  difHcult  for  them  to  uodecstand,  that 
religion  only  had  induced  these  Europeans  lo  resiJe  among  them, 
and  labour  for  their  good,  through  frequti]t  dangers  and  continual 
discouragement,  they  could  Hot  but  think  favourably  of  the  re* 
ligion  which  produced  such  a  frame  of  mind.  The  next  step 
was  to  compare  it  with  their  owu^  more  perhaps  at  first  in  its 
immediate  dfects,  than  in  the  hopes  aud  fears  vvhicli  it  held  out  ; 
but  as  soon  as  they  dared  entertam  a  doubt  concerning  their  own 
superstition,  its  atrocity  was  such  that  they  could  not  but  regard  it 
with  abhorrence* 

The  extreme  wickedness  also  which  was  connected  with  that 
superstition  operated  in  a  remarkable  manner  toward  the  change. 
There  are  false  reli^ons,  which  call  for  painful  sacrifices  firom 
their  votaries, — sacrifices  not  to  be  performed  withcMit  die  most 
entire  faith,  and  the  tnost  heroic  sielf-4avoti<Ni :  auch  aie  idiose 
life-long  peoanots  which  die  Cskirs  of  India  at  this  dsf  inflict 
upon  tbesi8elvea;*-^§uich  (in  those  rare  cases  vriiere  k  is  purely 
voluntary)  is  the  immolation  of  the  Hindao  widow  «pon  her 
husband's  funeral  pile ;  and  such,  in  former  times,  ^to  adduce 
a  inore  appalling  example,)  was  the  devotion  of  dlose  parents 
who  offered  op  their  children  in  the  fire  to  Moioob,—- which 
no  compassionate  heart  could  bear  to  think  of,  if,  in  the  case 
of  those  who  acted  thus  ~under  a  dreadful  mispei^uasion  of 
their  duty,  it  were  not  allowable  for  us  to  trust  in  the  uu- 
<:ovenanted  mercies  of  our  all-merciful  Father.  These  diabo- 
lical religions  prepossess  their  unhappy  votaries,  against  the  ad- 
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mission  of  a  better  faith  by  the  pride  of  human  nature,  which 
they  excite,  and  gratify,  afid  dehide.  But  the  state  of  feeling  in 
Polynesk  is-very  ditifereitty — and  the  niissJonaries  notice  it  as 
,  unlike  anly«Aing  ^hich  has  been  remarked  in  former  conversions. 
Theyiay^ 

*  We  never  «let  with  one  who  doubted  the  natural  depravity,  or  innate 
tandeney  to  evfl,  in  the  human  heart.  We  never  met  with  any  who 
were  IntMnsd  to'8U|)^e  they  eould,  without  some  procuring  cause, 
be  jngtfiWd  in  the  sight  of  Ood«  This  may  perhaps  arise  &>m  the 
ciroum«taiio«  of  there  being  no  indiridnal  among  ^em^  whose  past  life 
bad  not  been  polluted  by  deeds  which  even  natural  conscience  told 
them  were  wrong,  and  consequently  no  axgumenta  were  necessary  to 
convince  waef  one  that  he  was  guilty  befwe  God«  They  must  deny 
the  existence  of  the  Deity,  and  of  all  by  wKfh  the  Kviag  and  true 
God  is  distuiguished  from  their  own  sensekss  idols,  before  they  could 
for  a  moment  su)^^09e  their  past  lives  appeared  otherwiM  than  criminal 
before  Him.  Their  fearful  sUte,  and  the  consequences  of  guilt,  they 
never  disputed,  but  were  always  ready  to  acknowledge  that  they  must 
not  only  appear  criminal,  but  offensive  to  the  Most  High,  on  account 
of  their  vices.' — ^pp.  315,  316. 

Their  primitive  notions  of  the  nature  of  sacrifice,  which  they 
called,  in  their  language,  '  a  disentangling  from  guilt/  prepared 
them  also  to  admit  the  reasonableness  of  that  'all-sufficient  sacri* 
fice  once  made,'  of  which,  when  they  comprehended  it,  (as  far  as 
man  may  presume  to  call  it  comprehensible j^)  they  felt  and  ac- 
knowledged the  necessity,  and  the  inestimable  value.  No  neo- 
phytes could,  in  this  respect^  have  been  in  a  more  docile  state. 

•  When  asked,'  says  Mr.  Ellis,  '  as  we  sometimes  were,  "  How  do 
you  know  the  Bible  is  the  word  of  God?"  we  did  not  adduce  an 
in&Uible  church,  by  which  it  had  been  determined  what  were  the 
canonical  books,  and  by  whom  they  had  been  preserved ;  nor  did  we 
r^erthem  often  to  the  testimony  of  history,  to  prove  that  the  persons* 
whose  names  Were  affixed  to  the  different  parts,  actually  wrote  the 
books  ancrli^  to  them,  but  we  referred  them  to  their  internal  evi- 
dence, tl»ir  harmony  or  accordance  with  the  works  of  creation,  and 
the  dispaaeatians  of  Providence,  in  their  display  of  the  Dime  charac« 
ter  and  perfectiottB,  their  admirable  adaptatiowtothe  end  to  which 
they  w^ii0  givi^  and  the  imiversality  of  their  application  to  mankind. 
Next  to  the  ageaqr  of  that  blessed  Spirit,  under  whoee  influence  those 
Scriptures  ware  first  penned,  and  by  which  ahme^  tiiey  become  the 
means  of  spiritual  illuroinatk>n  to  any  individual^  the  interiial  evi- 
dences of  the  Bible  have  operated  i4>on  the  roinda  of  the  natives  with 
great  force.  When  they  have  been  asked  why  they  believed  the 
Scriptures  to  be  the  word  of  God,  they  have  answered,  "  We  believe 
they  have  a  higher  than  hiunan  origin,  because  they  reveal  what  man 
could  never  know  ;  not  only  in  reference  to  God  himself^  but  our  own 
origui  and  destinies,  and  what,  when  revealed,  appears  to  us  true ; 
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becanse  its  declaiatioDS  accord  \vith  the  testunonj  of  our  own  coO'* 
sciences,  as  to  the  mora^  character  of  our  actions ;  and  because^ 
though  written  T)y  persons  who  never  saw  us,  or  knew  our  thoiights^ 
it  describes  so  accurately  our  inclinations,  .ipiaginations,  motives,  and 
passions.  It  must  have  been '  dictJatied  by  One  who  k^ewwhat  man 
was,  better  than  we  know  each  other,  or  it  could  not  have  displayed 
dur  actual  StHledo  cofrwitly.**  Thclse,  t>t  decldratjons  io  the  same 
dFect,  if  not  [rfretl  in  pr^eisety  the  wrme  t^o]^d8,"«irere  thfe  wasons  they 
frequently  flsslgned  'for  betkrviiig  <^4  dirine  ori^  of  the  Scriptures/ 

With  this  docility,  they  were  a  sober  people  in  their  O^atisitioa 
of  belief.  The  missionaries  observe,  that  there  were'  ^  but  few  of 
what  could  be  called  sudden  conversions  t'  tbe  fewer,  we  should 
say,  the  better.  '  Irr  general,  the  process  by  which  their  view» 
and  feelings  have  been  changed  has.  beetf  gnidu«i)y  mid  almost 
iinper^jeptible,  as  to  its  preefsef  manner  of  opemtfiony  tb^wgb  most 
decisive  in  its  nature,  and  iinquestion(it)ie  in  Its  tendency/  We 
are  loW  of  no  devotional  raptute9>  and'  of*  no  ug6tAen  of  udndL 
The  natives,  ithenf  fnlly  sensible  of  the  efierffio««  sipoff-v^ieh  they 
had  committed  in  their  idotatrous  stefte,  seein>  to  cofltidter  that 
these  things  were*  done  <  igrionmtiy^  in  unbelief,'  «ndMSo  repbse  ia 
full  trust  upon  tlref  coiftenairt  of  mercy;  The  tnisdoMaries,  being 
accustomed  to  it  great  dispkry  of  religious  ettiotiou  at  homeyr 
wender  at  this,  and  know  not  how  to^ce«innt  fOriit.' ^  Mtdoe* 
net  appear,'  they  say,  ^  genemtly,  diit#M/ir  eitaoltenti  ai%  s»  Aoite 
80' ours,  or  that  they  are  ec^usAty  soseepfiMe  tf  y^'WA'AoifOTr 
with  persoHH  trained  in  civitmed  soci^t^.*  Yet  ttetf^  ii^  il0l)ii«9  w 
theii>  mlinners  or  foroier  institutMii^  td^iMu^:^  '^'Muf^rfg  tlie 
North  jAtti^fteato  tol>eir)  a  prideof  ^ds^V  M^  tt^A^^iil^thait: 
nuaerafefy  loir Hieg^ee'  6f  saviig^  Sfe  wtiM^  )l^[>«M^-'*e  auinii 
anil  intelleeiuM' faculties.  Moiw  probably  ma^  4^  npfmmnit. 
vMmi  of  i^el^ou^  t^notieil'  be  expluned^  by  sifOiMy  ^ao^ydeing^ 
thttj  td^t,  iliferehas  beeii  no  t^m^tktioift  for  them  to  p^ofesa 
morethftO'ih^re^K    ' 

'Ofthtftf^^lmgohy^ismomentousf  subject)  v^hieH  ^;i^*n]lo«rti> 
be  desired  and  e^pdctbd,-  Ihe^ie  vohiriies^  iftd^ec)^  cOflfiiin -dflPectittlg 
ptoof.  Natural  ^tieitioha  iitive  arisen  in  their  awakened  tmldi — 
not  to  shake  their  tirfiest^iting  belief,  But  to  troubto  and  ter  dia^ 
tress  tbeni.  They*  asked  dieir  teachers^  if  notie  of  tbdr  abdbaUNV 
nor  any  of  tiie  fortner  inhabitants  of  theae  islMda^  bict'i^iitt  Uy 
h^ven  ?  '  This/  sa^a  Mr.  Ellis,  ^  to  ua  and  to^  thetti'vMa^^JMe  of 
the  most  digressing  disbuaatona  upon  'wbkli  Wtf  l^ver-eiile^ad* 
To  them  it  ^as  peculiarly  so ;  for  we  may  mit^rally  suppose,}  di% 
recoUecrion  of  tbe  imtividvala  whom  nany  of  ifaem  bad  peAaps> 
p^aoned,  murdered  without  provocalKm,  slam  in  baVtM,  Oi^  killed 
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fcr  sacrifice^  wooM,  on  these  occasions^  probribly  recur  to  their 
■inids;  and  at  these  tinesy  many  a  parent  s  heart  must  have  been 
rent  with,  anguidii  to  tis  inconceivable,  at  the  remembrance  of 
those  childiea  in  wW>s^  J^lood  their  ha^ds  had  been  embrued/ 
^  These  was^'  ba^iqrs,  ^ «  degree  of  painful  emotioo  among  them 
vheoeyer  th|i  s^bje^t  was  ustroduqed,''^^  faaUng  at  times  so  over* 
poweiiQgtas  to  suapoDd  Ihe  c^a^fersatiooy  or  make  an  abrupt 
trunitiati  lo-iome  tAtw  subjecl  neeeissaiy^^  At  such  times,  the 
missionaries  themselves  were  led  to  entertain  opinioas  more  wise^ 
more  jnst^  and  move  misrciMt  ,tbaci>  those  of  the  school  in  which 
thej-bad  ibeen.tcainefiU  Bbiankii^  Ihejn  fr<M»  diat  iapious  belief 
whleheomieate^tbe  ^ry  of  the  Abnigh^  with  the  eternal  suffer- 
mgsof  lusfcr^atiliesy  they.said  tbat  it  waf.BQt  for  them  to  saj 
i^al  waa  the  fl^it^fof  the  departed;  tba£  the  heathen  had  not  been 
left  wiliMMit'  ther  adm<fnitip9  of  conscience,  on  the  evidence  of 
which  witnesa  dteywouU)  be.  acquitted  or  convicted, at  the  awful 
bar;  and  diat  whatever  crimes  they  mi^ht  have  to  answer  for,  rejec- 
tion of  the  gospel  would  not  be  one,— which  would  be  the  heaviest 
condemnation  on  those,  by  whom,  it  was  neglected  or  desired* 

In  these  inquiries,  there  is  proof  of  a  deep  and  well-founded 
religiaujs  feeUng*  Under  mor^  a^ect^g  cirpumstaoces,  concern** 
ittg  the  childrm  which  th^y.had  losU  ^  Am  th^ic  spirits,'  tbej 
imildi  lagr, '  in  iQHtes  rd^rkn^,  vf^iere  theca.  lis  we^ng  and  guMshr 
ing  of  lae^  Qaiar«  tfa^y  t^vy.  V  To  idMa  the/missioaaiisa  wimid 
reply,  th^«^AbB  lopknc^  tfaof  sa^.^^s  pot  ipvau'^nrith  confi* 
dencc^  *  thatt  thi^  ^^^wf  reason  to  hof^iand  Mjm^  tbejf  had  their 

rrt  m  tfaatcovanant  of  redemirtWDn  md.^m^i^hweSox^'uk  bliss*! 
may  be  .smfgjnedt  with  what  ^nc^oo.  tb^sia^  qiie«^)Mi  were  pitl 
hy  those,  mci^bim  who  bsd  beaa  i^t^  >h«bit«of  dj^stnoyiny^  thak 
chihle^'L  Often  #uch  iodai^i^uals  (wouhtiS^^x  thi^i  £^ed  them 
was  OMMpe  Af  merej  for,  tbam.r  thatf  thaK.  i^  iwpiw^ly  com* 
outtedLpajpttmylimeA  mindor  i^  fi^  ipfw^9tik*4m  .whM.  pt  »• 
haps  rei>eat  die  scripture  declaration,  that  qQ^»p|iMrdeflW  badi 
etgrwrtijifrwattdiftg  jj^  hmp,  and  aski.  ^^m^^Mm  ^  ^^^^ 
Ch«i«i;/firfijpMriw  I  wwa  wv  ioiird#rav8.:o£  ttwict  ^m^r/ehiktrea 
anKiltAilpfMiV;!^ &oi»e  fODei.woidd  ^y^^th^j^  imaij^  of  tha 
1)afa9«»iwfc0a^jM^qF4iD8.ti>  die  aocursf^tfcmitwi  i^Hhekr/wm^ 
mtmrhnM9^ir9fffip  m^f^  av^r^fori^sefit  ta  h^^thp^i^,  aDd«  asit 
wnmi0<<qpni|ao%  kW^t^  bar  patb|  so,lAiJst,sbf^  wa%  ^imd.  VW 
te  mtmShiimHGfe%,fiww  of  tho  bushes  &w  priv^  prayeri  kal 
^Mr.jhytpjdboHM  arise  before  hax*  At  a  schiikA.eiammalion^ 
'wiian,!  Jttflpboy  I>a4  J»cwred  a  prase,.(perb^;)#.acopy,«if  oasiof  Ami 
gafpilia)  mA  waawaUuog  ba^k  to  his  saat.vfiitb  it|(  ^  X  have  saen^' 
says  Mr»  SUs,  *  the  mother's  eye  follow  the  child  with  all  a 
parent's  fond  emotion  beaming  in  it,  while  the  tear  of  pleasure  has 
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8|[>arklecl  there ;  and^  in  striking  contrast  with  this,  die  childless 
mother  might  be  seen  weeping  at  the  recollection  of  the  dear 
babesy  whidi,*  under  the  iivlhienee  of  idolatry ,  she  bad  destroyed, 
and  which,  but  for  her  owa  murderous 'hamfe)  might  hate  nii^ied 
in  the  throng  she  iheit  behead  beAMr^  beri^ '  Sneh  -knotihiers  often 
affected  the  missiodsfri^'bytheomitrasi  which 'th^y'dve#>  between 
their  own  x^hildless  iaud'desblMe'ecmdMon,  ^tbi<tbat^of  "diose 
happy^par^rits^  who^  uhder  the  re^gnof'Mesiriab^'wepe'^ui'rouaded 
by  their  offspHng.  At  a  meeting  in  RMrteay  where  the'ohildren 
were  examin^dy  a  venerable  old  nvan  k-ose-^"  .  ''«  •  '  " 
*  and  addressed  the  assembly,. 'wMi  iitiprtessJv^  'action^'  iitid  'sftfoflgly 
excited  fiielitTg.  Comparing  tlie  past' with  th^r  pres^iit'  flftat^of  ime 
people,  lie  said,  ^'  I<\fas  a  mighty  chlerf;  the  spe«'0|vwhidh'We  are 
now  a&SMnbied  trasjby  mefm§&'6acaed;ifortn^y0elfiimpd«£uiiii3P};  ilavge 
was  my  fiudily^  .buatui  aWne ienuda  ;LaU/liai(e  dkdini.ibe  anrwoe  of 
Satan— they  knew  not  thb  gorxl  word  wludi  I  aim  3j>areti  to  Si.e  ;  my 
heart  is  loii^itig  foe  ilieni,  and  often  aays  wUhin  me,  Ob  1 ,  tliat  .they 
Jiad  not  diitl  so  soon  r  grtmt  are  my  i*riiin;rt  ;  I  am  tlie  fatlier  m1  ^iipe- 
teen  chiidreii  j  all  of  them  I  have  murdered^— now'  my  heart  lon^,  for 
tliL'tn. — Hiid  Xk^Y  been  spared,  they  would  have  been  men  and 
women — learning  an^  Icnow'ing  the  word  of  the  tme  God.  Bdt  lyliile 
I  was  thus  destroying  them,  no  one ,  not  even  my' own  cousin^  (point- 
ing to  Tanmtoa  the  kin^,  ^i-^ho  presided  at  the  meeting^  s^ tared  my 
hand,  or  said,  Spare  them.'  No  one  said.  The  gd6d  Word,  the  true 
word  is  coming,  spare  5*otsr  children  ;  and  now  mjr  heart  isj  repehting 
— ^is  weeping  for  thtm  !*'  *^*-iTo!,  i,  p.  502.  ,        , 

The  mi&aiotiaries  who  have  been  longest  in  theW  islands^'say, 
they  have  never  met  with  one  woman  wiio,  if  i\\B  we^e  a  mdther 
under  the  foitner  system^  had  noteommitted  iufanticide.  The  Very 
circumstance  of  their  destroying  instead  of  nursing  their  children 
rendered  births  more  numerous ;  and  it  is  certain,  that  not  les??  than 
two-thirds  of  the  infants  who  were  born  into  idie  world  were  im- 
mediately murdered  by  their  parents  :  so  poweiful  for  e^il  h  cus- 
tom, and  so  dreadful  are  the  consequences  of  T!Kese  infer  rial 'ido- 
latries !  For  there  was  no  want  of  natural  affection  in  the  pataits 
•i— in  this  respect^' nature  &  ^veiy  vvhei'e  the'saYh^-nev^ry 'wfcere 
beneficent  arid  wise.',  •  TW^fie  wefd  llnrfes/  says'  Mi*.  EHiar,  ^  when 
a  mother's  love;  a'^otH^'s  feelirigs  overcame  the  trdti^  force  of 

Eagan  custom^  andnlllibr  endeavburs  w^re  us^d  to  'sdve  heV  diild:^ 
e  had  heard  mdi^t  aflPectid^  instances  of  sudU'  sttng^gi^,  tietween 
the  mother  to  bre^ferve  iirtd'lhe  father  and  rehihim  to  tlestroy 
it'  and  always  if  th^'infant  was  allowdd  to  live'  t<^*  ihihutes  or 
lisdf  ati  hour,  it  was  saf6;  instead  of  a  murder^rV^riisp  it'te- 
c^ived  a  mother')^  carbssei^,  and'was  afterwards  tre^d  ^K^' the 
l^ateat  tenderness.  '"^*"  *"  ^«    * 

""  The  new  religion  has  now  a  sure  and  powerful  stip^rt  iti'  ma- 
ternal 
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ternal  affection.  The  change '>vhich  has  taken  place  is  also  more 
likely,  to  be  permanent  because  iK  has  not  been  marked  by  any 
sudden  Coi»?«l^i09S|  /n«r  by  those  pairoq^yalBS^  i^hich  the  mission* 
fiiiefl  seeiii;llojbavei^pectod^..  On  the/par-t.  of  Pomare  and  the 
other  4:tue&i  it  baa  ^enitbe  4^U^a|te.re|tcl«o<l  of  an.  abominable 
system  ojf  delusioi^  ttha^  inmedifit^  ^effects:  of^lvhioh  there,  were 
indeed  what:  afigi^  ,aniMiiiuiced,i^'  th0  niitij^ityr-^^-peaoe  and  good- 
wiUL  <  Tlie^masionariel'hsxet'n^t'tbmwv  do^a  ^n&  set lof  idols  to 
iwUk  anotbeiiin/thfMctsie^d;.  Uwy  Mve  practised  no  frauds;  they 
have  taught  in  its  purity>apure  iftitb^  The  Romanist  who,  with 
a  sinoere  min^^-sbou^  venture  to  compare,  th^ir  statements  with 
the  histoid  Q^,l;ii^QwnrSt«  Francis  Xaviffr^ihe  Anniiial  Relations, 
th^  ^ilufl^/£pistles^  iHid  tbe)Bdifying  Letterj^pf  the  Jiesuits,  might, 
from  ^t'<binp(aitib9ayifoi!nl>'>a  taie  judgment  of  the  Mutual  and 
|>ractical  :^iffertoci^  ubetiv^ieen;  Ifae  iRomish  and  r  the  Reformed  re- 
ligion.^ AdoCbifir  ffAdt  bl^fnrMtable  compariaott*  woidd  be,  <  be- 
tu'Cen  the  langtiasze  whk  Ii  ttic.sc  Protestant  missionaries  have  held 
coficenibg  the  state  of  infants  frying:  unbsptized,  and  that  doc- 
trine of  the  Kombh  Church,  \Tiiich  has  produced  volumes  de 
Embryalogid  saerd,  and  led  to  practices  as  pitiable  for  their  ab- 
surdity asjOti  other  aicouiit^j  they  are  revolting  and  umitterabie, 

Difleriug  in  these  resip^cts  from  the  Romish  religioaers  of. 
every  descnptioD,  tbey  differ  ^IsQ  Iroiii  the  Ameiicau  quakers, 
%vho,  ill  the  attempts  which  thcj  have  made  for  improving  some 
of  the  native  iribes^  have  proeecdeci  upon  the  opiniouj  that  civili- 
zation should  precede  conversitwu  The  present  voUimcs  have 
convinced  it%  (fonin^rly  we  thought  othervvist*,)  that  the  mission- 
aries  judged  nghtly  in  tiikin^  an  opposite  course,  and  regarding 
our  taith  m  a  tree,  \vl>icli  brings  forUi  fruits  of  civilization  ag  well 
sm  of  gpod  \v0rks3  a{;r*?^iitg  hereui  uilli  Bishop  Sjwrat^^ ho  says, 
*  itj^  dio  peculiai-  glory  of,  true  Chiis^i^it)>  that  it  does  not 
onlv  gswre  but  civilize  its  real  professprs,'  They  act^ed,  however, 
upon  no  pi^edetqrmiued  system,  but  adapted  their  conduct  to  cir- 
cuitistauces,  ^s  diey  gradually  became  acquainted  with  the  cha- 
racter qt  Uie  peopie,  and  the  diflkulties  of  their  enterprise.  In 
the  cftse  of .  Pomare,  his  earnest  desire  of  improving  himself  ami 
bis  pijople  fed  to  liis  conversion,  and  ^^1  that  the  success  of  the 
mistiioti  tiimed ;  the  iniroductiou  of  more  civilized  arts  and  cus- 
ioiD3  followed  as  a  consequence/  The  most  important  of  these 
WAS  ill  tb£'ir  habitations :  these  were  either  mere  tem|>orary  huti, 
or  bnge  buildinu^s,  which,  for  the,  numbers  that  they  contained, 
mig^it  be  (idled  liuuian  hives,  if  order,  and  propriety,  and  cleanli- 
neit^ rJha^  not  been  wholly  wanting  in  their  economy.  In  the 
Wgest  of  diese,  there  were  forty,  titty,  or  sixty  sleeping  places,  or 
bertfas^^fjimg^  in  parallel  lines  frooLone  end  of  the  house  to  tbe 
...  other, 
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odMTy  aad  wthoiit  aay  tlkwoit  or  skroea  bttw^en  tbem ;  iodaad^ 
tk«re  ivere  oe^Mi^kbaB  mjtfae  lacgest  ^Iwelloigs^  ^dieuf^  aome  of 

ctowD  promiMUMHly.  tbisleep  dttrfev  <  In  4haipoonnr«BbiB%|MrtBt% 

One  of  dieirtie«8oei«'£ov!croi«idmg  dmsHtogedMv^^ 
«taat  apfii##htiMion  efiqyii^iatByiwhudi  wete  svptMoattl  tOfMMUider 
about  dt  dii^^i  oiid  atrMgie,  itbioe  tjo*  JidMitti  ikej^  bene  an  ill 
wiU^  iSthieymertJatmmimlm^iihtA  if^th^ideptimlai^ipiirties, 
Ihej  tboaiglit  ^tbeavelvesi  seoaro  agaiast  tbimdaagdii/.  IiLitkcaa 
dwellings,  there  was  aa  little  comfort  aa  decency,  and  asi little 
deanlinegs  as  comfort.  Tbe  eartkntf  flbor  a«si:ueaidf.  co^red 
with  grass,  wkieb^  wbea  il  was  di-j,  soen^  beoaipe  taHUterto^iusty 
and  swanaedmthWrmin^;  (on  another  tpaif^'whfite  tfaej^Xook  tbek 
meals,  Bittiag  in  dfoleson  the  gnmnd^i^tha  ficiferwattnwlK.taften 
spHt  ia  imdk  diey  washed*  tlwiiifhikodii  J'  The  co«da-4iutJJ«ice 
(to  the  Use  of  whick  the  missioMiries,  for*want  of  aaj.  heltn: 
cause,  impale  the  prefalence  of  dropsies),  and  the  £ea*^water,  io 
which  they  dipt  (heir  food,  were  apilt  there  abo,  and  the  fresh  yaas 
was  often  spread  over -this  wet  Ittte',  till  ^  place  resembled  a 
stable  or  stabfe-yard.  In  the  podrev  hats,  alsoy  ^e  thalch  often 
let  in  the  rain. 

Tbe  missionaries  Umtr  no  tiaie  in  urging,  that  every  family 
should  erect  a  distinct' dweUing  for  itself  ^  dut  tbe  ohicis  should 
partition  bed^rooass  in  their  present  dwellioga,  while  dieor  wese 
building  others  ;  that  they  should  rednce  the  number  of  »tfaetr  in- 
mates, and  erect  distinct  skeping^omna  for  Ibose  ^Om  they  re- 
tained. They  found  as  nuich  docility  as  they  could  have  desired. 
The  coral  re«£i  supply  inexhaustible  materials  for  lioke  ;  with  this 
a  mortar  was  made,  which  sufficed  for  forming  dean  and  durable 
floors,  and  for  Mastering  boarded  or  wicker  walls«  Navenavebia^ 
an  inlerior  chief  in  Hu^ine,  and  Tamatoa,  king  of  Bduatea, 
were  the  first  persotis  who  built  tbonnelves  hoaee8*^-*4he.  first  of 
the  kind  ever  erected  for  their  awn  abode  by  any  of  ihe  natives  of 
tiie  South  Sea  Islands.  The  example  was  rapidly  followed. 
Indeed,  *  the  erection  of  a  house  upon  the  improved  plan,  regu- 
lating its  size  by  the  rank  or  means  of  the  fomily  for  whom  it  was 
designed,  became  a  kind  of  test  of  tbe  sincerity  with  which  they 
desired  and  received  instruction/  Buildii^  vi^re  now  to  be  seen 
lising  every  where,  ^  from  the  snug  litde  cottage,  with  a  single  door 
and  window  in  front,  to  the  large  two-storied  dwelling  of  the  king 
or  chief ; '  and  axes,  planes,  chisels,  gimlets,  and  saws,  were, 
aext  to  their  books,  the  articles  in  most  demand.  And  though 
Ihe  missionaries  could  but  poorly  teach  an  art,  in  which  they  bad 
tfattttselves  almost  every  thing  to  learn,  and  many  materials  wese 
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ivtotnigy  ktfomueli  that  k  was  ncoesaary  to  use  pegs  for  Bails, 
•mni  f«eoQ0«if«lei[4n#tov  skkfo  hwges^  ^lienH^ea.thoiight  tbeir 
tiBM*OTifttfaoir  IMMnn^tirhnh  yibb  ^¥ety  i^rteti)>Hidl  Ma|>k>jF«d  )  tlu^ 
iNKlMiilfltkflMiBaw^iiHb  tuRiicfa  Aej^i  edakbadaHtifMetair  ^tplea- 
«im^  aid  tTiihidp  >nfea8/*wiiod  aq*)Wj^iiirAey)tigl%wb€y><they  needed 
protaodiin'te»»'doW'<M''Vaili.  j*  Tiiflytaroso^aQa^ilei^ft  Ate-con- 
iotVmkkiAikayhwf^  'Ifans  gaiifeady^asil^^ky^'diejroaMUialflpi^t  doubt 
'^wbatkatrtiejatfsikeisame  pflopleyttiiba4ad>tNiPatt0iiteated4o  ki- 
habit  fbe^saine  dtfMBf^  iwilii  t^ ir  piga  aad  riagsy  whami  they  weiie 
'^jir^miol  yriAL'9etaimi*.aai.4b»  wind  i>lewiaailr  ttbenaMi  ibeat  oq 

T4a  ndsBieaasiea  replialedly  advised  thsai  to  buiM  ia  alraight 
Ifote^ 'awttoapi  eqinL4liBtaDee»-belvee» ikekva^ialMl.lkeboUsei, 
^nd  4MU«eeii  ^lirespa^trw-daiettiDgSi  But-iegitlaailj  of  lUs 
.kitdf'iffivkm/n^  id  a[(Btyk(.and  upon  >a  tfoala  of  jmaff^biieBctf 
^>raditftes  ahmys  afkieffeai-of  fmeannlBsa;  aad  the  inkabitanta  per- 
^eirmg  nothing  diat  was  either  attmctife  emsefal  in  this  sort  4f 
^uifomnty^  "foltowed  their- own  iDclinationS)  whereby^,  as  is  fairly 
-admitted,  the  pictiH^que  character  of  the  soenery,  iasteed  of 
4)eii}g  iiifured,  was  iMightened*  The  am  of  the  buildiog  wite 
regalased  by  the  owner's  raidL  or  meafis^  and  the  shape  by  his 
fancy^ — oblong  or  square^  with  high  gable  or  ciroular  ends, 
-cohered  with  thiltcb.  ^  The  chiefs  vied  viih  each  other  is  the  siz6, 
-«levatiol!i^  'or  confetiienee  of  their  bouries-:  some  built  upon  a 
jsfier  in  tbe-aea ;'  aoaie  threw  out  vemndaa^  othen  erected  coTered 
'balconies^  ^in  which  they  aiight  enjoy  a  mare  extended  prospect, 
■t>e  shiided  Iraratfae  sun,  and  breathe  a  purer  air.'  The  perishable 
nalore  of  these  atructures  maat  have  given  the  nissiomiries,  when 
in- a  nelaneholy  aKtod,  sane  feelings  which  we  skauld  be  as  un- 
^wiilmg  aB'thenwelves  to  think  ominous*  '  If  theframe  was  wdl 
put  together,  and  the  timber  secured,  a  plastened  cottage  would 
probably  last — 4en  or  fifteen  y«ars  !  Many,  however,  ftom  the 
rude  and  hufried  manner  in  which  they  werebuilt^  beoame  dilapi- 
dated in  a  much  shorter  time.'  The  consolatory  consideration  is^ 
tiiat<he  former  habitations  were  as  much  a^ore  perbhfibleas  thqr 
'were  leas  iconifortaUe  and  decent;  and  that  if  civilization  con- 
tinue to  advance,  stone  hoi»es  will  be  erected>  or  the  art  of  brick- 
msAing  introduced  ^-^raeantiane  tiie  method  of  bwlding  mpisi  (as 
it  is  inoaHfeniantiy  odlcd)  nnght  with  great  and  evident  advanti^ 
f>e  used. 

The  transition  state  of  ccMtume  was  sufficiently  ludicrous  :-^ 
a  man  might  be  seen  without  v^aistooat,  vnthout  shirt,  and  below 
<— in  what  in  Soothind  is  called  the  dres9,  ut  hnms^  a  non  lucendt>} 
with  tbe  broad  native  girdle  roond  his  waist,  and  '  a  fashionably 
ttade  black  coat'  (probaUy  in  the  last  feshion  of  Monmouth- 
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street^  or  Moorfields)  on  his  .back.  In  the  next  stage,  when  pro- 
.priety  W9S  somewbat  jnpre<  uoder^tockcl,  a  mantWas  ^om§tialea  a^en 
<.  with  a  hat  and  ^&bp,e^  yrithou^  ^^cki,ng^^  a  I^pg  aurtout  black 
cloth^coat^  reaic|un^.f9  his  .^ikl^^  >vi,t]^ithe  collar,  turped  iftp  aod 
i>uttoned  clpse  tp.}^s  clj^n  f  ap4  pver  iiU  hUpkicp^^  a.wbiU  frilled 
^hirt,  t^e, collar,  unb^t^n^,i^i4;  t)^e  bpi^yu,  tbrowQ  <)peii;. the 
sleeves  drawn  pf  towarpp  ^e^elhow^j-  woff^  ^m  ^itki^  i»wijpie4 
reason^  Ihat  the  shirt  would  not  have  been  seeaJf  it  b^4  beeu 
under  the  coat. ,  Every  fu-ticle  of  European  (Ireas  13  noyf  yrom 
in  its  proper  placQ  ;  and,  ther^  am.feyirg  ive  are  .tol4»  who  do 
not,  by  preparing  arrow  rQ9(^  feedijQgpig9,;]ia^ku^g,<^>coaH[Mi;t'OiI» 
or  b^  fojpae  odin  labour^,  .pur^Uase,:Wb§»  *hip«.  Wfiye,  a  auitof 
foreign  j^hipg*  tOiie  .pleJMing.j  afod  :ib<^(ili  diroimitKtei^  ia 
noticed  ,h^  oMr^  Elli^i  that,  their  .&^l  lendeanKMtB.  19  generally  to 
purchfts^*  and  learn  to  makejup^  ligliftidc^thingi:£>f itfaeir  children ; 
lind  thafc.lhere  are  few  parents  on  tbe'^dslfnid»iwh«M  would  think  of 
purchasing  a  garment  ft>r  tiMfoi«e(ire»  white  their  little^  ones  w^re 
ivithout  one.  ^  In  many  in&flabces/  he  ndds,  '  1  have  seeA  ^  gar- 
ment for  th^  mother  next  selected ;  and  then  the  fa^er^  with  the 
remainder  of  their  product,  has  purchased  some  article  for 
himself.' 

CJottons.  and  woollens  ^ve  the  arttel^s  of  British  manlifhchire 
nvbidi  are  moat  in  reqoeaty  and  of^  the^'  die  consutnption  among 
4he' iblands  of  the  Paoifie  is 'Sttidta tie^alr^Kly ' considerable.  So 
fiar  as  the  new  costumes  ma^  b*e'  moi-e  /favourable  t^  decency  valid 
comfort  than  the  pld,  the  ehange  is '  foi*  tbebetter,  howeVer  much 
may  be. lost  in  picturesque  appear^te*  So  far,  abb,  as  new 
wants  are  inceCAivea  td  hseftil  indaeftry,  good-  has  been  done  by 
intDoAuoing  than. :  The  missionaries  have  tried  ta  mke  wheat  there 
wjdioatnsucoesar'^^nd  they  t0ng  for  bread  as  t&e'  Indites  did 
StNT  the  flesh^potev  -  The  *potatoe  also  degenerates  i  but  Ihis  may 
probably  be  beoausei'die  sort  tkai:  will  answer  thef«  'had  not 
been. hit  ujxmw  J£nglish  pigs  have  succeeded'  bettlsr ;  the  native 
breed  vsere  perfectly 'ctean  in  their  habits,  but'  oor  pi^  havte  in- 
trodu<|ed  thetinarch  of  iotelkct  among  them/ and  made  tiiem  as 
£lthy  ahd  swiiiiidi^  as  themselMes^^^a  fact  w^thy  of  notice-  itir  the 
history!  of idvilisation.    .       •  . 

We  must  pass  over  -some  weR-metnl  attempts  .ftir  introducing 
the  cnltoreand  manofhotm^  of  cbtton,  and  fot!  opetiing' a  direct 
trade  with  Port  Jackson  in  a  missionary  ^ip.  The  'p<^ticd 
experiments  -upon  which-  the  mossionaries  have  ventuKKl/  the 
dnigers  which  may  yet  await  the  new  fdigion,  and  the'  conditioii 
in  which  the  islanders  must  ere  hmg  find  themsetveSi  if  ihoi^ 
dangers  shovid  happily  be  averted  or  ovierco^e^  are  topics  ^U<ll 
must  occupy  what  further  space  renMuns  to  us.    JLittie  expectag* 
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at  the  commencement  of  their  career Ahat  they  should  ever  be 
involved  in  dtidi'secular  concerns,  and  little  desirous  that  any  such 
honours  shdfkld  be  forced  upon  tHeU,  the  ^6urse  of  things  has  led 
them  to'becoriief  Ae  legislittors  of  theseislandB,  and  ^iractically  to 
acknowledge^  ^hat '  peiiiaps  they  WouM  ndt' tie' willing  in  tlieory 
to  adtoit,\theMmpor(arRie*and  netessity'bf  a  c6nhection  between 
the  goveitimettt  iHndA^  religion  bf  ^a  coftntry.  '  They  found  them 
ekrtelymfaitfed,-*-"'  '='•"     '   ■       ' '  .""       ''•    ' 

*TBfe  govferiimeTit;  inM*!t1s  rtuKifilied  ramifications,  was  closely 
intelfw^eii  "^h'tlleiT^'falefe  iyst^tn  6f  rfeligidh/iti  its  abstract  theory 
and^ta-h^  pf^fc^tieal  deffails.  ^Tfre  god  ^andthe  kitig  were  supposed  to 
8liiit«4h«  9»ih6iAtf  oter  mankind  be.t\Veen  tbecd/  The  office  of  high* 
]uriait'Wlk8rflMK|uent^^iMtbiiied'by  the'M^  t^s  united  in  his 

person  Ahe  Ji^hetltdivil  land  tfluretdotal  slatidns  in  the  land.  The 
genealogy  o^itfaeiitei^iiiiigfamitir  wan  usually  traced  back  to  the  first 
^es  of  their  tcaditiQiMflr^c^bistoryt;  and  >  dip  kings  in  some  of  the 
islaQda  were  supposed  10,  liftve  ftescended  from  tlra  gods.  Tins  was 
the  cjise  in  Tabiti»  wbi^r^; 0^:0(9  the  nfitional  god,  was  said  to  be  the 
kiifg  father;  and  where  language ^ preposterous  and  profane  ay  that 
of.  the  oriental  courts  was  used  tpward  the  arpyal  personage  and  every 
thing  appertaining  to  him.*  ^ 

.  {lis  bouses  were  called  aorOiif  die  clouds  of  heaven ;  anuanuQy 
the  rainbow,  was  the  name  of  his  canoe  f  his  voice  was  called 
thunder  ;  instead  of  .sayiqg  the  tOrcbesiwereibuming  in  his  dwell- 
ings ,tbe  people  would.  >^ay  that  tbe  lightning  wa»  fleshing  in  the 
cloves  of  heaven ;.  an4  jwhen  he  .was  traveljSiig  pick-arback,  the 
phrai^  waa  that  he  was  flying  from  one  place  to  another.  When 
he  appeared  ab^Q^^.a!!  pe^^ons  Mttco»eJ6ed  the  breast  and  shoulders, 
as  th§y  did  wUw  pa^^ing/a.Miinpte  or.an  eUar;  Jiewhoiie^lected 
01:  hesitated  to.  I  lygrfi^mii.  thfse  mfiJa  oijeiertukG^,  was  in:  danger 
of  being  Mlled  1^;  tW^pot,  Qr,r«wked  foe:  A  sa^t^ce..  His  own 
lands. >fer^:,^ecQunt^  mcfcA^  and  his  ewnihoused  were/the  only 
habitations^  fit^whiob.  he  aught  alight,) add  Jake  ]:ffiFeshments  or 
repose.:  jft.pust.  he  needless  tp  add>  that  »his  aUtk^riliyy  though 
resi^te^  npi.,iipfre<tjuf^4y>iii  febf^lion»  waa  at  other  times  aopneiiie* 
JSf>w,  .wb^a  l^cHnftne  i  became,  th^  ^^first jcanMerft,.  and  brotight 
about  a  religious  revolution,  which  extended  itkiiMi^  all  these 
islanda^  )t,;wfisi  npt^ore  le^ired  ,by  good  ^^icy  than  it  would 
bay^  l^eea^Pisistpnt  >vi]ib  the  i^rit.  and  .letter  of  the  New  Testa- 
m^pfiji  Uiat  the  missionaries  should,  have .  brought  the  sanction  of 
the  n^w  religion,  to  support  bis  authority^  and  have  enfeffced,  as 
aiM/>Pg  4^6 >$f9|t  fmd  n|oH,niomentou9.of/cmloW  the  rer- 

l^i^uft  ^ujty jof  ,x4>^ence  to  the  9$wereigih  This  ihey  must  bave 
Ben^^  tQ  do;  ^otfiec^ise  we.  should  not  be  toId>  tbat  since  the 
jk^opj^  ^e  frjee  from  the  jresti^ts  which  idolatry  impoBed,  manjy 
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fof  ^tfiem  re&Be  aiinost  allJawftri  oi»edieticey  and  evince  a  ditiiiclfr- 
•nation  to  render ithe king itbe  supplies  wlMck  atedinFito  kim  bfreU 
eatablidied  ooiitonB,:aiii  mhifh^mtemecet^mjitar  kiajoMppott^.Tke 
crown  kindsja«e»iiot«sijdBeitqtitoinnnlaid.kiB  ^eitebliahqMnt,  and 
tbe  deficiencjr'vna'ninde  iq>  kif  aeqbiaililriitifrQniAke  jmapleynTtfae 
kings  being,  like  those  in  Hesiod's  days^-  S$mmw\rf%m^;^.hmi.Aef 
•gave  aii«yal«»  a^fastaadie^jeoaiffed^AodvBcrein^ifrQaai^^ 
fiisely  supplied*  Mrsi  Company  herself  has  HotiMdnifier^pie*- 
•tions  to  deal  with  tban-faavebeen  brou|^>bef«0e:(ketdirQotDrB  of 
the  Londoo  Missionary  Society  far ^enudesation-;  'bttl^lwab'Mni. 
Compai^  and  tbe  Blaekfriars^  ditestors.ii^^  bm  talwiittaafitl 
iessons  from  <eld  eicperienqew  •  The  ibrmef  Bttgbt/haye  ifitoAiened, 
^from  the-  •esample  of  tbat  Alboqtierqn^  -who  finrti  ^feslAbUdwd  an 
European  dominion  in  tbeEast^  nrfietber,  insteaid'vf  kadangering 
her  gdvemnMit  by  prohibiting' 4)^ rssuxifice' of mvidows- cm  tbe 
husband'^  funeral  pile,  that  Tery^prohibiiiop 'would  not  hn^^  ren- 
dered the  British  government  more  popular  dian- anything  which 
it  has  ever  vet  done  for  the  people  of  lodia.  The  latter  might 
take  useful  lessons  from  the  history  of  Japan. 

No  material  interference  with  the  direct  affairs  of  govecnment 
took  place  till  *  the  mission  and  tbe  nation  experienced  the  heavi- 
est bereavement  diat  had  occurred  since  the  introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity.' This  was  Pomare's death  at  tbe  close  of  18£  I.  He  had 
long  been  afflicted  with  elephantiasis^  a  disok-der  very  prevalent 
there ;  but  dropsy  was  the  immediate  cause  of.  his  dissolution. 
This  remarkable  man  was  exceedingly  jealods  'of  any  interference 
'^ith  his  |)rerogat}ves  and  interests :  *  he  was^  also^**  sag^s  Mr. 
Ellis,  "*  $0  might  have  been  expected,  from  tbe  circumstance  of  his 
'having  beenthb  high-priest  of  the  nation  under  the  system  of 
falso  rdigioily  and  having  be^i  identified  with  all  the  religious  ob- 
"servffoees  of  die  people,  too  fond  of  regulating  matters  purely  con- 
iiec««d  with  Chrutianity/  But  there  are  many  matters  relating  to 
rel^ion  wbidi  are  intimately  and  necessarily  connected  with  civil 
govermnent,  and  which  Pomare  was  the  proper  person  to  regulate. 
'±he  book  before  us  observes,  that  in  many  respects  the  institu- 
"dons  of  these  islanders  ^  indicate  ^reat  attention  to  (he  principles 
of  government,  an  acquaintance  with  the  means  of  controlling  the 
conduct  of  man,  and  an  advancement  in  the  organization  of  their 
-civil  polity/  altogether  remarkable  under  their  circuot^tances. 
The  people  themselves  said,  that  *  had  their  chiefs  been  idolaters^ 
or  wicked  rulers,  it  would  have  been  improper  for  them  to  have 
interfered  in  any  matters  connected  with  Christianity ;  but  thait 
now  they  were  truly  pious,  it  accorded  with  their  ideas  of  prof- 
priety,  thatiti  the  Christian  church  they  should,  as  Christian  chieft, 
he  pre-eminent.'  The  missionaries  replied  to  these  sensible  re- 
presentations. 
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lireseflUtiaDi,  in  ji  nuuHier  mme  cMBiitait  wth  their  aeeterin 
pmdpiea  thniiwidi  80«iMlp«lugr%  But 'wkk^auek  • 'prepaimtHMi 
m  Ha&hv^nllB'mui  iliftppanlio»  .of ^  the'  p^vpley^and  wth^afprinee^o 
sdiubos,  to«kMe,  «iid-'80"wiifil<  dkpo8dd>«s<^>V6iaai^  a  Bishop 
Heber  *^vfnMdiUtTe<esHsUi<faed  vnaflbQid  ehttrob  tipon  a  foundation 
"thatno'stonns^obnlAsIiriGfe.     ^^    <•!   '^    «..  -^    ij-'       m 

Th]Sf]loOT>^nstelwdIboebinde£iiCigable  m  h]»  ^udeftfourB  both 
io  imKprave'^haaoandi  wmA  ^his'pfeojsle  ;'bo  ko^  a  mgilbr  jouraal; 
'he  itiuntainM'iiiexttittmi^cbn'Mf^ond^  bewrbfee  ina  book 
eveiy  tezlof'^criptilvs  Aatfaebi^artt;  he  rendered  (Viery  important 
aMstance  intnaulafing'tfae  defifitiixes^  ^iuid  ttdpicri  ottf  many  por* 
tnms  4>efbre»the]Niefe  printed  ;  Ue  prepared  ^ne  filBt  €ode  of  laws 
for' bis  little  kingdom;  t:opied  them  out  liirly  whhrlus'own  hand^ 
4md  pfointilgirtdd  diefli  wkh  im  own  lips*  These  lai^s,  wkb  some 
sHgbt  modiBoatinns^  iftere  -ackipted  in  Hnahioe  and  Sir  Charles 
Sanders'  Island^  and  tpnuDcdwrth  this  tide^  *  A  Code  of  La^^for 
Huahine,  caused  to  grow  in  the  government,  or  rei^,  of  Terii- 
teria^  Hautia,  and  Mahine/siibordinate  rulers/  There  beiag  no 
Tahitian  word  for  *  laws,'  die  Hebrew  one  has  been  introduced  as 
iiestacoordii^  widi  the  geniiis  and  idiom- of  die  language.  Of 
this  Terj  curious  publicalion,  a  littEal  translation  is  given,  ^diufl 
inti»odnced  in  die  same  of  >the  fcjuett&andthe'two  piineipal  chiefs. 
-^  Frotii  the  favoarof  <Ood  we  bave  oar  gonreiYinieiit.  Peace  ^  ycm 
and  Huahine!'  -It  begins  with  penal  dnaolmeAts ;  the  punishiBieift 
for  infanticide^  pnxairing  abor^oo,  and^mutder^  is  transportation 
ibr  Kfe  to  an* uniidiabited; island;  for  theft^  a  fourfoU  mulcts  in 
•eqtial  parts,  to  the  aggrieved 'perscm  and  to  the  king.;  if  thiB  .diief 
bad  no  property,  be  was  to  be  set  to  work  on  the  laoda  of  ^  per* 
son  whomhe  htd  robbed ;  if  be  refused  to  do  this,  Jm^wn  land 
escheated  to  the  king,  and  he  was  to  wander  oa  thi^  #otd  (tbe 
phrase  for  baoisfament)  an  unlimited  time.  The  judge  fuigbi  iMt 
^emflSid  the  mulct  from  his  relatives.  Then  come  la»w^*relatiag  to 
pigs/ (who  are  the  great  trespassers,  and  used  to  b^  kept  in. pits, 
like  the  bears  in  die  Zoological  GardeB,)  receivers  of  stcrfeQig^Nadai 
lost  property,  bajing  and  selling.  The  seventh  relates  to  dabbath 
4>reaking;.    It  says^-*- 

<  For  a 'man  to  work  on  the  sabbath  is  a  grefat  crime  before  God. 
Work  that  cannot  be  deferred,  such  as  dresarii^  food  when  a  sick 
person  desires  warm  or  fresh  food,  this  it  is  right  to  do;  bat  not  so^ 
work  as  'ereotii^  houses^  bailing  canoes,  cultivating  land,  eatehing 
ibAy  and  every  other  emfdoyment  that  eaa  be  deferred.  Let  none 
iSMwel  about  to  a  long  distance  on  the  sabbath.  Far  those  who  desire 
to  hear  a  x»reacher  on  the  day  of  food  (the  preceding  day)  it  is  proper 
Tto  IraiKeL  If  inconirenient  to  journey  on  die  peceding  day,  it  is 
froper  to,txaTel  on  the  sabbath  (to  attond  public  worship)  j  but  nqt 
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to  wander  abcmt  lo  a  gt^at  divtatica  (lotLifferant  Tillages)  ^ott  'the 
sabbath.  The  individucd  wKd  shall  ^nisti  ki<  fctid^wiiig^hcisfb^ipicAi* 
hitedoeciiphti»nli;abaUJbe' framed,  by  ^he  magistEatas  iiot4o^  dol/ao; 
bat  if  he  wiil  noltrcgard^ihe^Ahall  J>b  set  t»9(t^V,A\ifk*^mim9^ 
piece  of  road  fifty  fathoms  long  and  two  fathoms  wide.  If»  ^fter;  tbb^ 
he  work  agjiir^  o,n  (il^^^al^ba^,  let  it  ,b^  oifg  furlpng/ — ^^ol.  iL  p^  430. 
For  seditio^,  .tre^^^n^  or  r.^))e)lip«^,  th<?,,pjmistuaent  of  the  first 
offence  is  ^impl^  rel§ga|iQa  tp  t^c^oitipnd^r'sx^wndisjtr^otprisliU^ 
making  -a  feuilppgof /foadi  if  \i»  then  x:ontiiiues  tti|s  pfi^cef .  ai^d 
for  the  ihirdi^time^  bflni^htaent  to  a  deaert.jslfuul  ^luriqg  t^Q.Miig's 
pleasure.!  Respecting  nuurriage^  the  leiw  mo^t  piofi^rly.  leaves 
those  as  tbey  wbiie/'wiio^  \vfaeittbe  change  ofixebgiootlodLtpbicei 
had  more  ^ves  than  one ;  here  the  missionaries  have  foUowjed 
the  wise  example  of  the  Moravians^  and  •  avoided  tbe  jdifficuities 
as  well  as  the  injustice  of  the  opposite  codrse,  ^faich  tbe  Jesuits 
pursued  :  but  if  a  man,  having  one  viife,- 4Jd.6ky  dtttfiflteT,  he  wais  to 
be  sepai-ated  from  her,  and  both  pdhished^— ^the  bigamist  hj 
ni^kiug  a  piece  of  road,  forty  fatlioms  long  and  two  broad,-— 
the  woniati  by  tiiakiiig  roat^,  half  for  the  kiijg,  half  for  the  governor 
of  the  disuict*  The  law  conceiniii^  adultery  is  not  translated: 
it  refjuifca  pecuaiary  (?)  cowipeii5!iUoi>  for  the  offended  piM'ty,  apfl 
prohibits  the  offeuder  fiuni  mairyiug:  4uring  the  life  of  the  injureji 
ludividiidK  If  a  bitsband  for^aki's  his  wife,  the  punishment  is 
labour  till  he  returns  to  her;  and  if  the  wife  be, ^e  offending 
party,  her  pmrishment  is  the-  same..  Jf  they  agree  to  separate, 
and  continue  in  that  BHUd  after  admontabm^itf, ;  thfey  lire  not  to 
m&nry  others^  and  are  adjudged  to  labour  till  diey  cenaent  to  live 
togeth<5r  again.  Tbe  manf's  work  is  on*  the  road  or  tite  plantation, 
*-the  woman's,  tnat^making  or  bedtiiig  cloth ;  in  either  case,  o^ 
part' for ^he  kmg,  the  other  for  the  local  governor.  By  the  same 
process  a  husband  is  compelled  to  provide  food  for  his  wife. 
The  false  accuser  is  to  suffer  the  punishment  which  he  would 
baVe  brought  upon  the  innocent  person.  Perpetual  banishment, 
or  incessant  hard  labour  for  seven  long  years,  is  the  punishment 
for  unnatural  crimes ;  hard  labour  during  a  specified  time  (which 
the  translator  has  not  specified)  for  seduction,  rape,  and  fornication. 
A  drunkard,  when  tixniblesome  or  mischievous,  is  to  be  put  in 
durance  till  he  is  sober,  and  then  admonished;  for  a  second 
offence  he  is  set  to  road-making ; — Mac  Adam  would  fifidhifensetf 
a  minister  of  justice  in  these  islands.  Women,  in  the  like  oaae^ 
are,  as  iti  oth^  cases,  to  work  at  matting  or  cloth-making.  Wo 
have  a  game  law,  then,  which  begins  by  declaring  that  there  are 
no  pigs  without  owners.  '  Tlie  >Tild  pigs  in  the  woods  tMr  ravine! 
belong  to  the  people  of  tbe  valley.'  '  The  man  vriio  is  obsliiiate  k 
bunting  pigs  on  the  mountains  or  in  the  vallenps,  on  ther  pNteiidt 
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that  Ibey  are  widicmt  owners^  is  the  saioe  as  a  thief,  and  as  is 
tha  ^bieTBi.  sudi  also  isi  iiis  pumshment,'  ^ 

;  MisprisiDn  of  anjt'CODspiraoy,  whed^r  tamankr  tke  king  or 
•omiit  a  Ihefty  18  sabjeet  to  the  aatee  ipunisfaiiieat  as  the  act  of 

coB^itMyi'  J  '."     - J<. 

^t^dNOBANlNe  1l£V£mtE  *0R  TBTK  KiNO  iND  GOVBRKORS. 

•^Etferjr'fentl'that  fias' 'received  the  tv'drj  of ^tJod,  and  those  that 
isTenot,  Whose  fesWtt(tft)ti*  ^tfe  ^o(A\  h^i^  that  it  \i  right  td  furnish 
prtiperty  tor  their  t>im  Wag;  ^¥hO'*hoM9  *thto  gdvtt-nimeirt,  and  for  the 
goftanors  ^<  th^  district^  >  ft  is  alsd  a  thitigfrAqjoantly  eaiahited  in 
tii^woid  ^<  Ood,  and  «idght^*hy  JesuB»  out  Loi4f  when  he  said, 
*'  iiaoder<Bblo  Cisssar  tho:thmgs  thatcite/CMBflr's  ? ''  Thesefi»re  it  is 
i]gfal>that  we  do-lhaaaoie^  m  ^rt*  eresy  ipcUTidttal  contribute  towarda 
tbe^nerenae  iof  tha  Idi^.  >.  Tii^iinaQ:<^  great  property  \ami  furnish 
9Mire  thaik  Jthe^man  ,o£.  4^»%  i^rfipef tv,  .^uoh  ap^  goyernors  of  districts, 
8haU,giv^twQhog9.y^a%v^»J^^  W,  hwfr.frrqw.ipot  ten  measures: 
if  not  this,  coo^nut  oil  ten  l^l^i  iWi  th^y  must  be  good-sized 
bamboos. 

.  '  The  raatirasy  farmers,  or  small  lanied-J)roprielors,  shall  each  give 
one  hog  annually.  Iff  not  a  hog,  arrow-rbot  five  liaeasures  ;  if  not  this, 
oil  five  bamboos.  Those,  also,  who  do  Hot  possess  land,  but  belong  to 
this  country— <)r  belonging  to  aidlher  land,'  but  fesidmg  here-^this 
shall  be  their  c6ntribution,  oAe'pi^'fcwr'  otte  yeat  '(smaller  than  that 
fomishedby  tilefarmet^)';iP'not*«')]^  limi#^i:H>ot  three  ^nieasures, 
or  oil  three  bembooS;    •  "*■'   ii   '*"*    m  «*    ■•   --   *■'    •■ 

*  Thie  is*ifnotfa«r  proj^rty  that 'tite-jftSriaeia: thai  piqpare  for  the 
Ung^at  ho^di^JtbeigovMBSBantc  finriitdisiriotiiiiaU  prspape  every 
jeflr<ta'0  mate^  t^nifethomeJong,  and  twO'^tthomi  tn^^^if  not  >ige 
]nals4.fin6hibisc«i  ittatf»)paeTiram.^a$9bu(^  if  ,])^r.thi^,  three 

£i^b9n)6  of  native  olotbt  each.?Tr-v<?>l  ii.  pp^  4^iMWfW^-^;^;n  ^  .  /  ... 
The-  revenue  appoinlefi  far^.tbe  goiiwwR  » jbiJj^ife  tj^a^^^  ^ 
king;  but  the  distrietaiiffliw  hiin  with^^a^aimiWMPti^^Ei^^ 
ting  w  oloth^  Tattooing .  is  prohibited^  asr  ^  J^e^gi^g  to.  i^^ciient 
evilcMatoms;*  .^  marks  are  to  b^^  .bl$i^)^fiiH4r(fOYer>rjaml^^^Ue 
Q&nders^.  if  dieYi  pavnst  in  ronewing  tbaiip^,.pimi^^d  by.i^oad, 
mat^'or  cloth  making  .  .  '.  it   ...i  ,r 

f.CopGeming'VoyafiQg  in  large- cpeopanietfj '  .When  a  member  of 
the'rcigoing  fainuy^  or  other  |ienieiH  ^f >;vai^kj  ^/iball  projept  a 
Myage  to  ^another  Iwt/'  mtO^  a^.iix^.tJRaiatea  or  trahiti  ta 
Httahine^<r-^<itiS'/right  that  he  j|ielfs<^t:iA^^si^:^piePi  eiudiftas  are,  of 
thoofaumh^<ir  hia>te  been  baptiaed^  not  immofa}  and  misohi^yous 
mtoy  t^j6ease  not  from  crim^.  Bnt  if  these  voya^rs  co^tinne 
loshaing  tron)^eaom» <  persMWj  the.m^istr^te^^.shaU  fnifpopi^h 
ibeflu  when  they  bsad  not  U>  disturb  j  the  peace  nqr  wi^^rttibout 
at  nights  If  they  do.  not .  regard  this  notice^  snch  dis|;^bf  r^  sWl 
b6>bound  with  ropes  (till,  thenr.mosters  depiirt.' 

A  magistrate 
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A  magistrale  or  jodse  accepting  a  bribe  b  to  be  displaceJI  ttiA 
readered  for  ever  ineligible  to  Us  offiee  agM.  The  laws  mrm 
mamMy  to  be  levtted^  and  then,  if  need  be^  amtKcM)  <  AtA  the 
usages  in  this  land  mmy  be  straight.'  The  judged'  atHi  iHiagiatr«C8» 
are  to  be  mminated  and  paid  by  the  king  or  the  supreme  go- 
vernor.. The  judge  has  no  discretionary  pe^^er ;  and  i»  tO'  write 
in  a  book  the  names,  crknes,  and  sentences  of  the  accused,  for  die 
inspectioB  of  the  king  and  the  people*  Gk-eat  crtmes  are  to  be 
tried  by  a  jury  of  six  persons,  "whose  verdict  must  be  uiianinious* 
'  If  it  be  one  of  die  king^s  family  that  is  triedy  then  die  jury  shall 
be  members  of  the  reigning  family,  or  individuals  of  equal  rank  ; 
if  a  landed  proprietor  or  fanner  be  tried,  of  landed'  proprietors  oi^ 
£irmers  only  shall  the  jury  be  coraposed;'  In  cases  of  theft  or 
adultery,  the  injured  party  must  lodge  a  comply tif;  but  concern^ 
ing  ofiences  which  afiect  the  whole  island,  snth  as  murders,  re- 
bellion, conspiracy,  and  working  on  the  l^bbatfa,  h  is  competent 
for  any  person  to  give  information.  The  magistrates  may  not 
bring  to  trial  on  vague  reports,-  There  is  to  be  no  durance  for 
petty  offences ;  ^  but  for  murder,  theft,  rebellion,  &c.  and  all' 
great  crimes^  it  is  proper  to  secure  the  offender.  Let  not  the 
confinement  be  long  before  the  person  is  brought  to  trial, — one, 
two,  or  three  ds^s  will  be  sufficient  Let  it  not  be  longer.^ 
Appeals  are  allowed  from  a  ctistrict  magistrate  id  die  diief  judge* 
All  maltreatment  of  a  convict  is  forbidden,  and  the  king  mvf 
■litigate  a  sentence,  bat  not  increase  it. 

Thb,  though  the  firat  printed  co«ke  in  these  istanda,  was  not 
die  first  proomlgatedi  Pemare'd,  tn^  TiMti',  l/ras  the  first,  and 
dmt  h«d  been  followed  by  <me  in  Ryat^a.-  Itt-  die'  tw&  eMer 
codes,  mwrder,  rebeiHim,  and  treason,  wer€  punishable  by  death  ;^ 
ib»  aabstilBtioii,  in*  die  law9of  Hnahine^  of  bani^hmenlffev  life  to- 
an  uninfaabiCMl  istaiid,  was  made  at  die  particular  rec^mmnendhliog^ 
ef  the  missiohiries,  who  being  convinced,  they  say,  thiM  '  (f,  under 
imy  dnmmateices,  man  is  justified  in  die  mflietibti  of'deadf,  it  is  for 
warder  aleMi>'  ooirid  not,  upon  examinifl^  this  ftit^riptttres,  stUiefyr 
themselipes  '  thitt  tbe  Almighty  had  delegated  to  man' Ae  light  of 
delil^tffi^ely  desteoying  a  baman  being,  even  for  this  crii^/  It 
MUBt  have  been  by  a  sHrM^yeeeenlric  cottrae  of  r^^riMfbg-  Hiaf 
diey  came  to  the  eoBKsioaion ;  no-  persoar,  ^  bdieve,-  wooM  evei^ 
have  qaeali6iit4  die  jnstice,' Ae  lawMfiess,  Ae  propriety,  tfie 
neeessity  of  puniAitfig  certain  great  offences  by  deadi',  ifAat 
|ninishfiieat  had  not  been  iiiAttited  in  so  many  K^tet  cases  where^ 
itdiockslhe  morel  sense.  Four  executions'  fo^  conspiracy  and 
Ijpeason  took  place  in  Tahiti,  within  two  years  after  the  promtdg«^ 
lion  of  Pomare's-  code ;  *  tbe  effect,'  Mr.  Ellis  sajrs,  *  appea^i^  by 
no  means  salutary;'  and  after  Poaaare's  death,  they  eomnnrted  thi^ 
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ptmulmieiit  for  etfoewe  u^n  a  defertiriaiMl.*  Biitifefer  an 
•Bterpnaiog  coospmtor  i»^4iipoied  of  in  tbat- way,  he  mil  appear 
upon  the  atage  agquyi.  ,  Suoiiaparle'a'  caae  is  anflkaBotly  similar  to» 
prove  tbe.iu89<Hurit3r  Qfianf  such  oyaplacedor  wantilrmmercy^ 

Ho  oath  .i^a4#|im«tttj[ec)  oa  any  occa^ioA/r-falaeendence  beinip 
punished  JMst  a^  a  fake  aocuaalioD  wouU  iMCYe  been.  Mr.  £UiB 
admit3>,tfa^tthailaw  which  proiiibitB.  labeMP  on  ibe  Sabbath-day^ 
is,  *  p^rbApSy  ^a^ced  by  a  penalty  dispropertiafluld  to  the  ofianoe/ 
He  excH3e9  it  hiy  repreaaoliDg  thM  die  quaftlity:  of  oenpuisoiyi 
labour  ')»  not  grea< )  that,  ^  as  a  oatioo^  tlM»y  vi>eae  aecualoaaed  to» 

Ej  ,the  atii^eat  tegi^rd  to  thia  day^  ffomreligioiia.  coosideratiettay 
for^  ihe  legal  ^naqtment  was  made ;'.  aAil  ibat  Tit  viae  piindpallj 
desigp^  tp.preyjaDt  annoyance  to.  those  whp  were  deaiioua  to  de^ 
vote  thi^  day  tp  religious  services/ 

The  code  .cQDtaiiis^  lewiegainst  climbing  anotbec  man's  tree 
for  fruity  witboat  hi^  .p^nQissieiA.  Foimerly,  wheia  the  island* 
were  well  peopled^  every  breadnfruit  and  cocoa-tree  ia  said  to  have 
had  it^.respecUi^  owner,  and  a  single  tree  .sometimes  belon^^d  to^ 
twiQ  pfi9pnetors;  afterwarda,  large  dusters  of  treea^  'or  whole 
grpf  es,  had.  no  other  owner  thau  the  chief  ef  iherdistriaty.aBdiaoy  one 
might  gather,  the  fruit,  unlesa  the  lord  of  ifaejnimor  (forsohemay* 
be  called)  prohibited  the  trees  to  bia  own  ase  by  attaiog  such  mark» 
tD  the^n  asr  denoted  that  they  were*m&«ieifa^  or,  aa  we  should  say,. 
presem^gL  The  practice .  bang  disused^  because  iib  was  cooBected 
with  certain  idolatrous  ceremoniea^that.gavei  aseligioiissanetiam 
to  the  prohibitioti,  the  la^  beeeme  neqeasaqr.  The.  regulation 
which  tixed  the  revenue  of  the  kiligiemillie  chid«>  wiaa  made  by 
Ihe  missionaries'  advice^  and  they  had  iSom#  diikolty  in  iatrodacins 
it.  '  To  rhe  chiefj^  it  appeared^  iia  i  eema  .degitae>.idepvKwb9  them 
of  thfir  poller,  and  rendering  them  dependent  eiiithe^defiaftioBa  of 
die  people;'  for  the  government  haviAgbeepilMtheetniarlHtnuy^ 
they  had  been  accustomed  not  only  to  a  mgnlaic  supfdyof  lalLthe 
article  whi^h  the'  island  produced,  bult  to  aendlheif.eerranta  and 
tkke  ai  much  more  as  they  pleased*  *  Theref  were  othsas  iwlio^ 
coiinecting  the  prosper^y  oC;^  peiyleiwitiiithejQaalieMjMsaaiaf  ^ 
monarchical  govern  mctktywem.aol  ft»e  from  ayprnhf Mwiotelesl Aaa 
restraint  ]nijKi34^d  on  tiie.chiefi»}Sbwi4:di«iiinsa  ibeir  iMfineaee  ia* 
the  natifm,  and  de stray  the  autbpriljy  tC.die.  senveaeigD/  In  Haa»* 
hin^  h^wevfjr,  the  rnleraroadi^  asaented  to  this  pbn,  heartily  re^ 
commended  it,  and  foni^it  mu^  more  paeduptiii^ithaii  the  farnaer 
ff^steni.  To  the  i^opLe,  who  eojuld  nevter  befeae*  kaolL  upostbe 
produce  oi;  their  ktbour.  aa  innFiolaUy  their  -oMmy  the  ladmeWap  i» 
^>3hflFf^  $<me>of  ihe  other  idaods  (not  all^iit  a|if»eaiv)  have 
s^dopt^^ritf  wd  it  iMy  beregytf^ded  aa  the  basis  on  which  therighta 
and  security  of  private  property  are  established* 
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The  former  codes  left  both  the  kind  of  punishment,  and  the  de- 
gree, to  the  judge's  discretion :  this  *  opened  a  door  for  the  abuse 
of  power/  and  was  often  very  unsatisfactory  to  the  people  in 
general.  By  the  Huahine  code,  therefore,  no  discretionary  power 
13  given,  and  ^  this  plan  has  appeared  in  general  to  give  satisfaction, 
though  it  is  often  attended  with  practical  difficulties,  which,'  Mr. 
Ellis  says,  '  the  increasing  experience  of  the  people  will,  probably, 
enable  them  to  remove.'  Subsequent  laws  have  been  enacted  to 
extend  the  benefit  of  trial  by  jury,  by  providing,  that  peasants  and 
mechanics,  as  well  as  raatiras  and  chiefs,  should  be  tried  by  their 
peers ;  to  forbid  persons  from  harbouring  children,  who,  being 
nnpatient  of  restraint,  run  away  from  their  parents  ;  to  prohibit  the 
revival  of  *  those  amusements  and  dances  which  were  immoral  in 
their  tendency  ;'  and  to  fix  the  proportion  of  fish  which  should  be 
given  to  the  king  and  governors.  By  another  and  most  important 
law,  it  Mras  ordered,  that  all  disputes  about  landmarks  should  be 
referred  to  the  judges,  or  settled  by  a  jury ;  and  that  the  bounda- 
lies  !of  all  the  land,  fields,  &c.  throughout  the  island  should  be 
carefully  ascertained,  and,  with  the  dimensions,  description  of  the 
land,  and  names  the  owners,  should  be  entered  in  a  book,  called 
die  Book  of  die  Boundaries  of  Lands.  These  lands  were  made 
the  freehold  property  of  their  possessors,  and  a  copy  of  the  boun- 
daries of  each  estate,  signed  by  the  principal  judge,  and  sealed 
with  the  king's  seal,  was  to  be  prepared,  as  a  legal  tide  to  the  pos- 
session of  such  estate  in  perpetuity. 

It  does  not  appear  whether  any  odier  island  than  Huahine  has 
its  Domesday  Book  as  yet.  Mr.  Ellis's  most  interesting  volumes 
have  no  other  fault  than  the  want  of  arrangement ;  and  that  they 
have  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  the  unities  of  Ume  and  place 
being  as  litUe  regarded  in  them  as  in  a  Spanish  play.  Huahine 
seems  to  have  been  the  island  in  which  the  missionaries  exercbed 
most  influence,  dll  after  Pomare's  deadi.  *  When  the  infant,  Po- 
mare  III.,  was  recognized  by  the  nation  as  his  successor  in  the 
government  of  Tahiti  and  Moorea,  the  Tahitian  code  was  revised 
and  enlarged ;  and  a  law  was  then  introduced  by  their  means,  which, 
beyond  all  doubt,  vrould  not  have  been  enacted,  probably  not  even 
pioposed,  or  hinted  at,  if  the  father  had  been  living.'  Well  may 
they  call  it  a  most  important  law,  for  *  it  gave  to  the  nation,  for 
die  first  time,  what  might  be  termed  a  representative  government, 
and  rendered  the  Tahitian  a  limited,  instead  of  an  absolute  mo- 
narchy.' Two  representatives  from  every  district  were  to  meet 
annually,  enact  new  laws,  and  revise  and  amend  the  existing  ones. 
No  regulation  was  to  be  regarded  as  a  law,  without  the  king's 
sanction.  The  parliament  was  to  be  triennial,  and  might,  if-tt 
teemed  good,  increase  the  number  of  deputies  fix>m  each  district, 
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to  three  or  four.     Thisis  proceeding  with  a  ^uick  atep  ia  the 
juarch  of  intellect! 

Whether  the  miasioDiuies  would  have  done  wisely  at  any  time 
in  introducing  <iO  great  a  change  into  the  government  of  these 
islands,  we- very  much  doubt ;-^that  they  have  not  done  well  ia 
effecting  it  while  the  king<waa  an  infant,  we  are  ^certain.  The 
Jesuits  did  nothing  so- imprudent  aa  this  in  Japan,  nothing  so 
rash,  nothing  so  dangerous*  We  give  Uiem  full  credit  for  the 
best  intnntions;  but  those  intentions  might  have  been  Ibrwarded 
in  the  same  direction  by  leas  exceptionable  n»rans»'  A  council  of 
elders  would  h«ve  been  a  Jbettier  gnard  against  the  abuse  of 
sovereign  power  j' the  old  Cortes,  in  which  the  initiative  rests 
with  the  government,  and  the  representatives  have  the  power  of 
refecting  what  they  disapprove,  would  have  been  a  safer  form  to 
follow  thanthat  of  the,  British  Parliament.  For  it  has  been  seen 
that  the  xeligious  revolutibn  had  loosened  the  habit  of  obedience^ 
and  bed  also  weakened  the  government  by  depriving  it  of  that 
sanction  which  the  old  idolatry  gave  it.  One  of  the  wisest  men 
that  ever  clothed  his  thoughts  in  verse  has  jsaidy  •      ' 

■  ■■  ■  ■ '  let  not  weak  powers  lay  xmkv  foundation, 
Who  caiaaot  judge  bow  time  works  on  the  old ; 

But  keep  the  ancient  forms  in  reputation 
To  which  maA's. freedom  i^  already  sold; 

Since  Order  over-worn  is  yet  a  frame 

Wherein  Confusion  rarely  weaves  her  name.' 
A  further  and  less  pardonable  fault  they  have  committed  in 
exposing  u>  puhlic  humiliatiou  (or  H  least,  in  not  protecting  from 
it)  persons  of  a  rank  which,  as  far  a»  possible^  they  ought  to  have 
saved  from  censure.  The  widow  qf  Pomare,  visiting  Huahine 
a  few  months  after  her  husband's  death,  and  happening  to  want 
a  piece  of  timber,  ordered  her  attendant  to  out  down  u  breadfruit 
tree  whidi  grew  in  a  poor .  man's  garden.  The  owaar  lodged  a 
compkmt  against  ifae  queen  bersetf,  edie  was  soaunoaed  before  a 
nu^jirttate^'and  the*  resident  missionary  was  to  witness  the  pro^ 
ceeding.  When  the  queen  vt^as  asked  if  she  did  «not  know  thej 
bad  l^wfl,  she  said.  Yes,  but  she  Was  not  aware  that  they  applied  to 
her*  Being  th^i  asked,  if  in  those  laws,  a  copy  of  which  was 
shown  heiv  there  were  any  exceptions  in  favour  of  chiefs,  or  kings, 
or  queens .^-^ she  answered,  No;  and  then  sent  one- of  her  at^ 
tendants  for  a  bag  of  dollars,  which  she  threw  down  before  the 
poor  nan>  as  a  recompense  for  his  loss»  ^  Stop,'  said  the 
magistrate ;  '  we  have  not  done  yet ! '  The  queen  began  to 
weep.  ^  Do  you  tliink  it  right,'  be  continued, '  that  you  should 
have  cut  down  the  tree  without  asking  the  man's  permission  ]' 
'  It  waa  not  right,^  said  the  Queen.  The  plaintiff  was  then 
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mtked  wfcat  remtiDeration  he  required ;  be  replied,  *  If  the  qtieen 
is  convinced  that  it  was  not  right  to  take  a  little  man's  tree 
<3«vithoHt  bis  pennisston^  I  am  sure  she  will  not  do  so  again.  I 
am  satisfied.  I  require  no  other  recompense.'  This  disinterested- 
ness was  applauded^  the  assembly  dispersed^  and  Mr.  Ellis  thinks 
Ae  queen  sent  him  privately  a  present  equal  to  the  value  of  his 
trees. 

Now,  in  this  case,  the  law  might  liave  been  enforced  vrith  eqnal 
effect,  the  purposes  of  justice  answered  quite  as  well,  and  Uiose 
of  sound  policy  much  better,  if  the  queen's  attendant  had  been 
cited  instead  of  the  queen  hereelf.  Bishop  Heber  would  not 
bave  acted  thus  in  the  spirit  of  John  Knox. — But  there  is  a  more 
tragic  story  to  be  related.  Taaroarii  has  been  mentioned  as  one 
of  the  first  persons  who  suflFered  their  names  to  be  enrolled  in  the 
Hiissiottai ies'  list;  he  was  heir  to  Huahine  and  Sir  C.  Sanders* 
island ;  he  w^s  the  only  son  of  his  father,  King  Mahine,  and  gfeat 
hopes  had  been  entertained  from  the  attachment  which  he  bad 
flhown  towards  the  new  religion,  and  from  his  general  course  of 
conduct.  But  there  were  many  young  men  who,  under  the  oM 
system,  would  have  been  just  at  this  time  taking  their  full  swing 
of  licentiousness  in  every  way,  and  who  hated  the  new  religion 
because  of  the  restraints  which  it  imposed  ;  some  of  these  got 
about  the  young  prince,  who  was  then  in  his  nineteenth  year, 
flattered  and  corrupted  him.  In  the  hope  of  withdrawing  him 
from  their  influence,  his  father  arranged  a  marriage  for  him  with 
ttie  daughter  of  one,  who,  next  to  himself,  was  the  chief  person 
in  the  island  ;  though  rather  inferior  in  rank,  she  was,  in  every 
other  respect,  a  suitable  partner,  and  proved  an  affectionate  wife. 
But  he  kept  to  his  former  associates,  and  treated  her  M'ith  cruelty. 
Emboldened  by  his  countenance,  the  young  profligates  ventured 
upon  a  public  testimony  of  their  attachment  to  tlie  old  customs 
by  tattooing  themselves,  and  they  induced  him  to  do  the  same ; 
thinking  that  the  magistrates  would  not  bring  him  to  public  trial, 
and,  if  he  was  exempted,  they  should  escape.  The  magistrates 
went  to  the  good  old  king,  Mahine,  and  asked  whether  his  son 
Hiould  be  brought  to  justice.  Mr.  Ellis  tells  us  '  the  struggle 
Was  severe,  but,  under  the  influence  of  a  patriotism  worAy  of  his 
station,  he  said,  he  wished  the  law  to  be  regarded,  rather  thtm 
those  feelings  which  would  lead  him  to  spare  his  son  the  disgrace 
to  which  he  had  subjected  himself.'  To  trial,  therefore,  he  was 
brought; — and,  in  that  same  spirit  which  exposed  Pomare's  widow 
to  public  humiliation,  was  condemned  to  road-making, — that 
nse^l,  when  well  applied,  punishment,  which  serves  in  those 
islands  in  place  oJF  the  treading  mill.  He  received  the  sentence 
with  indifference  y  but  more  than  once  threatened  to  mimler  his 
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fadiery  for  wtbawtring  Uai  to  it:  or  to  cai»e  kis  dHidi.  Hit 
eomfMoiom  would  have  perfomed  kts  task  for  him  at  oooe ;  he 
would  not  atlbw  dns,  b^ng  detenmined  to  identify  himself  with 
ftem^  and  after  some  months^  broke  a  blood-ve^el  with  over 
exertion  (it  is  supposed)  at  the  work.  A  rapid  consumptioii 
ensued,  and  all  remedial  means  were  vain.  The  father  frequently 
visited  him,  and  his  wife  was  his  constant  attendant.  *  We  often 
saw  him/  says  Mr.  Ellis.  '  He  was  generally  oomtnunicative, 
and  sometimes  cheerful,  except  when  the  topic  of  religion  was 
introduced,  and  then  an  evident  change  of  feeling  took  place.  He 
would  attend  to  our  observations,  but  seldom  utter  a  syllable  in 
reply,  and  seemed  unwilling  to  have  the  subject  brought  under 
consideration.  This  was  the  most  distressing  circumstance  at- 
tending bis  illness ;  and  to  none  more  painfully  affecting  than  to  hts 
aged  father/  The  poor  young  man  was  fond  of  Mr.  Ellis's  chil- , 
dren,  and  shook  hands  with  them  very  affectionately,  when  th^ 
said  farewell  to  him  on  the  day  of  his  death.  Mr.  Ellis  passed  some 
time  with  him  the  same  day,  and  says,  it  was  the  most  affecting 
interview  he  ever  had  with  a  dying  fellow-creature.  His  counte- 
nance, which  had  greatly  altered  siiKe  the  yesterday,  was  that  of  a 
dying  man ;  and  he  lay  with  his  restless  head  on  the  lap  of  his 
wife,  who  was  weeping  over  him  ;  all  hope  of  his  recovery  being 
past,  and  aH  who  were  about  him  being  in  tears. 

'  Our  solicitude,'  says  Mr.  Ellis, '  was  especially  directed  to  his  pre- 
paration for  that  state  on  which  he  was  so  soon  to  enter :  this  indeed  had 
been  our  principal  aim  in  all  our  intercourse  with  him.  On  this  occa- 
sion, he  made  no  reply,  (indeed,  I  suppose,  he  was  unable,  had  he  been 
disposed ;)  but  he  raised  his  head  after  he  had  done  speaking,  and 
gased  stedfastly  upon  me,  with  an  expression  of  angaish  which  I  never 
shall  forget,  and  which  is  altogether  indescribable.  Whether  tt  aroM 
from  bodHy  or  mental  agony,  i  am  net  able  to  say;  but  I  never  be* 
held  so  affecting  a  spectacle.  Before  I  left  him*  I  atten^pted  to  di» 
▼ert  his  mind  to  the  compaaawnate  Redeemer,  sad,  I  thiidc,  engaged 
in  prayer  with  him.  His  eye,  rolling  its  keeo,  fitful  glance  on  every 
object,  but  resting  on  none,  spoke  a  state  of  feefing  very  remote*  in- 
deed, from  tranquillity.  I  presume  not  to  say,  that  in  Us  last  honn, 
in  those  emotions  of  tiie  soul,  whbh  Nature  was  too  mnch  exhausted 
to  allow  him  to  declare,  and  which  were  known  only  to  Ood  and  to 
hhnself,  he  was  not  cheered  by  the  consolations  of  the  Gospel — I  would 
try  to  hope  it  was  so :  for  indications  of  such  feelings,  his  dear  sorrow* 
ing  and  surriving  friends  anxiously  watted.  .  .  •  We  had  been 
intimate  with  him  ever  since  our  arrival  in  the  islands,  had  received 
many  tokens  of  kindness  from  him,  and  had  watched  h»  progress  with 
BO  ordinary  interest.  We  hoped  we  had  been  faittiful  to  him ;  but  at 
times  such  as  this,  when  one  and  another  was  removed  from  ^e  people 
amongst  whom  we  laboured,  we  were  led  to  ponder  on  the  state  into 
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which  they  had  entered  ;  and  when  their  prospects  had  beea  dark,  and 
their  character  doubtful,  we  could  not  but  fear  that  we,  perhaps,  had 
not  manifested  all  the  solicitude  we  ought  to  have  done,  nor  used 
means  available  for  the  purpose  of  leading  them  to  Him,  who  alone 
could  deliver  from  the  fear  of  death  and  all  the  consequences  of  conscious 
guilt.  Reflections  of  this  kind  were  now  solemn,  intense,  and,  I 
trust,  profitable.' 

Too  many  parallels  to  this  tragic  story  may  be  found  In  the 
history  of  religious  revolutions  !  llie  missionaries  should  have  re- 
membered, in  this  case,  that  Roman  virtue  is  not  Christian  vir- 
tue. Their  influence  with  the  good  old  king  should  have  been 
used  in  aid^  not  of  rigorous  justice  but  of  natural  aflection ;  and 
they  should  have  represented,  tlmt  to  bring  his  son  to  public  pu- 
nishment was  far  more  likely  to  exasperate  him  against  the  new 
religion  than  to  reclaim  him.  By  favoi^r  of  the  chiefs,  it  is  that 
Christianity  has  been  established  in  these  islands :  by  offending 
them  its  extirpntioii  maybe  brought  about.  IfTaaroaril  had  lived, 
he  would,  prt>bublj,  have  become  a  bitter  tnieiny  to  the  religion 
Kiiich  hiid  made  him,  not  a  martyr,  indeed^  to  tbe  old  customs, 
but  a  confessor  :  but^  as  a  martyr,  he  will  uow  be  looked  upon  by 
the  heathcja party*  Happily,  no  ill  efibclhus  been  prmluccd  upon 
those  who  werti  tnost  nearly  connected  with  him*  Tlic  old  king, 
when  tbe  last  advices  wae  received,  was  still  Uvlng,  'a  nursing 
father  to  the  infant  cliurchps  established  in  bis  coiintrj^a  and  the 
greatest  blessing  to  the  J^eopk  vvlrom  he  governs.  I  lis  daughter- 
in-law,  in  some  degrecj  supplies  to  !inn  the  j/lace  of  1iii' departed 
sooj  and  is,  indeed*  lh<^  comfort  ^iid  solace  ofbh  de€l]imi^ye;irs. 
Her  behaviour  to  trim  aucl  his  family  has  been  uuifunuly  atlection- 
ate  and  respeqtful^ihe  whole  of  her  public  and  domeslic  conduct 
such  as  to  deserve  tlie  hnit^tiou  of  her  owu  sex.  It  w  iU  graiffy  a|l 
good  readers  ^o  seg  in.what  a  strain  of  feeling  she  wrUes  toMr. 
Ellis  ^  ^heeXf^f act  is, given  as  a  literal  tran^ution  f'roiujiei;  fetter. 

^  Peace  to  jq^.  fr^ti^  the  true  God,  from  Jeliovati,  and  from  i4^^ln 
Christ.  My  w*o^(lto  you  iSj  tb^t  my  affection  fov  you  aiid  your  chil- 
dren is  unabated,  Th  rough  the  goodliest  of  GoJ!,  yotir  lirei'tlj  ids 
been  lengthened  out  we  fliA  not  Icnow  whethi^r  you  were'livifig  ttr 
not;  and  behold  ycrtiii'  Kttle  presetit*  arrrted^  and  W  knew  that  you 
were  still  livine;^.  On  accODut  of  the  goodness  of  God  oor  bieath  is 
lengthened,  an?  our  dwelling  'prolonged  m  this  land  ;  btft  <^e  know  not 
that  we  shall '  s^  each  other's  feces  again.  Ybu  know  ?tt»a*'  ftfllll  and 
feeble  is  the  body  of  man.  Tamarii  (her  kifant  datig4rter)JiSC<lefeHlIng 
the  word  of  God.  Come  back  to  Haahinel  Periee  W  to'y^ti'tdl, 
from  Je$ns  Christ  r  m.    .    .       » 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  many  of  these  cohveWs,  like  this 
^oung  widow  and  the  good  old  king,  to  whom  her  dutiful  cares 
are  devofed,  have  received  the  gospel  in  sincerity,  that  it  is  bringing 
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forth  in  them  the  fruits  of  good  living,  and  that  they  feel  ia 
themselves,  as  its  blessed  consequence,  that  peace  which  passeth 
all  understanding.  Certain,  also,  it  is,  that  with  Christianity  the 
inissionaries  have  laboured  to  introduce  the  human  means  of 
civilization,  with  great  wisdom,  great  perseverance,  and  far  greater 
success  than  could  have  been  expected.  But  looking  to  the 
general  state  of  things,  now  that  the  honey-moon  of  the  conversion 
IS  over,  it  appears  that  when  the  difficulties  which  might  almost 
have  been  deemed  insuperable,  have  been  overcome,  others  arc 
likely  to  arise  which  it  will  require  great  prudence  to  meet  and 
to  contend  with.  That  the  ardour  of  these  converts  should  have 
abated  has  not  surprised  us :  this,  indeed,  was  to  be  looked  for  in 
the  natural  course  of  things.  Nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that 
there  should  be  a  heathen  party,  which  from  time  to  time  engages 
in  attempts  to  restore  the  old  abominations.  A  conspiracy  to 
murder  Pomare  was  formed  a  few  months  before  his  death ;  the 
two  leaders  were  executed  for  it,  and  more  would  have  suffered 
the  same  fate,  if  the  missionaries  had  not  interceded  and  obtained 
a  mitigation  of  their  punbhment.  Since  his  death  '  rumours  of 
war  have  been  heard, — very  powerful  interests, — and,  perhaps^ 
some  latent  feelings  of  ancient  rivalship,  have  been  brought  into 
collision ;  and  the  conduct  of  some  in  the  highest  authority  hat 
pot  been  at  all  times  the  most  honourable  or  conciliatory.'  This 
is  in  Tahiti.  '  In  the  Leeward  islands,  also,  reports  of  war  and 
warlike  preparation  have  appeared.'  The  chieftain  of  Tahaa  is- 
spoken  of  as  bold  and  warlike ;  and  we  are  told  of  restless  spirits 
among  the  inhabitants  of  Borabora,  formerly  celebrated  for  theif 
Talour,  and  masters  of  most  of  the  Leeward  group.  Now,  as 
the  missionaries  have  practically  as  well  as  in  principle  admitted 
the  lawfulness  of  war  when  it  becomes  necessary,  they  should 
beware  (even  were  there  no  such  rumours  to  admonish  them)  how  - 
they  unfit  their  converts  for  it ;  and  this  they  are  in  some  danger 
of  doing,  as  well  as  of  giving  them  a  distaste  for  the  system  undey 
which  they  are  living.  To  Sirow  the  spear,  and  to  aim  at  a  marb 
with  the  sling  used  to  be  among  the  sports  of  these  islanders ; 

*  the  adults  do  not  appear  to  have  thought  of  following  these  or  any 
other  games  since  Christianity  has  been  introduced  among  them^ 

•  •  «  •  With  the  exception  of  one  or  two,  they  have  all  been  dis«* 
continued,  especially  among  the  adults,  and  the  number  of  those  fbU 
lowed  by  the  children  is  greatly  diminished.     This/  says  Mr.  Ellis, 

*  is,  on  no  account,  matter  of  regret  When  we  consider  the  debasing 
tendency  of  many,  and  the  inutility  of  others,  we  shall  rather  rejoice 
that  much  of  the  time  of  the  adults  is  passed  in  more  rational  and 
beneficial  pursuits.  Few,  if  any  of  these,  are  so  sedentary  in  their 
habits  as  to  need  these  amusements  as  a  means  of  exercise ;  and  they 
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me.  not  aeettstcmed  to  apply  so  cloeely  to  anj  of  their  avoci^ioas  as  CD 
jeqmiro  them  merely  for  relaxatk>n.' 

We  have  here  bo  room  for  showing  that  this  opioioii  of  ih» 
aiastonaries,  as  far  as  influences  general  manners,  must  be  pre- 
jadidal  any  where,  afnd  especially  so  among  a  people  so  circumr 
atanced  as  these  recent  converts.  Cim  it  be  doubted  that  to  the 
great  mass  of  mankind  all  such  adjuncts  of  religion  as  are  karBDi<- 
iess  must  be  healthful  ?  ^  It  seems/  says  Michaelis,  '  lo  have  bees 
one  of  the  great  objects  of  the  Mosaic  polity,  that  every  iBdividiMdly 
irithoBt  exception,  should  occasionally  taste  the  pleasures  of  life.' 
The  religious  festivals  of  the  Jews,  therefore,  were  festivals  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  word, — insomuch  as  to  have  given  occasion  U>  Plur 
tarch's  preposterous  notion,  that  their  religion  was  but  another  focn 
of  die  worship  of  Bacchus  !  There  is  as  little  reason  that  Chrisli- 
amity  should  wear  the  sour  and  sullen  aspect  of  puritantsm,  as  that 
k  shottldbe  corrupted  by  the  mummei^  tod  licenee  of  p^iery* 
A  whole  (leople  can  never  be  made  so  wholly  inlellectiial  aa  nat 
to  need  iimocent  amusements,  which  are  as  wholesome  for  tks 
mind  as  flesh  air  and  exercise  for  the  body.  More  than  tkis ; 
the  disuse  of  martial  3ports  in  these  islands  brings  with  it  a  eerioai 
danger,  not  only  from  Uie  pagan  party,  which,  for  one  generation 
at  least,  ought  to  be  regarded, — but  from  other  ieland^^y  amd 
even  from  freebooters^  as  well  as  fnom  European  aiad  Amerieaa 
iresseb,  some  of  which  are  likely  enou^  to  act  a«  fmbootna^ 
whoi  tempting  opportunity  invites  them.  The  more  iadtta* 
tiiovs,  die  more  prosperous  they  become,  the  mofa  wiH  Aay 
be  exposed  to  diese  dangers,  if  they  become  an  unwarUkay^— 
that  is'  to  say, — a  defenceless  people.  They  will  be  to"^ 
cannibal  nations  of  Polynesia  what  the  roAier  Wert  Indiwis  m^lm 
to  those  Caribs  or  Cantbas,  horn  whom  die  wovd  catmibal  ia 
derived.    '     ','!''    "' 

A»  the  ^i^ioitaries  desire  diat  the  great  good  wbi^  they  h^ve 
done  should  b6  k^ndeted  permanent,  it  behoves  f6ma  to  provide 
that  the  whol6^  Mjf^iihtion  of  these  islands  be  trained  for  4ekmrw 
Jf^; — to  give  religion  a  cheerful  and  attractive  a^iq)ect»  by  vmitiAg' 
joyous  ceremonies  ^jth  Chtistian  observances  ;^— to  strei^gtlian  Ih^' 
goTemment  instead  of  weakening  it;  and  to  ^ptoctxk^Mr  1km 
churcii  the  best  humad  security  -that  can  be  obtmiled>  fay 'CiMiifdt* 
ingit  with  thfe  state.  .  n  i    hi    tu 

■     ' t  •  ■  •!  !«•    J 
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Art.  II. — A  Chronicle  of  the  Conquesf  of  Granada,  from  the 
MSS.  of  Fray  Antonio  Agapida.  By  Washington  Inrlngi 
London.    2  vols,  post  8vo.     1829. 

npUERE  are  a  few  places  scattered  about  tl^s  ^  working-day 
^  wof Id '  whick  seem  to  be  elevated  ^bofv  e  iu  duU  prosaic  leve!^ 
and  to  be  clothed  with  the  mi^ic  ligbta  ^d  tiats  of  poetry.  Thejf 
poaaess  a  charmed  namey  the  very  mention  of  wbich^  as  if  by  £ury 
povcbr,  coAJurea  up  »plendid  scea^  aad  pageants  .of  the  past; 
aunuBonfrfrom  '  death  a  dateless  qigbt'  the  shadows  of  the  great 
and  good,  the  brave  and  beautiful,  and  fills  the  mind  with  visioni; 
of  departed  glory.  Such  is  pre-eminently  the  case  with  Granada^ 
oee  of  the  most  classical  names  in  the  history  of  latter  ages, 
Tbm  very  nature  of  the  oountiy  and  the  cluuate  contributes  to  be* 
mtch  the  fancy.  The  Mporsj  we  are  told»  while  in  possession  o^ 
the  laBdy  bad  wrought  il  up  to  a  wonderful  d^ree  of  prosperity. 
TheluUs  were  clothed  with  orchards  and  vineyards,  the  valleys  em^ 
broidered  with  gardens,  and  the  plains  covered  with  waving  grain* 
Hare  wcte  seen  in  profusioa  the  orang/e,  the  citron,  thie  fig,  the 
paougiranatey  and  the  ailk-producii^  mulberry.  The  vine  clanoH 
berad  frotti  tree  t<i  tree,  the  grapes  bung  in  ndk  clusters  about  the 
peaaa^t'a  cottage^  and  the  groves  were  r^i^ed  by  the  perpetual 
aoagof  like  iM^ing^de«T  In  a  wor^.  m  beautiful  wsu .  tbe  earth, 
ao  pure  tb#  aUy  and  ^o  ^etw^  tb^  .^y,  of  tt^  ^  delicious  regioo, 
that  the  Moors^imagip^.  the  paji;adis^  qf  tiiieir  prophet  to  be 
aituaieia  ti^ipartof  th^  b^venwlntcb  o^erbjiH^  t)^eir  Jaijugdom  of 

But  what  bufr.  moat  con^but^d .  to  imp^  to  Gran^;^  a  great 
and  pevmaMOt  interepti  i»  dw  ten  yeais'  war  of  Avhicli.  it  waa  the 
aoeBfWnndwfakb  oloMd  tbespl^^d  djr^nA^qf  !M9^fn/domina*^ 
tion  ia  Spain.  For  nearly  eight  centuries  had  the  Spaniards  beeu 
raeoverisA  pi«i)e  by  piece,  and  by  dint  of  ],he  ^vfp^^^j^^  territory 
ynbkk  bfMl.bamilwcaited  from  thc^  by  their  Jixoh  jfiy^rs  ip  little 
■love  i4bp»  Mmw0r  montha,.  The  kingftom  pf  Qj^an^  wa^  the 
Imik  MUm^hoH^f  Mjoorisk  powe^,  au4,th^  favoiiri)ie  abode  o£ 
lil«>iiah  hMuiry*  .  The  final  atniggle  fvjr  it^w^  maintained  with 
deofMsrale  valmr ;  and  the  co^npact  na^rcot  Uie  pomUy,  hemmed 
in  1^ ibeooeiMk  an^  t>y loSky  n^oimtain?,  ant^  tl^  continual  recurr 
lence  of  the  namea  of  the  same  mouarchs  and  ppmmander^ 
tkroughottt  the  war,  give  to  it  a  peculiar  distinctness,  and  an  aU 
moBt  epic  unity. 

B«t  though  this  naemorable  war  had  often  been  made  the  aubr 
ject  of  romantic  fiction,  and  though  tlie  very  name  possessed  a 
spell  upon  the  imagination,  yet  it  had  never  been  fully  and  dis- 
tinctly 
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tinctly  treated.  The  world  at  large  had  been  content  to  receive  a 
\W.  strangely  perverted  idea  of  it,  through  Florian's  romance  of  *  Gon- 
salvo  of  Cordova ; '  or  through  the  legend,  equally  fabulous,  en- 
titled *  The  Civil  Wars  of  Granada,'  by  Ginez  Perez  de  la  Hita, 
the  pretended  work  of  an  Arabian  contemporary,  but. in  reality  a 
Spanish  fabrication  *  It  had  been  woven  over  with  love  t^les  and 
scenes  of  sentimental  gallantry,  totally  opposite  to  its  real  charac- 
ter f  for  it  was,  in  truth,  one  of  the  sternest  of  those  iron  contests 
which  have  been  sanctified  by  the  title  of  '  holy  wars.'  In  iact^ 
the  genuine  nature  of  the  war  placed  it  far  above  the  need  of  any 
amatory  embellishments.  It  possessed  sufficient  interest  in  the 
striking  contrast  presented  by  tlie  combatants,  of  Oriental  and  Eh-> 
ropean  creeds,  costumes,  and  manners;  and  in  the  hardy  and 
hair-brained  enterprises,  the  romantic  adventures,  the  picturesque 
forages  through  mountain  regions,  the  faring  assaults  and  'Silrpri- 
sals  of  clifi'-butit  castles  and  cragged  fortresses,  which*  sttcce^ckKt 
each  other  with  a  variety  and  brilliancy  beyond  the  scof>e  ttf  mere 
invention. 

The  time  of  the  contest  also  contributed  to  betgh^en  the  in- 
terest. It  was  not  long  after  the  inyention  of  gunpowder^  wfaen 
fire-arms  and  artillery  mingled  the  flash,  smoke^  and  thunder 
of  modem  warfare  with  the  steely  splendour  of  ancient  cbiralry, 
and  gave  an  awful  magnificence  and  terrible  sublimity  to  battle ; 
and  when  the  old  Moorish  towers  and  castlesy  that  for*  ages  bad 
frowned  defiance  to  tbe  battering-rams  and  catapults  -  of  classic 
tactics,  were  toppledndownby*  tbe'kvnbairds  ofithe'Sipanish^en- 
gineers.  i  Ib-wasnone  dfnthote  icas€fs^fiil?4vhioh  >hiMiGiryL'riBC8ii8u- 
perior  to Jifiction;!  •iT>ke  tdQthHr'jeems  iiOi!have"4ieen  wtlifM'of 
tfaisifabt^  b^'^e^nrailoer  iln/whidiiiieihas>«onstrQctM'tlitt.>pi'd9ent 
work.rn  ^& ideli>  oft fit^  I wei«i»e''toidywa»  Suggested 'to'Jiiikv;^!!^^ 
in  Spaii^//otHiu|it«d(iQpo»'  &«<  History' ^o0^ti^»]Lafe'andr:>V<oyages' 
of  Goliinl]iU8j!ii/Vli6iJa|iptiei[tian  ^f -the^  gnedt  tnavigatxat  toi'the 
SpasisbisoibrGiigpiB^'foripatnnnige  to  ^ipit)jebt«6  diseokwoyl^iwas 
maderdUfiiig^  tlieir'>brUtad0fi||ain8titbe  ^itomsnoti^Qtvmadajtaiti 
comicurid  >^cmiglHratt  tke/itesiduci  >of  ithat  wan  >iC9Himfo»<'i(»l- 
lowed  Tthei  coilirtciih^c^eml^tKtf  ^itaP  runpai^ly  aninghd'oedfettioB* 
ally  ih  the iedntest^fiandiw^ ^.actually -^esent'sil  J;be!^ran4^ca«9M- 
trophe  of  the  enterpriae^itbe  (Suriic]Mkr>€£/^''metrb^<rii^j''>^^^ 
reseak-chcft  of  Mryll-vingv  ^  tracing  the  fmaiwmeDtfi  .of  faisllero, 

hit  <  Pbmm  pktf  Grtfiadt)^  Hi  <  WlOtdSlh^^UgfrGhiAlidki'  • » E«td  esutixttlstdm  tdtf&4bttlbk, 
cuyo  tutor  ^,igW>r»,  |^,ivft|s4ue^9ITa'contlt.9o«ibf^ii|fr^noj(U^fi|ir49  entnU^y 
quiiucras^en  la  qoc  apenas  si  balla|in  sei*  verdades.  y  esl^  cl^sfigv/^i^*  ,S^^Qh  i5;the 
true  character  o(  a  work  wTiich  has  V'l^erlo  served  ks  a  fountain  of  historic  fact  cqjq- 
ceroiDg  the  conquest  of  Granada.  .  .      .    t     , . 

led 
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led  him  to  the  various  chronicles  of  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella.  He  became  deeply  interested  in  the  details  of  the  war, 
and  was  induced,  M'hiie  collecting  materials  for  the  biography  he 
had  in  hand,  to  make  preparation  also  for  the  present  history.  He 
8ub8ec|oently  made  a  tour  in  Andalusia,  visited  the  ruins  of  die 
Moondi  towns,  fortresses,  and  castles,  and  the  wild  mountaiu 
passes  and  defiles  which  had  been  the  scenes  of  the  most  re- 
markable events  of  the  war ;  and  passed  some  time  in  the  ancient 
palace  of  the  Alhambra,  the  once  favourite  abode  of  the  Moor* 
ish  monarchs  in  Granada.  It  was  then,  while  his  mind  was  still 
cscked  by  the  romantic  scenery  around  him,  and  by  the  chi-» 
valrous  sad  poetical  associations  which  throw  a  moral  interest- 
over  every  feature  of  Spanish  landscape,  that  he  completed  these 
volumes. 

.  His  great  object  appears* .  fxx  hare*  been,  to  pvodtice  a  cosaplete 
and  aodientic  body'<^  &ot&' vehtive  to  the  war  in  qaestion,  but 
arranged  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  attimctive  to  the  readerifor  mere 
amusement.  He  has,  therefore,  diligently  sought  for  hianaterials 
among  the  ancient  cbvonioles,  both  printed  and  in  BKmuscript, 
vrfttch  vrare  wrttien  at  the  time  by  eyeo-wiUnesscs^  and,  i*  some  in-^ 
alaiice8,by  persona  who  had  aotnally  mingled  in  tbesoeats  recorded* 
These  chronicles  weoa  ^rften*  diffuse*  and  tedious^  and  occasionally 
diBCofoufed  by  the  Jbigotvy,  stipmtitmt^  and  fierce  intolerance 
^  the  age;  i  but  thair  >  pages,  were  iUuminedy  at  times,  with  scenes 
of  Ugh  em^m^fOf  romanticigeneixntty,  and  herose  valour,  which 
flashed. «ipDBfUie> reader*. with > additional  splendour,  fit»n  die  sur- 
ramMyitg  darkness.  It  ha»'beeM  the  study  oil  iheauthor,  to  bring 
ibcditdme  aoenesaaiheir  stoongeat  .light  ;»td  arrange  4ihem  in  clear 
andilac«iiokKicf9itOfgive!r,1Jhaa[L80ihtvriiat)Ofia.: graphs  effisct^  by 
ruiii.ilMi^,  liirim  iiiit]i  filinniniiinn  aiad^uialnni9(rt\the»a^  in.which 
IbfiyWcikmred^iaidrVtitbtho'Spl^did  m»^ar^)mKqlistyv^mBk  they 
toobrpkaoe^'and  tlun^  while<bei(>reseilv^thfiithithaatiithflhr6aokK 
gka>AOfdeoH»C  d«enisi<  to*  iB^Hjft  a^naeteiaf  prasstyei3iaid\«Btctelaimng 
^diafabfcBtiM)hk>nai«ai'<rey  Aan^jagii^  qpcnstbmed  to 

•fidsasfl^«nBji  Jhesfifaeansih&'Chrbnk)le,;)iil  timei,frwQiiiB  ahnoirtthe 
-aiiTof)!ronifli^f;.ty^lM^s*iMry  iat laath^Btioatedi by* lreqi»tit  refer- 
-eanB»ti»i«DE0lMig  db^naienls/|»oviBg4hatfhe:h^  mlbatantiallfoutt- 
^btiou^U0rfli9mmsftisxttraordbDal71k1dde^tSbi''^  *hia  J,  ) 

Tbark  la,  faowcRTjer^fanother icircumsitaiicey  by.  vi^hicfe  Mr.  In^ng 
^"y^BBffJ'^yWl^yS?^  imP^"^  lhe$»;/acw  credibfiity  of  his  nairative, 
Jm^Mlhj  pmeima  to  decivterhis  materiaWfcom.  the  manuscripts 
efi^wii  ^kmikitp»%pmA^^^^  jAn«oifk>  A'^pida,' whose 

h^l^^l:^j^t(Mi:xi^^  aVe  represented  as  existing  ia  disjoihted 
fragments,  in  the  archives  of  the  Escurial  and  oUier  conventual 

libraries. 
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libraries.  He  often  quotes  the  feirj  words  ^i  the  tenendble  friar ; 
particuhiiiy  when  he  bonts  forth  in  exaggera^  praises  of  the 
selfish  poticy  or  Ingot  seal  of  Ferdhniid;  or  chenmta^  '  vitk 
pious  esidtatioi^  the  united  trtaaiphs  of  the  cross  and  the  swoidJ 
This  friar  is  manifestly  a  Mere  fiction — a  staUdng-Jioffse^  from 
behind  which  the  author  launches  his  satire  at  the  ialolenBioe  of 
that  peiBeeutiiig  age^  and  at  the  errors,  the  inconsisteiKies^  aid 
the  Klf-delttsioDs  oi  the  singolar  medley  of  warrioKy  saintly  pali^ 
tidiaDH,  and  adventorers  engaged  in  that  holy  war.  Vray  Awtmoio^ 
however,  may  be  oonsidered  as  an  incarnation  of  the  bhrnLbtgotiy 
and  zealot  extravagance  of  the  ^  good  oM  orthodox  Spanish  ohro* 
ttckrs ;'  and,  in  fact,  his  exaggerated  salbes  of  loyal^  and  raligi«i 
are  taken,  afanoet  word  for  word,  from  the  works  of  some  cma 
or  other  of  the  monkish  historians.  Still,  though  this  ficdtioaa 
personage  has  enaUed  the  author  to  indn^  Isia  satirioal  ma  at 
€HKe  more  freely  and  mone  modestly,  and  has  diSbsed  over  hia 
page  somethiug  of  the  qttaintness  of  ihe  ctoiBter,.  and  the  tial  of 
the  country  and  the  period,  the  use  of  such  maehioery  has  thrown 
a  doobt  upon  the  abaolote  verity  of  his  faialory }  and  it  will  ti^ 
some  time,  before  the  general  mass  cf  readers  become  convioeed 
that  the  pretended  manuscript  of  Fray  Antonm  Agiyida  «^  is 
truth,  a  faithful  digest  of  ac^ud  dDcummts^  '  .     i . 

The  diionicle  opcns' with-thaarriiral  'O^a  Spanish  cmialwf^ai 
Granada,  with  aidemand^f^uarearsofirifaMtdyOii^heipaitiof  JPte>* 
diaand  and  isaheUa,  from  Maky  Abanliasaaii^the*]k!lpoRakhuigi 
^his  measure. is )  well  uaahrafenod  to  ham  b^coia/cfaaftii^  devibe  of 
Ferdinandi  The.itnbattei  had  fceonCiie'^biaUtfl^^Uidliho^.kadvP'fit 
would  be^indigmautly  refitaed ;  fant  he  hadisMthisiheiaBt/oo  dridajg 
the  Moorsottimf  theuikat  &f>apiah  akwhinjaiis^  bndihdQoanain^gfat 
acaiue'<rf/quBniAi"i'  li* "    m  ,  ,,   ■     ,  ,i,,  ;  ^.n  i      .hv'-tj-ju- 

*Mtrfey**All)ri<'«ttfeatt'Wce}Ved  the  <hivafief!*''itat^;'^tea  3li  k 
magnific««tl  dlt4n^&M  6trm>unded  by  the*  ^(fet^'of^^'^dUn '1^  tHk 
hall  «ifambassadot^,<0ne  lof  ilii&  tnolt  >stini|)ttioab  A{iiaii||»^kty^oi(^tii# 
Alhandvfi.  fWlMi  I>&Y4ra>  had  delirar^'his  iB09iage^>i^hai%liqr 
and  bhter  snik  eurkdi(tlKiiip.of.'tk«:fi»ceiaaafiarchL  if^QQel^yoBr 

tribut^.i^  »ioW9y.^^beXJa*^ilfc^.«rwr»t  4Ut«>4^ad«(  jiOf^^^^^i^iH^  ,9t»7 
sent  coins  notblDg  but  blades  of  scimitars  and  beads  of  lance&''ifft7||^ 

.    Th^  AaF>(  oU'Mxxiam  hadifaerr^gvMen  /iiiirfryfti^Mrietjpntoxl 
for  immediiti^  warj;!  yel<King/f)erdimadiGorbDee  to  StiSJKt  dusUiMaL 
He^na&jtisithenengsgedmttciontcst  tw^fBrnte^f^ihecaasaflf 
wbiek<MroIrvifeig.lea4r^s  umldtiead^  asirralevantiito 
It  is,  however,  a  curious  morsel  of  history,  involving  the  singular 
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«Bd  roHHHitic  fertmies  of  the  Fair  Jwmmi  of  Castile,  by  numjr 
considered  die  rigkt&d  heir  to  tke  craws.  It  is  iUostratiTe,  alao^ 
of  the  manners  of  the  age  of  which  tfab  chronicle  pecntiarij 
treate,  an^  lof  die  character  and  policy  of  the  Spanish  soivereign 
who  Bguies  thrcHtghout  its  pages ;  a  brief  notice  of  it,  therefor^ 
may  not  be  vaaocepteble. 

Hemy  IV.  of  Castile,  one  of  the  most  imbecile  of  kings  and 
crednlofB  of  husbands,  had.  lived  for  Hre  years  in  sterile  wedlock 
with  his  queen,  a  gay  and  bnxom  princess  of  Portugal,  when,  at 
length,  she  rgoiced  hira  by  the  iHrth  of  the  Infisnta  Jnana^  The 
kom  of  the  king  was,  of  course,  exalted  on  this  happy  occasion-^ 
bttt  the  \riiisper  was  diligently  circulated  about  the  court,  diat 
he  was  indebted  for  the  tardy  honours  of  paternity  to  die  good 
offices  of  Don  Beltran  de  Cuevas,  Count  of  Ledesma,  a  youth- 
ful and  gallant  cavaliec,-  who  had  enjoyed  the  peculiar  fevonr  and 
intimacy  of  the  ifueen.  The  story  soon  took  wind,  and  became 
m  thcmt  cS  popular  chmonr.  Henry,  however,  with  the  good 
essy  faith,  or  pasaive  acquiescence  of  an  imbedte  mind,  coi> 
'  lo  love  md  honour  his  queen^  and  lo  lavish  favours  on  ha 
whom  be  advanced  in  rank,  making  him  his  priav 
and  giving  him  the  title  of  Dnke  of  Albuquerqoe* 
Snch  blind  credoli^  is  not  permilled,  in  this  trooblescmie  worU, 
to  kings  moredmn  to  conmMm  men«  The  public  were  furious; 
civil  coMmotionsitnok  piece;  Henry  was  transiently  ]deposed^ 
nndwai^Dnl^lteinstatediailtts  royal  digni^,  on  signing  a  treafy, 
by  whiek  hbnimrnctd  hts  wi£s,  disowned,  bet  obild^  -and  pro* 
'  I  seikl>tfaeai  bblhi  to  Porte^al.  -  Htisi  connokial  faith'  nlti* 
r^scmved^'dttJiddboeei  of  etery  tmUiend'ionirhi^ideadMied 
te'  InfiMiin  Jnaae^as  kh  )daiightiBrt<and  »legitiiaate 
The  public,  however,  who  will  nnt  iilkiwupiiiin  hingn 
to  \^  jiofaHible  JHdgjes  im  caees  of  the  kind,  >peFpi^4^in^<tMiart- 
i^gt^.tiltegiMouK^  ^f  ^  Inlanta;  aad  gawe  l*^.  ibe  >liamf 
of Hi4t .Bflimma^  w^^hisiou  to  her  suppeaed.&iher^  l>on?Bel^ 
tHnf^FBfiKqjsidieial  inveatigatieh  tookipkee^  bui  >the  qoMion 
>#dtieiMed  arf  nifpoint  ^  faith,"oi:  a^iotosieos  §mA%  nnd  ^tba 
liiiliipriMdssy  ihonghof  great  l>eMMy  and  nerit^ 'M«n  set 
I,  toiAidi&i6MwHi«d$odged  tw  her  tMs^V«(4t^,  the*  iieii6w>ned 

It  dionld  be  observed,  however,  that  the  charge  of  illegitiiMacy 
il/BiM[^iniiriili  ij»iiiiipiiMyMby.SpaBttA.iWiitgl^';i^ti»>Poi<ugeege 
hiitsiHuif  sn^ebtsS  as<aliadttiiiny%>  •  fiveniibe>cbuMe  Milriana  ex>- 
fitssio  niiideMfaii»a^kniBht  Iwfe*  beeni Hn  onyentiaBtbr^eisaggenk- 
ti«^{<fonnddd<xin)(the'Weiikness'of  Henry- iVvlaml  'tke>atnetro(ts 

lllijlll^     nil    lili.    j!>    III.         1i    Ii     '      ■     1     « i  • 

*  Pulgar,  Chron,  dt  lot  Reyes  Catelicos,  ic.  1.,  note  A. 
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60  Conquest  of  Qranada. 

temperament  of  his  qneen,*^  and  artFuIIy  devised  to  fiavour  the 
views  of  the  crafty  Ferdinand,  who  laid  claim  to  the  crown  as  the 
rightful  inheritance  of  his  spouse,  Isabella* 

Young,  beau ti Alt,  and  unfortunate,  the  discarded  princess  was 
not  long  in  want  of  a  champion  in  that  heroic  age.  Her  mother's 
brother,  the  brave  Alonzo  V.  of  Portugal,  sumamed  el  lAdiador^ 
or  the  Combatant,  from  his  exploits  against  the  Moors  of  Africa, 
stepped  forward  as  her  vindicator,  and  marched  into  Spain  at 
the  head  of  a  gallant  army,  to  place  her  on  the  throne.  He  asked 
her  hand  in  marriage,  and  it  was  yielded.  The  espousals  were 
publicly  solemnised  at  Placentia,  but  were  not  consummated,  the 
consanguinity  of  the  parties  obliging  them  to  wait  for  a  dispensa- 
tion from  the  Pope. 

•  All  the  southern  provinces  of  Castile,  with  a  part  of  GalHcir, 
declared  in  favour  of  Juana,  and  town  after  town  yielded  to  the 
arms  or  the  persuasion  of  Alonzo,  as  he  advanced.  The  majo- 
rity of  the  kingdom,  however,  rallied  round  the  standard  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  The  latter  assembled  their  warrior 
nobles  at  Valladolid,  and  amidst  the  chivalrous  throng  that  ap- 
peared glittering  in  arms,  was  Don  Beltran,  Duke  of  Albu- 
querque, the  surmised  father  of  Juana.  His  predicament  was 
singular  and  delicate.  If,  in  truth,  the  father  of  Juana,  natural 
affection  called  upon  him  to  support  her  interests :  if  she  were 
not  his  child,  then  she  had  an  unquestionable  right  to  the  crown, 
and  it  was  his  duty,  as  a  true  cavalier,  to  support  her  claim.  It 
is  even  said  that  be  had  pledged  himself  to  Alonzo,  to  stand  forth 
in  loyal  adherence  to  the  virgin  queen ;  but  when  he  saw  the 
array  of  mailed  wrarriors  and  powerful  nobles  that  thronged  round 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  he  trembled  for  his  great  estates,  and 
tacitly  mmgled  with  the  crowdf .  The  gallant  inroad  of  Alonzo 
into  Spain  was  attended  with  many  vicissitudes ;  he  could  not 
maintain  his  footing  against  the  superior  force  of  Ferdinand,  and 
being  defeated  in  a  decisive  battle,  between  Zamora  and  Tora> 
-was  obliged  to  retire  from  Castile.  He  conducted  his  beautiful 
and  yet  virgin  bride  into  Portugal,  where  she  was  received  as 
queen  with  great  acclamations.  There  leaving  her  in  security, 
he  repaired  to  France,  to  seek  assistance  from  Louis  XI.  Daring 
this  absence,  Pope  Sixtus  IV.  granted  the  dispensation  for  his 
marriage.  It  was  cautiously  worded,  and  secretly  given,  that  it 
might  escape  the  knowledge  of  Ferdinand,  until  carried  into 
effect.  It  authorized  the  king  of  Portugal  to  marry  any  relative 
not  allied  to  him  in  the  first  degree  of  consanguinity,  but  avoided 
naming  the  bride.;}; 

♦  Mariana,  lib.  xxii.,  c.  20.  \  Pulga',  part  a.,  cap.  xxii. 

{  Zurila,  Aooales. 
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The  negociation  of  Alonzo  at  the  court  of  France  was  pro* 
tracted  during  many  weary  months^  and  was  finally  defeated  by 
the  superior  address  of  Ferdinand.  He  returned  to  Portugal,  to 
foi^et  bis  vexations  in  the  arms  of  his  blooming  bride  ;  but  even 
here  he  was  again  disappointed  by  the  crafty  intrigues  of  his  rivaL 
The  pliant  pontiff  bad  been  prevailed  upon  to  issue  a  patent  bull^ 
overruling  his  previous  dispensation,  as  having  been  ojbtained 
without  naming  both  of  the  persons  to  be  united  in  marriage,  and 
as  having  proved  the  cause  o(  wars  and  Woodshed.*  The  royal 
pair  were  thus  obliged  to  meet  in  the  relations  of  uncle  and 
niece,  instead  of  husband  and  wifei  Peace  was  finally  negociated 
by  the  iotetrvention  of  friends,  on  the  condition  that  Donna 
Juana  should  either  take  the  veil  and  become  a  nun,  or  should 
be  wedded  to  Don  Juan,  the  in£aut  son  and  heir  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella,  as/soon/i^ft  i^»,  should  arrive  at  a  marriageable  age* 
This  singular  condition,  which  would  place  her  on  the  throne 
froBOt  which  she  had  been  excluded,  has  been  adduced  as  a  proof 
of  her  legitimate  nght* 

ALonfEo  V.  was  furiouB,  and  rejected  the  treaty;  but  Donna 
Jtfa^a  shruiiki  from  being  any  longer  the  cause  of  war  and  blood- 
shed^^and  detemiined  to  devote  herself  to  celibacy  and  religion. 
AUttbe  entreaties  of  tb?^  king  M^re  o£  no  avail :.  slie  took  the  irre- 
vcM^ble-vowSr^aadk:  excbaqging.her  royal  robes  for  the  humble 
babtt^o£aiFra«[«i4«aQ<nun»if^M^p^tb^qo(^ventQf  Santa  Clara,  with 
all  tb«ipiis(€im9rj^(0^}eoHliti^i;  Wt  having  ^t  cqmplqted  her  nine- 
tepntkfor^ar^i^u4fWjpg  iNi^ifc^  Ail  au- 

thor* ^iH^tirfJDigivii^  h^«4i^stf^iab^0i>d  ei^ippl^fTy.ch^r^cter ; 
aa46itfihii90h^yA  if  rsb«i(t«w  inw)«dy  i^on  ibejrivWw^,  [J^p^wRpuvfiUmtay 
»d  ,Wfci»"|ioW^§xatflplettd ,lhd. w^|14d  .BHMFJi^ireft^^,; .he. ft4ds, 
'<HW««i0ee4gffiftt  jaAtkiion  to  King/ Alp9?J^«Wwlf>gri^,rfo, many 
o|be|gifti<9vyh9{{fa«JMd*'SO  .eKquiftite,»« jla^jjbS^^^v^nfi^^  gfeat 

. nrRe [ Jwg^iili!  A^ransport of  t^i^dec /ftpl^ftcgqly ,  j fe^ki  ^)  sudden 
teB^UAxHi^^wrnVsmtic  4fi  that'ftge^wWft  kte»Tawlid>iw»J4y^d 
fieli|gioo:Mf«r«ii;9tniagely  iiHerinlngWdi  tJ,4a!!ife<gdhi8[.^fipi|#l  fna 
fe^nod?  pri^t^Me^  he,r0J>air^  to  ?t,4i»tenfc:0ily^  «§4jthftf^  ^Uying 
asidfftis.lqjaltatate,  ae4  forth  Qa^&pilgi)ii9ag^QiJ^sAle^jri9iM€^ded 
merely  l^i««ha)^jn  aidtwotgroWia^Dt.He  >t}adf  (}^^milfted  to 
tenoi&n^e^i^ |i^»p»- a«4: gloria and^vaiiili^ of  jtfie: world j  and, 
iiferftuiwiHiilgfhimsfelfi:atithejh%  aepid«brie;  tQ f devote  bim8,elf  to 
*^iidigi<n»lifiii:nlfa  lenfcfcack  one,o&l4$iaHt^apts,;W|th  letters, 
iofiiriiieH'jJh^7took:.ait«nd^f!)eav^^.o£  J>^\m*  JuiM»a^  aPd  directed 
-fais  son  to  assumethe  crown.  His  letters  threw^the  coiurt  into 
great  affliction  ;  his  son  was  placed  on  the  throne,  but  several  of 
*  Zurita.  f  Oaribaiy,  Compend.  HUt.,  lib.  xxxv.^  cap.  19. 
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tbe  ancient  courtiers  set  out  ia  pursuit  of  the  piiffim  king.  They 
oirerlook  him  far  on  his  journey,  and  prevailed  on  htm  to  retorm 
aad  resome  his  sceptre,  which  was  dutifully  resigned  to  lum  bj 
his  son.  Still  restt^s  and  melancholy^  Aloazo  afterwards  undep- 
took  a  crusade  for  the  recovery  of  the  holy  sepulchre,  aad  pio* 
ceeded  to  Italy  with  a  fleet  and  army ;  but  was  discouraged  fix>m 
tfie  enterprise  by  the  coMness  of  Pope  Pius  11.  He  then  re* 
turned  to  Portugal ;  and  his  h>Te  melancholy  reviving  in  the 
vicimty  of  Donna  J  nana,  he  determined,  out  of  a  kind  of  romantac 
sympathy,  to  imitate  her  example,  and  to  take  the  habit  of  St. 
Francis.  His  sadness  and  depression,  however,  increased  to 
such  a  degree  as  to  overwhelm  his  forces,  and  he  died,  in  1481^ 
at  Cintra,  in  the  chamber  in  which  he  was  bom^*" 

We  cannot  close  the  brief  record  of  this  romantic  story  without 
noticing  the  subsequent  fortunes  of  Donna  Juana.  She  resided 
in  tbe  monastery  of  Santa  Anna,  with  the  seclusion  of  a  nun,  but 
the  state  of  a  princess.  The  fame  of  her  beauty  and  her  worth 
drew  suitors  to  the  cloisters ;  and  her  hand  was  solicited  by  the 
youthful  king  of  Navarre,  Don  Francisco  Phebus,  surnamed  the 
Handsome.  His  courtship,  however,  was  cut  short  by  his  sudden 
death,  in  1483,  which  was  surmised  to  have  been  caused  bj 
poison.f  For  six-and-twenty  years  did  the  royal  nun  continue 
shut  up  in  holy  seclusion  from  the  world.  The  desire  of  youth  and 
ike  pride  of  beauty  had  long  passed  away,  when  suddoily,  in 
1505,  Ferdinand  himself,  lier  ancient  enemy,  the  cause  of  all 
her  sorrows  and  disappointments,  appeared  as  a  suitor  for  her 
hand.  His  own  illustrious  queen,  the  renowned  Isabella,  was 
dead,  and  had  bequeathed  her  hereditary  crown  of  Castile  to 
their  daughter,  for  whose  husband,  Philip  I.,  he  had  a  jealous 
aversion.  It  was  supposed  that  the  crafty  and  ambitious  monarch 
intended,  after  marrying  Juaoa,  to  revive  her  daim  to  that  throae» 
from  whidi  his  own  hostility  had  excluded  her.  His  conduct  io 
this  instance  is  another  circumstance  strongly  in  favour  of  the 
lawful  right  of  J  nana  to  the  crown  of  Castile.  The  vanity  of  tba 
world,  however,  was  dead  in  the  tranquil  bosom  of  the  princess^ 
and  the  grandeur  of  a  throne  had  no  longer  attraction  in  b^ 
eyes.  She  rejected  the  suit  of  tbe  most  politic  and  pei^dioua 
of  monarchs ;  and,  continuing  faithful  to  her  vows^  passed  the 
remainder  of  her  days  in  the  convent  of  Santa  Anna,  where  she 
died  in  all  the  odour  of  holiness,  and  of  immaculate  and  thrice* 
proved  virginity,  which  had  passed  unscorched  even  thrott|^  th* 
fiery  oixieal  of  matrimony. 

To  return  to  Mr.  Irving's  narrative. — ^Ferdinand  having  sui> 

*  Faria  y  Sousa,  Hist.  Portugal.,  p.  Hi.  cap.  ziii. 
t  Abarca,  Reyes  de  Aragon,  Rey  30,  cap.  2. 
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ceMAiIlj  temmaCed  die  war  ^di  Portngaly  and  seized  himself 
mai  Isabella  firmly  on  tke  throne  of  Castiler  turned  his  attea^ 
tioB  to  his  <M»iitefnplated  piic^t^-4he  cociqiiest  of  Grraaada* 
His  phui  of  'Operat»Q9  was  characteristic  ot  his  caotioas  aod 
crafty  oatuie.  lie  determined  to  prooeed  step  by  step,  taking 
town  after  town,  and  fortress  a&er  fortcess^  before  he  attempted 
the  Mooridi  capital.  '  I  wilt  pick  out  the  seeds  of  this  pome-» 
granaite  one  by  one,'  said  the  wary  monarch,  in  allusion  to  Gra^ 
nada^-^die  Spanish  name  both  for  the  kingdom  and  the  fruit. 
The  intention  of  the  Catholic  sovereign  did  not  escape  the  eagle 
eye  of  old  Muley  Aben  Hassan.  Being,  however,  possessed 
of  great  treasures,  and  having  placed  his  territories  in  a  warlike 
posture,  and  drawn  auxiliary  troops  from  his  allies,  the  princes  of 
Baffbary,he  felt  confident  in  his  means  of  resistance.  His  subjects 
were  fierce  of  spirit,  and  stiout  of  heart — inured  to  the  exercises 
of  war,  and  patient  of  fatigue,  hunger,  thirst,  and  nakedness* 
Above  all,  they  were  dexterous  horsemen,  whether  heavily  armed 
and  fully  appointed,  or  lightly  mounted,  a  la  geneta^  with  merely 
lance  and  target.  Adroit  in  all  kinds  of  stratagems,  impetuous  in 
attack,  qnick  to  disperse,  prompt  to  rally  and  to  retam  like  a 
whirlwind  to  the  chtuge,  they  were  considered  the  best  of  troops 
for  daring  inroads,  sudden  scourings,  and  all  kinds  of  partisan 
warfare.  In  fact,  they  have  bequeathed  their  wild  and  predatory 
spirit  to  Spain ;  and  her  bandaleros,  her  contrabandistas,  and 
her  guerrillas,  her  marauders  of  the  mountain,  and  scamperers  of 
the  plain,  may  all  be  traced  back  to  the  belligerent  era  of  the 
Moors. 

The  truce  which  had  existed  between  the  Catholic  sovereign 
and  the  king  of  Granada  contained  a  singular  clause,  charac* 
teristic  of  the  wary  and  dangerous  situation  of  the  two  neigh* 
bourkig  nations,  with  respect  to  each  other.  It  permitted  either 
party  I  to  make  sndden  inroads  and  assaults  upon  towns  and  for* 
tresses,  provided  they  were  done  furtively  and  by  stratagem,,  with^ 
osit  dispiagr  of  banner  or  sound  of  trumpet,  or  regular  encamp- 
ment, and  diat  tkey  did  not  last  above  three  days.  This  gave 
nse  to  fiaqueat  enterprises  of  a  hardy  and  adventurous  character, 
in  which  casdes  and  strong-holds  were  taken  by  surprise,  and 
earned  sword  in  hand.  Monmnents  of  these  border  scourings^ 
and  the  jealous  watcfafttbiess  awakened  by  them,  may  still  be  seen 
by  the  traveller  in  every  part  of  Spain,  but  particularly  in  Anda- 
hwa.  The  mountains  which  formed  the  barriers  of  the  Christian 
and  Moslem  territories  are  still  crested  with  ruined  watch  towers, 
wbope  the  helmed  and  turbaned  sentinels  kept  a  k>ok-out  on  the 
Vega  of  Granada,  or  the  plains  of  the  Guadalquivir.  Every 
mgged  pass  has  its  dismantled  fortress,   and  every  town   and 
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village,  and  eveu  hamlet,  of  mountain  or. valley,  its  strong  tower 
of  defence.  Even  on  the  beautiful  Ji't^e  stoeam  of  tUe  Guadayra^ 
vhich  now  winds  peacefully  aniMigi:  flowery  b«nks  aa4  ^noves  of 
myrtles  and  oranges,  -  to  ibiowi  itsdC- i«(k>  :di/e..Guadft^|iiyir,  the 
Moorish  mills,  whieht  iianrei  stKidd^d  its  borders  fpr  centuries, 
have  each  its  battleniented»towetr,-wheiie  the  miller  and  bja  fenouly 
could  take  refuge  until  tbe^iiofay  wJbich  swept  the  plaiins,  and 
made  hasty  sack  and  pkmdier  in  its  career,  had.  pass«d.:away» 
Such  was  the  situation  .of  Moor  and  Spaniard  in,  those  days, 
when  the  sword  and  spear  hung  ready  on  tbe.wjall  of  .«]|^ry  cot- 
tage, and  tlie  humblest  toib  pf  husbandry  were  perfoaned  ^Uh 
the  weapon  close  at  hand. 

The  outbreaking  of  ihe  war  of  Granada  is  in  keepii^  with  .this 
picture.  The  fierce  old  king,  Muley  Aben  Hassan,  had  deter- 
mined to  anticipate  his  adversary,  and  strif^e  the  fii  st  blow.  The 
fortress  of  Zahara  was  the  object  of  his  attack ;  and  the  descrip* 
lion  of  it  may  serve  for  that  of  many  of  those  old  warrior  towns 
which  remain  from  the  time  of  the  Moors,  built,  like  eagle,  nests, 
among  the  wild  mountains  of  Andalusia. 

*  Thb  important  post  was  on  the  frontier,  between  Ronda  and 
Medina  Sidonia,  and  was  built  on  the  crest  of  a  rocky  mountain,  with 
a  strong  castle  perched  above  it,  upon  a  cliff  so  high  that  it  was  said 
to  be  above  the  flight  of  birds  or  drift  of  clouds.  The  streets,  and 
many  of  the  houses,  were  mere  excavations,  wrought  out  of  the  living 
rock.  The  town  had  but  one  gate,  opening  to  the  west,  and  defended 
by  towers  and  bulwarks.  The  only  ascent  to  this  cragged  fortress 
was  by  roads  cut  in  the  rock,  and  so  rugged  as  in  many  places  to  re- 
semble broken  stairs.  Such  was  the  situation  of  the  mountain  fortress 
of  Zahara,  which  seemed  to  set  all  attack  at  defiance,  insomuch  that  it 
had  become  so  proverbial  throughout  Spain,  that  a  woman  of  for- 
bidding and  inaccessible-  virtue  was  called  a  ZaharefSa.  But  the 
strongest  fortress  end  sternest  virtue  have  their  weak  points,  and  re- 
quire untemicting  vigilance  to  guard  them :  let  warrior  «tid  dame  take 
warning  from  liie  fate  of  Zahara.'    .  ,   *   .        . 

Muley  Aben  Hassan  made  a  midnight  attack- tipoti  iJiie  for- 
tress during  a  howling  wintry  storm,  which  had  driten  tbe-very 
sentinels  from  theiv  'pcttts.  He  scaled  the  walls,  -and  gained 
possession  of  both  to^rt'and  castle  before  the  garrieKm -were 
roused  to  arms.  *  Stlcb  ofthe  inhabitants  as  made  reststaitde  were 
cut  down,  the  rest 'wefe  taken  prisoners,  and  driven,  men,  women, 
and  children,  Hke  a  herd  of  cattle  to  Granada. 

The  capture  of  Zahara  was  as  an  electric  shock- to  tlie  chivalry 
of  Spain.  Among  those  roused  to  action  was  -Don  Rodrigo 
Ponce  de  Leon,  Marquis  of  Cadiz,  who  is  worthy  of  particular 
notice  as  being  the  real  hero  of  the  war.  Florian  has  assigned 
this  honour,  in  his  historical  romance,  to  Gonsalvo  of  Cordova, 
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Burnamed  the  Great  Captain,  who,  in  fact,  performed  but  an  in 
ferior  part  in  these  campaigns.  It  was  in  the  subsequent  war  of 
Italy  that  he  acquired  his  high  renown.  Rodrigo  Ponce  de  Leon 
is  a  complete  exemphfication  of  the  Spanish  cavalier  of  the  olden 
time.  Temperate,  chaste,  vigilant,  and  valorous ;  kind  to  his  vas- 
sals, frank  toward  his  eqaais,  faithful  and  loving  to  his  friends,  ter- 
rible yet  magnanimous  to  his  enemies ;  contemporary  historians 
extol  him  as  the  mirror  of  chivalry,  and  compare  him  to  the  immortal 
Cid.  His  ample  possessions  extended  over  the  most  fertile  parts 
of  Auiialusia,  incluiliii^  many  towns  and  fortresses.  A  host  of  re* 
tajiiersy  rea<iy  to  tollow  liim  to  danger  or  to  death,  fed  in  his  castle 
hall,  which  waved  wiili  banners  taken  from  the  Moors.  His  ar- 
mouries glittered  with  helms  and  cuirasses,  and  weapons  of  all  kinds, 
ready  bumi^iied  fur  iise,  and  his  stables  were  filled  with  hardy 
st€ed5,  tramed  to  a  mountain  scamper.  This  ready  preparation 
nrme  not  iiit^rely  JVoiti  his  residence  on  the  Moorish  border:  he 
Imd  u  foiiuiiiiiLle  Joc  licar  at  band,  in  Juan  de  Guzman,  Duke  of 
Medina  Sidonia,  one  of  the  most  wealthy  of  Spanish  nobles.  We 
shall  notice  one  or  two  particulars  of  his  earlier  life,  which  our 
author  has  omitted,  as  not  within  the  scope  of  his  chronicle,  but 
V  which  would  have  given  additional  interest  to  some  of  its  scenes. 
An  hereditary  feud  subsisted  between  these  two  noblemen ;  and 
as  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  had  not  yet  succeeded  in  their  plan  of 
reducing  the  independent  and  dangerous  power  of  the  nobles  of 
Spain,  the  whole  province  of  Andalusia  was  convulsed  by  their 
strife.  They  waged  war  against  each  other  like  sovereign  princes, 
regarding  neither  the  authority  of  the  crown  nor  the  welfare  of 
the  country.  Every  fortress  and  castle  became  a  strong  hold  of 
their  partisans,  and  a  kind  of  club  law  prevailed  over  the  land, 
like  the  fatist  recht  once  exercised  by  the  robber  counts  of 
Germany.  The  sufferings  of  the  province  awakened  the  solici- 
tude of  Isabella,  and  brought  her  to  Seville,  where,  seated  on 
a  throne  in  a  great  hall  of  the  Alcazar  or  Moorish  palace,  she 
held  an  open  audience  to  receive  petitions  and  complaints.  The 
nobles  of  the  province  hastened  to  do  her  homage.  The  Mar- 
quis of  Cadiz  alone  did  not  appear.  The  Duke  of  Medina  Si- 
donia accused  him  of  having  been  treasonably  in  the  interest  of 
Portugal,  in  the  late  war  of  the  succession;  of  exercising  tyran- 
nical sway  over  certain  royal  domains ;  of  harassing  the  subjects 
of  the  crown  with  his  predatory  bands,  and  keeping  himself  aloof 
in  warlike  defiance,  in  his  fortified  city  of  Xeres.  The  continued 
abseaoe  of  the  marquis  countenanced  these  charges,  and  they 
were  reiterated  by  the  relations  and  dependents  of  the  duke,  who 
thronged  and  controlled  the  ancient  city  of  Seville.  The  indig- 
nation of  the  queen  was  roused,  and  she  determined  to  reduce 
VOL.  xLiii.  NO.  Lxxxv.         F  the 
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tb£  Bupposed  reb«l  bj./(wrGa,of  ^^nasia*.  .  Tiding*  of  tbeoe  events 
Wisr^  i:Qiijv^3^  to  P:9me  4«  tiepn,  ^.  iGfwsed.l^  Ao  vinfUcale  bia 
hoiuwr  v{it|^,fri^i)lM^<wA^d,4^)^iMp  ,  ,Bm  \w^t^j  ^  off  from 
Xex^,  a<t(eiH|i^„l)jf.^,«i^k;ie«rvwt, .,  ^u|?i^pg,pcrof§.tb^,|lH>»- 

preyeol^d  bAinse]i^,iiJKliienly,l^foi»:h0r.     !         

*  Behold  ma  lMffe,in08tpeteBleflfV«vdgiiiy'  ctBclanMd  ha^^  taans^vcr 
any  chaige  i«)  pevson^  I  come.  «H)i.io' acting  othAr^ybuttoi  ludicate 
myseU*;  not  U>  <teal  m  iKMrds^^  biitiia  d^ad8. .  Jt  »  .^aid  tbal;  J[  boid 
Xer*;s  and  Alcali  fort! Bed  and  garriauned,  in  defiance  of  your  autho- 
rity :  send  and  take  po.ssession  of  them,  for  they  are  yours, .  Do  you 
require  ipy  patrimonial  hereditamenis  1  Frou3  Uiii  chamoer  J.  wM 
direct  their  eurrender ;  and  here  I  deliver  up  toy  very  person  inta 
your  power.  As  to  the  other  charges,  let  ipvestigation  be  nmde ;  and 
if  I  stand  not  clear  and  loj'al^  mijio^e  on  rae  whatever  pain  or  penalty 
you  may  think  proper  to  inflict.'* 

Isabella  saw  in  the  iiitrepid  frankness  af  the  Marquis  slroog 
proof  of  iunocence,  and  declared,  lliat  had  she  thouglit  him 
guiity^  his  gallant  coiilidt'nce  would  have  insured  her  cleoiencj- 
She  took  possession  of  iha  fortresaes  aurFendered,  but  caused  tbe 
Duk^  to  give  up  equally  bis  military  posted  and  to  free  Seville 
from  these  di^racting  coateats,  ordered  either  chief  to  dwell  on 
bis  estate.  Such  was  tbe  feud  betwixt  theae  rival'  nobles  at  tbe 
time  when  tbe  old  Moorish  king  captured  add  sadoed  Zahanu 

Tbe  news  of  this  event  stirred  up  the  warrior  spirit  of  Ponce 
de  Leon  to  retaliation.  He  sent  out  his  scouts,  and  soon  learnt 
that  the  town  of  AAianfta  wa»'  assailable*  *  Tbii  iwas'  a  %rfe, 
wealthy,  aiMl  pdpidcMis  place,  which,  bom  its  stvoftig  position 
on  a  rooky  boight,  wilMn  a  few  teagnes  of  die  Moorish  capital^ 
had  tfciquiled  the  appeflation  of  the  '*  Key  of  Gianiirda.^' '  The 
mai^uis^Md  Mt^fei^noe  with  tbe  moat  fanportaiilGMnna  of 

Andid«ni,:meeptiHg  the  Dnke  of  Medina  Sidonui,  1A  :fkadly 
foe»  «8d  ooa^elt«4  a  seerel  iMarck  throtigb  dR^  MDittibiih  pavea 
to  MbMKtm/  fAMk  ht  ^AvpriseiA  mi  oaarMl  rWb  &Bb«n>  to 
folkyff  tUl  «adnrdnnh»  JtmA  of  tfaia^dnldf  piariJMtacAlcr- 
prise,  ikt  iuflcdab  of  ^it^tfcb  sttudi'deep  dBnahnadtMb  iir  A^Moon 
of  GMiada.  '3Pbe<)eifiela0aitfoii  of  <  Ay  d^aH,4AihhBlailmrAfr0  k 
me^  Albania!'  was  in  every  niottlh*  It  baa  beoameitfafillyiiDlfaeD 
of  a  fnamirftrl^paffiik  bOktd,  supposed  of  Moioaboii^h^iMbicb 
has  heeii  tfttiiAtfted  ^  L(^  Byron*    .  *        >    *j  ^o  - 

The  Mai^ws  of  CaSjiz  and  bis  galfzrtit  c^mpatfottii  wjir  in 
possessiotl  6r  Alhama,  were  but  a  handful  erf  men,,  itk  Ae  heart 
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of  an  enemy's  country^  and  were  surronnded  by  a  powerful  army, 
led  by  the  fietc^  Kifag^M^rtmada.  Tbey  de^atched  messengers  to 
Seviffe  artd  C<yrdd¥a,  dfeicribittg  their  t>*rilbtts'sHltetl6n,  atid  im- 
ploring kid.  No«hittg't6uld'eqatftheflifgufehb^the  Maix*ioness 
of  Cadiz  <ita  heafhig  of  the  dotig^r  df  ti^  MA.  She  looked  round 
in  her  dfeep  dJitrcfis  for  some  ^ow^ifed  rtoble,  conipet^t  to  raise 
the  force  requisite  for  his  dehverance.  No  one  Was  so  compe- 
tent as  tbe  Difke  of  Metfina  Sixkunia.  To  nuoy^  however,  he 
i^'outd  have  seemed  the  last  pcrsmi  to  ^ihom  to  apply;  but  she 

i'udged  of  him  by  her  own  higli  and  generous  mind/and  did  not 
lesitafe*     The  event  showed  how  well  nobte  spirits  Understand 
each  bth^. 

'  We  iiumediatety  despatched  a  courteous  letter  to  the  marchigness, 
assujlpg  irnr,  thfit,  m  consideration  of  the  reAjnest  of  so  honourable 
and  estimaMe  a  lady,  und  to  rescue  fnim  peril  so  valiant  a  cavalier  as 
her  Kusbaod,  who^se  loss  would  be  great,  not  only  to  Spain^  but  to  aU 
Christendom,  be  would  foreeo  the  recollection  of  all  pa^^t  erievaxices, 
and  hasten  to  his  relief,  'fte  duke  wrote  at  the  pame  time  to  the 
alcaydes  of  his  towns  and  fortresses,  ordering  them  to  jo5n  him  forth- 
idth  at  Seville,  with  all  the  force  they  could  spare  from  their  garrisons. 
He  called  on  all  the  dnrafary  of  Ailibdusta  to  make  a  oommoh  cause 
]&  tffe  rescue  of  tAioee  01r»Btiaii  cavaiiera;  and  iie  offered  large  pay 
lo  aM  foldnttettni  who  woiiki  ecaortrto  him  viik  lioi»c«^  armoor,  axid 
proidamii*  Tims  idltdio.cvaklbci.iacited  l»y  hoiiMr r,  religion,  pa* 
tiaotiaia»WtUbi(0f  gaia^(Wei:»il)dilQed  and 

lie  t^k. the. fi^ld. with  .au.am^  qf  £ve  tbousajid  jhon^e  iM^d  fifty  thou- 

'Feadmnd  atrisin  ohufdi  at  Medina  ikl  Campoi  wfaeB>.lie  beard 
of  ^  aofaitveDBBDt  imbmI  the  peril  of  his  '^attajat'Cav«diiei;a^  and  set 
outtf  kMitudiy  4o  aad  ia  perao^  kt  their  feaoii^*  .  He  M^r^te  to  the 
Duk^  '6£  Jdbsdiua  Sidotfia  to  pause  for  %mk.  on  Ibl^  ivontkr  ;|^but 
itrW»woMr)aC  itfejMd  deaths  die. duke  laft'^iiMiige  to  that 
^Stkt  M  ^sihrneigD,  and  proMted  pn^hU  jmffiiHBgji^nek  He 
mni(&dijllmtaamimim^^yiktm^  by 

^kmUmipAfi^ka^  iNWt  Mfm'immm  %m  pMit  of 

MEkgikW  lkmhmth(^.  tlw^iaqlwf^  i\^^^Ak^^h^^nm,  who 
edttiMlinhdbiUb,«tg*<  in  pe<^i|i<  JMfii^ Jhnntf  wbs%Ui .  Kxrata 
|||toii^fatddaHiwDMl«ftb<iraila^    /'./>  trf  <r:/7  ':/.:•>     / 
^tifti^ilgiliiiiMifciM  *eM«lit»thoi9ilCI^«litmf^  ben- 

nera  of  the  Chrisdan  army  ajgproaehifig  ipfppghib^mvmt^m.  To 
^SatgmjmMJ^  ^  p^ace  himself  betweem  ^Q.^bgdica  frf/the  ^emy. 
BlHypgiJBPi.hi*qwnp,.theref<)r€i,iB  4U  haste^.  hn  ra^p  up.jhe  siege 
of  (Mhiimaj  am^  hastened  back  to  Granada ;  and  the  last  clash  of  ms 
cyrobaia  scarce  died  upea  the  car.  imett  the  distant  hills,  before  the 
standard  of  the  Duke  of  Medina  Sidonia  was  seen  emerging  in  ano* 
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ther  direct  ion  from  the  d&Bles  of  the  cnouptains.  i  ■  *  It  was  a 
noble  and  grapiQus  |gig]it, tu  ^ehokl  the  naelfng  9!  tkoi^e  two  a^cieot 
foes,  tlie  Dgke  cf  Medii^A  J^iaoma  and  tlie ,  Marquis  of  Cadiz.  When 
the  marquis  liehejd  hi&  magnaiilmous  delivertT  appmacljing,  lie  melted 
into  tears :  all  pa^l  ktifmositieR  oiil/  gtive  the  greater  poigiiancy  to 
present  feliiigs  of  gktiliide  ai^d  adiiiii^tionrth^y  cfeJediaLli^6thfer 
ia  their  aftoaf'^^j  fr6i*t  thdt^  titb4  fori?vkd,  4-^**  Wrie^attA  ^iHial 
friends/  '     ^  '^^^'^'^  f.:.f-u.;  ^J- r.-n  ^M  l-  },  >  .\'    iih  ^1  ..  ,  ..n^)    .^i-,^  ' 


nod 

Chr -.,^    -  ...^  .._._„    „  ,  „„_  ^.    ,  _.  ^  ^- 

iriterior  of  the  A!haml>ra,'ii^d  llic  doni^iju  Jidlicy  tif  tii§M6^sfa 
monarch^.  The  old  King  of  Griinada  \\^k  paVi^teiifrd',  tiotfae^dy 
w'nh  foragn  Wai^s,  '  but  with  f awi  i  ly  feVd ^ ; '  iiijd  ^Mns  t6  jiave 
evinced  a  Icitid  bf  t'iger'thiiradeHii'bbtliV''' He  lJ^l^stVcrnl  ^^^^^^ 
two  of  ^hoii  Wcrp  feofiyider^a'^^tl^^uh^tk^  «»^  qliWtikJ"  Orie^ 
natncd^  4)  A  "^^  'oP  Mo6rJ^h  origitt,  ^nd  ?surhsiiflfed  E^jV^^a, 
or  The  Chmt^i  G^^^l^  ptirily  of  her  manners,  Fiitlti^sip  tlib 
other,  hud  been  brigiti^lfj-  a  C I* nstkii  captive,  and  wtia  c^ll^dj 
from  her  beautj,  Zoroydf  or  The  Light  of  Dmvn.  The  'f<>ri^eV 
had  giveti  birth  to  liis  efdtk  ibil^  Abc(a!ia/or  Bodbdil,  cotnitibul^ 
called  £i  Ckm^  or  ike  Ihi^H'^fh' ;  inid  the  laLter^md  brbiight  hhti 
t w o  sons .  Zoro^a  ttbttsi^  tbd  itMiit!nc^  d^ti t  Wt )  olith  ^nd  beiMtf 
ga\e  her  over  the  hoiirj^  nfritiatcliViV^rtueWi^Mni't^  re^e^^^ 
virtuous  A  J  xa,  and  exciting  his  suspicions  a^iil^'  B^bdiF'tb' Midli 
a  degvect,  tiiwtte  deteitnlae^i- opotthiilidealhj  It wra  ibcfol^etrt 
of  Zorovrtj  b^v  thesv  llagitioti^  lotanss^  to  secure  die  succesision  for 
one  of  Jier'tAvii'c^itMreB^'^ '*'■"-  ■'^-  •  '*"'' '-^*    //i^j.^Ni^.  Ji..-jtu,.t/.  m\ 

*  The  sultaiia  Ay^a  was  sec^atfy  apprised  of  lli^  bi*ael  fle^igp  br  me 
old  monarch-  ^e  was  a  vvomau  of  taleiits  and  courage,  and,  By 
means  pf  hi^'rleinale  atfenflants,  concerted  a  plan  for  tlie  e^taj)^  of 
her  s<(ri*  %  faitlifyl  .servant  T^as  instiucted  to  wait  he  low  the  Alfi,am» 
bra,  In  til©  Jead  of  thu  n^L^ht,  on  the  hatilis  of  the  river  Barro,  with  a 
flf  et  Arahian  courser.  71ie  ssultanat  when  the  castle  was  in  a  state 
of  deepj^i^po^e,  ded  totnethtr  the  shawls  and  scarfs  of  herself  and  bee 
female  attendantijij  anfl  Jowci'ed  the  yonthful  pririce  from  the  toTfter  of 
Coma  res.  ||e  i|ij|<je  \m  Wdy  iiL  safety  tlown  thp  ste^p  rocl^j  hill  to  the 
banks  of  the  Jparrv,  and,  ihrowiiig  himsielf  on  the  Arahiar^  cv^?]fse^j 
was  thiis  spirited  blf  to  the  city  of  Otiadix,  Htjre  he  lay  for  ^ome 
time  couce^ledt.iintll,  gaipiiig  adherents,  be  fortified  himself  iii  the 
place,  and  set  Bia  tyrant  fattier  at  defiance.  Such  was  the  Lonin:ieiKe* 
ment  pf  thpae  iater^ial  feud??  which  hastened  the  downfal  ofGraj^ida, 
The  Moors  htcame  ^jcpariited  into  tvvu  hastile  ffxticms^  hcailnl  liv^  the 
father  and  Uw  son,  ajid,  several  hloqtly  ericounter^.  took  place  lie  twee  n 
them  ;  ye^  they  never  failed  to  act  witli  ^11  tbeir  separate  force  egp^hist 
the  ChristianSj  as  a  common  eaetny/ 
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It  h  propefj  in  this  place,  to  remark,  that  the  present  chronicle 
gives  an  entirely  ftjffere^^  cfhairactcr  to  Byabdil  fihm  thirt  by  which 
he  is  j^siipiUy  qei?  cptid «  \  It •  eajs  npiairi^  9/^  >^^!  alle^ti^l  hmssacre 
of  the  Jl}je%^cn  ^g;9sj  q^r  9Jrthe,r(;)|ii^ij^|ljp^^jff^^^^  ^f  His  jc;itoiLH  per- 
secii;3qn  aiKl  cuuJe;ii?mtif^;^(9X,h^^  q|^e%^,gf}^^li^|E*;  viiuliciitioii  in 
combat  ^j^Cb^AP^^nKi^SshtSf,,  Tiie  riicis^^^i-^j  i^^f^et^it  it,  really 
did  take  place,  was  the  deed  rjf  his  tiger-hearted  father  ;  the  story 
^f  ^1  fl W^fliM I F^i  t*^  P'^ > f9,U^il ,  in. .  4^^'^ p«ut*^ii porap ,  chronicle^ 
eitf^er,S(Viui?K  or  Araj^k      g^^d  ^  CJ^!siil^T^^,^X^r*  Irving  as 

at  pj%f /ti^ips  lirriE^pliUe,^ ,  h  u^  .^i? vt-T,  cr.ujeh, . . ,  1 . ,  ^ , , , :  /  ^  , , 

A^^  ifi  ^^e^i^^G^i^  of  ,tU^  predatory,  war  ttut  prey^^fed  ait) out  the 
IwigjfflBB  we  \youl4^jfaini^^e  s,oi»e  ^xtracti  from  a  fpray  of  the 
otcTjUoamh  king,*^tp|lhe  i^mi^,of  the  Duke  of  ^(eclji^a  jSidonipj 
who  hadlMil^^d  liijga  befpm^Alt^**^;  J^ut  thTs,  our  ]jpiits  fprbid. 
It  en4a,  triMnapbmuly  for  Mulcy  Hasten  j  ao^  Boobdil  e|  Ghico, 
IB  couaequence,  foujid  it  requisite  for  bis  popularity  to  strike  tome 
signal  Wqw  that  might  eclipse  thf;  bril bant  exploits  of  tbe  nva I 
king»  Ki^  hthQw  He  wa^s  iti  the  flmver  of  big  age,  and  rctiowned 
®t  jou3,tun*l  to  unify,  b«t  »s  yet  upproved  in  the  fieUl  of  battle. 
He  -^^^  encouraged  to  make, a  daring  iuroad  into  the  Christian 
territories  |>y  the  fatberof  big  Ta^urite  snhana,  AH  Atar,  sjJcayde 
of  Loxri,  avttt;nm  w' a iri or, ^pi^^e^jp^r^^iOfj^gp,jtfifl;ic^^,^a;^  was 

«>|l9abdU  <088eiibledi&  ilrUlitist><fnn|r>ofrnm  thotSttad  loolL'and 
sereii  liiiiiilfetl  liorae^  comprising  the  most  illu^trioiis  arid  valiiiot  of 
the  Moi>ri3h  chivalry.  His  mother,  ihe  Sultana  A}!!^*^  La  Horrat  ^med 
Mm  for  the  field,  and  gave  hini  her  benediction  as  she  girded  his 
cimetar  td  his  side.  His  favourite  wife,  Morayma,  wept,  ias  she  thought 
of  the  evils  that  might  befal  him,  **  Why  dost  thou  we^p,  daughter  of 
All  Al^arl'*  said  th{*  liigh -minded  Ayxa  j  "these  tears  become  not 
the  Irfatighter.  qf  a  warrior,  nor  the  wife  of  a  king,  BeC^ve  me,  there 
lurkgi  more  clanger  for  a  monarch  wkhin  the  strong  walTa  of  a  palace  j 
than  witl^iri  tb^  frail  curtains  of  a  tent.  It  is  by.  penis  in  the  field, 
that  thy  bushand  must  purchase  security  on  bis  throne**  But  Morayma 
still  byng  upon  his  neck,  with  tears  arid  sad  forebodings,;  and  wlien 
he  departed  from  the  Alhamhra,  sTie  betook  herself  to  her  rnirador, 
which  lo^ks  out  over  the  vega,  M^lience  she  Wattbed  the  army  as  it 
pa^ed  in  sbiniEg  Ofder  alon^  the  road  that  leads  to  X^o^a  ;  and  every 
Iwuit  of  warlike  melody  that  came  swelling  on /tli6  ^breeze  was 
a»t)rered^%  agusb  of  sorrow*.   *    .    .    .  .    -^^.i 

*  jli^ijoxa,  Ihe  royal  army  was  reinforced  by  old  A! i  Atar,  with  tba 
choieti  bprsemen  of  his  garrison,  and  many  of  the  bravest  warriors  of 
the  border  towns.  Ilie  people  of  Loxa  shouted  with  exultation,  when 
tEej  bebeld  AU  Atar  armed  at  all  points,  and  once  more  mounted  on 
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his  Bttiitm  y  tt^e<A,  itiifakh AiivcftMajbpnMilym^^r  the  bocdbrs.  The 
vflteiwi-iiatmrvivp4th7iBMr^i&vx)e«tu^  yaB|Bi«pQiiiU(ubaid«^b«dliill 
the  finr md  iiuiuflBnDiG^ri  y6ttib<fl(ti1iiei/pvo9|Ma&)jaif  «i{im:Air»^B^ 
caTMBsAiinnkiiaaidJkc^  rahktndtfiJthfinnfeltxtkj^K^^dmiiAaA^  tiMjdMosU 
The  popskoef  wataiie^AieiaiiBy^s^df/pamdfid  are9  'thci  feidgpiKand 
wouiidifaitooth^^HaseiiqfritbtB  mBrnitaygw  |i  aa^'StUl^  i^uu^es.^raie 
fixed  iqpclntfiheipdnjnBEoftAfi  Atev)  i8!ifiitjh6re<^th.i4)n»iiaasiiraiic^ 

TTie  ^itieniY  has  sWiJeiy  li^ll  a^'ai^^^  ravage  *it[''^tlii^'<^^ 
land.  \y|i^n  the  ^lari»}-§jf^  gjv^  ppti^f  Pi^t  the  f^9[otM  ftM  W 

suddeD  rising  of  a  frontier  in  those  times  of  Moorish  inroafLj^  \Vj^ 

camp  up  wiUx  to^  fip^  ^^wn^^re^s^M^^^^^^  !i%iflP«?l 

of  a  handful:  of  househoU,fro^ft,;^fld,^f/^^r^.,^,;  ,,,^,.,.,  ^,  „^,^.^ 

*  The  MqI>iMi Jmg'4e«pried  the  Sfmiiab  fotK^^s  at|i,i^«Un^ral» 
thoMgh  aB^bf  ^  piref^fii^ted  his  aeeing  th^n  disl^nody,  tand.iutec^ 
tainiog  their  «im4)era.  Hi|9t  old  |«i^$her-ia*]aw.  All  A^r^  -was  bjr.U* 
side,  wbi^.h^u^  &  veteran  i¥>arauder»  iiraa  weU  acqaauiited  with  all  itm. 

tmiase^mi  «rnM>ri4  boari^g^  of  tb^  frontiersi  WW  tha  king  ba^^ 
/leld  the  ancient  and  long^-distused  banner  of  C^i^  jepperging  fpoip  |h^ 
miat^  be  tupaied  to  AU  AUf ».  and  4«^ai|ded  iwhose  eosign  it  whs*  .  The 
old  borderer  waa  for  once  at.  a  l^ss,  for  jUie  banper  b|ul  pot  beo^  ^a^- 
played  in  battle  in  his  time.  **  Sim,**  replied  he^  ^ter  a  paysfti  ,**  I 
have  been  eonaideriAg  that  standard,  but '4a  not.jkiM^  i^.,  jt,appe,ara 
to  be  a  dog,  wkMk  ifi  a.  devke  borne  %  the  tovnaof  t^aann^and  ¥b«id»* 
If  it  be  eo)  aU  Andalum  ia  in  m^yemeiit  agai^t^iw  ;  ferit  iffiot 
probaUe  that  may  WBgle  eonomaiider  on  coiQniiuuty^  wK^nJld.  yenlkii^  t^ 
aliaA  jioii.    I  voaldad?vMeyQ«,  therefore,  to re^/'.       i     ,.      i. 

•  The  Ccml  ^€abra.»  in  winding  down  tha  hMl  tQwarda  thaMboni^ 
jbund  hiittialf  fm  a  m^eh  lowtt  siaUon  tiban  the  enemy*  He,  Ihereftwe 
ordered^  ifi'idlhOftt^f  Ihat  hia  standard  should  be  tahei^  bads,  so  an  ta 
gain  the  liantj^  gvoand.  The  Moors,  xnistahiog  this- for  a  ratcaat, 
raflhediai{i^Q««lylowMd»  the  Christians.  The  toteryhaFinggiiM^ 
the  height  propeffOd,  charged  dewa  9fom  tham  at  tfae.ftgmeitmMaaiil, 
wittitikebaltieGrjrof  "^Santii^r'  and»  deabi^  the  iM  Weani^  laid 
Biany  of  the  lfco]rish.imralieies  i&  the  duet.  .;  ^, 

« The  M0Drev  thus,  eheda^m  th^G  tumoltaouaassiuito, 
hftte  coftfttsion,  Mad  began  to  giye  way^-^the  CiuristiBiii^i  isUoitiyjiii^ 
hand  t^im^hm^  - Soahdil  el  Chieor eadeairoiirad  to  ndlfi tbam.  .iilfoidt 
held!  bf  fABnn^V  ori»dhe ^ ""  leAua  net  fly,,  altMst:  a«til  we.Wr 
our  enemy !  *'  The  Moorish  chivalry  w^re  stung  VtHrf-Trpmrfiif..ai>d' 
ttun^  te  tmi»  fipoKit,  with'  the  vahiur  of  jnen  who.lM4bal<the|^«are 
figMlBg^andatrthAhrnmarcVseye)  Alk  thia  tspmanit  jLoi^psm^s!  j^ 
1^,  aloaydaof  Laque^  arriTed  with  fifty  horsa  and  nns'hagriitfrli  fea^ 
soanding  an  Itldian  IvumpaC  from  tmeog  a  eopee  el  ^oakantae,  whith 
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annBM  iMa  Jorae.  i  S'lMrM^fiarin  etr«ft  okkAU  Atar  Aogiit  ike  note. 

MeaUria-iahntq^flsiMibr^ipqupittu^styieV/  lto>riMr|Mit  iafi  liwftt  de 
PoffOMluiUl  afiaiifea^'iy^  ilutiof /tlidJGbi]at>lilai  Gl^UaBincraabflHrdU^ 
rtctioQ-i^aiidl  itieemcd rtd tfae([Mb«B8 /srifjIk^tiMsv betshB^ik^ tivo 
annm^'>  ^ow  lite^fl^;  •cllfn^ifeoinri  a»bng>tke<Qii^s$  bowticfa^ged 
upoobtiittieiSBBi^.Hjil^eiMtbrdid  patA23tJ.ti^waansti4wfihe^iofc&  ot 
this  new  foe.    The  confusion,  the  variety  of  alarms,  the  attacks  from 


y-  

V  alkriltf^Knig'^**^^^  fcrffc(l  Watjdtit  terfet  'Y^n^f^f  Mt  on 
Ike  hkM  ttf  W'MiAtai!^  the  i^mrW  |htetijmt^  diMhlitey  The 
fesolt  is  rekteel  by-l^iBpWmm  «ie  tiWa.'* '  '   "  ^  '  ^  ^o  m'  .    « 

*  The*  sefiMifeft  fobRt^  otit  fi*rm  t5ie/  watch^tdttiefi-s  of  Loia,  a&ng 
<!i*  vifity  of  the  Xenffl,  which  passes  throwgh  1^  Okmntailns.  Thev 
ieelked;  te  behoAd  Ihe  kittg  tePcmthg  hi  tt%(mph,  ai  the  head  &t  hnr 
Aiaiffg  heisC,  la^leti  with  the  spdl  cif  the  Mbelk^v^.  Th«]r  todked^  fof 
MioM  the  standard  of  theit  warllkb  ideft,  the  Aerce  All  Atai*,  hittM 
hf  the  chivttkf  of  LoKSi  et«rfdtfiMost^iH  the*  wans  of  the  h»rdef. 

*  tn  the  evenici(ff  ef  t^  »lst  of  Af^,tl^ef  deserted  a^sittgle  kHM- 
man,  n^g  hb  falteHAg  ste^  ^long^  the  Banks' of  the  rVver.  Ae  he 
drew  near,. they  pero^V^,  hy  the  ffiit^'of  attiiA,  ^t  he  waa  a  warrior | 
and,  on  ne'arer  a]Mi^dh,  hy  the*  riditiedd  of  his  aaanour,  and  the  capi^ 
lison  of  hiB  steed,  they  ktiew  hini  to  be  a  wArrioi'  of  Hank. 

*  He  reached  Lexa  faiirt  and  aghast ;  his  Arabian  i5our«er  covered 
wilh  fbatn,  and  dttst>  and  Islood,  panting^  and  stag^xing  Willi  fic^ue, 
and  gashed  with  v^nttds.  Having  brought  bis  master  tn  safe^,  he 
sank  dbwif^  and  died,  befbt^  the  gate  of  the  city.  The  soldiers  at  the 
Mte  galfheved  roand'the  eat«fief,  tui  he  stood,  mtfte  sfAd  'meionchohr, 
%f  ye  exfMng  srteed.  They  knew  hhn  to  be  Ae-^allAnt  Ci^ 'Caleb, 
nephew  of  .the  chief  alfftoui  of  the  albayden  6t€hm^ita  '  When  the 
juif  Vs.  erf  LeBBft  MMldft^  n^Me  eavid)«rth«»'dhM«tbl^S«rd  and 
dtjecrtied,  tlMfcr  hettfte  were  ttled  wi^  liaif^ 

« «'  €ftV8fierr  said  they,  ^  how  fares  i(^  wi«h  the  kteg  aiidjartttyt  ** 
He  east  his  hand  mournfuUy  towards  1^  taiid  el  the  ChriMtau. 
<*There  they  lie^I''  eKolaifiied  he:  <*  the  hew^eni-  have  iallea^  apon 
then  !^  all  are  k)st--aai  dead ! " 

^llpoti  thi8,^Aere  wi»  a  great  cry  of  cotistornktieB  tfmoqg  the 
mffi^^  and  leod'weAi'nge  of  women  ;  fer  the  flower  of  the  yoiith  of^ 
£^Nt'Weve  with  the*  army.  An  ohl  Moorish  acMfer,  sicarred  in  many 
9  hmile^'batdl;,  tidod  Itga&ng  on  hia  lance  by  the  j^mway.  "^  ^VtHiere, 
ir  Mi  Atm-f^  Betnmided  he  eageriy.  ^  If  he  atffl  live^  die  «any 
ctantjt^^e  iseti' 

^^•'I  ssw^hErttuban  deft  by  tfte  Chrfstian  swori,'*  replied  CiH 
Cafcfb.    **•  His  body  is  floating  in  the  Xenil.'* 
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.  <  When  the  soldier  h^^rd;  Umsq  woi)&i.3be  arnoifce  his  In-east,  and 
threw  4odt  tiipim  hi0)bitfi(l ;.  for  he  /was/^ameUIr  fiafilKwctf  lofl^Aliiiybar.'. 

The  uitibrttiiiate  Bmibdil  was  conducted  a  rap  rive  to  Vtiena,  a 
frontier  toAtn  amoTig;  the  tiioUiitains  ;  and  ^ht?  f dtied' td^t-rs  i>F  the 

stl(H|Iutit»u  QJF^Ian  3pi|*Ie 
tribute,  and  \:assa)agt%  witli  jTulibin^  scrvice/to  tlie  Ciii;3r41|ijn  crown- 
It  was  his  poUcv  to  divide  liie  Mo(?rs^  Uy  ft^m^i^iipg,  ;i,.civU.war 
betwtieii  the  two  rival  kbgp  5  and  hk  fojefi^ht  vva*;  jji4^tit(?eci  |*y 
the  result,  ,  Tlie  factions  of  tlie  h\h^r  and  lltts  sfm^rb^f^fc^  Jortli 
Bgam  uitlired<iubkd  fury,  and  Mour  was  armed  agaiittt  Moar, 
instnd  of  wddng^agakisl  tber/dtMriau^iife^  j^i^m  oiij  moiiv;  r^no.r 

as  age,  and  blindness  was  added  lo  his  i^ieir  i'ulfi  mi  ties,  liehitdt 
howefefj  a  brorherj  nanied  Abdulla,  but  genendly  culM  H  Za^I, 
or  the  Valiuntj  yonugerj  af  course,  than  liimselfj  yet  well  stricken 
in  years,  who  was  alike  distinguished  for  cool  judgment  and  fiery 
courage,  nnd^  for  most  of  the  other  quatitiea  which  form  an  able 
general.  This  chief,  whosfi  niartial  deeds  run  through  the  present 
history,  became  the  ruler  of  lii.?  brother's  realm,  and  was  soon  after 
raised  by  R<;:damation  to  the  Ihmue,  even  before  the  ancient  lijng's 
decease,  which  shortly  folb^'ed,  andnot  ivithout  siispicjoj?  of ,  fpiil 
play.  The  civil  wiir,  which  had  commenced  be(vy«en  f&th^i;  ;^d 
son,  was  kept  up  betweenflnck  nnd  iieph^w;  The  Jattf  ]*r 'thoii^ 
vacillating  and  irresolute^  Wfts  capable  of  being  sutUeiily  arottsed 
to  prompt  tuid  vigorous  measures.  The  voice  of  the  mullitadep 
changeful  as  the  wind,  fluctuated  between  El  Cliico  and  Et 
Zagal,  according  as  either  was  successful ;  and,  in  depictiit^  the 
frequent,  &nd  almoist  ludicmus,  vicissitudes  of  theif  po weir  and 
popularity,  the  author  has  indulged  a  quiet  vein  of  satiiie,  t>li  iki 
capricious  mutability  of  pnblic  favour.  f;        f* 

The  vajied  arid  striking  scenes  of  dariJig  foiay  aiid  iRiountaiii 
maraud,  of  milrtaiy  pomp  and  courtly  magnificeiKc/ wtiich\oc^*ii 
throughout  the  work,  make  selection  difficult.  The  foljowiug 
extract  shows  the  splendour  of  a  Spanish  camp,  ^nd  (jt^Vi^iN 
chivalry  assembled  from  different  Christian  powers.  "^  ^    . 

*  Great  andghirfotiaiwwthe  style^xritli  ifWeli^thd^Attofit  soy^rttois 
opened  anothn  ^^^^caxttpsigiioi  thift  m^tWfiil  ^mr.i 'Wmw  ^iB 
conimBiKiiig  abbtfaer  act.^f  a  htxi^  mdf  h^tAc  d4^';^«%%Jr^%e 
curtain  risea  Id  tabeidspinng^iMtnd  of  wriinid  m^Iba^V  ai^tW^<Wlfc^e 
BtngB.ighUmewyb^wanaifof^P^LtviHn  dfad  =ihct^^^'^<*^ii^y^^i^e 
andenircrity  of -Ckwdohi  iea»  the  fla«tiM^pp&tet*d(fy%i§^^el^jfti4^or 
toeasieiahiageof  tk^troofp.^  anrf,-tortyit  tht  ipm^-6f\iL%^\  the 
nxr  valley  of  the  Guadalquivir  resounded  with  the  shrill  blast  of  trum- 
pet, 
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pet,  and  the  impatknt  mnghimg  of -tira  war  horse.     In  this  splendid 

era  of  Spatnsll  cliivalrv,  torero  was  ft  riviilMiifj  aiiiong  tfie  iioM*Jifi>  who 
most  sjiojild  (iis^gui.^b  liini^^if  hy  tlia  t])iet^4c)ur  af  hU  appwara^nce, 
and  the  number   aud   e q li i pi 1 1 *.* n t^  , of  Jiis, feudal   foUowj^^^^ 


and 'iTa|j'pii^gs  of  ^oHetj  embroidery,  filW  siH  be  Judders  with  admi- 
jTrtidfiL'  Bb'fit  Wa^  tiot  tli^  d^iva^i^y  6f  SJialrl  doh^/  \^hif!h  thronged 
the  s«-^eb  of-  <?<jrt*dcKa,  The  firtt  of  tVik  VaV  hU  ifpr^d  throtigh- 
ont  t'hifistaiiloin  t  it  wa*'  coii*idei*ed  a  ki^d'  of  (^hi^itfc  ;'^nd  catho- 
Jic  ktiTghls  fr<5tn  all  parts  h^^t^Ued' ta  sfgtiAlhe  th^tn^elt^e?  In  so 
hoiy  i  i^Gse.'  ThCTeiv^-e  seTieml  ralianE  <?heviili€r»' from  France, 
among  whom  the  most  jM^nipMifdyvmif  QmUm^dxubjStm^  t9ebmehal 
o£*Voiiomfiiry6\Mjfmxid^^ 

aud  ;dt!r(>rat<?d  •.  with,  rieji. ,  Iriw  (s«it»  and'  peitacheJi  of  featfi^*.  These 
ca^alien^y  it  jf  «aulf  eclipsed  all  (Htt^ra  iri  the  light  ^^tjtmtie^^  of  the 
coart  Thoy  were  devuiid  to  the  f^iir;  biit  ^ot  i^Cter  tUt^  solemn  and 
pa."^ fuoiiate  n^ann er  of  th e  Spanis fi ,  lovers ;  tj^e y  we r^  gay*  gal lant,  ami 
joyous  in  theij  amouTai  and  captiv^t^d  hj  th^  vivacity  of  th^r  attacks. 
They  were  at  first  held  in  light  e^titnation  hj  the  graye  and  stately 
Spaoisl^  ktiightf,  until  they  made  tKenQie)lves  to  be  respected  hy  their 
worid^ffii I  prowess  in  the  field, 

*  The  most  cb'Aspitriioiis  6f  tl^e  ^ojiinteWi  W  who  appeared 

in  Gdfdova  oti  this'  0<?t^ioti;Vd^^  asi'  Kngten  lirii^ht,  of  royal  con- 
nexion; 'Thi^' wa^'thfelkJi^d' 'ScaleijEifl  <!tf  Rivers;  related  to  the 
Q^eon  of  Hngflaodiwif^  of  H^iity  \^f  L  H^  had  cli*ititigui6hed  himself, 
ia  the  pr^oedia^  year^  at  the  haVtle  of  Bo^wfiflfih  F1e!d^  wh«re  Henry 
Tudor,  then  Ear4  of  Eichmotid,  overoame  Htohanl  tl  h  Thmt  derive 
hattJe  hi\vinj2f  U^fi  the  country  at  peaoe^  the  Earl  of  Rivers ,  rttaimng 
a  ,pa«4ion  for  warlike  sceoaa^^  repaired  to  the  Ceetiliaacoiirt,  to  keep 
l^f.ar^  jn  eicerdBe  in  aK^ampaign  againd^.the/Mo^f.  uMe  Wought 
wf^i  hm  a  hujidre^arrhe^s,  all  dextcrpus  w^U.thf'  Ipi^g  bo^;  mi  tha 
cloth- yard  arrow;  also  two  hundred  ,yf  omen,  ai^f^^^^ifi^ri^fipif^  *'^*^ 
fought  ^4th  pike  and  hp^^tleaxe^m^n  rohust  pfifn^ii^e,  ^^,0  pc^i- 
gibu9  "stri-n^tL  'Tht*  wortliy  Padre  Fr^^y  Ar^tonio  A^*^puk  dfscrihea 
uA$  Btf aii g e r  knig ht'  and  his  fol lo\v€  rs  w i th  li i ?t  accu s t om ed  a cc ur acy 
ai^d  Mltititenesk  '*  Tliis  favaller,"  he  otsei-yeSi  ^'  wOf^  from  the,  island 
of 'Biigknd;  itnd  brought  with  him  a  train  of 'tisi  Vaasafs  ;  inep  who 
had  heeu  liardehfed  in  certain  civil  warfr  ^\^cl^  !iiid  raged  in  their 
^o^0^o?.  ?fcWi«w^«  A '  <**»elyi  uaaP/  t>i^rtimi/kfat)hBiJ$maiiA .  fresh 
%i^»5rW8;»^.hw»g.  <bfe  *anl)|iM|ti:/niarl»b aiwi':ro£jiofa»:  old 
Q|^^li^/jBo)4J^  .la^k^f  y^fktfi  hMge  feadeBB.jako*  attdjdtejpiamHiflers ; 
ai>4i9P!jW  lPfe.aGfl;«ppH)dfttft  tt^mscdiw^qjtheiqoberj^  troops, 

bi|<innuf|fiifei|^e^jf^gd,,4rfarffe  fiS^&fiikema^BnK ia£i tfair omnomlrjr. 
Ti^ey^^jpw^^^9,iy<^y,W>d,j^^  m  /their  \wM8B$al  jaacl '  *teir 

quarter  oi  t^et^oaii^  vms  probe  V> , be  a  acene  of  loud  revel  and  sudden 
brawL    They  were  withal  of  great  pride ;  yet  it  was  not  like  our  iii« 
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big*  iMuMttfivi«ti^  ilrflr^l>4iniir  tiMs^>ititettd(^lii;  iMf^'^tefriit^  eim* 

tdA  ferwimck  iettal^^'iw  Mkke  «  bHUmiitaH^litotlMPJftdMih  dai 

Mlcd  obstinately,  andilrara  sl0ar.t»fliid^  oiff(tehMfitb^/«vpii^|]tote» 
WittuOy'^lb^if  ttr«n»  hitiirh  (««taett  ^^lilttoiaikaiv  "bf  wuri^oUiirf, 
wlia'<toattfbMr«dtiriemiitltiidibQtti|>Aai^  IdoiNriM'bal 

BjaAUix  9f»9^  It^waaafiiarveilotee  feoittodieootfteijriaftlqngbk 
bf ougfal  iqp  to  ftur  ^nmi  ovtr  OaottMan  court;  He  w^i  maoli  banomml 
b^^ t£ir Idagf and  qneaa,  aai  foooid graat  fawoar  witk  the^fairl dunes 
aboal  the  eoorrt ;  wbo,  indeed^  aaro  rather  prone  to  be  pleased  with 
Ibreign  cavaliera.  He  went  always  itt  editly  atate^^  attended  by  pagea 
and^N:jiiirt.S|  and  aocompanied  by  nol\l*^  young  cava! k^rs  <^f  liis  cx^untry, 
who  fa^  enrolled  Ihiemselvffi  under  his  banner,  ta  ^learn  tb£  gentla 
exercise  of  armi,  Tn  aU  pageaata  nnd  f^ativ^bt  th^  eye^  of  the 
populace  wer^j  attracted  by  the  shxs^ttlar  bear!  ug  and  ^jcV  array  of  ftba 
Englisb  earl  and  Ms  train,  ^vho  prided  tluanaelves  in  aljway^  ap|!6arin^ 
hi  the  garb  and  manner  of  their  d^untry  ;  and  wert*>  indeed,  lomep- 
thing-  veiy  magnificent,  delectable,  and  Strang  to  behold/*' 

I^erdioand  led  this  gallatit  array  to  besiege  Loxay  a  powerful 
city  on  ttie  Moori^ftb  frontier,  before  i\hich  he  ftad  tbrmerJy  beeif' 
foijed.  Tlie  as,<43tilt  was  made  in  open  ikiy,  by  a  detachment  which 
baft  been  thrown  in  the  acivance,  and  ^vbich  was  bravely  and'fierpftlj? 
met  and  repelled  h^  tlic  Moors, 

'  At  ttii?^  critical jiineciire^  King  Ferdinand  emorj^^dirom  tfte  tti'^on'- 
tains  with  the  main  body  of  the  army,  and  advanced  td'ftn  "emirf^fict 
comtnandin^  k  ftiU  >iew  of  the  field  of  action*  By  t\h  sidte  Ava*r  tf3^ 
noble  English  cavaiier,  the  Earl  of  Riv^int.  "Th^  wus  \h^  Btxt'^m^' 
be  bad  ^^itneaaed  a  ucew^Q4  Moorish  wartare.  H^  looked  withi^liger 
interest  at  tlie  dnaieeuitiedley  iight  before  hidK^ the  witd/ career '  6f 
cavabry,  the  irregniar  and  tmnultaoas  nuh  of  hifaatryv  tand^CHu&stiaa 
helm  and  Mooriidr  turbans  intermingling  iff  dfeadly  *  6ta%gl«Ui  Hia 
bq^h  biood  oDocmted  at  the  sight;  and  hm  ^ery^eetd  Waiatir^E^vntUqi 
bira,  by  die  oeixftised  war-crieci,  the  dangoarof  idramr  isiditnnippatat 
and^  the  repbrta  of  anfaebme^  tiiat  came  eoboing  up  tsba  mountaina. 
Seeii^  t&e  kmg  was  sending  a  reiBforcement  to  the  i^,..ba'Bnt>eated 
permission  to  mn^Se  in  the  ai&ay,  and  teht  according  to'ttia-fashiatt 
of  bis  country;   Ifis  request  being  granted,  he  alighted  from  his  steed. 
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He  vM^nw«0fy»avm^.l^  Mimoa  Ibi^r'itilKi  a^^iwiih^aimpoK^  bftck- 

gwbia^ljr&M  bei^kinfiosxlhft  (bridge  ;>  the  Qkrialf via  flowed,  up,  tbair 
adMiitagii»,«Mijdi3ftv#Dlbeimoyi^rrilhtifti^  .Th#:  SA«or»ire^ 

trmiidi  iiii>i>tile.g»lBiiMrb»  mA  iited  Rivais  atnd  bifttMtips  isfttored  with, 
them- peU-flieU^  rigMing  »  the  »tceetB  «ad  in  ihei  haiBM»f  King 
Feedmnd'  caaoMr  up  «a  the  seeiie  o£  actioD  wkhbm  royal  g^«ri»  and 
th».iii6deb  were  aU  driven  witKio  (he  icity  walie«  Tbna  if^re.tbe 
tndbmbe  gmed  by  the  hardibood  of  4be  £i]gUsh  lord»  without  a«ch 
as  event  haviaig-  bee»  juremedHatt^d^'  /  <   . 

VQilu,i,s  x'liikmg  c^vcuU  marked  the  progrejis  of  the  war- — in- 
gentofw  ami  cte^^rMle  nianceuvrea  on  the  part  of  El  Zagal^  and 
perseirering  s«c€es8  in  tlie  ^ell-jlidged  |>olicy  of  Ferdinand*  A 
spell  of  ill  fortmie  seemed  to  surround  tde  old  Moorish  king  ever 
smce  the  &U3picioii§  death  of  his  brother  and  predecessor,  Muley 
Aben  Ha«;iau,  which  was  surmbed  to  have  been  effected  through 
his  couEiivaikce  ;  atid  his  popularity  sunk  with  his  versatile  sub* 
jecta-  The  Spamards  at  length  laid  siege  to  the  powerful  city  of 
Ba^a^  the  key  to  M  tlie  remaining  possessions  of  El  Zagal.  'ITie 
peril  of  the  Moorish  kingdom  of  Grauada  resounded  now,  ^rough- 
out  the  east.  The  Grand  Turk,  Bajazet  IL,  auci  his  deadly  foe 
the  Grand  Soldan  of  Kgypt,  or  of  Babylon,  as  he  is  termed  by 
tha  old  chroniclers,  suspeuded  their  bloody  feuck  to  eheck  tbia 
miiioys  war.  A  3iugubr  emba^y  froai  the  latier  of  these  potjot^ 
tates  TNi^.T  fui*^f''f\  Ui?^  Spanish  camp. 

*  White  M^'hokf  QhristiaB  amy  wm  beleagMriiif  tbe infidel  dfcy 
oiBaia^iiheni  TodeiBlo«the>  csampi  we^Jay,  tiwe^.DevereBd  frian  «£ 
the  ordsir  bf  Saii^t  .Francis.  Ooe  was  of  portly  person^  and  authori^ 
tadirb  ahri^  JiBrbeateode  m^ooHj.  ateed^i  wdli  ooaditiQittd^  and.  well 
i*afHiiwihai ;.  rgittle  hia  cagapaaioa  xode  behind  hiat  upon  a  hamble 
haidEVifQaBl^iacaentced*.  and),  as  he  rode*  he  acaroely. raised  his  eyes 
ficoDL  Jifaa'  fproimdy  bujb  mttntaiaed  a  -neek  and  bwiy  air.  The  arrival 
of  tiBftfiriarftialiie  camp  v^'ta  not  a  maitteir  of  much  note ;  for,  in  these 
holy  irara,  tiie  cbui^h  militant  coatiDually  mingled  in  the  affinty,  and 
belmet  and  cowl  were  always  seen  together }  bnt  it  was  aoon  &t8^ 
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covered  that  these  worth]?-  saints  errant  w?re  from  a  far  country,  and 
on  aMistribn  of^t^aN{)iifiport{ii'T]key.^v<eT«V<^  ti^otte^  jiist  airive^  from 
the  Holy  l^nd,  bHn^tw^  dF  the  sainti^''  men*  who  kept ^vij^ilbnrer  the 
sepn lohfti i  e£' ' otir - bienserl > ImvA < at '  Jeriis[i^flnj  , H@» f  of  i})e i  tail .BJid 
portly  formic  a«^|]ct>Tpmiu&diHg>  preienoei.  i\ as  Fmiy  .An^tmiio  Milian* 
prior  o£lh?Pr|incisgaHiCPWe^it4ii  th?!^Wy  City.  U^  l^^l  a  lulj  m\{\ 
florid  CQiifi te nawcs,  a,  ^ pnof i|p s^ ; >'oice,  ] wi4 ,  ^v^  ^rowp^t  J^ ^  "■  ^^'  ^- 1 ' ' J'^» 
and  jijo^i q^ s^  i n  \i^ ;im'ip^^,  J ijc^ . qne  ,acqu ^.tpfri^d  to  h  ara ng i  j  t%  a  i n i  to 
be  Ij^te^L^d  t^^jsv'it^^^^qfi^^^^^j    jtii§|Cp!i^^  was  .sninll   ariil  sjtare 

in  form,  pale  of  visage,  ana  soft,  and  ailtcen,  anji  almost  \vii Up ^iJ;!?^* 
in  speech.  "  He  had  a  humble  and  lowly  wa^^J*'  sayi  Agapid'a ; 
^*  everte^di'fe  bo^ring^he^^tid;^  iL^  heciftnie  rml  of  hf*' Hilling.- 'Y^<  he 
was  oViif 'of  thfe  ttiost  McHtT»  SJealou*?,  atid  effeetive  hWitTieirt  ^qf^the 
eoDvfeiit ;  aiid,  TtHeh  lie  i^ii^ed  Tjfs  STnail'bhitk'ey'eJTbm  the  tktt\ 
there  \ta^  a  keen  '^Utite  dat  of  the  4^6 met,  ^hith  ^hdvfed  thUt, 
though  htihnleas  as  a  dOTe,  he  iras^  ttT(^Wi^hei^^s»' as  i^Hse  ttSm^eW 
pent."  TheRe  holv  men  had  come,  on  ^  motnentous  emhassy,  ftt>m  the 
Grand  Soldan  of  fegypt,  wh6,  as  head  of  the  whole  Moslem  sect,  con- 
sidered hiitiself  bound  to  prescrre  the  kingdom  of  Granada  from  the 
grasp  of  unbelievers.  He  de^rpatched,  therefore,  these  tvitJ  holy  friar^p 
\%ith  letters  to  the  Cftstilian  so ve reigns,  insisting  that  they  shotiM  d** 
flist  0"OTn  this  war,  and  reinstate  the  Moors  of  Granada  in  the  terri- 
tory of  ^hich  they  had  been  dispossessed  r  otherwise,  he  threat^etted 
to  pnt  to  death  all  the  Christiati^  hene^th  his  sway,  to  demolish  their 
convents  and  temples,  and  to  deiti'oy  the  holy  sepulchre/ 

It  may  notbc^  uninteresting  to  rem  art,  that  Clins-tppher^oliim- 
bus,  in  tile  couk-s^al^  his  tedious  solicitLitipn  to  die  $p^nt^  cpurt, 
mas  pi^sait  at  this  siege  ;  and  it  \^  sui nibed  thMi  mi  QOm^rig-* 
tions  wiUi  these  diplomatic  monks,  he  wa^  tirst  lust^iriec^  with 
that  2eal  fortbe  recovery  of  the  holy  sepulchre  wbich^  througkout 
the  retnaitidtr ^f  Lb  life,  continued  to  aniniaite  bis  fervent  and 
enthu&ifiHtic  .^rf^utt,  tnd  beguile  hitii  into  magnificent  Bchent^s 
and  spectilati oils.  Tfife  ainba?isadors  of  the  Soldan,  nwyantlnie, 
could  jiroddct  no  'change  in  the  resolution  of  Ferdinand;  Baza 
yielded  ipftt^rmiye^  than  51^  months*  arduous  §iege>  ^tltl  Was  fdl- 
lowqd  bj^'  tfip' surreiide^  of  most  of  the  fortresses  bf  tbfe  Alriti#« 
ana  mountains;  and,  at  length; the  fiery  Et  Zagal^  isttb^d'by'AiJi- 
fortuiies,  and  abiindoned  by  lus  subjects,  surrendered  his  crbwn  to 
the  Chrktian  sovereigns,  for  a  stipulated  revenue  or/prod^ipiive 
domain.    ,    _  ,. ,  '    '.'",>,;-^^^  '.^^^^\ 

Boabdil  el  CMco  remained  the  sole  and  unrivalb4  sqffr^igji*  of 
Granadfl^  the  va^al  of  the  Christian  sovereigns^  wb^se  a^sbttinc^ 
had  supported  him  in  bis  wars  against  hts  uncle.  But  be  waa  00W 
to  prove  the' holtoMMbcorted  fVienddvlp  oT  tiie  ]^|tici£erdbittiid. 
Preteiic^  Wei^  easily  foMi)  ^ere  ft^^iviA^pel  l^^ialUeadj  "pntieter- 
mined^  and  he  was  presently  required  to  surrender  tfie  ci^  and 
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crown  of  Granada,  A  rmeLg^  of  Xh^^Yi^g^^^Qrc^ii^thfi.deWindf 
and  the  Spanish  armies  bid  lie^B  to  the  tnetropolis.  Feidiiiatid 
had  ffil^lted  his  tnetiace  ;-^hc;  hail  picked  out  the  liC&ds^'  oi  tiae 
pDitiegriiimte.  Ev^n  town  and  fortress  likd  succe^sivaly  if  alien  Into 
his  h<indj  jmd  tfie  city  of  Granada  stood  alone.  He  led  his  deso- 
lathig  amdes  oVtr  this  paradise  of  a  coimtry,  and  left  scarcely 
a  living  ahiiraaal<ir  a  green  blade  on  the  hce  of  the  land, — und 
Grandd^^  the  qtieen  of  gardens ,  remained  n  dMert.  The  history 
doses  with  t!ie  last  st^ene  of  this  Eventful  contest— the  surrender 
of  lihl?  Moorish  capitaK 

*  |la,iqng  pjiirrendered  the  last  symbol  of  powar,  the  unfottutiate 
Boah^U  .c^aiitinuijd  on  towards  the  Alpuxarraa,  that  he  might  not 
beb^  the  entx^nce,  of  the  Christians  into  his  capltaj*  tUs  devoted 
band  of  cayaiier^i  foUow«i<iL  hi^  i^i  gloomy  isilenpe  ^  but  heavy  sigh^ 
buratfrgm.  lheithosooi4||^,^3?oiJt#.  pf  joy  aiid  strains  ^ of;,  tfiurajjhant 
muiiqwartrvb^nnfi  on  the  hrceze  from  th*?  vie  t^riq  as*  .g^iy,.  Having 
rejoined  hia  fiatniil^,  Boabdil  set  forward  \dth  a  h^yy  heaj;^  _fa^'  his 
aUotted  Jii^^id^ncev  in  the  v alky  of  Porcheua.  At  two  leagues  ,^$- 
tance>,  the  cavajcadt!,  winding  into  tha  skirts  of  the  Alpuxarras,  a-i- 
cencjedari  eminence  commaimiiig  the  JiiSt  vmy  of  Graxmda,  As  thtty 
arriveil  at  thi^  spot^  tlie  Muoia  mused  iu%-oluntarily  to  take  a  farewt^H 
gazt  at  thViP  beloved  city,  which  a  few  stt^jjs  more  would  shut  from 
tbtii:  sight  for  evar.  ^  ^  Never  \mi  it  ?ip|jearf;d  so  lovelj^  iJi  their  eye*. 
TLe  suoshine,^  bright  in  (h^t  tfanspait-nt  climate,  hghted  up  each 
lower  a^d  minaret,, and  rested  gloriously  upon  the  crowning  battle- 
meiitk  df  ttei^MHaiii^rli'  i'  whSlfe  t^  vegii'  spread  Its' enamelled  bosom 
of  V6rdTJfe''hamv;  gllfl^^nlHg  A^Hth  ih^  siil^er  wifMlin^s  of  the  Xeail 
The'  M(>di*i^b  ca?t^liet^  ^i^ed  with  a  silent  agony  of  tendemese  and 
grifrf  upon' thai  dfelkioiis  abode,  the  fseone  of  theiij  loves  and  pieastMrcs. 
W^il^tli0^ 'yet looked,  alight  cloud  of  f!i»oke  burst  forth  from  the 
dl^et ;  and^  pi e^enily^  a  peal  of  arlUlery,  f»tinly,  hesirdi  Mdi  th^  the 
cityt  was  taken  poases^iou  of,  and, the  tiiram  of,j4e  Mos^j^m.kU^A.VTfts 
kmt,  ftw  ewr.  Tbe-be^t  of  Boahdii,,  soften ^  by  nnj^fpi^u^j^^^ . and 
ovejTI^hargii^d  )**itlj  gripf,  fiould  no  lunger  coff tain  Itself,,,,  JjAllah 
acUl^iVjrT-<?ud  U  great!"  t*^d  he  \  hut  the  wbcia  of  rc^i^ti^ioif  jjled 

Hia  iqotlier,  the 
veals he«a.  **  You 
vbat  you  failed  to 
K^nii  line  a  man  \  i  ne  vi/jer,  rtoru  *  uiiiis.u,  rtidcavoured  tO  con- 
BoWhiHi^BX^ii^l^:^''Cm^A^r,  ^ir«*/'  said  he/ "^  that  thfe  n^ost 
sifnal  mi mrtt^nes  often  render  men  a,^  renowned  as  the  most  priis - 
Iieroi^'^thje^ementt*;  pts>nded  they  liiii^tftin  them  wit?hr  ifiagiianimity/' 
The-  dftWappy  iftbrtareh,  howeifer,  i^m  not  W  be  ctiodokd.  ■  i  ^His  ttjars 
eontilittttd  to  limi  **  AiMh  achhar  IV  eatrlaimed  he^  'h  when  d^dj^'' 
ifoninni)!^^^^!}^!™^  ^^  (fFfixMikls  baMMitai^t)^«4iilb which 

point  of  ivievf  commanding  the  last  prospect  of  Granada  is  known 
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OBoaog  Spaniards  by  the  BOtntf  otf  WuMtto  suspiro  del  ifero^  or  ^  the 
hat^tSgb>ai  ihB>Uo^r^'l   - "•     '  .•'.*■ 

jWe'dBdeftbdjChrooideiiif  ilfafi  GonqUgffeof'Qnmacta^iforfcei^ 
di«  aUtUHT^l^fiU^ltaeicuolaifiK  Wenshallvlidwevir^tei^aDd  our 
vidw  a  littie  fuhlifeory'  tTho  aejoicmga  df  ,th6>^SpluiiAf'«#vareigiit 
were  ecfao^  afeiRdoie^taiid^thrdilgbMit  Chnateadoiiil  Tlie>ret)e- 
Table  ohnoidjerv  Pbtiro  Abaroay  Masfcs  ustkat-Kidg  tiamy  VIL 
of  •£DglaDd  cddbaatad  te  comlifwsai^  by  a.  grtid>^relei>iAni<o>  SC 
PauFi,  wbeiB  ihoiChankSQ^  pronouoeed  an  eidqu^nt  eulogy  oa 
Kiog  Ferdmood^  deciding  bim  not  only  a  glorknis>'Oaptam>  and 
cooqueror^  but aboeQtktedto.aa^t'aiiiong  tba  Aposdesl"^'' 

Tbe.{Moa0 aodipolitioiinQfiiirob  gouevoed  bianewkiiifdola  widi 
more  rigbteouflhias  thaaa.mercy«  Tbs  Moors  weie-^i&sl «  iittle 
r«s<it6  owka  the  jioke;  diBieiivrBre 'sevenU  tufakultaiia/ the  city; 
and  a  qaaolity  of  armstrere  diatlo)7tndiiii«alaaeiet  cayie.  •  Mny 
of  the  oiSienders  *wei«  tried>  condeibned,  and  (mtteidealb,  sobm 
beiitg-quattered,  <>diers  cut  in  pieoes;  and  the  winiie  aMBa<of  infidel 
tdmbitanrts  was  ureli  sifted,  and  purged  of  npwaitiaof  'fottf4btm» 
sand  delinquents.  This  system  of  whotcwune  porgatioD  was 
zealously  eontinned  by  Fray  Francisco  (aftenmrds  Cardbal) 
Xinenes,  who,  seconded  by  Feraando  de  Tahvera,  Arcfc6i^op 
of  Granada,  aad  €iathcdiai  Uketerriiic  power  of  tbe  inquisition, 
undertook  the  conversion  of  the  Moors.  We  forbeo^' to  detail 
die  various  niode«y-4«soni^mes  .by  blandishment^  'sometime^  by 
rigour,  soatettasor  ai&arting,  some  times  «otre«tingv>Aometimes 
haaging,  soitietimefr  ihhwiwg,-*— by  mhkk  tkefaaid  lasfBrts'iof  the 
iofidelt  <wa»<$aMti^i  aad^ri^fe'^fty-tfeaga^igQaa^^tetosd^ 
Midt^rriied'iniie'baptismii  '.'.'•'' 

'Om^  act'Of  Xiasone^hasiboen  tbe«ibjccl  afif>«vti0alair'ia(^. 
Th0  •Mo(^lNKii«irittviltad4heatxieBceftwhiktbey«ky«iiim^  m 
Bus<yp«y I'^d  >wei^  'renowned '  fW  4i»-  vd»e*  df  ^tiMsr  t<tta>ami^, 
.%iaef«s/YinifaiB)bij^d(Mafad  lird^t^yttfae'JQbiim;datieW]toA>4na 
d^aitatiliap^  Ilk  iii4i8ctADBm[itite.^de8tnic(aa«bfiilbdr8^^ 
WMffii«<dU>usaiidiih^  onifaffiaua«dbj^b6ts,aMafc  of^bta 

t^  spteildidicopiiai^sa^  oifaflia  tf^^teatiintniiic  ^nfribMpmik^ 
^r^  f^^jwhkckistimM  ad^.«#  ifaedidibeufi  Hei^iW^fakaU 
paii^'atid  iMtrpm-stahbeiaiibjibcIt  to  ithecfui^  lud 

ptr^kcusfiM,  addttnal(jeai^uliaoii/of  liieaacindMippy^ 
Mt^^ol*  <«lHdi  aiveaili^is  ote(a£ttlke  niuU  ia^s^litii  ■ad'itlutluus 
y^^ccMad^iQillleflagiiaief'lusiaffyi  !'ii:.h>  jiah  a.  -iv^i^f  ,'An^  / 

OeafturiestklRididapibd  sioeedieitiBietof  tbiahi^Bbodraiid  ro* 

maotic  slitiggle,  yet  tile' iHonuoaeiilB  of  it  atill  Feuaid,  alKt  die 

principal  fsK^ts  still  linger  in  the  popular  traditioos  and  l^;eiidaiy 

ballads  with  which  the  country  abounds.     The  Hkeoeaocs  of  Per- 

*  Abarca,  Amiss  de  Aragon;  p.  30. 
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duiaBd  aad  Ig«beBa  «pe  iliiiilii'  i^  mi  qwcrj  Hiode,  by  pMatiag  wmd 
scnlpturey  in  the  chuFches^  and  convents,  lukbpdfccmiiGtf  Ghgimwiii, 
Thl^tt9UMdKtt>iil>Bd|nilolnl'  mtiigMfiQtooeiitiJthdre^clafMl  of 
tb^  [Mtfafid];aV'*wb^ei)ibeir'^giaaumjalabt8Mri  bfc'isiikl.'by  aUe 
b^bf»/»«fiandi|haliiiry  deeoimlmiin  sriikf  witbthci  stnrjr  of  tiieir 
tmmm^  ISieiMttwiiBihry.ef'diesMnideffof  ltiie>cki^  is  stiH 
lK^^t/iq).|]^:ia^^  aJndjfcefaBeoiag^  addL  pAlU  mbinbgi^  The 
Mmwfaiwi  (rf >Cqi^ib«dband  Jafcfae^  is  agafa^imiiMsd'  aad-  '^«Bv«d 
^  ^oitmtmdit^^tnMmpetB^  )Tbo  potpiikce  ireirioulted.to  ffore 
aU  d«]PJ^|bootjithe  Judb  and  courts  it  die  AUumbim,  and  to  dance 
on  itff  ieitBBOC^;  dk  anoicBt  alarm-^bell  resoands  atmom^at  noon^ 
wd  <i^>^glil^a^^ylgrta^  eaMilaiidn  poemk  «BOilg  the  daoaiels  to 
risig  A  iMkl^itisf »  siga-'they '  will  be  inanried  m.Ae  ooucm  «f  die 
»prni«^  yaJMtjiiiflut  dns/oonmeiixintioa  iaoot  iM>«iMd  to<Gra- 
Mdil  aloaieB  J  &ntylDwniand  Ullage  of  die  oaeuntaim  on  .the  Vega 
1m0^  thei.  linanrtiBfrf  «f  its  deferennce  froaa  Moonah  6uwUom  ; 
wbso  Wiiaai  aftniMiry'aild  Spanisfa  and  Mooiidi  dcetscs^  and  lan- 
wkAdyiaMiiiebiitesy  from  the  tkae  of  die  conquest)  am  brought 
tmiikiJkcm  dieiy ■  lepoaitories  y otojqae  proceasiona  «ie  made^ — 
md  >  jhaan  'baltie8>  eelebrated  by  peasbnts^  arrayed  as  Christians 
radiMoQiB,  in  which  die  latttv  arie  'stim  to  be  signally  defeated, 
aadiaoipetinMB,  In  dw  afjdoiir  and  iUusidn  df  the  aaomettt,  aoandly 

*  IftftnuMntngditfimdBnthiDs  aisd'vaUiea  of  the*  ancieat  kingdom^ 
tbeiliaflieUerjmaf  .traoe  "widifinMideiful  digdi^^  the  scenes  of 
the i^ianipal  bvaritadf  dknlmin  The— hitnr>»  oa  he^laUs  0a his 
Piobjr^dhiymi^ahmg'  hk  dgar  at  diakuskipg*  his  <pmp^m  romance, 
pauaes  to  point  out  some  wild,  rocky  pass^T^nilow  for  Ihe  bloody 
w$ii^oi:MiM<fjai  Ghnfttan,  or  aMw  Moonah.'^fofetress  butting 
lUHMfViiike^tioad^t  ca^  fgaoae  -  solitary  fwbtehirtiiwarhnA  diet  heights, 
CMPMoMdiwith  ithejiold  story  oft  theHmufmea^^/QibKail^mfSt  ^ 
liiiilhuJiahiiofidHhmbt  el  Zfegd,  finrBiUahk(reiBhri]a.>iAs^.imias» 
itf.fiwwis  dukiikfrnmiiBi  rocky  AieigihtiiitKin  dk  alrQelsiioff;Ma* 
Jflflll^lo  laMttitel^El^tet%uaiahan^  .flpwdn^ii/flnhdia^jJBiiMi^ftuw^jJI 
jfciwinJK^yMfc  JJiiMiJiiiniaiupeab  dasiio  hfyfisgngf sNid>iMort)r^  The 
'n>MMi|M(  th^iiUaffrh  slill  Jtbgbs  hhaiitjdife)hlHg\M<0f  Piadul  t 


Ihf  itPiirilcmqwBdtoobecfdieti^chnd  odtiafiyTapfcttt  iofi^t^  hill, 
ron|i^|l|lriii|l,^q(|adbfiJompHii»  i^anadnl^eaoiaaif  fathe  ^Aeei^.4^die 
4ittmHiMMmMlGiam^^imot  JL^lianMe  ;<ahiBD«  (tetsledi^bjidie 
way  side,  where  he  may  obtain  ^v^aiari  tdaUi^^^MMiRt^iamt.  tha 
-ViVtcllP«bdd£piibtai}  dot>firdna{irbenoe  \^iAmbnMmit^j  jBotiJi>dil 
t#plbihis,bialiim4ii«nil  baeatbeditfae  last^faremU^IiOthia  bok^ed 

/ftanr^^M^^iGailMaibself  iBtaks'srawimirfiaih^         tli«  taste 
-  -  and 
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and  elegance,  the  valour  and  voluptuouMiess  of  the  Moors,  or  some 
mhma^ii-4^^km  Mlfe  tiMl  tNfed  Aeir  immMk    The  foun- 

tomm*  bjr  ^IiJm  lMHb4  the^V^y^   lH      liiVli   iITy  the 


MMBCMI  mHB  IWflWia  JMHI  JwBIP^nW  QI   a  fKmnCIB  CSBpMNCf  flPipv  yD^ 

cIovdkM  asm  1/41 9Qutb«fiBiaky,  3ut  tlie  fMrnMow  tlM  «ioi«6d 
these  xaidcM ;  aacl  where,  if  ronaiicefl  ^eak  tni^  the  M<l4iio 
hesoe«  aolaoed  thenaelves  with  the  loves  of  tbeur  Zasas^  their 
Zaida^,  and  their  Zeliadaa,  have  long  since  disappearad^  The 
onm§df  th^  CitlXMl,  the  £§,  the  vine,  die  pomrgranate,  the  aT<>e, 
and  tim  mytiU^  fhnoud  and  overwhelm  whh  uiieutat  vegeiatiou 
th^  GTUinbling  ruins  of  towers,  and  battkments.  The  Vivar^ 
rainbla,  once  we  scene  of  chivalric  pomp  and  s|)leiiclid  tourney,  is 
degraded  to  a  4iiarke1rplace ;  the  Ga(€  af  Elvira,  from  whence 
so  many  a  shiuin^  airay  of  warriors  passt^d  foi  til  to  foraige  the 
land  of  the  Christians,  still  exbts,  but  iit  gkcted  and  dii^mauded^ 
and  tottering  to  its  fall.  The  Alhambra  rises  from  aiaidst  its 
groves,  the  tomb  of  its  former  glory.  The  fountains  still  play  in 
Its  marble  halls,  and  the  nightingale  sings  among  the  roses  of  its 
gardens  ;  but  the  halls  are  \%!ast;e  and  solitary ;  the  owl  hoots  from 
Its  battlements,  the  hawk  builds  iu  its  warrior  towers,  and  bats  ^flit 
about  its  royal  chambers.  Stitl  the  fomitaiu  is  pointed  out  where 
the  gallant  Abencerrages  were  put  to  aeath;  the  Mirador,  where 
Morayma  sat,  and  wept  the  departure  of  Boabdil,  and  watched 
for  his  return ;  and  the  broken  gateway,  from  whence  the  mifortu- 
nate  monarch  issued  forth  to  surrender  his  fortress  and  his  king- 
dom; and  which,  at  his  request,  was  closed  up,  never  to  be  en- 
tered by  mortal  footstep.  At  the  time  when  the  French  abandoned 
this  fortress,  after  its  temporary  occupation  a  few  years  since,  the 
tow  er  of  the  gateway  was  blown  up ;  the  walls  TVere  rent  add  shat- 
tered by  die  explo^oD,  and  the  folding  doors  hurTed  into  thd  ^r- 
den  of  the  convent  of  Los  Martiros.  The  portal,  ho^Jcevrf,  WAs 
closed  up  with  stones,  by  persons  wiio  were  ignorant  of  the  tradi- 
tion connected  with  it,  and  thus  the  last  request  of  poot  Bd^bdii 
continued  unwittingly  to  he  performed.  In  fact,  the  Mory'ofithe 
gateway,  though  recorded  in  ancient  chronicle,  has  (Med'fiyym 
general  recollection,  and  is  only  known  to  two  or  thn^  anetent 
inhabitants  of  the  Aihambra,  who  inherit  it  with  other  ioctf  tmdi- 
tions  from  their  ancestors.  •/ 
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AnT.  IIL— 2^  Lift  q/  Major-Gemml  Sir  Tbomaf  Munro, 
Bari.pMJO^nfiaia  Gon^rnor  of  Madron  ^  wUk  EMn^is  from 
hw-Cii^gmipomimi'e  and  PriDate  Fajicrv^     By  tine  Rev;  G,  R, 

TJ^B^iiear  tr^ij  day  in  EUropc  of  men  ming  by  merit  to  liigli 
'"•  '^tfoclibn, in  iIk^sc  separate  professions  to  which  their  edu- 
ead(61f*fiais'|ieeD  e^pfessly  directed,  bat  not  often  of  that  union  of 
the  iw^'vfirietf  Ulems  and  qualifications  to  ii^hich  the  peculiar 
^'  ^f    Irtdm  have  repeatedly  atlbrded  exercise.     It  was  in 

r«  ii>  the  distiogui^hed  subject  of  these  metnoirs,  that  Mr, 

Canniiig  <^fer\ed  in  Parliameut— ^  The  population  which  he  sub- 
jugated by  arois,  he  managed  with  such  address,  equiw^  and  wia- 
dofli,^jat  he  establjahed  an  empire  over  their  hearts  and  feelings/ 
The  copious  and  lughry  iilt^resting  contents  of  Mr.  Gleig's  work 
sup|>fjr  us  witli  the  gioimd?  of  this  splendid  testimony  :  they  may 
almost  be  considered  as  warranting  tlie  seeming  hyperbdlv  of  the 
same  etoquent  eulogist^  '  that  Kiirope  never  prodm^ed  a  more 
accompHsned  statesman^  nor  Indian  so  fertile  m  heroesj  a  more 
skilful  ftoldier/ 

Tlie  former  and  latter  portions  of  these  volumes  possess,  in  our 
estimation,  not  an  unequal^  but  a  different  species  of  interest. 
The  earlier  part  of  Sir  Tliomas's  career  embraces  a  period  of 
Indian  history  which  has  been  so  frequently  repeated,  and  so 
thoroughly  dis^uijsed,  that  little  remains  at  this  day  to  be  added; 
but  Ills  private  correspondence  about  that  time  will  be  read  with 
ptcai^re  and  instruction,  as  exhibiting  tlie  union  of  high  moral 
wo|tl|  wiUi  intellectual  gifts  of  no  ordjiiary  stamp.  In  proportion 
SB  the  orogress  of  time  and  events  bringis  him  more  proniinentlj 
fQr^;Sifa  ill  jthe  field  of  Indian  transactions,  and  gives  him  a  more 
direct  ^bai^e  in  tl*eni,  llae  personal  iiite rest  becomes  mixed  up  with, 
"**^  ^1  *ll!?3^"^^^B^^^  "'f  ^^^^'  political  i  for  llie  leUeri*  ;^d  paper» 
hemifiy^  v^orld  abound  with  the  opinions  of  this'  high 

•^^^^j|^^|jy  .p}^vf!/y  JWttej  of  in»portancp  relating  to  our  Eastern 
eiiy]|f^^,j{rwl  j^  withiQ  the  Ijpiits  o(  an  article,  to 

rah^ nfijMp OMflsuiq  BToportioa  of  these  ^H]t>j^c^ ;  but  they  stand 
ie«^fp|||fdg^  of  all  wba  clioose  tp  benefit  by  them, 

uni^yMjMfyyjl^  tiff^  when  the  Ei^t  Indixi  Company  attracts  an 
uouaaudiare  of  the  public  attention,  iQoreg^jaeral  interest  than 
publicaUoDS  on  similar  topics  have  commonly  excited. 

Sir  Thomas  Munro  was  bom  at  Glasgow  in  1761.  His  boy-* 
hood  we&aas  to  have  been  less  distinguished  by  any  remarkable 
progvesa  in  learning,  than  by  that  ascendency  of  character  among 
his  companions  which  so  frequently  characterizes  early  and  enter- 
prising genius.    He  was  their  prime  favourite  and  leader  in  all 
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sphemes  of  amusement  or  hazard ;  and  %  vigorous  constitution  of 
t)ody  fitted  him  well  for  those  athletic  and  healthy  sports  in  which 
he  appears  to  have  delighted  and  excelled — particularly  swimmingy 
for  which  he  retained  a  great  partiality  in  after  life.  At  the  age 
of  thirteen,  he  ^as  entered  at  Glasgow  college,  where  he  made 
rapid  progress  in  the  usual  studies  of  the  place,  except,  probably, 
fnetaphystcSf  of  which,  as  forced  on  the  attention  of  the  very  young 
mincf  after  the  Scotch  fashion , — now,  we  hope,  on  the  decline — 
he  long  afterwards  thus  expresses  his  opinion : 

*  The  cold,  lifeless  reasoning  which  is  prematurely-forced  upon  an 
unfortunate  student  at  a  college,  is  as  different  from  the  vigorous  con* 
ception  which  is  caught  from  minglins^  with  general  society,  as  an 
animated  body  from  its  shadow.  It  is  distressing  that  we  should  per- 
severe in  the  absurd  practice  of  stifling  the  young  ideas  of  boys  of 
fourteen  and  fifteen  with  logic.  A  few  pages  of  history  give  more  in- 
sight into  the  human  mind,  and  in  a  more  agreeable  manner,  than  all 
the  metaphysical  volumes  that  ever  were  published.  The  men  who 
have  made  the  greatest  figure  in  public  life,  and  have  been  most  cele- 
brated for  their  knowledge  of  mankind,  probably  never  consulted  any 
of  these  sages  from  Aristotle  downwards.' — ^vol.  i.  p.  170. 

He  was  now  a  devourer  of  books ;  and  at  sixteen,  being  justly  told 
that  no  English  translation  can  convey  an  adequate  notion  of 
'  Don  Quixote/  he  made  himself  a  sufficient  master  of  Spanish  to 
relish  his  favourite  romapce  in  the  original, — a  trait  of  zeal  and 
enthusiasm  which  ought  to  have  been  more  valuable  in  the  ^ea 
of  his  pai*ents  than  a  whole  hamper  of  prize  books. 

When  it  became  time  to  fix  on  a  profession  for  life,  a  short  ex- 
periment was  made  by  him  in  the  mercantile  line,  contrary  to  bis 
own  inclinations,  and  in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  his  father, 
who  was  member  of  a  firm  that  carried  on  dealings  with  some  of 
die  North  American  states.  The  act  of  confiscation,  passed  by 
Congress  in  1776,  became  the  ruin  of  this  house ;  and  the  father 
was  reduced  to  a  state  of  distress,  which,  in  after  life,  it  remained 
the  generous  care  of  his  sons,  more  particularly  of  the  subject  of 
these  memoirs,  to  alleviate.  The  next  step  was  to  rate  young 
J/l  unro  as  a  midshipman  on  board  the  Company's  ship  Walpole ; 
but  tliis  was,  soon  after,  fortunately  commuted  for  a  Madras 
cadetship,  and  in  the  year  1779  he  proceeded  to  the  scene  of 
his  future  useful  and  distinguished  life."*^  Hyder  Ally,  the  most 
formidable  single  enemy  that  ever  threatened  the  Company's  poa- 

•  Contrary  to  what  Mr.  Gleig  insinuates,  Munro  was  most  kindly  received  by  some  of 
liis  countrymen  at  Madras,  to  whom  he  carried  letters  of  iiitroduction  fh)m  his  natlre 

{»ltce.  We  have  happened  to  see  letters,  dated  forty  years  after,  in  which  be  acknew- 
edged,  with  the  utmost  warmth  of  gratitude,  solid  services  rendered  to  him  at  ibU  critical 
period  by  persons  who  are  virtually  sneered  at  by  our  biographer  as  having  put  otf  the 
young  aspirant  with  smooth  words  and  a  dinier, 
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ilession^^  then  bung  over  the  Carnatic ;  and  Mutiro^  after  passing 
six  months  at  4h«  presidency,  most  pari  of  them,  we  believe^ 
under  the  hospitable  roof  of  David  Haliburton,  the  Persian  in* 
terpreter,  was  attached,  in  1780,  as  ensign  to  the  sixteenth  Madras 
native  infantry,  under  the  inmiediate  orders  of  the  commander-in- 
chief.  The  unfortunate  defeat  of  Colonel  Baillie's  detachment,  on 
itfl  march  to  join  the  main  army,  is  thus  related  in  a  letter  of  Sir 
Thomas  to  his  father. 

*  The  general,  having  intelligence  that  Hyder  intended  marching 
two  hours  after  sunset,  and  that  Baillie  would  advance  about  the  same 
hour,  ordered  the  tents  to  be  struck,  and  to  be  sent  along  with  the 
baggage  into  Ck>njeveram  Pagoda.  Next  morning,  he  went  to  meet 
tiie  detachment.  He  had  arrived  at  the  side  of  a  lake,  where  he  was 
making  a  road  £Dfr  ^  guns,  when  a  sepoy,  all  covered  with  wounds, 
brought  advice  of  its  d^eat.  Baillie  had  marched  at  twelve  o'clock  at 
night :  three  hours  after,  his  advanced  guard  was  attacked  by  the 
enemy's  European  infantiy,  who  were  placed  in  a  grove  upon  the  side 
of  ^the  road ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  ibe  horse  rushed  on  to  the  charge. 
He  repulsed  them  in  every  attack ;  and  they  had  already  begun  to 
despair  of  success,  when  three  of  his  tumbrils  blowing  up,  in  the 
jnidst  of  the  confusion  produced  by  the  accident,  his  ammunition  being 
expended,  they  made  another  furious  charge,  broke  his  ranks,  and  cut 
them  in  pieces  ;  nor  did  they  cease,  after  the  few  who  still  survived 
had  thrown  down  their  arms.  Colonel  Fletcher,  holding  up  his  hand- 
Icerchief  on  the  point  of  his  sword,  as  a  signal  for  quarter,  was 
wounded  in  the  arm ;  and,  wrapping  the  handkerchief  round  it,  he 
received  a  cut  across  the  belly, — his  bowek  dropped  oiit,  and  he  fell 
dead  from  his  horse.  The  slaughter  continued  till  M.  Lally  rode  up 
to  Hyder,  and  told  him  that  it  was  not  the  custom  of  Europeans  to 
Cut  ttieir  enemies  to  pieces  after  they  had  surrendered  themselves, 
and  that  such  inhumanity  would  be  highly  resented  by  the  Frenchmen 
Under  his  command.  Upon  this,  the  Mysorean  ordered  his  soldiers  to 
cease.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  Europeans,  and  a  thousand  sepoys, 
were  all  that  remained :  the  rest,  to  the  amount  of  two  thousand,  fell 
on  the  field  of  battle.  Hyder  paid  dear  for  his  victory  :  many  of  his 
best  officers,  and  seven  thousand  of  his  bravest  troops,  were  slain,* — 
p.  23.  . 

In  a  subsequent  letter  of  great  length,  he  gives  a  lucid  and  spi- 
rited account  of  the  war  in  the  Carnatic^  after  the  arrival  of  Sir 
tyre  Coote  from  Bengal  had  infused  new  energy  into  the  govern- 
pient,  hitherto  distracted  by  dissensions  among  its  members,  at  a 
time  when  the  common  danger  rendered  unanimity  most  needful. 
In  the  midst  of  these  stirring  scenes,  Ensign  Munro  kept  up  his 
goirespondence  with  every  member  of  that  home  for  wbicn  he 
seeni3  always,  to  have  retained  an  undiminished  affection  and  re* 
membrance,  unimpaired  by  time  and  distance,  those  most  pow- 
exful  solvents  of  such  early  ties.  Of  the  military  operations  which 
^  g2    '  took 
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to6\l  i3a<^Tr8ttf^l'78e'  Vitttfl  IK^ '«^ttfig^fx>P«4e'cdteftiitl^fe"lf^tj 
\vfth  'T^poo  ^'^7^4"/^  (k^iK«'i^dl*d6d'ih'lb6''«:bH^p^idl^ 

viceV;di^^\*f^ttfsVT^6itite/yti'ltft^p^rib*dM^^ 

on  the  French  lines  at'^CWlfcllSr*  itt '^Wea^Vttttlf^iAiBie^W^^ 
remairted^bkni^h^tlffll  ttt^t  «ib^s&Mh}i^'\\^r'*'i^^4^Wio^  of 
the  ^rthy  ri^iirlMiMWi^i"  Mii^^*y"]^fcbtltefd'<<6'  slilfeutefcrfSWsy^iA 
1786';  *  arid  ill  lilt  tifehod  !6f  tiefecfe;  wliicK  dfrned^fd*^  ^^kh*feHfiii 
lielcf  t>f  aclH^  e^tirtion,  he,  lit  cditlpli^Vic*  \^'iUrthfe  ad'^lfe  tif'^fe 
intelligent  fheud  Mf.  HaUtiuttt^njiiihied  his  mttmiori^tijillte'ifttt^ 
of  Oiienlal  lit^mture.  Of  ihb^  at  ttii?  a^i^^e  tiwi^  thw' li^'d^tJ^^ 
vated,  oil  account  of  their  mdfspertsdbl^' 11  liJity J  ^4aiigti^^*!fei 
^vluchit  h  tdm^ined,  he  s^ems  'tbih^ife'lifed  iiiife  «  b(>itriai!il 

In  their  poetrj-,  he  ccrniplains  of  the  loo  iVecjuefif  re|^tit^on  of 
'  roses  and  nighungales,'  and  the  '  sini  ^nd  moon,'  and  cdlk  \hefr 
version  of  the  history  of  Joseph  and  the  frail  Egyptian  dam^i'"*'^ 
pa  tie  nee -proving  story/  ■    i  w,  ^<i- 

'  The  X*iU  and  Mujaoon  of  Nib;ami  is » if  possible,  still  jajort;  eMra* 
vagant,  aWurd^  md  insipid  than  tJiU,,,  Wliiiin , Mi^inpon  hearij  t)iat 
Leiii  is  to  t^  given  i^  mmm^^  to  .anp^ap,,J^e  flie,3  t^,  ^he  wiJderne^a, 
and  tella  his  griefe  to  th^i  beasu  qf,  the  forcstrrVy  )^%\^^^  they  are  ^ 
affected^  that  they  arknowJedgL*  him  for,  tii^J^r  ,t^hie^  a^jd  foIlQ\v  him 
wherever  he  goes,  CQi,t)gw,»vTha  from  hb  trand^tiap.  appears  to  have 
heen  but  a  poor  Persian  schoWr,  affects  to  be  a  grcal;  aclrairer  af  the^e 
eloquent  writers,  '*J\hal-Faa:cl,  secretary  t<j  the  Emperor  A^^bar^  Is**' 
he  say?,  "  sometime^  too  Bowfer)^ ;  but  at  otWr  timen  he,  conges  down 
ill  a  ^oodpf, eloquence  on  bis  astonished  readers,  like  ttje  tJaiigea 
whan  i t,  0 y er &^w^  ht  b anka. * '  I  ca nnot  say  that,  in  pe rus ing  tbi  s 
author,  I  did  not,,feel the. astonishment  which  tlie  colonel  ^t^ scribe sj 
hut  it  was  owing  ^  the  Imn^oderale  length  of  his  period;?,  that  came 
d  own  n  pdn  'Aie'  iti  ;su  ch  flood  s  of  pal  try  non  s  en  se ,  aS  can  fee  iifta|f  }ued 
ontyhy  ihbie'who  hkve  read  the  Ladles'  Magasifitie.  "The  ^fc^aiaii 
writers  hii^  ahrays  heen  ft>nd  Of  long,  pom^>6iis  p^riodr;'  ahd  Ahiil* 
Fazel,  who  seeins  to  have  th6aght  that  the  essence  of  all  ^o<id  ^mting 
consisted  in  tins,  baa  been  so  emin|!«tly  emcf?es»ful,  that  his  i9tninf^ 
tiyds«iHl  \i»rb8iare/oftdi//pp^d;aie4he  Aaaoei^\o£itMeti'9tigfiSrfyfi9i 
each.otller.t'dhd  tb^cpaQ^nwtWn'b<<>ceii|iedimAfiit0tt^ 
pareotbeaisr^hfw^  .-tb^rftepwe,  (if  ,any>liiB»)Poncprtle^  ;?^h^dj^g^^ 
numUer.  ,^  in^r^R^wft^t^j  ftlw;,  Hfee  ,g«<i|ijM?^of » ,'^ge^  j^f^gj  jh^^fp^f  e 

§^?'^.^\^. ''-'.•'''/'•'  ^'••' •■'-•(  »:  -''>.'>i'«'>ar  il     AvniQ^  oi  7Bb 
1  heir  histories  he  censures  as  dull  and  heavy  chronicles^, '  ^on- 

form«r>  without  exception,  9S  4*r-Pog^-^Bh8iJiftfn.|i%  fm¥^(^^ 
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J^lexind^r^  Si.fi4  ^^  ^i^*^  as  l^iplomoo  ;   ^l^httMr,,  oppr^s^jng  their 

Uff  ]  I9\^  ]?# Wl^Wi  M  ti  Thk  ^i;ans|^ti9ii,  is  to  ,b^  jy ^n^  ^s  f^miug 
feg^l^^^igl^  ¥^^^^   in-the  iiolf  s  ;it  ihfi  ^M  pf  itip.Me^iJtJbL^uiit  of 

^r^^^^.^jtfepjj^  fiitlier,  led  JiJ^umqi  m4  hh^jr^iJk^r,  ^Jpa^Qfider,  to 
OTrOfs^^t*  i^tl^r^M^nce  of  a  ifgwl'^r  appuali^upp^y  of  fqnds, 
If^ifJ)  M'6i1^aai|fdi^)^tl*^M*pffmn  their  ^^^^  income*;  and  the 
li^iAMni^y  Iplc^  p^lQct  qfilife,t(a.whiqb,  the,  fanijEr  reuRiiK^d  mngle^ 

efli^l>kdJiip[lrt£»'«P"Ui?4*«,  pfi  a  liberal  i^^^^  thes^  geii^JTous  and 
^ial a^4s„ I ,; jT^B  tiniti^f?nt*iyMtbii3  js^ere. fltmioun^ed  in  a  beautiM 
)§U^rhtQ  hia,|J¥>tbpr,[<?|{  i^i4^|i,ttia  foUowiiig  h  ^9  e«^^ract  s^ 

*K  '  Xhpiigi ,  ifly^itiia^oii  b  not  Buck  &»  X  Jfui^ht  have  ^ispected,  had 
S^,jEy^/&  Ct^pt**  iiyed,  yet  1  stJU  lo<i£  fpfward  with, hope,  gjjd  do  not 
jJespajyifof  ^eli^p  it  ,bet£ered, ,  Th^  poly  qauae  I  liave  for  repiciirig  is, 
my  inal>ility  to  Assist  my  father  as  t  wisih^  aiid  the  hearing  that  your 
spirits  are  so  jtiuth  afFecttd  by  the  loss  of  his  fortune.  Yet  1  cannot 
%\it  think  that  you  h^re  many  t^iisftfts  for  tejaicing,  Norie  of  your 
'^hi!dr6Ji  have  beeti' taken  from  you  ;  land  though  they  cannot  put  you 
tn  A  state  of  alBoenee,  they  eari  pla<!*e  you  "beyond  the  reach  of  want 
^ha  time  will  conie,  1  hope^  ivhen  they  ivill  be  able  to  do  more,  and  to 
iiake  the  latter  days  of  vour  life  as  hap^y  as  the  first  When  I  eom- 
J)if^  yoar  situation  Vtilh  that  of  moft  mothers  whom  I  rememlier,  I 
,thihkllat|otj  hh\'e  as  little  reason  for  gtieyfng  as  any  of  them.  Many 
that  ire'  ^leh  are  tinhap]>y  M  theii*  faiiillies.  The  lo.^s  of  fortune  is 
T'-:*  ^  -  ;,wi.:.,i  eyH  *  you  ar^  111  iib  danger  of  experienrfng  the  mueh 
1  —of  having^  untl^aiiltfijl  children.    The  friends  that  de- 

s^rit^n  you  wnth  yoiir  fdftime  %vere  unworthy  bf  yoflf  sOeiety ;  those 
that  deserved  your  friendship  hare  not  forsaken  fbd**  ' 

f,.,itlw  1 7 So,  Lieut  Munro  was  appointed  assistant  in  the  IntelU- 
^Pl^  dt^purtui€;Qi^  Ujad^r  C^ptr  Head,  witb  th^  force  destioed 
4oiMk«  po9S<»$^oi|  olQ^al^oi;,  1  l)e  cpademtis  tii«  coi^diKt  of  the 
dConipaiay  in  iJiis  transacuon,itia3iiuich  a&they  ought  to  have  paid 
-tfa^'Nctm  what  tiiey  owed  bim,  before  tliej  recovered  the  ter- 
IPftdr^^iph'^iitbtodjseked  aBiseeU^  the 

^i^«WP^l4?<i^]^  kaid  been  oettudbpinimcklj  i  The  following 
%m^h^^ftb^ k'^^tuncfikH nmeir,^  commm^ *a iRntKdrotis  ^feoouot 
f3f%^&itf6iBiJ«'iSd^toriV«JoA  itUdl  h^'^ti^oiiftite^ed  »uritig  the 
lii^^ai*WWcife€JF/16  th«^  coiiiiti^  ^Miltll^hfe  t^as^de^tiiied  one 
day  to  govern.     It  inculcates  a  powerful  lesson  agBSHst^destoon- 

3d) •  g^s ^^ Jfeiw>iit>liidTaf %*lbfe  VWtiA^  itwdtfef  of  ahf  'oAfet* ^il- 
^i^mtk  ^hodt^^ti'^ttMgi^^^p&actii  titfl^d  was  H^tce^d  tuxmis, 
,1  >!)iiti/  j!  a  stretched 
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stretclied  on  four  cross  sticks,  whose  only  ornament  was  the  great* 
«oat  that  I  brought  from  England,  which,  by  a  lucky  invention,  I 
turned  into  a  blanket  in  the  cold  weather,  by  thrustmg  my  legs  into 
the  sleeves,  and  drawing  the  skirts  over  my  head.  In  this  situation 
I  lay,  like  Falstaff  in  the  basket,  hilt  to  point ;  and  very  comfortable 
I  assure  you,  all  but  my  feet,  for  the  tailgr,  not  having  foreseen  the 
various  uses  to  which  this  piece  of  dress  might  be  applied,  had  cut  the 
cloth  so  short,  that  I  never  could,  with  all  my  ingenuity,  bring  both 
ends  under  cover ;  whatever  I  gained  by  drawing  up  my  legs,  I  lost 
by  exposing  my  neck  ;  and  I  generally  chose  rather  to  cool  my  heels 
than  my  head.  This  bed  served  me  till  Alexander  went  last  to  Bengal, 
when  he  gave  me  a  camp  couch.  On  this  great  occasion,  I  bought 
a  pillow,  and  a  carpet  to  lay  under  me,  but  the  unfortunate  ouftains 
were  condemned  to  make  pillow-cases  and  towels ;  and  now,  for  tin 
£rst  time  in  India,  I  laid  my  head  on  a  pillow.  But  this  was  to9 
much  good  fortune  to  bear  with  moderation ;  I  began  to  grow  proud, 
and  resolved  to  live  In  great  style :  for  this  purpose,  I  bought  two 
table-spoons  and  two  tea-spoons,  and  another  chair, — for  I  had  bat 
one  before — a  table,  and  two  table-cloths.  But  my  prosperity  was  of 
short  duration,  for  in  less  than  three  months  I  lost  three  of  my  spoonfi» 
and  one  of  my  chairs  was  broken  by  one  of  John  Napier^s  companion^. 
This  great  blow  reduced  me  to  my  original  obscurity,  from  which  all 
my  attempts  to  emerge  have  hitherto  proved  in  vain.' — pp.  73,74. 

The  south  of  India  again  became^  about  the  year  1790,  the 
theatre  of  military  excitement.  When  Tippoo  found  that  his  name 
was  omitted  in  die  list  of  the  Company's  friends^  contained  ia 
their  defensive  treaty  with  the  Nizam,  hb  fears  were  excited,  and 
he  began  to  arm.  in  a  series  of  long  letters  to  his  father,  which, 
written  as  they  were,  currente  calamOy  amidst  the  hurry  of  a  camp, 
contain  as  elegant  and  masterly  narrations  as  were  ever  prepared 
for  the  public  eye,  Lieut.  Munro  justly  describes  Tippoo  as  in- 
comparably the  most  powerful  and  dangerous  enemy  of  the 
English  at  that  time,  and  condemns  as  preposterous  the  notion, 
then  prevalent,  of  attempting  to  preserve  a  balance  between 
powers  so  unequal  as  Mysore  and  its  neighbours. 

*•  But  everything  now  is  done  by  moderation  and  conciliation ;  at 
this  rate,  we  shall  be  all  Quakers  in  twenty  years  more.  I  am  still 
of  the  old  doctrine,  that  the  best  method  of  making  all  princes  keep 
the  peace,  not  excepting  even  Tippoo,  is  to  make  it  dangerous  for 
them  to  disturb  your  quiet' — ^p.  ISl. 

'  Delenda  est  Carthago '  is  the  burthen  of  all  his  arguments  on 
this  head  ;  and  the  justness  of  his  views  was  subsequently  proved, 
by  the  decisive  line  of  policy  adopted  by  Lord  Wellesley. 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  definitive  treaty  had  restored  ihe 
several  divisions  of  the  army  to  their  respective  presidencies,  an 
important  crisis  took  place  in  Munro's  career,  and  one^which 
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may  be  considered  as  hafiDg  led  to  all  his  subsequent  fame  and 
high  fortune.  The  district  of  Baramahl,  ceded  to  the  English. 
by  the  late  treaty,  was  to  be  settled, — that  is  to  say,  the  Com-^ 
pany's  revenue  and  police  systems  were  to  be  introduced  among 
a  people  quite  new  to  our  sway.  This  delicate  and  important 
task  required  higher  qualifications  than  were  tiien  common  among 
the  ciril  servants  in  India — we  say  then,  because  the  case  has 
since  become  altered.  Lord  Comwallis,  in  his  selection,  very 
wisely  adopted  the  principle  of  detur  dignwri,  and  searched 
for  the  requisite  knowledge  and  talent  wherever  they  were  to  bo 
found.  Capt.  Read  was,  accordingly,  nominated  to  the  chief 
management,  while  Lieut.  Munro  and  two  other  military  gentle- 
men  were  appointed  as  his  assistants.  The  jealousy  excited  by 
this  measure,  the  first  of  its  kind,  among  the  civil  servants,  was 
great ;  but  the  efiect  proved  most  beneficial,  in  demonstrating  to 
mose  gentlemen  that  they  must  not  expect  to  enjoy  the  benefits 
of  office,  without  encountering  its  labours ;  or  hope  to  fill  situ- 
ations, for  which  they  had  neglected  duly  to  qualify  themselves, 
Mr.  Elphinstone,  the  late  admirable  governor  of  Bombay,  in- 
variably looked  to  the  army  whenever  competent  persons  were 
liot  to  be  found  in  the  other  service  :  nor  can  it  be  properly  ob« 
jectedy  that  such  a  practice  is  calculated  to  impair  the  discipline 
and  efficiency  of  the  military  force,  for  it  is  notorious,  that  never 
did  the  native  troops  behave  with  greater  steadiness  and  gallantry, 
than  when  commanded  only  by  a  captain  and  subaltern.  We  of 
course  allude  to  their  chivsdrous,  and  next  to  incredible,  exploit, 
under  Captain  Staunton. 

Munro  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  new  office  in  April,  1792, 
and  continued  to  discharge  them  up  to  the  spring  of  1799*  His 
biographer  observes,  that 

^  perhaps  there  was  no  period  of  his  public  life  on  which  he  ever 
looked  back  with  greater  satisfoQtbn.  It  is  true  that  his  duties  were 
neither  few  nor  unimportant.  Besides  the  care  of  attending  to  the 
revemie  aceounts,  and  of  keeping  up  a  constant  official  correspondence 
with  the  Board,  Mr.  Munro  was  under  the  necessity  of  travelling 
continually  from  one  part  of  his  district  to  another,  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining,  from  personal  observation,  the  condition  of  the  people, 
and  tiie  eapabilities  and  produce  of  the  soil.  Yet  the  climate  appears 
to  luKve  been  favourable,  the  face  of  the  ^country  was  agreeable,  and 
the  meana  of  intercourse  \ritfa  European  society,  if  not  ample,  were 
at  least  not  absolutely  wanting.' — ^p.  144. 

The  way  in  which  this  able  and  indefatigable  man  acquired 
that  intimate  knowledge  of  the  natives  which  formed  his  distin- 
guishing merit,  is  sufficiently  apparent  from  his  own  papers  and 
correspondence*    With  an  imperturbable  temper,  and  a  mind  of 
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tivators,  and  invited  their  unrei^kin^^iS  ^JdrnTniftti?^idili,^^a3^lie 
tnmHedffiom  ftiBmge  taiviU^^Md^<im^t^;Ilk«ttlm^'^  ^9^  of 
tl»'inhabitaitf«;)'ilnidi1ftttsrhe/8aysu^  (> 'iniifiirfo^oi:  L)vi;ii  o.^  ^oml: 

coming  dnd  g<Biog,tiKf^avii«t'brv«rifeiiii«^«Mtteii  ih/the  ifidMd^  4mk}t 
htgan  thii  4etter.  >  'Tiie;>  tharv^y  i£t&q6e»A^  Qh%emJt^^'ii^i4^%A  jRMit 
at  a  time.  One  nMn^)iifta<a»l6i)g>«ioi7ibfia  d«tei<9lihiiKyiya'iiirt^taiid^ 
ing^tContracM^  byibkilalib^}  ( >iy»>tbefilleUs}]»ctJtlul>ihisttoQftk8ii  Jaade 
awfiy  witb  bk)ipt<iipfrtOr9i'V'heAlH^jvnefe  ilbGiinisdurifagJ5tii€^iivi8s;oaad  it 
tbiii^-t^Udn^.^h^t  he  icaA»ot  AfibtKli<tii(|)a|r>hi»)dsikl  jrentrrimsaaseihisi 
wife  i&4efLd»  whoiuaed.tQ  do  nKwe^woHc  tiuin  hiftliea&hiillbokLN)<I^Bi 
obli^^d  U»  li^0a  to  ^AheaeiVeUliQBa;^  aiwl  ai  eyet^ri^a^  hafi  aikMck 
at  desdiptioi^  lik^  6aAcbo,  J:>lh}nk  mgrs^f  fbrtmiitt^ 
through  any  of  tbemtaii^Uf  litv^p»r;i  /It  ls>  in.^ai^  ithatf  I-«oB9ddBidl 
reconamepd  to  them  lo:b^j*>cttiliiaiifind>pf.tlteiii^dr]s.  riTheyipeDndtifa 
their  ovm  way  of  «MtlUiig  iA«  6tU  piastbir  oC  aUfthei^horticlilass'v^amdil 
inu0t,.after  inakingQiy.p^<bctk>]BriAa^riMdbg^  dicMe 

antwers  in  th^aamje leopittiwl'a^  toiihBmcsl^h}r^a ifi^Q  on  zi  v  ii\^t 

The  fiiniiliar  arid  good-humdurefl  ^fjli^  6f  his  irtt^t^dfatib^^  wfUi 
the  peodle  is  shown  iff  aJiolher  entertainiri*^  rtas^aie;^.'*^  '*'-^**/f '*] 

*  The  fiarmera  of  tlu^  coiintry  ar^,  I,lielie,yetthqtnos^  JmkativQjrace 
on  the  f^c#,of  the  eartli,  A  party  of  themipet  m,*  this  e'v^iiipg,  with 
a  complaint  agaiaat  some  imkupwu  corijureri  whg  b^.^pt  fire  to  tllf^^r 
village  twic*^  in  the  course  of  the  year,  J  tol^l  them  I  h&f^  ftgi^fftt 
antipathy  to  all  conjurer^,  apd  ivo^ld  give  them  sati^facUwa, op.tfcE?r 
produdng  iun,  TJwy  s^id  they  had  concerted  a  piaii|for  disa^:iwil*|r 
hiiD,  hu;t  ihajj  It  cou|(|  not  be  ptet^uti^d  %yithout,iny  ai^istanctrfo  l^wm 
t(?  tftkemy  &Uii&(«i,,?it  a  little  distance  from  the  yUkge,  with^^ff^^*- 
glass  many  ^f^A.'^  , all  the  UkhahitanU  were  to  pavs  in  rev^^ijir,  ,ib^^e 
nae^  wfjen  i  cov^Id  npt  fail^  by  fP^^afi^  of  the  Tiitue.of.thetglap%.4o;di- 
cover  the  felon  who  had  done  soinuph  njischief,  ,lraj^v^:ei:*d^iw>^ 
^as  ^  excellent  thought  but  the  trial  n^ust  be  defe^i^d  tiij^  I  should 
getld^nfeVglaBsi,^  tiiy  old  cne  was  broliea  J  and  as  we,  siloulct  then 
ceH^iiiiy  cat^h;^hi^  '^dnjuver,  I  asted  ''  W>lat  mnJsliili'^fl'  iV  woiiJ^'Ke 
proper  to  iflfltci'upbnTh5ittV  Tbey  *idd;'iio'b^er  tbari  drawing' Wo'iff 
h\»  teeth,  t*fth  vtbitb  he  would  lose  aT]  hi*?  inag-ic  powd'  'I  rerililft, 
that  tblB  coBldtibt  b^  done' till  he  ^ at  takt-n  ;  b'tit  irtiat';'in''th^^"MWil 
tiDie^f  ^here  WB£  another  'r#iTWfly,  eqtmlly  pittipl^,  fit  'bane?,  tt  de^tid 
thesisekesi  from  hitn ib  futnie/  Any!f)er^on'^^ii0'hil4  fa^.^Sekto  bf 
big  having  evil  detigus  upon  hianselC  had  onlylto'^etftwosoflifelfewfi 
teeth  dfawil,  which  would  secure  both  himself  and  his  pfoptrty agsinst 
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all  the  art  of  the  enemy.*  I  Bald*  I  had  *MLe  yettiw  ttgb  ^i%d  wiHi 
tvo  offlnyicMliir teeth ;  «]id  'cifofed^iif ^k^Wauddiaiec^m^ittiy>  me<back, 
tojgetitbwi^mtde  Bi$g^ij[ni)ciiali!tbei^^  tTOiey.aabed 

iWe  fl(^  ga  ibpipft  0Bd:coa9tilt  ak>ut  ]iky\  (irefM)aal^«BQ  fireiiii^edito  |^e 
Hii^  jtWr  )<^9Wi^T  ,in,$bawomiog.;  haftil.SMdi^et'.'tVat iliiriiallrhear  no 

. .  XMt  fK|pl4i^^v^apf >€b«[tr&^,f>lwij^  *vUdi  iseema  ttwiet 
times  to  have  accompanied  him,  (•van  istottlieitAisciiaBioniofi  buii* 
i9^,,^,;i\9^J^^u^tiy  displayed  iahi^  domestic  coi7i9spond^ce, 
]wp^^iQ.  be  deitail^  the  daily  tiahits  of  }m  life  for  the  amuaement  of 
fn^^  at,hime»  <  After'  meivtiomng  'that  he  had,  on  a  late  .occa*- 
^}om,  bi^eftde4eitedfroin  taking  his  ^v^mite  exercise  of  ewimmingi 
£toi8k*4he^fear5>f  all^tota  in^tibe  rtver,  he  adds-^ 

^  I  ha)r&>ii6^tdlgeiith0itr6bble  to  asicertain  t^bethei^  my  conduct^  <m 
1hi8'0cca«cm»>«a94tiiBiiietalt6l  sel^lofie^  orof  that  wisdom  "^hkh  Dr. 
ZitmnennatT-^one  of  tbe^hiost  ahaurd  doxOomba  I  ev^r  tihet'with-^says 
10  tptoduaed  by  sedasion  froaa  the  i.vorld:  If  solitude  is  the  mother  of 
viadom^  it  is  to  he  hoped  that,  in  a  itw  years  more,  I  ahidl  be  as  ttise 
asiSolomoti  or  Aobinson  Cmsoe^  The^e  is  anodier  thiag  in  f&TOur  of 
thia'idea,*^be  dmpHeity  of  niy  faore^  ^hidi,  aedordmg  to  somd  philo- 
aopfaaBS),  is  a  |freat  fxknd  to*  genius  >al)d  digestion.  I  do  not  know  if 
the  case  is  altered  by  thb  diet  beag  th^  effect  of  necessity,  and  not  of 
okok^.  When  ley  coofc  bring*  inwa*  sheep,  it  ia  generally  so  lean 
that  it  is  no  easy  mattei^ito'imtiti  •  Fo^irl^artestitttvorBe,  unless  M 
wif>\\  yfxfi^v^^x,  J  cfr^T:r\^ci^9P  i^^^  iWWpfe  I  Mve  no  turn ;  and  aar  to 
river  fish,  very  |ew  of  t^ew fiJ»  ea,tahl^ ,  ,J[f  tibje,  fishund  frwl  were 
both  boiled,  it  wonid  pn^^le  any  naturalist  to  tell  the  one  irom  the 
other,  merely  by  the  taste.  Some  sects  of  pBitosbpBers' recommend 
nuts  and  apjfleg,  and  other  sorts  offtixk{  but  iiOthmg  id  t6  be  found, 
either  in  the  woods  or  gardens  here,  except  A  few  limes,  a!dd  a  coarse 
kind  of  plantain,  ivhich  is  never  eaten  WithOiit  thi  help  of  codlcery. 
I  liBV«  dined  to-day  on  porridge,  made  of  fialf-^uii'd' flotpf  histead  of 
oatmeal  j  and  I  shall  most  likely  dine  to*mdrr<A^ 'on  plWxtaiii' fitters. 
•Sotot  other  pliilbsophers  think  that"geritle''6tfeiii5l5fe,*'ri  d  bttitich  of 
tatr^eranee,  has  aiso  a  share  in  j!Iumlnatii!rg*tli^  tbfl^dtanffiig.'  lam 
vei^y  fond  of  rldiTTg  in  an  evening  shower  aftfer  k  hotdlay,TWit  tdb  not 
r&st  much  upon  tins:  my  great  dependehfc€>,^'ft)r  tie  eijiahsidn  bf  my 
j^e^tis,  w  tipon  the  porridge/— p.  17*7.  '''"^'  ^^^  '*    ' ' /;' 

We  own  we  are  fond  of  laughing;  jibilo^^  and  by. no 

means  worshippers  of  solemn  wUqom;  >i;e  ^yen  thinl^  that  perpe- 
tual gravitj^  is  iiioet  often  un  accompfinimei^t  ^Ttq.-^Mln^SJiTr-in  fact 
it^  asiiUBied  cloajt,  and  tliat  nit,wd  ple.^sanjtry.ftr«,  with  .l^aw^  ex- 
ji^eptioiis,  fmind  in  combinatioQ^  wUk  giifts-of  tbotbighest  4esGri|>- 
tioQ.  It  i?  exceed iuglv  jnici^ng  to <tface^thaTgrari«is^. influence 
ofi^y^MT^fMideiXperNenQeoa  theviewsand  opinions  of  sitoh'  a  man 
aft  <tbtti  oonoeniii^.  ^thu^  •  iMisin^sa  lof  die  woorid ;  ifad  easy,  unstitdied 
htusoiiptofW  bugaage  seta  oS,  to  our  fk&cy,  the  solid  sense  of 
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fats  reflectioiM ;  and  we  make  no  apology  for  the  length  of  die  fol- 
lowing extract  from  a  letter  to  his  sister^  dated  in  1793. 

*  Were  It  possible  that  I  could,  by  any  supernatural  means,  be  in- 
formed that  I  should  never  be  independent  In  my  fbrtune,  it  would  not, 
I  believe,  sit  very  heavy  on  my  mind ;  for  I  have  considered  very 
seriously  the  consequences  likely  to  follow  my  acquiring  what  is  called 
a  moderate  fortune,  and  I  have  doubted  if  I  should  be  more  h^py 
with  it  than  I  am  without  it. 

*  After  spending  a  great  part  of  my  life  in  India,  I  should  not  eamly 
reconcile  myself  to  sitting  down  quietly  in  a  comer  with  people  among 
whom,  as  I  should  begin  my  acquaintance  so  late,  I  should  perhaps 
always  remain  a  stranger.  Should  the  want  of  society  tempt  me  to 
fall  in  love,  and  get  a  wife,  such  a  change  would,  I  fear,  add  little  to 
my  happiness.  Would  it  not  be  a  very  comfortable  matter,  about  the 
end  of  the  century,  to  read  in  the  Glasgow  Courier — *'  Yesterday  was 
married  Lieutenant  Munro,  the  eldest  subaltern  in  the  East  India 

Company's  service,  to  Miss ,  one  of  the  eldest  maiden  ladies  of 

this  place.    The  ceremony  was  performed  by  the  Rev.  Mr. ,  in 

the  Ramshorn,  and  immediately  after  the  happy  couple,"  &c.  I  have 
no  relish,  I  suspect,  for  what  is  called  domestic  felicity.  I  could  not 
endure  to  go  about  gossiping,  and  ^ying  formal  visits  with  my  wife, 
and  then  coming  home  and  consulting  about  a  change  in  oiu:  furni- 
ture, or  physicking  some  of  the  squalling  children  that  Providence 
might  bless  us  with.     You  will  say — *'  You  will  be  a  more  respectable 

.  character  at  home,  settled  with  your  family,  than  wandering  about 
India  like  a  vagabond."  But  I  cannot  perceive  that  the  one  situation 
is  more  creditable  than  the  other.  Men,  in  general,  go  home,  and 
stay  in  this  country,  for  the  same  reason — to  please  tliemselves^— not 
to  raise  their  own  or  the  national  character ;  and  the  greater  part  of 
them  go  to  their  graves  without  having  done  either  much  good  or 
much  harm  in  this  world.  Why  should  I  be  eager  to  scraps  together 
a  little  money,  to  go  and  linger  through  twenty  or  thirty  dull  years, 
in  a  family  way,  amonff  my  relations  and  neighbours  ?  In  a  place 
like  Glasgow,  I  should  be  tired  in  all  companies  with  disputes  about 
the  petty  politics  of  the  town,  of  which  I  know  nothing ;  and  anec* 
dotes  of  families,  in  whose  concerns  I  am  no  way  interested.  Among 
the  merchants,  I  should  be  entertained  with  debates  on  sugar  and  to* 
bacco,  except  when  some  one  touched  upon  cotton,  which  would  give 
me  an  opportunity  of  opening  my  mouth,  and  letting  the  company 
know  that  I  had  been  in  India,  and  seen  one  species  growing  on 
bushes,  and  another  on  trees  taller  than  any  that  adorn  the  Green* 
After  thus  expending  all  my  knowledge,  I  should  not  a^ain  venture 
to  interrupt  the  conversation.  Should  I,  after  being  tired  of  pre* 
serving  silence  among  these  g^:itlemen,  saunter  towards  the  College, 
for  the  purpose  of  having  some  discourse  on  general  topics  of  literary 
taste,  of  which  men  in  all  professions  may  talk,  and,  in  some  measure, 
judge*-*here  I  should  encounter  the  prejudices  and  dissensions  of 
small  aocieties/— pp.  149»  1^ 
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The  followii^  adTtee^  addreflsed  to  his  brotbery  James,  mUxo 
bad  recently  arrivad  io  India  aa  a  oiiUtavy  aurg^oii,  >vill  b^  peruse^ 
with  graver  ioler^at, 

'  Though  I  am>  in  many  respocts,  ^  greater  boy  than  you — ^yet,  as 
I  have  h^  the  atart  <^f  you  io  thU  oountf  yi  I  wiU^Qture  to  sive  you 
some  hiat9.  Po  not  wonder  at  a^y  thing,  you  »ee ;  or  if  you  ao,  keep 
it  to  yourself.  Bo  u^  pester  pepp^e  with  (jueations  about  me,  for  raeii 
in  general  are  as  much  disgusted  with  hearing  a  persou  talk  of  his 
relatioQs  as  of  hinisel£  .My  father  saysyoi^  are  ditBdent.  I  rejoice 
to  hear  it ;  for  it  is  a  fault  more  easilvr  corrected  than  forwardness. 
You  have  no  reason  to  be  alarmed  at  wpat  is  called  launching  out  into 
the  world,  A  little  experience  will  convince  you,  that  it  is  composed 
neither  of  wiser  nor  of  better  people  than  you  have  seen  in  small 
circles.  Play  your  owa  character  without  affectation,  and  be  assured 
that  it  will  soon  prociweyou  friends.'— p.  1?9. 

In  I79d,  Lieut*  Muiir6  was  promoted  to  a  captaincy.  About 
two  years  sdterwarde^  the  hoatile  designs  of  Tippoo  led  to  those 
energetic  measures  on  the  part  of  the  Governor-General,  which 
ended  in  the  capture  of  Senngapatam.  On  the  reduction  of  that 
place,  Captain  Munro  was  nominated  joint  secretary,' with  his 
friend,  the  present  distinguished  governor  of  Bombay,  to  the  com- 
mission appointed  to  arrange  the  partition  treaty.  A  long  letter 
to  his  father  contains  ^linute  details,  interesting  even  at  this  day, 
relative  to  the  fall  of  the  tyrant  of  Mysore,  whose  infatuation, 
towards  t^e  latter  part  pf  hjs  9^^er,  affprded  fair  grounds  of  sus- 
picion that  be  waa  mad« 

*  Gmelty  and  deeett  we«e  the  two  great  engines  of  his  policy ;  not 
that  kind  of  deceit  which  attempts  to  overreach  by  cunning,  but 
dowm^ht  lying.  He,  perhaps,  never  made  a  promise,  nor  entered 
into  an  engagement,  wi^out  considering,  in  the  same  iqstaat,  how  it 
was  to  be  broken^  The  cruel  punishments  which  he  frequently  in- 
flicted, on  the  most  groundless  suspicions,  put  a  stop  to  all  private  cor- 
respondence in  his  dominions ;  his  nearest  relations,  even,  did  not 
venture  to  write  to  each  other,  but  sent  verbal  messages  respecting 
their  health  or  affairs^  He  had  murdered  all  his  English  prisoners 
QOt  restored  at  the  end  of  the  last  war ;  and  it  would  have  been  death 
for  any  man  to  be  known  as  one  who  ooold  apeak  or  read  English. 
IiUercqited  eorrespondenoe  gave  hka  no  insight. as  to  our  intended 
movemoata  ;--^e  found  most  of  the  intereepted  le^tevs  of  the  late 
and  Ib^nMS  war  tymg  tmopenad,  so  that  wa  w^\t  have  saved  our- 
stives  the  treaible  of  uaii^  a  oif^ber.' 

The  shnie  letler  concluded  with  a  reprobation  of  tfcc  policy 
which  tHreiW  away  our  hard-earned  pr!2e,  by  setting  n p  a  n^  rf 
Mysore  in  the  person  of  a  child  dragged  forth  from  oblivion, 
whose  family  had  no  sort  of  claim  upon  us,  and  who  has  since 
made  us  the  Base  return  of  proving  a  more  unfeeling  tyrant  to  his 
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open  durbar,  and  while  the  Bri^  rti^efar'^^t)r^sf^  ^t^^Ied 
ibHtanv  %apiiiiaifc  tfaprin^iflteiiiQfajtthal  fiiniF^Qfiia^hMuAro, 
irtia  iDudifdiiter  pcfaidtt^  dtiMe^uobwjviiiioiitimiyii^  9i^9diif|F 

aJltemJ'lhafif'Hiiirf  >vi>;:j  r^inl)!;!/!  xh  oJ  mid  mi  Ininni^nfjiJ  ^'i'jrii/oi.j 
'  *  It  Bag  a  aiatziral  te©dBiiey  to  render  itbe  govetntw^t  ^of  ei^^ery 
country  in  whkh  it  existe,  weak  and  opprfis^iv^  jj  toj  ^3gpu^gui^}^,aU 
Konqurable  sjiirit  aijiong  the  higher  classes  of  sqcietjj  and  to  .deftr^de 
and  impoverish  the  wh<^!e  people*  The  usual  remed^  of  i  h4^  jgfO?erp- 
ment  in  India  iti,  a  (jui^t  rfcTolutlon  iu  the  p^acej  br'  a  \irfe'r^toAe't^ 
rebellion,  ox  fbreSgn  "copqiieat ;  btit  the  present^'  of  i  British  force 
cuts  otf  ^^ffy  chance  of  fcrnedjs^hjriu^^^^  on  the 

throne  against  fivery  fbrftign  arid  domestic  crie my.  It  rehdera  Htn 
indolftottoy  I  teaching  \im  to  trust  to  alrangers  for  Ms  security }  aM 
cruel  and  avaricious,  hj  showing  him  that  he  has  nothing  to  feak*'  ffom 
the  hatred  of  Hi&t  suhjects/^ — 1>,  463.  '  »  ^^  l-»w 

At  a  time  wli^  the  complete  seUlement  of  it^e  Bir^apiaW 
and  a  thorough  kaovi^kdge  of^  a»d  familiarity  wiih^  its  i^ijaa^-* 
tants,  had  atlached  Caf^tnii)  Miinra  to  the  couutry^  die  priuidpal 
charge  of  which  ^va^  ugw  Ukdy  to  devolve  on  luinse|f|  by  .the 
approaching  resignation  of  Colonel  Kcad,  his  superior  aljility 
po^uted  him  out  to  the  gpveinnieiit  as  the  most  iit  person  io  iih- 
dertajc^  the  brdu9U^  t,asjt  cff  t'educiiig  to  order  thei  new  provirice 
of  Canarai  on  tbe'w€sti*rii  coast  of  the  perunsula,,  assigned  % 
tie  late  treaty  to  the  Cojjrpany.  It  was  not  to  be  Mondtredt  m^ 
if  h la  p  ri V  a t e  fc c1  i  ii g s  d i s i ucfi ned  h  fiii  to  u n de rtalt e  s u c li  a  i^ sk j 
rendered  peculiarly'  ua^velcpmc  ty  llie  sacrifice  of  all  thb&d  asso- 
ciittions  w^McK^Jjad  been  contracted  during    a  period   oi    seven 


auce  of  the  ardupps.  |C)ljar^e  *  apd  tlie  exertion  aial  ability  vvl^ich 
he  displayed  tlierem  conlnhnM  another  inaportaut  step  towards 
his  future  eleva^iQfi,  In  ^  lett^r^  he  saja,  contra^llng  hp  pr^nt 
^atl^tt^  with  ^e.cp^^r^tiv^  ease  of  his  late  ^tua^ion^-^  . ''^  ^'^^ 

*  What  a  vain,  unprofitable  life  I  lead  !  Had  I  remi^ne4 ,  fn  p^ 
Bararaahl,  I  should  have  found  leisure  for  many  other  pursuits,  as 
well  as  revenue;  but  here  all  is  new  ;  it  is  like  labouring  for  ever  at 
ihi^'iiidatidnta  of  ^  rfntti^c  language:  ^  "WlieftiVfel'l'' MfeleSiW  to 
ihidfcirt  all,  I>^isfi  mf^Vt  anywhere  ^$e 'Byit  hert.*  V^f^^^mi^^ 
eviinSf  I  had  the  means  erf  retarnin^to  Europe,  i«4it*Aer  if  tJoftldrS«tt^ 
there  nftei*  so  kmg  a  resident^^ln  IncSi ;  btrt,^t  ^artfy  rtft^^TE  iAt-con- 
Irikc^^ifast-ling^rmg  6t2t  thedt^^of  fiferfhek^ti^n^r^t^Ail^^ 
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i!9p^cto  tU0(i«fiefihd(BiidvpifBien^')klafii>  tfjitbcf  nldnibfiGf  tbtt 
provioce,  transmitted  by  him  to  the  Madras  govemmentUi(iriHKHlg)F 
wtaii  ifeib'  he  effected  this;  and  under  what  uiiJlavtHJiable  cireiicti- 
ilArit*t^y  !*ni»y  be  leaf  fled  from  the  foltewilif  extract* 

'/"^To  firaw  together  tlie  materiaLj,  1  was  obliged  to  go  through  mofe 
(atpur  TOon^  suonuds  (^?:a;ii*)  and  accounts,  than  1  ever  iirv^ervveni 
in  my  lit^^  UAi^*^,  and  it  is  nqt^  pi^bable  that  I  gliall  ever  again  hayi 
lvhur,$  to  eoso  ti>uch  i;j(p  any  ot^er  matters  Conn  ect^^d  with  rfeVenqe. 
r  gpt  tp^etK^r  ^very  tKiii^'ip  the  conrse  6t  ray  circuit,  and  me  ant  to 
bare  deyoted  a  jnonih^  after  coming  down  the  Ghauts,  to' atrarigmg^ 
ai|^3  wntlng  ;  but,  bearing  of  the  affair  of  Jumelabad,  I  saw  tJiere 
would  be  DO  teBure  or  days  of  quie^  f^f>r  such  an  occupation  ■  and  J 
therefore  i^arrifd  through  as  well  aa  I  could,  hy  starts,  when  I  could 
^iHV^^  of  mbbs  Of  r^yets,  from  Sbbud^h,  plundered  by  Bhondag^e, 
aiift  ^iim  Canira,  robbed,  artd  tH^?i^  famlliet  frequently  murdered,  by 
th^'bfcftcBtti  in  th*  sotitherri  dlstrintv-^p.  94a.  '  ^  ^^i  ''-    *    J'^-i  ,-u.f.i 

The  Dhoritlagce,  aIiffi;|)bocHide^^^  ^as'^'fttU 

t' ii',u>  clistuH^er  of  ifctej'^ubTlc  peacri^  UlVo  'hid  esck'pefl  froiii 
boqda^e  by  a  Vpistakc'  on  tlie  capture  m  Seringa[5atam/  afid^ 
pvHiiig  ^himself  at  tlic  bead^^of  a  bantl  of  desperate  men,  chiefly 
refugets  of  Tippoo'a  fcroten  army,  aiWecrit  hotbing  le^s  Ih'ai^  the 
frttabrisbaicnt  of  a  new  dynasty  irt  tti^  Sbulh J '  TW  |)iirsu1i  aii^ 
tlt-struclioii  of  this  formidable  aspirant  til d^  ^ 
a>  the  first  important  exploit  in  the  Unexamglcd^  Sfelfcs'/if  seV^iieg 
^^h^c1l  are  dcstin^  to  carr^-  down  to  futurje  age's '|h^''i^ 
Dale  of  \Ve11ingtoiu  It  is  no  smalt  honour'  to"  the  cneiTfiorjf'  6t 
S^ir'fhomasMunro,  that  he  was  at  ihiji  early' jJefib'^, the  friend 
ami  correspondent  of  the  great  captahi ;  and  the  numMr  of  Tetters 
^fJdressc'd  to  Inm  by  tolonet  WeUeslej,'  rfetaiting  th^  operations 
cafrietl  o^.  against  the  rebel  0lioond^fe,  t^rikildte  ^  feitife  of 
cardlnil  nil^iest  among  ibe  content's  of  th'^se  volnttie'^l  We  ttiiiik 
ao  apology  is  needed  for  the  citation'  at  letigfh  bf  the  la^  fettei^  of 
tiit^riy!^"  '/'*;    '    "'    ,,..^^r,Mi,f  ..  ,rr.  r  i.,,»7/  ^ 

T  ^rs-^  Vi./od£!  W  .^v?  ^^  "^J^l^ 
fB»F.biSb^lp*A^H«»aS)^M««4-.^Hv?  bodx  Mf^$  |:^c9gwipfi3rt  ^ 

'  /  pressed 
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^hAsdd  upon  A^  king  sfiheho^  'wofld^^  witk  ftty  ^»^le  ibree  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  Dooab,  hkr  majedfy  vftmld  eithdr  erofts  the  Tootn- 
buddra  with  the  aid  of  iShe  Patan  chiefs,  and  would  then  enter  Mysore, 
#F  he. would  return- into  S^vanore,  and  play  tfa^deitil  ^ni^'ttjr  prnoe^ 
able  ccnmnunicationsw  I  therefore  deteffmiDedf  at  all  mnw^ito  fra»- 
vent  .hi»  nuye»tf  from  puling*  tboee  designs  -ia  eikmitk^h  -i^A  I 
marched  with  my  army  tp  Kius^gerry.  I  sen^  Ste^mpfon  Inwards 
Peodrooff,  and  along  the  Kistna>  to  prevent  hiiXL  ffom,  fien^i^ig  his 
guns  and  baggage  to  his  allyt  the  rajah  of  Solapour;  and  .1,  pushed 
forward  the  whole  of  the  Mahratta  a^d  Mogul  cavalry  m  one  .body, 
between  Stevenson's  corps  and  mine.  I  marched  frony  Kanagerry  on 
the  8tfi,  left  my  infantry  at  Rowly,  and  proceeded  on  with  the  cavaby 
Only,  and  I  arrived  here  on  the  Mh — the  infantry  at  Shinnoor,  aboiit 
fifteen  miles  in  my  fear.  The  king  of  the  world  bt-oke  up  on  the  9th 
from  Malgerry,  about  tw«nty-five  mile*' on  this  iide  of  Kachoor,  and 
proceeded  towards  the  Kistna }  bUt'he^tfi^'Colohel  Bterensoti's  camp, 
returned  immediately,  and  encamped  on  tliat  evenfaig  about  nine 
miles  from  hence,  between  this  place  and  Bimnoo*  i  had  early  in- 
telHgenoi  of  hie  situation,  but  tlte  night  Was  so  bad^  and  mj  horaea 
so  mueh  fatigued,  that  I  oovdd  not  mor*.  Afler  «  moat  anxious 
night,  I  marched  in  the  sioming,  and  met  the  king  of  the  world  with 
l^is  army,  about  five  thousand  horse,  at  a  village  called  CoaaguU, 
about  six  miles  from  hence.  He  had  not  known  of  my  being  so  near 
him  in  the  night ;  had  thought  that  I  was  at  SMnnoor,  and  was 
piarching  to  the  westward,  with  an  intention  of  passing  between  the 
Mahratta  and  Mogul  cavalry  and  me.  He  drew  up,  nowe ver,  in  a 
very  strong  position,  as  soon  as  he  perceived  me,  and  the  victorious 
army  stood  for  some  time  with  apparent  firmness.  I  charged  them 
with  the  19th  and  25th  Dragoons,  and  the  Ist  and  2nd  regiments  of 
cavalry,  and  drove  them  before  me  till  they  dispersed,  and  were 
scattered  over  the  face  of  the  country.  I  then  returned,  and  attacked 
the  royal  camp,  and  got  possession  of  elephants,  camels,  baggage,  &c., 
which  were  etill  upon  'the  ground.  The  Mogul  and  Mahratta  ccvalrjr 
came  up  about  eWen  o'clock,  and  they  have 'b#en  empk)yed  ever 
ainoe  in  the  pursait  and  destruction  of  the  scattered  fragments  of  the 
victorious  army«  Thus  has  ended  thia  warfare ;  and  1  shall  com* 
mence  my  march  in  a  day  or  two  towairda  my  own  country.  An  honeafc 
killedar  of  Shinnoor  had  written  to  the  king  of  the  world,  by  a  regular 
tappal,  established  for  the  purpose  of  giving  him  intelligence,  tluit  I 
was  to  be  at  Rowly  on  the  8th,  and  at  Shinnoor  on  the  9tl^,  His 
majesty  was  misled  by  this  information,  and  was  nearer  me  than  he 
expected.  The  honest  killedar  did  all  he  could  to  detain  me  at 
Shinnoor,  but  I  was  not  to  be  prevailed  upon  to  stop ;  and  even  went 
so  far  as  to  threaten  to  hang  a  great  man  sent  to  show  foe  the  ^i<odd, 
^ho  manifested  Ian  inclination  to  show  me  a  good  road  to  a  different 
t)Iace.  My  oWn  and  the  Mahratta  cavalry  af^rwards  prevented  any 
communication  between  his  majesty  and  the  kiUedat.  The  binjarrie 
(arrangemeitt  for  suppUei)  must  be  filled,  notwlthslaftding  -the  con- 
clusion 
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chitioa  of  Urn  Wt  m  I  iaagiae  that  I  shall  hav«  to  tarry  on  one  ia 
Malabar.* — ^Believe  me  yours  most  sincerely, 

How  liUle  did  the  writer  of  this  letter  then  think,  that  he  should, 
juat  fifteen  years  alterwards,  mete  out  very  much  the  same  mea- 
sure to  another  *  king  of  the  world/  in  application  to  whom  the 
title  was,  or  at  least  had  been,  scarcely  iromcal ! 
^  At  the  end  of  about  fourteen  months.  Major  Munro  had  the  sa*- 
tisfaction  to  find  his  district  reduced  to  tranquillity,  the  revenues 
collected  without  difficulty,  and  the  condition  of  the  cultivators 
improving.     Though  the  highest  ability  and  exertion  had  pror 
duced  this  state  of  things,  it  was  a  much  easier  task  to  maintain 
andfveserve  it;  and  as  his  repugnance  to  the  country  still  re- 
mained unaltered,  he  now  thought  himself  at  liberty  to  apply  for 
a  change  of  situation.     The  treaty  with  the  Nizam,  already  meu^ 
doned,  had  transferred  to  the  British  government,  in  lieu  of  a 
monthly  subsidy  from  that  prince,  a  portion  of  territory  which 
has,  on  that  account,  borne  the  name  of  the  Ceded  Districts. 
The  constant  state  of  warfare,  in  which  this  country  bad  been 
always  engaged,  produced  its  usual  effect  on  the  character  of  the 
population;  and  the  zemindars  and  others,  entrusted  with  the 
<x>llection  of  the  revenue,  had  each  of  them  become  the  leader  of 
a  little  army,  occupied  in  destructive  feuds  with  the  contiguous 
villages ;  while  troops  of  plundering  banditti  roamed  the  country 
at  large,  in  defiance  of  a  weak  and  ill-organised  government. 
Here  was  nothing  very  inviting  to  induce  a  preference  in  selec- 
tion ;  but  Major  Munro,  whether  moved  or  not  by  the  ambition 
of  overcoming  such  difficulti^,  applied  to  be  entrusted  with  the 
chaise  and  settlement  of  the  Ceded  Districts.    The  value  of  his 
services  in  Canara  was  so  justly  appreciated,  that  the  request  was 
not  granted  without  hesitation ;  but  the  importance  and  delicacy 
of  the  trust  which  he  was  now  willing  to  assume,  and  which  re- 
quired talents  of  a  kindred  order,  and  no  lower  degree,  at  length 
determined  the  government.     Lord  Clive,  in  an  official  note,  de- 
sired-Major  Munro  might  be  told,  that  his  wish  of  detaining  him 
on  the  Malabar  coast  *  had  arisen  from  his  opinion  and  experience 
<>f  his  superior  management,  but  that  bis  own  arguments  had 
fi^own  that  his  labours  in  the  new  provinces  would  be  more  ad- 
vantageous/   The  province^  however,  which  he  resigned,  was  not 
given  in  charge  to  a  single  hand.     '  As  if  aware,'  says  his  bio- 
gra|riier,  *  that  another  Munro  was  not  to  be  looked  for,  govern- 
ment divided  Canara  into  two  coUectorates, — appointing  to  one 
of  tbem  Mn  Alexander  Read,  of  whom  mention  has  already 
■'  ;t»         ......       ,  ....        ^    .  , 

*  And  yet  it  has  been  preteodecT  that  perfect  trao^niiUty  reiigiied  io  Malabar  at  thi§ 
period.— «ee  Mr.  Btclaids; 
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baen  made,  awl  givkf  ap  tl»  oliMr  to  tip  giwJiMcii'  mt  Ifr. 
Ravenshaw.' 

During  the  fir«t  foor  y«ar8  of  ike  tevw  wUch  be  spent  w 
the  management  of  the  Ceded  Diatfiott^  Major  Mimro  ImA  in  a 
tent,  moving  from  place  to  pkoe  till  he  had  repeatedly  traf^dned  ^ 
whole  of  &  country.  No^nrkhstanding  its  troubled  state,  he 
performed  all  his  joumies  unattended  by  a  guard ;  and  in  reply  to 
the  surprise  expr^Med  by  a  correspondent  on  the  subject,  observed^ 
that  he  considered  it  much  safer  to  be  without  one. 

*  I  traversed  Canara  in  every  direction,  unaccompanied  by  a  suigle 
sepoy  or  military  peon,  at  a  time  when  it  was  in  a  much  more  dis- 
tracted state  than  the  Ceded  Districts  have  ever  been,  without  meeting, 
or  even  apprehending,  any  insult  I  do  tb^  same  ksre.  The  natives 
of  India,  not  excepting  the  poligars,  have  in  general  a  good  deal  of 
reverence  for  public  authority.  They  suppose  that  collectors  act  only 
by  orders  from  a  superior  power ;  and  that,  as  they  are  not  actuated 
by  private  motives,  they  ought  not  to  become  the  objects  of  resent- 
ment. I  therefore  consider  the  subordinate  collectors  and  myself  as 
being  perfectly  safe  without  guards ;  and  that,  bv  being  without  them, 
We  get  much  sooner  acquainted  with  the  people,  —p.  S27» 

We  here  see  the  importance  of  preserving,  among  the  natives^ 
their  hereditary  respect  for  legitimate  authority.  In  1807|  when 
he  retired  from  the  appointment,  he  had  raised  the  annual,  rec^ts 
of  government  from  twelve  to  eighteen  lacs  of  pagodas,  and  ren- 
dered at  the  same  time  the  most  inestimable  services  to  the  in- 
habitants themselves  of  the  Ceded  Districts. 

The  rupture  with  Sdndiah  and  the  rajah  of  Berar  called  out  the 
two  armies  headed  respectively  by  Lord  Lake  and  General  Welles- 
ley,  with  the  latter  of  whom  Major  Munro  communicated  privately 
and  oflicially  during  the  whole  campaign.  We  could  extract  more  of 
interest  from  this  correspondence  than  our  limits  will  allow,  for 
the  letters  are  valuable,  both  as  military  and  liistorical  documents. 
In  one,  which  is  much  too  long  to  be  quoted  here.  General  Wel- 
lesley  describes  the  famous  battle  of  Assye,  in  a  clear,  lively,  and 
natural  detail,  which  will,  no  doubt,  form  an  integral  part  of  our 
Indian  story  in  all  time  comings 

The  unfortunate  orders  of  government  relative  to  the  military 
dress  of  the  native  soldiers,  which  led  to  the  mutiny  at  Vellore  in 
1806,  are  the  subject  of  severe  animadversion  in  Colonel  Munro's 
private  letters.  He  might  justly  have  included  in  his  censure  a 
very  imprudent  letter  of  instructions  from  the  governor  for  the 
time  being  to  a  Doctor  Kerr,  on  the  subject  of  his  misMon,  to 
report  upon  the  state  of  religion  and  morality  throughout  the 
Madras  territory;  instructions  which  the  worthy  doctor  gave 
effect  to  with  much  more  zeal  than  judgment*    Hie  easy  handle, 
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1  ofrthtti^rlME  of $€a8td  dFonled  to  those  in- 
terested in  misleading  the  ignorant,  might  have  been  foreseen. 
Van.  i^poy  wMTiatiMlMd  *$»  mr  -smrvice^  botli  fnMk  long  habit 
mifKniiJaliittt;  Md abtlnigKfeot  anidle  attaek  upM  tiieir  pre- 

jiidicti*  could  have  skikcn  their  fidelilyi  .         . 

'  Foter  th^Gi^eaE  {?^ays  MtirLra>tfdRmdt}ie  Rusarka  bear*  a  tough  job. 
Be&rda  ai^  whiskers  are  not  tiow^anch^iHeigliAy  matters  in  Ehirope  as 
kmady;  but  even  now,  an  order  toahai^e  the  beads  of  alL  the- tvoops 
in  BritaiJij  leaving  them  only  a  lock  on  the  crp^vn  lik&  Hindoos,  or  to 
make  all  the  Presbyterian  soldiers  wear  the  image  of  the  pope  or  St. 
Anthony,  uistead  of  ii  cockade,  would,  I  suspect  occasion  some  ex- 

ptcj^ioiis,  if  not  acts  of  disloyalty As  to  the  hiiir  upon 

llie  upper  iJp,  its  fomi  h  su  much  like  that  which  sometimes  ap- 
pears upon  the  upper  Up  of  our  own  dragoons  and  grenadiers^  tha,t 
QDfie  hut  the  critical  m^  of  a  shaver  could  distinguish  the  difference. 
Had  the  grand  projected  sliJivi  ng-match  terminated  without  accident, 
it  iJtfght  Save  amused  the  !^|>rctators  like  a  pantomime  upon  a  larger 
stage ;  Imt  when  it  is  cori'?idercd  how^many  brave  men  lost  their  lives 
by  It,  one  cannot  help  focHng  for  the  national  character.' — ^p.  367. 

From  whatever  cause  it  may  arise,  Whether  from  our  insular 
situation  or  otherwise,  there  is  certainly  a  portion  of  the  British 
cotmnonity  whose  microscopib  range  of  vision  does  not  appear 
to  Extend  beyond  the  limited  horizon  of  their  own  daily  expe- 
mn^ej  tmd  \ch6  would,  with  unwitting  simplicity,  transfer  the 
UQfibtia  inibibi:d  bv  ihem  in  the  routine  of  their  own  country  or 
parijbj  to  our  Indian  dominions,  ^hich  have  so  lately  been  ac- 
quired by  the  sword,  and  which  must,  for  some  time  at  least,  be 
Md'^th^'ifbhifddrhble  caution  and  address.  Hence  the  indig- 
nilftfeh'fef*^jjihih 'Worthy  persons,  when  theybea^  tlfet  a  judge  at 
i(Mbi^  iflibrd  EBetiborough's  wild  elephant)  has  been  pre- 
<€ntWI*'fii*ttt'  extending  the  jurisdiction  of  his  court  over  the 
ittttiv^'ib  tlld  fnterit^r ;  and  hence  the  assenting  credulity  which  is 
s6''0ftMi 'yfeliled  t6- the  schemes  of  quack  legislators,  who,  with 
lilyikltiEif^t'ffejiMce  tfhah  may  have  been  dented  from  a  short 
i^Wcde^*'in,'  br  a  steafnpering  journey  through,  the  country, 
H^dUa»pto6ffld'Itt<Mtt'WTth  English  farmers,  and  govern  it  with  old 
English  laws.  Of  even  the  local  regulations,  with  all  their  neces- 
iarfi\Ai6d¥Si2ttion)^'SiT  Thomas  Munro  remarked, 
'*/*Thi^  fauft*  of  dul'  judicial  code  is,  that  there  is  a  great  deal  too 
BilWli*  Will  ibr  a  first  e^say:  Our  own  laws  expanded  gradually,  during 
tef«ri4'tenetf^i«8,  tdong  with  the  increasing  knowledge  and  civiliza- 
tkm  of  tthe<people,  so  that  they  were  always  fitted  in  some  measure  to 
tihBJpifmwIlfes^t'  Bat  hesre,  without  any  preparation,  we  throw  them 
dfqwrqrJOMth^.litmp,'  axnong  a  parcel  of  ignorant  rayets  and  eqnaliy 
jglf^jyaiytfuwlits. «...  .  .It  would  have  been  better  to  have  curtailed 
rpff^f^t^>,^i,  the  rpgulaitkmB,  to  have  coAfined  apft^ah  within 
4f^m^er  limits,  and  to  have  made  the  zillah-judges  absolute.'— -p.  372. 

yoL.  xLiii.  NO.  Lxxxv.        H  About 
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About  the  year  1 805,  the  subject  of  Mr.  Gleig's  memoifS  began, 
after  an  absence  of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  to  think  oJf 
revisiting  his  family  and  country — a  resolution  which  was  strength- 
ened by  the  discovery  that  his  sight  was  failing  him.  He  says, 
*  I  endeavour  to  believe  that  this  is  entirely  owine  to  my  having  lived 
so  many  years  in  tents  under  a  burning  sun.  The  sun  has  probably 
not  shone  in  vain ;  but  I  suspect  that  time  has  also  had  a  share  in 
whitening  my  hair  and  dimming  my  sight.  His  hand  appears  now  be- 
fore my  eyes  only  thin  and  shadowy,  like  that  of  one  of  Ossian's  ghosts, 
but  it  will  grow  thick  and  dark  in  a  few  years,  and  I  must  therefore 
return  to  my  native  land,  and  see  my  friends  before  it  is  too  late/ 

His  final  intention  of  quitting  India  was  announced  by  a  letter, 
dated  August,  1807  ;  and  in  the  following  October  he  embarked 
for  England.  But  in  the  midst  of  all  the  hope  and  excitement 
that  such  a  change  might,  in  ordinary  cases,  be  expected  to  pro- 
duce. Colonel  Munro's  usual  penetration  and  self-knowledge 
augured  very  truly  of  the  result  of  his  visit  home.  His  active  and 
powerful  mind,  ever  used  to  exertion,  was  not  likely  to  subside 
with  satisfaction  into  the  quietude  of  private  life  ;  and,  almost  at 
the  moment  of  departure,  he  wrote,  that  he  should  '  be  obliged  to 
return  to  India  for  employment' 

With  all  due  praise  to  Mr.  Gleig  for  the  zeal  and  judgment  with 
which  he  has  brought  together  the  valuable  papers  here  laid  before 
the  public,  we  must  say  that  we  cannot,  in  some  instances,  compli- 
ment him  on  the  felicity  of  his  illustration.  He  observes  of  Sir 
Thomas,  (p.  376,)  that  he  wds  *  in  more  than  one  instance  the  au- 
thor of  arrangements  in  which  he  never  appeared,  exactly  as  the 
scene-shifter  in  a  theatre,  though  himself  unseen,  is  the  real  cause 
of  the  transmutations  which  the  sword  of  harlequin  seems  to  pro- 
duce !'  ^  Our  biographer  could  scarcely  have  gone  lower  for  a 
comparison  than  the  scene-shifter — unless,  indeed,  he  had  selected 
the  candle-snuffer. 

Colonel  Munro,  after  an  absence  of  eight-and-twenty  years, 
landed  at  Deal,  in  April,  J  808.  The  mixture  of  feelings  with 
which  such  a  sensitive  and  reflecting  mind  revisited  home,  may  be 
imagined.  His  mother  was  just  dead,  his  father  on  the  last  verge 
of  existence,  and  most  of  his  youthful  friends  or  acquaintance  either 
deceased,  or  so  changed  as  to  be  scarcely  recognizable.  Some 
mingled  enjoyment,  however,  still  remained  to  him,  in  rambling 
among  the  scenes  of  his  boyhood,  and  renewing  his  intimacy  with 
the  features  of  inanimate  nature,  whose  duration  bears  such  dis* 
proportion  to  that  of  the  fleeting,  beings  who  survey  them.  He 
thus  writes,  from  Glasgow,  of  that  city,  and  the  beautiful  scenery 
of  the  Kelvin  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood. 

*  I  never  vms  so  impatient  under  deafiiess  as  at  present ;  when  I 
meet  erery  m<nnent,  in  my  natire  eity,  old  acquaintances,  asking 
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fifty  queitioin^  which  they  are  obliged  to  repeat  four  or  fiye  times  be^ 
fore  they  can  make  me  comprehend  them.  Some  of  them  stare 
at  me«  and  think,  no  doubt>  that  I  am  come  home  because  I  am 
deranged.  I  am  ao  entirely  inci^bie  of  taking  any  part  in  conver- 
sation, that  I  hare  no  pleasure  in  company,  and  go  into  it  merely  to 
save  appearances.  A  solitary  walk  is  almost  the  only  thing  in  which 
1  have  any  enjoyment.  I  have  been  twice  at  Northside ;  and  though 
it  rained  without  ceasing  on  both  days,  it  did  not  prevent  me  from 
rambling  up  and  down  the  river  from  Claysloup  to  the  Aqueduct- 
bridge.  I  stood  above  an  hour  at  Jackson's  dam,  looking  at  the  water 
rushing  over,  while  the  rain  and  withered  leaves  were  descending 
thick  about  me,  and  while  I  recalled  the  days  that  are  past.  The 
wind  whistling  through  the  trees,  and  the  water  tumbling  over  the 
dam,  had  still  the  same  sound  as  before ;  but  the  darkness  c^the  day, 
and  Uie  litde  smart  box  perched  upon  the  opposite  bank,  destroyed 
much  of  the  illusion,  and  made  me  feel  that  former  times  were  gonew 
I  don't  know  how  it  is,  but  when  I  look  back  to  early  years  I  always 
aaaociate  sunshine  wiUi  them ;  when  I  think  of  Northwoodside,  I 
always  think  of  a  fine  day,  with  the  sunbeams  streaming  down  upon 
Kelvin  and  its  woody  banks.  I  do  not  enter  completely  into  early 
scenes  of  life  in  gloomy  drizzling  weather.' — p.  878. 

But  his  was  not  a  mind  to  remain  long  satisfied  without  exer- 
tion. He  repaired  to  London,  where  the  approaching  discussions 
relative  to  the  Company's  charter  were  well  calculated  to  interest 
and  employ  him  ;  and  the  moment  was  near  at  hand  when  the  ac- 
cumulated fruits  of  such  rare  experience,  judgment^  and  industry 
as  his,  were  destined  to  produce  a  deep  impression  upon  parlia- 
ment. We  take  occasion  to  notice  here  the  effrontery  with  which 
certain  luckless  visionaries  have  put  forth  their  assertion,  ^  that 
Colonel  Munro's  opinions  respecting  the  demand  for  our  manu- 
factures in  India  have  been  refuted  by  experience.'  He  repeatedly 
declared,*  '  that  it  was  entirely  a  question  of  price ;  and  that, 
whenever  we  could  undersell  the  Hindoos  in  any  article  which  they 
required,  it  would  find  its  way  into  the  interior  in  spite  of  all 
regulations  to  prevent  it,'  Now  it  is  notorious  that  the  reduction  in 
the  manufacturing  price  of  all  cotton  goods  f  since  the  above  was 
spoken,  has  been  far  beyond  the  powers  of  any  human  foresight. 

*  S«e  Minutes  of  Evidence  before  Parliament,  1813. 
t  BRITISH  CALICOES,  &c. 
Prices  in  October  1813,         and  in  Ociober  1 828. 
64th  Cambrics,  per  piece  of  12  yards,  20s,  ....      Ss.    6d 

Ditto ditto    .    .  27« lit.     9c;. 

Ditto ditto    .   •  32s.  ....     14«, 

Ditto ditto  .   .  39#.  ....    16«.    6dL 

9-8th  Shirting    ....      per  yard,       1«.  Z^d 6d. 

Ditto ditto  .   .     1<.  Ud,   ....  lOd, 

Ditto    .••...  ditto    .   .     2f.  .   .   •   •      U. 

Ditto ditto   ,   .     2s,    4d U.    2d, 

See  Parliamentary  Papers — 1829. 
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They  kate  oethrinly  been  imported  into  India  in  ruinous  profusion  ^ 
and  the  conddct  of  the  natives  who  have  purchased  them  has  conn 
flrmtd,  and  not  fefiitedy  the  opinion  of  Colonel  Munro.  This  cheap 
importation  has  ruined  the  native  weavers — ^whidh,  of  course,  can- 
not be  a  matter  of  any  <!;oncem  to  usj  their  benevolent  rulers— but 
let  our  own  manufacturers  bear  witness  to  the  prosperity  which  it 
has  produced  at  home":  those  manufacturers,  who  have  kept  their 
machinery  at  work  only  because  it  could  not,  like  an  ordinary 
labourer,  be  got  rid  of  at  once — the  services  of  which  were  not 
engaged  as  required,  or  paid  for  as  performed,  but  all  in  advance, 
and  die  stoppage  of  whose  activity  was  the  signal  of  Ijankruptcy. 
Both  die  spoken  and  written  opinions  of  Colonel  Munro  at  that 
period  (1812-13)  are,  with  such  particular  modifications  as  the 
lapse  of  seventeen  years  must  necessarily  occasion,  deserving  of 
the  deepest  attention  at  diis  moment ;  and  we  will  extract  from  his 
Memoranda*  a  passage,  which  most  singularty  illustrates  and  con- 
firms the  argument  in  an  article  of  our  Number  for  January  last, 
whereby  it  was  shown  that  any  increased  consumption  of  our 
manufactures  in  India,  our  own  conquered  territory,  is  a  most 
absurd  ground  on  which  to  build  anticipations  of  their  augmented 
use  in  China,  where  we  are  confined  to  a  single  port  by  the  most 
independent,  illiberal,  and  jealous  government  in  the  world — Japan 
alone  excepted.     Colonel  Munro  says, 

*  It  is  our  political  pmoer,  acquired  by  the  Company's  arms,  which 
has  made  the  trade  to  India  what  it  is  :  without  that  power,  it  would 
have  been  kept  within  narrow  bounds  by  thejeahusy  and  exattion  of 
the  noHoe  princes^  and  by  some,  such  as  Tippoo,  would  have  been 
prevented  altogether/  • 

We  in  list  confess  that  we  are  pleased  to  find  ourselves  in  such 
company.  Whenever  it  shall  be  deemed  just,  or  wise  (or  possible), 
to  make  ourselves  masters  of  China,  we  may  talk  of  introducing 
our  manufactures  there  as  they  have  been  introduced  in  India  ;  but 
until  we  are  prepared  to  follow  the  advice  of  those  liberal  and  en- 
lightened persons  who  have  already  proposed  carrying  free-trade 
at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  let  us  not  hear  India  and  China 
talked  of  in  the  same  breath. 

Colonel  Munro  contemplated  with  no  great  apprehension  the 
Utopian  scheme  of  colonizing  India  with  Europeans,  simply 
from  the  impossibility  of  colonization  extending  itself  beyond 
very  confined  limits.  Putting  climate  out  of  the  question,  he 
knew  that  they  could  not,  by  law,  become  proprietors  of  the 
land;  and  the. frugality  of  the  natives,  joined  to  the  cheapness  of 
labour,  (two  or  at  most  three-pence,  per  day)  would  efi'ectually 

*  Appendix,  p.  254. 
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psev^i  tl^iir,toefiwiipg.cwluvftt<>r9^  of  it  f  But  supposing  e^ien 
ao  extreme,  ciuse,'  qwtiime$  Iw,  'that  all.  the  Europeansi  who 
qouJid  iind  emplpjiticot  ip  trade  3hpuld  settle  ihere^  and  abandon 
for  ever  their*  native  country,  and  that,  libeir,  number,  should  in 
time  amount  toi  fifty  thousand,  yet  even  tbi^  uumhejr^  unlikely  as 
it  ia  evertob^  seen,  would,  if  l^ft  to  ,itfielf^  be  j^st  among  a 
naliYe  .population .  q£  forty.  Bullion^.'  .  The  English .  settlers  *would 
either  dwindle  into  a  race  little, better  than  the  mixed  ca^te 
descended, from  the  Portuguese;  or  they  would,  preserving  their 
ovfn  caste  unimpaired,  exercise  a  most  pestilent  ascendency  over 
the  natives.:  It  is  undeniable,  that  the  natives  at  present  look  up 
with  great  submission  to  Europeans,  and  this  it  is  that  furnishes 
one  powerful  argument  against  Indian  colonization* 

The  minute  inquiry,  instituted  by  the  legislature  in,  1813,  into 
Indian  affairs,,  and  that  very  able  and  valuable  work,  the  Fifth 
Keport,  gave  occasion  to  serious  doubts  in  England  asto  theope^ 
ration  of  what  has  been/technically  styled  '  the  judicial  system.' 
It  was  resolved,  by  those  who  had  the  direction  and  control  of 
the  Company's  affairs  in  England,,  to  send  out  an  express  com- 
mission, for  the  purpose  of  removing  or  mitigating  its  defects ; 
and  Colonel  Munro's  rare  qualifications  pointed  him  out  .as 
the  fit  person  to  conduct  it.  He  accordingly  re-embarked  for 
India  in  1814 ;  having,  shortly  before,  in  oblivion  of  his  early 
diatribes  against  matiimony,  been  united  to  the  lady  whose  society 
formed  the  ornament  and  delight  of  his  after  life.  The  new  com- 
mission was  doomed  to  contend,  at  Madras,  against  the  combined 
array  of  interest  and  prejudice ;  for  those  who  did  not  happen  to 
be  enamoured  of  the  old  system,  through  the  influence  of  time  and 
usage,  could  plainly  perceive,  in  the  proposed  modifications,  a 
tendency  to  abolish  many  lucrative  appointments.  Every  kind  of 
obstacle  was,  therefore,  presented  to  the  progress  of  the  com- 
mission, and  every  contrivance  for  gaining  time  adopted  by  the 
many  who  were  hostile  to  plans  which  they  regarded  as  dangerous 
innovations.  Colonel  Munro  thus  writes  to  Mr.  Cumming,  of 
the  Bpard  of  Control  :— 

*  It  cannot  be  expected  that  men  who  have  been  accustomed  to 
regard  the  system  of  1793  as  perfect,  will  easily  give  it  up  as  altogether 
inadequate ;  or  that  even  those  who  have  lost  their  reverence  for  that 
system  will  favour  a  new  one  which  must,  in  its  course,  do  away  a 
great  proportion  of  the  courts  and  appointments  connected  with  them. 
We  might  as  well  expect  to  find  military  men  applauding  a  system 
for  reducing  the  army.  I  am  not,  therefore,  at  all  discouraged  by  the 
number  of  opinions  against  the  system,  because  every  persoh  in  the 
judicial  line  must  be  against  it,  either  from  interest  or  prejudice.' 

By  dint,  however,  of  firmness  and  perseverance,  the  commia-' 
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siontrs  succeeded  in  passing  the  regulations  whick  defined  ih^ 
powers  of  the  collector  as  magistrate,  and  of  the  zillah-judge 
as  criminal-judge ;  together  with  those  general  arrangements  by 
which  the  natives  ceased  to  be  entirely  excluded  from  all  share 
in  the  administration  of  justice.     But  while  the  commission  was 
yet  unexpired,  the  inroads  of  th^  Pindarries,  and  the  confederacy 
formed  among  those  native  powers  who  encouraged  and  protected 
diem,  drew  attention  from  civil  details,  and  opened  a  road  to  mili-' 
tary  distinction,  of  which  Colonel  Munro  nobly  availed  himself, 
in    spite  of  formidable  obstacles    arising  principally  from  the 
jealous  and  unfriendly  feelings  of  the  Madras  government  towards 
him.     He  at  first  undertook  the  office  of  commissioner  for  ar- 
ranging the  provinces  ceded  by  the  Peishwah  to  the  Company, 
but  with  some  reluctance,  as  this  implied  the  exercise  of  civil 
duties  at  a  time  when  hostilities  appeared  likely  to  commence. 
But  when  the  Mahratta  war  at  once  blazed  out,  with  the  attack 
upon    Mr.  Elphinstone,    the    resident  at  Poonah,  a  brigadier's 
commission  was  forwarded  to  him,  in  compliance  with  his  own 
earnest  wishes,  by  Lord  Hastings.     The  whole  force,  however,  at 
his  disposal  only  amounted  to  five  companies  of  infantry^  with 
two  field-pieces,  at  the  time  when  the  Peishwah  issued  orders  for 
the  reoccupation  of  the  country  which  he  had  ceded  by  the  treaty 
of  Poonah.     Instead  of  acting  merely  on  the  defensive.  General 
Munro  boldly  determined,  with  his  five  companies  of  sepoys,  to 
open  the  campaign  in  the  enemy's  country,  and  thus  save  the  Com- 
pany's territory  from  the  evils  of  the  contest.     Having  applied  in 
vain  for  more  troops  to  the  Madras  government,  though  seconded 
by  Mr.  Elphinstone  and  the  commander-in-chief,  and  seeing  that 
regular  forces  were  not  to  be  had,  he  turned  to  powerful  account 
the  extraordinary  talent  which  he  possessed  of  enlisting  the  good- 
will and  services  of  the  natives  on  his  side.     By  judicious  pro- 
clamations, he  forbade  the  inhabitants  of  the  newly-ceded  pro- 
vinces to  pay  their  accustomed  dues  to  their  old  masters — an 
order  which  diey  felt  quite  inclined  to  obey ;  and  by  arming  the 
people  of  the  country,  and  enabling  them  to  defend  their  fortified 
villages  from  depredation,  he  kept  undiminished  his  own  small 
force  for  offensive  operations*     Being  soon  afterwards  joined  by 
some  inconsiderable  reinforcements,  he  opened  the  campaign  in 
real  earnest,  and  successively  reduced  a  number  of  the  enemy's 
strongholds,  which  he   garrisoned,  in   his  progress,  widi  native 
irregulars.     After  the   fall    of  Balgam,  an   important  fortress, 
he  was  joined  by  Brigadier  Pritzler,  with  the  main  body  of  the 
reserve.     Seeing  himself  now  at  the  head  of  a  more  respectable 
force,  he  proceeded  upon  operations  of  greater  importance,  and, 
marching  northwards,  invested  Sholapoor.    This  place^  notwith- 
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fttonding  that  it  was  covered  by  a  field-force^  indudiDg  cavalry^  of 
nearly  ten  thousand  men,  was  soon  reduced,  and  the  Peishwah's 
troops  utteriy  broken  and  dispersed.  With  die  fall  of  Sbolapoor^ 
General  Munro's  brilliant  campaign  may  be  considered  to  have 
closed ;  and  as  we  have  already  given  Mr.  Canning's  splendid 
allusion  to  it,  we  cannot  now  pay  a  juster  tribute  to  his  merits 
than  by  quoting  a  private  letter  of  Sir  John  Malcolm,  from  whom 
such  testunony  must  be  considered,  on  every  account,  as  coming 
mth  double  value. 

*  I  send  you  a  copy  of  a  public  letter  from  Tom  Munro  Saheb^  wri^r 
ten  for  the  information  of  Sir  Thomas  Hislop.  If  this  letter  makes 
the  same  impression  upon  you  that  it  did  upon  me,  we  shall  all  re- 
cede as  this  extraordinary  man  comes  forward.  We  use  commoji  vul- 
gar means,  and  go  on  zealously,  and  actively,  and  courageously 
enough ;  but  how  different  is  his  part  in  the  drama !  Insulated  in  an 
enemy's  country,  with  no  military  means  whatever,  (five  disposable 
companies  of  sepoys  were  nothing,)  he  forms  the  plan  of  subduing 
the  country,  expelling  the  army  by  which  it  is  occupied,  and  collecting 
the  revenues  that  are  due  to  the  enemy,  through  the  means  of  the 
inhabitants  themselves,  aided  and  supported  by  a  few  irregular  in- 
fiemtry,  whom  he  invites  from  the  neighbouring  provinces  for  that 
purpose.  His  plan,  which  is  at  once  simple  aud  great,  is  successful 
in  a  d^ree  that  a  mind  like  his  could  alone  have  anticipated.  The 
country  comes  into  his  hands  by  the  most  legitimate  of  all  modes — the 
zealous  and  spirited  efforts  of  the  natives  to  place  themselves  under 
his  rule,  and  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  a  government  which,  when  ad- 
ministered by  a  man  like  him,  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  world.  Munro, 
they  say,  has  been  aided  in  this  great  work  by  his  local  reputation — 
but  that  adds  to  his  title  to  praise.  His  popularity,  in  the  quarter 
where  he  is  placed,  is  the  result  of  long  experience  of  his  talents  and 
virtues,  and  rests  exactly  upon  that  basis  of  which  an  able  and  good 
man  may  be  proud.' — p.  60S. 

Peace  being  finally  restored,  the  severe  injury  which  his 
health  had  sustained  from  such  extraordinary  exertions  deter- 
mined the  Brigadier  on  resigning  all  his  commissions,  civil  b$ 
well  as  military;  and  in  January,  1819,  he  re-embarked  for 
England,  with  Mrs.  Munro.  There  the  fittest  and  most  grate- 
ful rewards  of  forty  years'  unwearied  exertion  for  the  public 
good  may  be  said  to  have  awaited  his  landing.  It  was  within 
a  few  weeks  announced  to  him,  that  he  had  been  selected  to 
succeed  the  Hon.  Hugh  £lliot,  as  governor  of  Madras.*     The 

*  Mr.  Gleig,  should  his  work  be  reprinted,  may  as  well  give  this  in  more  detail. 
Another  gentleman  had  been  thought  of  by  Lord  Liverpool,  and  had,  indeed,  been 
meaUooed  to  the  East  India  Directors  in  a  manner  not  to  be  mistaken ;  but  the  mo- 
ment Mr.  Campbell  Marjoribanks,  their  chairman,  introduced  the  name  and  qualifica- 
tions of  Munro  to  Mr.  Canning,  then  president  of  the  Board  of  Controul,  the  appointment 
was  certain.  We  have  heard  Mr.  Canning's  ipmsima  verba  were,  *  Nay,  if  you  have 
^fiicb  a  card  as  that,  it  must  be  played.* 
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rank  of  niajarngener«l  wa$  thea  conferred  upon  him,  and  ke  was 
appointed  a  knight  commander  of  the  Bath.  He  hadcMae  home 
with  the  wish  and  expectation  of  passing  the  remaining  years  of 
his  life  in  his  native  land ;  but  an  opportunity  now  offered  of  ex* 
ercising  his  extraordinary  talents  on  a  scale  which  was  calcu- 
lated to  give  them  the  hi^eist  effect,  and  he  did'  not  decline  it. 
The  congratulations  of  all  those  whose  praise  is  most  valuable, 
attended  him  on  the  occasion ;  and  the  public  tribute  of  Mr, 
Canning  was  given  in  words  which  we  have  a  melancholy  plea- 
sure in  quoting. 

*  We  bewilder  ourselves,  in  this  part  of  the  world,  (said  that  gifted 
man,)  with  opinions  respecting  the  sources  from  which  power  is  de- 
rived. Some  suppose  it  to  arise  with  the  people  themselves,  while 
others  entertain  a  different  view :  all,  however,  are  agreed  that  it 
should  be  exercised  for  the  people.  If  ever  an  appoiutment  took  place 
to  which  this  might  be  ascribed  as  the  distinguishing  motive,  it  is  tliat 
which  we  have  now  come  together  to  Celebrate ;  and  I  have  no  doiibt 
that  the  mcritoriotis  officer  who  has  been  appointed  to  the  government 
of  Madras  vdO,  in  the  execution  of  his  duty,  &f^r  keep  in  view  thdse 
measarss  which  will  beat  conduce  to  the  happiiieBS  of  twelve  miHiontf 
of  people.' 

And  yet  he,  whom  Canning  thus  appreciated,  is  the  man  against 
whcrni  the  breath  of  calumny,  foul  as  the  sources  from  which  it  ori- 
ginates, has  lately  been  directed^-^who  has  been  accused  of  offeiing 
to  sett  his  evidence  to  the  Liverpool /re^-fmd^y  at  the  last  tetiewal 
of  the  charter !  We  vrili  not  be  so  uncourteous  as  to  doubt  the  libe^ 
rality  of  the  porchasers,  had  such  an  opportunity  ever  presented  it* 
self;  but  die  charge  against  Sir  Thomas  Munro  is  one  of  which 
the  whole  course  of  his  life  is  a  continued  refutal,  and  the  authority 
of  his  detractovs  is  of  a  description  that  could  do  no  harm  to  extdt 
lence  less  indisputable  than  his.  In  December,  1819i  scarcely 
six  nuHiths 'after  his  arrival  at  home,  he  re-embarked,  with  Lady 
Mttnroy  at  Dea^^^their  infant  son  being  left  behind  in  charge  of 
his  mother's  family.  The  appendix  to  the  volumes  of  Mr;  Gleig, 
which  of  course  contains  only  a  small  selection  of  the  public 
papers  of  the  governor  of  Madras,  bears  witness  to  the  wisdom 
and  temper  that  ■,  guided  his  oounseb,  in  a  station  to  which  merit 
alone  had  raised  him  from  the  humble  rank  of  an  unfriended  cadet. 
His  accustomed  benevolence  to  the  natives  was  displayed  in  the 
formation  of  institutions  for  their  instruction,  and  in  providing  for 
the  old  age  of  such  as  had  spent  their  lives  in  the  public  service. 
In  regard  to  the  absurd,  but  short-lived  experiment  of  an  Indian 
free  press,  his  recorded  opinion  is  too  forcible  and  conclusive  not 
to  be  given. 

*  A  free  press,  and  the  dominion  of  strangers,  are  things  which  are 
^uite  incompatible,  and  which  cannot  long  exist  together  ^  for  what 
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M  the  lint  duty  of  a  free  press  ?  It  is  to  deliver  the  cemutfy  from  a 
lorBigfn  3!oke,and  to  sacnBce,  to  this  one  great  object>'ever)'  measure 
and  consideGatioiu  ....  If  we,  for  the  sole  benefit  of  a  few 
European  editors  of  newapapersy  permit  a  licentious  press  to  under* 
mine  among  the  natives  all  respect  for  the  £uix>pean  character  4ind 
authority,  we  shall  scatter  the  seeds  of  discontent  among  our  native 
troops,  and  never  be  secure  from  insurrection-  ....  We  are 
trying  an  experiment  never  yet  tried  in  the  world ;  maintaining  a 
foreign  dommion  by  means  of  a  native  army,  and  teaching  that  army, 
through  a  free  press,  that  they  ought  to  expel  us,  and  deliver  their 
country.  As  far  as  Europeans  only,  whether  in  or  out  of  the  service, 
are  concerned,  the  freedom  or  restriction  of  the  press  could  do  little 
good  or  harm,  and  would  hardly  deserve  any  serious  attention.  It  is 
only  as  regards  the  natives,  that  the  press  can  be  viewed  with  appre- 
hension ;  and  it  is  only  when  it  comes  to  agitate  our  native  army, 
that  ks  terrible  effects  will  be  felt.' — vol.  ii.,  p.  27. 

We  would  gladly  add  Sir  Thomas's  sentiments  on  the  folly  and 
danger  of  attempting  to  hasten  the  conversion  of  the  natives,  by  the 
interference  of  government,  but  must  proceed.  The  period  of 
peace  was  improved  by  him  to  the  preservation  of  internal  tran- 
quillity, and  the  increase  of  the  revenues  of  the  Madras  presi- 
dency^*— the  latter  of  these  two  great  objects  being  entirely  de- 
pendent on  the  promotion  of  the  former.  The  insurrecliona  of 
petty  chiefs^  which  had  often  been  caused  by  the  precipitancy  and 
misconduct  of  our  own  civil  and  military  ofiicersy  were- prevented 
by  forbidding  the  local  authorities  from  proceeding  to  extremitiea 
againat  them,  without  an  application  to  government ;  as  well  as 
by  showing  more  confidence  m  them,  and  thereby  rendering  them 
more  attached  to  us.  The  task  of  improving  our  resources^  by 
£ar  the  noore  difficult  of  the  two,  was  wisely  begun  by  lowering  the 
assessments  on  die  cultivators,  as  this  had  generally  been  too  high 
in  r<efl|>0et  to  the  condition  of  the  people,  and  had  consequently 
prevented  that  extension  of  cultivation  which  alone  could  efiect  a 
permanent  iocrease  of  revenue.*  In  conformity  with  one  of  his 
favourite  manims,  that '  the  superintending  influence  of  a  governor 
ought  to  be  felt  in  every  corner  of  his  province,'  Sir  Thomas 
Muaro/Ukje  Raffles,  made  fi-equent  and  toilsome  joumies  into  the 
remote  districts.  Like  Raffles,  too,  he  was  ever  open  and  acces- 
sible to  the  natives,  towards  whom  the  kind  feelings  of  his  early 
life  never  cooled,  and  concerning  whom  he  writes  to  Lady  Munro, 
in  one  of  his  inland  tours,  '  I  like  to  recognise  among  them  a 

^  His  views  on  this  subject  are  thus  admirablf  sumnied  up : — '  I  w!sh  to  see  the 
usagts  •f  fieok  oooQtry  or  proTince  adopted  as  the  basis  of  oar  rerenue  system ;  td  pro* 
tect  landed  property  as  we  find  it,  whether  in  small  portions  or  large  mas^^.j  np|  to 
vex  the  people  by  regulations ;  neither  to  subdivide  what  is  great,  nor  consolidate  what 
is  small ;  and  to  lower  the  assessment  generally  wherever  it  is  too  high  ;^-to  leave  the 
rest  tor  Providence  and  their  iiuiustry.'— p.  6$. 
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great  number  of  my  old  acquaintances,  who,  I  hope,  are  as  glad  to 
Bee  me  as  I  to  see  them.'  Even  when  at  Madras,  he  gave  up 
several  mornings  in  the  week  to  their  personal  applications,  by  re- 
aprtin^  constantly  to  the  same  walk,  and  entering  freely  into  con- 
versation with  those  who  purposely  threw  themselves  in  his  way. 
Such  a  multiplicity  of  duties,  and  such  a  conscientious  discharge 
of  them,  of  course  demanded  the  most  rigid  division  of  time ;  and 
here  we  cannot  do  better  than  let  bis  biographer  speak. 

<  As  the  interval  between  sunrise  and  the  ringing  of  the  breakfast* 
bell  was  given  up  to  receiving  the  personal  applications  of  the 
natives,  so  was  the  period  of  breakfast  itself,  and  about  an  hour,  after 
its  conclusion,  devoted  to  a  similar  intercourse  \vith  Europeans. 
The  table  was  always  spread  for  thirty  persons ;  and  such  as  had 
business  to  transact,  or  personal  applications  to  make  to  the  governor, 
were  expected  to  partake  in  the  meal.  By  adhering  to  this  arrange- 
ment, and  steadily  refusing  to  waste  so  much  as  a  minute  in  useless 
chit-chat.  Sir  Thomas  Munro  was  enabled  to  withdraw  to  his  own 
room  usually  about  half-past  nine,  where,  till  four  o'clock,  he  re- 
mained employed  in  public  business,  and  inaccessible,  except  under 
very  peculiar  circumstances,  to  all  intruders.  Four  was  his  hour  of 
dinner,  except  twice  a  month,  when  large  parties  were  invited  to  the 
government-house,  at  eight  o'clock ;  yet  even  these  were  not  per- 
mitted to  interfere,  in  any  respect,  with  the  earlier  arrangements  for 
the  day.  At  half-past  five,  or  six,  according  to  the  season  of  the 
year,  he  drove  out,  for  a  time,  with  Lady  Munro ;  after  which,  he 
again  withdrew  to  his  own  room,  and  applied  to  business.  At  eight, 
tea  YTZB  served,  when  he  joined  his  family :  from  the  conclusion  of 
this  repast  till  he  retired  for  the  night,  which  occurred  about  ten  or 
half-past  ten,  he  remained  among  them.' — p.  71. 

Among  the  letters,  we  find  one  to  Sir  John  Malcohn,  duly 
appreciating  his  masterly  work  on  Central  India.  It  is  delightful 
to  trace  the  mutual  interchange  of  friendship,  admiration,  and 
esteem,  which  began  with  the  earliest  career  of  this  ^  par  nobile 
Aratrum,'  continued  through  their  very  equal  race,  and  never 
ended  but  with  the  death  of  one  of  them, 

*'  I  wonder  how  you  have  found  time  for  such  works.  I  think  that 
all  this  must  end  in  your  writing  a  general  history,  and  making  all 
other  histories  unnecessary^  by  beginning,  like  the  Persians,  with 
Huzzut  Adam,  or  at  least  with  Mehta  Noah.  I  have  been  much 
pleased  with  your  first  chapter :  it  contains  a  great  mass  of  informa- 
tion ;  much  of  it  is  new ;  and  though  much  of  it,  also,  is  what  was 
known  before,  it  is  not  the  less  interesting  on  that  account,  but  rather 
the  contrary,  as  it  shows  us  how  general  and  imiform  many  of  the 
Indian  institutions  and  customs  were  in  provinces  very  remote  from 
each  other.  If  you  persist  in  your  plan  of  going  home  at  present,  and 
if  ever  you  venture  to  India  again,  1  hope  you  will  come  and  relieve 
me ;  for  I  should  be  delighted  to  see  this  government  in  the  hands  of 
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a  BUUi  wlio  has  had  more  praotical  expmenca  in  laSiA  than  any 
Suiopean  who  ever.Tisited  it/ 

A  large  portion  of  this  second  volume  consists  of  correspond** 
ence  and  detaib  respecting  the  Burmese  war^  with  which  Sir 
Thomas  Munro's  name  is  indeed  nobly  associated.  At  a  time 
when  his  private  wishes  led  him  to  look  most  earnestly  towards 
home^  and  even  to  transmit  his  written  application  for  a  succes- 
sor, the  contest  with  the  kingdom  of  Ava  broke  out ;  and  it 
is  well  known  that,  when  this  was  at  its  height,  he  made  to  the 
Court  of  Directors  his  public-spirited  offer  to  remain  in  India 
until  it  should  be  concluded.  This  offer  was,  of  course,  promptly 
received,  and  thankfully  acknowledged.  The  justness  and  sagacity 
of  the  views  which,  from  the  very  first,  he  took  regarding  the  pro- 
secution of  Ihe  war,  could  only  be  equalled  by  the  extraordinary 
zeal  and  effect  with  which  he  contributed  towards  its  successful 
termination,  by  the  supply  of  troops  from  the  Madras  army— and 
this  without  increasing  the  military  establishment  of  his  presidency. 
The  successful  termination  of  the  war*  "won  for  the  governor  of 
Madras  his  just  meed  of  approbation  and  thanks  from  the  supreme 
government,  and  the  Court  of  Directors,  for  the  more  than  pro- 
portionate share  that  he  had  in  bringing  it  about ;  while  the  addi- 
tional rank  of  baronet,  conferred  in  1825,  showed  the  sense  which 
was  entertained  of  his  services  by  the  ministry  at  home.  It  was 
the  last  great  public  benefit  that  he  was  destined  to  render  to  his 
country,  and  crowned  a  life  which  was  long  indeed,  if  measured 
by  its  usefulness — ^  quantum  ad  gloriam,  longissimum  aevum  pe- 
regit.'  The  indisposition  of  Lady  Munro,  while  the  contest  with 
Ava  remained  yet  undecided,  added  to  the  severe  and  dangerous 
illness  of  a  second  son  who  was  bom  to  them  at  Madras,  had  ren- 
dered it  necessary  that  Sir  Thomas  should  be  left  alone  in  India 
viitil  the  time  might  arrive  when  he  could  join  his  family  at  home; 
With  the  good  sense  and  good  taste  which  were  innate  in  him, 
he  had  always  refrained  from  making  a  display  of  domestic  fond-< 
ness  before  strangers ;  but  of  the  existence  of  such  amiable  qua<» 
lilies,  his  inimitably  touching  letters  to  Lady  Munro  bear  abundant 
testimony.     Shortly  after  her  departure,  he  writes, 

The  cause  which  occasioned  the  desertion  of  this  house  gives 
every  thing  about  it  a  melancholy  appearance:  I  dislike  to  enter 
Kamen'sf  room.  I  never  pass  it  without  thinking  of  that  sad 
night,  when  I  saw  him  lying  in  Rosa's  lap,  with  leeches  on  hia 
head---the  tears  streaming  down  his  face,  crying  with  fear  and  pain, 

*  Our  c«86,'  (b€  remarks,  at  the  very  comnencement  ef  the  contest,)  ^  is  a  clear  one 
of  stlf-defeDce  and  violated  territory ;  and  I  have  little  doubt  but  that  fortune  will^  on 
this  occasion,  take  the  right  side.' 

f  This  was  his  son  Campbell's  nursery  name. 
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aniLfais  life  uncertain.   His  image,  in  that  situation,  is  always  present 

to  me  whenever  I  think  of  this  house How  delightful 

it  was  to  see  him  walking,  or  running,  or  stopping  to  endeavour 
to  explain  something  with  his  hands,  to  help  his  language !     How 
easy,  and  artless,   and  heautiful,  are   all  the   motions  of  a  child: 
every  thing  that  he  does  is  graceful !     All  his  little  ways  are  en- 
dearing, and  they  are  the  arms  which  nature  has  given  him  for  his 
protection — ^because  they  make  every  body  feel  an  attachment  for 
him.     .  .  .    Your  rooms  look  very  desolate  ;  they  are  empty  all  day, 

and  in  the  evening  have  one  solitary  lamp.     I  now  go  along  the  pas- 
sage ^vithout  seeing  a  human  being,  and  often  think  of  him  running 
out  to  pull  my  coat.     I  cannot  tell  you  how  much  I  long  to  see  him 
playing  again.     .....     I  shall  keep  a  letter  from  Tom  to  you, 

as  it  is  on  the  same  sheet  with  one  from  him  to  me,  both  in  his 
own  handwriting.  He  is  the  only  one  of  the  family  whom  I  now. 
see.  I  go  into  the  room,  where  his  picture  is,  every  day  fwr  two. 
minutes,  on  my  way  to  the  dining-room,  or  rather  veranda.  I  think 
him  more  like  Kamen  than  I  used  to  do,  and  sometimes  almost  fancy 
that  he  looks  happier  since  you  went  home.  I  am  not  sure,  however, 
that  there  is  any  change.  It  is  likely  enough  that  even  when  you  were 
here,  he  looked  as  well  pleased  as  now,  but  that  I  did  not  observe  it.' 
—p.  179-185. 

These  passages  will  remind  every  reader  of  Heber's  pathetic 
verses  :— 

*  If  thou,  my  love,  wert  by  my  side, 
My  babies  on  my  knee. 
How  gaily  would  my  pinnace  glide 
0*er  Gunga's  mimic  sea.'  &c. 

They  were  doomed  never  to  meet  again.  On.  the  very  day,  it 
would  seem,  that  the  news  of  the  definitive  treaty  with  Ava  readied 
Madras,  Sir  Thomas  despatched  several  copies  of  a  letter  to  the 
directors,  expressing  his  earnest  wish  to  be  relieved  as  soon  as 
possible.  Mr.  Gleig  is  surprised  at  the  length  of  time  which  in- 
tervened between  the  sending  these  despatches  on  the  28th  May, 
1826,  (it  is  erroneously  printed  1824,)  and  their  consideration  by 
the  Court  on  the  6th  of  the  following  September;  but  the  time 
appears  to  us  very  short,  being  barely  more  than  three  months.  If 
any  unnecessary  delay,  however,  occurred  in  complying  with  the 
wishes  of  this  truly  good  and  faithful  servant,  it  is  certainly  to  be 
deeply  regretted,  since  his  death  was  the  consequence  of  re- 
maining another  season  at  Madras.  Pending  the  arrival  of  a  suc- 
cessor, the  governor  determined  on  making  a  tour  of  inspection 
to  the  Ceded  Districts.  This  was  unfortunately  undertaken  at  the 
commencement  of  the  summer  of  1827,  at  a  time  when  that 
Indian  pest^  the  cholera,  was  making  its  ravages  in  the  country. 
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Too  regardless  of  himself  to  form  a  just  calculation  of  the  danger^ 
Sir  Thomas  set  out  from  Madras  towards  the  end  of  May,  at- 
tended by  Dr.  Fleming  and  a  small  escort;  and  enjoyed  for  a 
brief  space  *  the  great  pleasure  of  passing  through  countries  en- 
jojring  profound  peace,  and  full  of  industrious  inhabitants,  which 
he  had  formerly  seen  desolate  and  laid  waste  by  a  destructive 
enemy/*  It  was  during  the  morning  of  the  6th  July,  while 
transacting  business  in  die  audience-tent,  near  Gooty,  diat  he 
^vas  attacked  with  what,  at  first,  appeared  a  slight  indisposition ; 
but  the  progress  of  which,  as  the  day  advanced,  too  plainly  be- 
spoke the  cholera. 

^  He  spoke  with  perfect  calmness  and  collectedness ;  assured  his 
friends  that  he  had  frequently  been  as  ill  before  ;  regretted  the 
trouble  he  occasioned  to  those  about  him,  and  entreated  them  to  quit 
the  tent.  "  This  is  not  fair,"  said  he,  **  to  keep  you  in  an  infected 
<diamber ;"  and  when  told  that  no  apprehensions  were  entertained, 
because  there  was  no  risk  of  infection,  he  repeated  his  usual  obser- 

*  We  are  quoting  from  a  letter  of  Munro's,  not  included  in  Mr.  Gleig's  book — and  are 
tempted,  as  it  was  one  of  the  last  he  ever  wrote,  to  transcribe  some  more  of  it  here. 
It  is  addressed  to  his  old  friend,  Mr.  Haliburton,  and  refers,  inter  aUa^  to  an  opinion 
expressed  by  that  gentleman,  himself  a  deeply  learned  orientalist,  to  the  eflfect  that 
too  much  importance  is  attached  in  this  country  to  the  acquisition  of  the  teamed 
languages  of  the  east,  such  as  Sanscrit  and  Arabic,  by  young  persons  educated  for 
the  Company's  service.  These  are  the  ^  Indian  languages'  alluded  to  in  what  fol- 
lows. 'I  agree  with  you  entirely  in  thinking  that  a  great  deal  too  much  importance 
Is  attached  to  a  proficiency  in  the  Indian  languages,  and  I  was,  therefore,  very 
glad  to  see  the  motion  at  the  India  House,  for  making  all  cadets  pass  an  exami- 
nation in  them,  rejected.  An  officer  wants  little  more  of  the  native  languages  than 
what  is  necessary  to  make  his  men  understand  him  on  all  points  of  duty.  Many 
of  our  best  officers  have  merely  this  knowledge,  and  some  of  our  best  orientalists 
are  mere  lingaists,  and  better  calculated  for  domines  than  officers.  We  have  too  many 
restrictions,  both  civil  and  military.  A  young  man's  prospects  should  never  be  perma- 
nently destroyed  for  mischievous  pranks  or  idleness  at  college  or  school ;  a  lad  who  is 
idle  at'fifteen  or  sixteen,  often  becomes  studious  at  twenty,  and  gives  great  applioatien 
t«  the  cuantry  languages  after  having  been  a  year  or  two  in  India  and  found  their  utility. 
I  am  truly  sorry  to  hear  that  James  Anderson  has  had  so  serious  an  attack — a  roan  such 
as  he  is  ought  never  to  be  ill,  and  I  trust  that  he  has  long  since  recovered.  I  am  not  at 
aO  surprised  that  you  should  still  be  fond  of  talking  over  the  negotiation  with  Scrndia,  in 
1782.  It  was  an  eventful  period,  and  more  critical  and  interesting  than  any  that  has 
occarred  since ;  and  I  shall  be  very  happy,  when  I  can  see  you  at  Bushey,  to  talk  over 
some  of  the  scenes  of  those  days.  They  have  been  brought  fresh  to  my  mind  by  my 
present  jonmey,  having  been  through  the  Carnatic,  by  Carangooly  and  Tondewannm, 
where  Sir  Eyre  Coote's  army  was  always  followed  and  harrassed  by  Hyder  ;  and  by 
my  halting  lately  at  Chillumbrum,  where  we  were  repulsed,  in  1781,  a  few  days  before 
the  battle  of  Porto  Novo.  It  seems  strange  to  me  that  these  things  should  have  hap- 
pened forty-five  years  ago,  and  that  I  should  be  still  on  the  same  spot,  and  that,  on  riding 
akmg  the  t>ank  of  the  river,  I  could,  in  fancy,  see  before  roe  Meir  Saheb's  caralry  scam^ 
pering  about  and  following  us  close  on  the  opposite  bank,  as  distinctly  as  if  it  had  only 
been  yesterday.  I  am,  I  believe,  the  only  European  now  in  India  who  was  with  the  armjr 
on  that  retreat :  I  thought  little  of  the  heat  then,  but  I  now  find  it  a  serious  matter  to  sit 
writing  in  a  tent,  with  the  thermometer  at  98.  Such  heat  is  very  oppressive,  and,  with 
the  be^  of  so  many  years  in  India,  must  soon  wear  me  out.' 
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vation — **^  That  point  has  not  been  determined ;  yon  had  belter  be  oni 
the  sa£e  Bide,  and  leave  me." — ^It  was  now  one  o'clock  in  the  day,  and 
his  pulse  being  full  and  good,  sanguine  hopes  were  encouraged  thai 
all  might  yet  be  well ;  but  from  tiliat  tune  he  failed  rapidly,  and  the 
fears  of  his  friends  and  attendants  became  seriously  excited.  About 
three,  however,  he  rallied,  and  feeling  better,  exclaimed,  with  a  tone 
of  peculiar  sweetness,  '^  that  it  was  almost  worth  while  to  be  ill,  in 
order  to  be  so  kindly  nursed."  Between  three  and  four  no  event  of 
importance  occurred,  except  that  he  repeatedly  alluded  to  the  trouble 
which  he  gave,  and  constantly  urged  the  gentlemen  around  him  to 
withdraw ;  but  soon  after  four  he  himseli  remarked  that  his  voice 
was  getting  weaker,  and  his  sense  of  hearing  more  acute.  These 
were  the  last  articulate  sounds  which  he  uttered,  for  the  disease  in- 
creased rapidly  upon  him ;  and  though  faint  hopes  were  more  than 
cmce  entertained,  owing  to  the  appearance  of  certain  favourable 
symptoms,  for  the  apprehensions  that  accompanied  them  there  was 
too  much  ground.  Sir  Thomas  Munro  Ungeied  till  half-past  nine  in 
the  evening,  and  then  fell  asleep/ 

The  deceased  was  carried  back  to  Gooty,  where  he  was  in- 
terred with  every  mark  of  respect.  The  acts  and  resolution^ 
of  the  council  of  Madras,  as  well  as  the  community  at  large,  on 
the  arrival  of  the  sudden  and  sad  intelligence,  were  the  best  proofs 
of  the  estimation  in  which  the  governor  had  been  held.  The 
former,  after  dwelling  on  the  talents  and  virtues  of  their  late  illus-* 
trious  colleague  and  chief,  observed,  '  that  these  qualities  were 
admirably  adapted  to  the  duties  which  he  had  to  peiform,  in 
organizing  the  resources,  and  establishing  the  tranquillity,  of  those 
provinces  where  his  latest  breath  had  been  drawn,  and  where  he 
had  long  been  known  by  the  appellation  of  Father  of  the  people.' 
The  most  appropriate  tribute  to  the  memory  of  such  a  man, 
among  the  people  who  had  given  him  such  a  title,  was  the  allot- 
ment of  a  portion  of  land,  for  planting  trees  and  sinking  wells  at 
the  public  expense,  round  the  spot  where  he  died.  Besides 
erecting  a  sul^tantial  stone  monument  over  the  remains  of  the 
deceased,  the  government  resolved  that  a  choultry  and  tank  should 
be  built  at  Gooty,  for  the  accommodation  of  travellers,  to  be 
called  ^  the  Munro  choultry  and  tank ;'  and  that  an  establishment 
of  servants  should  be  publicly  maintained,  for  the  preservation  of 
the  same,  and  for  providing  travellers  with  water.*  At  a  general 
meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  Madras,  a  bronze  equestrian  statue 
was  decreed,  to  be  executed  by  Chantrey ;  while  numerous  pri- 
vate testimonials  to  the  worth  of  the  illustrious  deceased  were  set 

*  This  mode  of  perpetuaiiug  the  memory  of  eminent  men  is  the  most  congenial  to 
the  natives,  as  might  be  known  by  a  history  of  the  numerous  endowments  of  the  kind 
throughout  India. 
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on  foot  among  his  personal  friends.  The  portrait  at  the  begin-* 
ning  of  these  memoirs,  from  a  painting  bj  the  new  president  of 
the  Royal  Academy,  is  a  strong  and  admirable  likeness.  Thosil 
who  have  read  Mr.  Gleig's  book  will  easily  believe  this — '  bonum 
virum  facil^  crederes,  magnum  libenter.' 

The  influence  of  such  good  and  great  men  does  not  die  with  tliemJ 
Many  a  '  callow  chief  and  embryo  statesman '  will  fashion  him- 
self after  the  bright  model  of  Sir  Thomas  Munro,  to  the  benefit 
of  our  Indian  empire,  and  the  happiness  of  its  peaceful  natives  ; 
and  the  history  of  his  statue  and  his  tomb,  and  of  ^  the  Munro 
choultry  and  tank,'  will  long  serve  to  perpetuate  the  blessings 
which  his  life  diffused*  His  was  no  greatness  derived  from  favour 
or  interest ;  he  was  the  architect  of  his  own  fortunes  from  their 
very  foundation ;  and  the  tale  of  his  rise  may  tend  to  blunt  the 
calunmies  of  those  who  still  dare  to  deny  to  the  administration  of 
India  that  praise,  which  a  fair  review  of  it  cannot  fail  to  extort 
from  evei^  man  of  honesty  and  candour. 

After  eighUand-foriy  years*  service  (the  last  ei^ht  as  an  Indian 
governor^  and  a  large  portion  of  the  former  period  in  situations 
where  he  was  the  uncontrolled  manager  of  provmces).  Sir  Thomas 
Munro  died  far  from  affluent.  And  yet  this  is  the  man  whom 
malice  has  selected  to  accuse  of  negotiating  with  one  of  the  out- 
ports  for  a6n6e.  Such  ideas  and  imputations  could  never  originate 
any  where,  except  with  persons  who  are  themselves  the  proper  sub- 
jects of  them. 

'  Quid  immerentes  hospites  vexas  canis  ? — 
Tu,  cum  timenda  voce  compl^sti  nemus, 
Projectum  odoraris  dbum !' 


Abt.  IV. — 1.  Letires  a  M.  le  Due  de  Blacas  d^Aulps,  relatives 
au  Musee  Royal  Egyptien  de  Turin.  Par  M.  ChampoUion  le 
Jeune.     1824—1826. 

2.  Lectures  on  the  Elements  of  Hieroglyphics  and  Egyptian  An-- 
tiquities.     By  the  Marquis  Spineto.     London.    1829. 

3.  Lettre  d  M.  Charles  Coquerel  sur  le  Syst^me  Hi^oglyphique 
de  M.  ChampoUion.  Par  A.  L.  C.  Coquerel.  Amsterdam, 
1825. 

4.  Essai  sur  le  Systeme  Hiiroglyphique  de  M.  ChampoUion  le 
Jeune,  et  sur  les  Avantages  qu'Uoffre  a  la  Critique  Sacrie.  Par 
J.  G.  H.  Greppo.     Paris.    1829. 

5.  Des  Dynasties  Egyptiennes,  Par  M.  de  Bovet,  Ancien  Ar- 
ch^ique  de  Toulouse,     Paris.     1829* 

6.  Lettre 
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&  LtUre  «t  MUrm  CkampoUum  k  Jemie  mr  tfwmtiMk  det 
Mwwmm9  Egfftkmi.     Par  D.  M.  T.  HMry.    Paris.    18£8. 

7.  idem  «kr  dke  PMik,  den  VerkAr  tmd  dem  Hmndel  der 
vomehmiten  Volker  dor  «ftm  WeU.     Von  A.  H.  L.  ikeiea. 

8.  HrJ^jBtfiMdb  m  lb  C&foMldfjf  o/*  Ae  EgyfHm  Dfmaaties. 
By  Wm.  M«i«,  Em}.    LoMbn.   18129. 

ANCIENT  Egypt,  m  all  ages  of  literary  inquiiy,  bas  been, 
like  the  source  of  her  own  Nile,  the  great  object  of  eager 
research,  patient  hope,  and  perpetual  disappointment.  The  mys- 
teries of  her  elder  power  and  wisdom  were  surveyed  with  some- 
thing of  religious  awe  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  who  generally 
acknowledged  in  her  the  parent  of  their  deities,  their  arts,  and 
fheir  civil  government.  To  the  Christian  world,  her  connexion 
with  the  early  history  of  the  Jews  has  kept  alive  the  same  power- 
ful interest.  The  fiterary  pilgrims,  who  have  visited  her  shores, 
from  the  days  of  old  Herodotus,  (not,  indeed,  the  first  of  the 
Greeks  who  made  enquiries  into  her  early  history  upon  the  spot, 
for  he  was  preceded  by  Hecataeus  of  Miletus,)  down  to  our  own 
time,  have  perpetually  maintained  or  rekindled  the  excitement 
by  new  accounts  of  the  wonders  of  this  inexhaustible  region.  In 
the  darkest  ages,  the  pyramids,  that  stood,  as  it  were,  almost  on 
the  verge  and  entrance  of  the  land  of  marvel,  were  known  and 
familiarly  spoken  of  as  among  the  wonders  of  the  world ;  while 
later  diligence  and  enterprise  have  gradually  opened  to  us  the 
whole  valley, 

*  Far  off  from  sun-burnt  Meroe, 

Prom  falling  Nilus  to  the  sea 

That  beats  on  the  Egyptian  shore/ 
Our  travellers,  if  we  may  again,  tempted  by  the  beautiful  language 
of  Gray,  venture  into  poetry,  have  penetrated  wherever 

*  —  with  adventurous  oar  and  ready  sail,  ^ 
The  dusky  people  drive  before  the  gale  ; 

Or  on  frail  floats  to  neighbouring  cities  ride,' 
which,  alas,  no  longer 

*  ^ine  and  glitter  o'er  the  ambient  tide,' 

but  lie  iu  their  massy  and  majestic  ruins  on  each  side  of  the  stream. 
City  after  city,  up  to  the  cataracts,  even  where  the  mouldering 
porticos  are  of  a  later  date,  still  displays  the  same  architectural 
cbaracter  of  weight,  solidity,  and  colossal  proportion,  which 
Monga  ta  th«  more  ancient  edifices ;  while  above  the  limits  of 
£gypt,  temple  after  temple,  either  built  with  the  same  gigantic 
bbour,  or  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock,  shows,  that  if  one  mighty 
mipire  4iid  not,  at  a  very  remote  period,  extend  along  the  course 
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of  the  Nile,  from  the  hofden  ol  AkfrnitOM  tm  Ait  aea,  jtt  one 
religion  predomt— l#dl  fmm  Mevot  tD  Mmmftm  ;  thri  wmm  uU, 
usages,  and  perhaps  civil  poKty,  foibnrad^  eilher  ^mr^tm^'^t^  or 
desoeadiDg,  the  course  of  the  great  mer. 

Yet  it  most  be  tidmowledgad,  that  Wufuwtf  each  successive 
achentarar  spM  the  wide  ocean  of  EgypSian  anliquiliea  has  rarely 
failed  to  obtain  a  ready  hearing,  ike  public  osiod  has  rapidly  sub- 
sided into  a  state  of  desponding  apathy.  The  veil,  that  seemed 
to  be  partially  raised,  has  fallen  again :  the  strong,  feverish  ex- 
citement has  given  place  to  languor  and  insensibility,  and  the 
learned  worid  has  acquiesced  in  the  utter  ho^Iessness  of  obtain- 
ing any  satisfactory  results  from  Egyptian  mquiry.  Almost  in 
our  own  days,  the  French  expedition  to  Egypt,  with  its  commis- 
sariat of  Savans,  extended,  indeed,  our  knowledge,  both  of  the. 
nature  of  the  country  and  of  the  more  remarkable  monuments ;  the 
surprising  discoveries  of  Davison  and  Belzoni  in  the  pyramids, 
and  of  the  latter  among  the  royal  tombs  of  Thebes  and  the  tem- 
ples of  Nubia,  awakened,  for  a  time,  the  most  eager  hope,  which 
soon  subsided  into  something  like  the  former  disappointment; 
for,  though  many  extraordinary  facts  came  to  light,  they  only 
heightened  our  wonder  without  adding  greatly  to  our  knowledgCi 
and  stimulated,  without  satisfying,  our  ardent  curiosity  to  become 
more  intimately  acquainted  with  a  people,  who,  from  their  sculp- 
ture and  buildings,  might  almost  appear  to  belong  to  the  eloer 
race  of  giants  rather  than  to  the  ordinary  sons  of  men. 

Perhaps  the  humiliating  feeling  that  we  had  been  baffled  in  our 
attempts  to  proceed  farUier,  led  us  to  underrate  the  progress 
which  we  had  actually  made.  Though  much  remained  undone, 
much  had  been  done.  The  closer  inspection  of  the  stupendous 
monuments,  which  had  before  only  excited  amazement  by  their 
vastness  and  daring  dimensions,  displayed  sometimes  a  simplicity, 
often  a  complicated  regularity  of  design,  which  commanded  not 
merely  astomshment  but  admiration.  The  architecture  was  im- 
pressed with  one  great  predominant  character,  strikingly  adapted 
to  the  purposes  to  which  it  was  consecrated  and  the  local  circum- 
stances of  the  country.  Along  the  flat  plains  of  the  great  valley 
the  long  and  level  lines  of  cornice  and  architrave  stretched  out  in 
almost  endless  perspective;  avenues  of  sphinxes  or  huaian  colossi, 
many  furlongs  in  extent,  though  now  broken  by  Ae  hand  of  time, 
showed  to  the  imaginative  eye  what  we  would  call  a  sort  of  pro- 
cessional magnificence  of  design,  by  which  the  mind  was  lad 
along  dirough  an  almost  interminable  su(5Cesrion  of  gigaotie 
objects,  up  to  the  great  inmost  centre  of  royal  pomp  or  reUgious 
adoration.  What  Thebes  must  have  been,  when  spreading  over 
a  circuit  of  firom  twenty-seven  to  thirty  miles,  wHh  ^  BoUe 
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mer  flowing  through  it^  and  etch  qoarter  occupied  by  its  im- 
inense  palace  or  temple^  surpasses  all  conception.  Each  suc- 
cessive traveller — Pococke,  Denon,  Hamilton^  and  lastly  Cham- 
poUion, — having  exhausted  the  whole  language  of  wonder,  ends 
with  coufessing  the  utter  inadequacy  of  the  strongest  terms  to 
convey  the  impressions  excited  only  by  the  ruins.  Nor  was 
it  in  architecture  alone  that  this  ancient  people  had  made  a  pro* 
gress  little  suspected  by  the  jealous  and  exclusive  idolaters  of 
Grecian  skill.  Their  sculptures  were  found,  by  the  most  com* 
petent  judgeS)  to  disfJay  a  very  high  though  peculiar  state  of  the 
art.  Their  colossal  statues  were  distinguished  by  a  calm  and 
solemn  grandeur  of  conception,  (Champollion,  we  perceive,  asserts, 
from  attentive  study,  that  they  are  usually,  in  the  strictest  sense, 
portraits,)  while  their  reliefs  are  full  of  vigour,  life,  and  expres* 
sion.  The  most  confused  scenes,  battles  and  sieges,  have  been 
struck  out  with  wonderful  clearness  of  distribution  and  skilful* 
ness  of  gradation.  Even  their  paintings,  though  of  a  lower  style 
of  art,  as  the  Egyptians  used  only  uncompounded  colours,  and 
were  ignorant  of  perspective,  were  far  from  devoid  of  beauty,  and 
full  of  interest ;  it  was  impossible  to  hear,  without  some  sort  of 
incredulity,  that  scenes  of  religion,  war,  or  peace,  depicted  per* 
haps  fourteen  centuries  before  Christ,  were  still  to  be  seen  in  all 
the  freshness  of  their  original  colouring.*  Perhaps,  in  some  re* 
spects,  the  costliness  of  the  works  in  which  many  of  these  dis* 
coveries  were  communicated,  prevented  their  exciting  that  ge* 
neral  interest  which  was  for  a  time  created  by  the  exhibition  of 
Belzoni's  tomb.  The  splendid  French  work,  the  '  Description 
de  TEgypte,'  is  only  to  be  seen  in  great  public  libraries;  and 
even  the  singularly  animated  descriptions  of  some  of  the  Theban 
monuments,  by  the  most  accomplished  of  our  English  travellers, 
Mr.  Hamilton,  which,  if  separated  from  the  matter  of  more 
temporary  interest  in  his  iEgyptiaca,  might  have  acted  more 
strongly  on  the  public  mind,  still  remain  in  their  original  costly 
quarto  form. 

This  perpetual  frustration  of  high-raised  hopes  was  the  more 
provoking,  as  one  step,  it  appeared,  would  place  us  within  the 
circle  of  knowledge.  Every  obelisk,  every  building,  every  tomb,  al- 
most every  mummy  case,  as  well  as  countless  papyri,  were  inscribed 

*  We  are  likely  to  obtain  much  veiy  curious  informatioa  oo  the  private  life  of  the 
Egyptians :  M.  Cnampollion  has  caused  three  hundred  drawing^s  to  be  made  of  all  the 
tery  curious  paintings,  rapidly  surveyed,  but,  as  far  as  he  went,  admirably  described  by 
Mr.  Hamilton,  in  &  s^ulchral  excavations  of  Beui  Hassan.  ChampolUon  has  ai^ 
ranged  them  imder  different  heads,  among  which  are  agriculture,  the  farm-yard,  arts, 
and  trades,  household, — singing,  music,  and  dancing, — games  and  diversions,— ^io- 
mestic  practice,  navigation,  zoology,  besides  the  higher  classes  of  rdigious  and 
historical  subjectSiT— ChiunpoUion,  5Ui  and  6th  Letters  Irom  Egypt. 
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•with  MTOtdg  or  symbds  whick  might,  perhaps,  at  once  V^tcal  the 
secrets  of  Egyptian  wisdom  ;  but  though  they  spoke,  they  spoke 
in  a  language  irrecoverably  lost.  Each  kind  of  writing,  for  it  was 
impossible  not  to  discriminate  between  the  different  forms,  was 
alike  dark  and  mysterious  :  the  hieroglyphic,  so  long  supposed  to 
represent  objects,  either  directly  by  their  similitude,  or  symbolically 
by  ^certain  conventional  signs*— the  hieratic— and  the  demotic  or 
enchorial,  as  they  have  been  since  Called,  lay  sealed  up  in  the  un- 
Bwakening  slumber  of  ages ;  though  different,  yet  but  imjperfectly 
distinguished  iVom  each  other ;  and  abandoned  to  the  reveries  of 
learned  enthusiasts,  like  Father  Athanasius  Kircher^  who  disco- 
vered in  these  mysterious  signs  the  whole  secret  of  die  cabalistic 
art ;  or  the  pious  dreamer  who  read  the  hundredth  psalm  over  the 
portieo  of  an  Egyptian  temple  ;-^W4rburton  alotie  h^d  a  dim  and 
remote  vision  of  the  truth,  but  it  was  the  happy  conjecture  of 
native  sagacity,  and  rested  on  no  solid  grounds  of  proof. 

On  a  sudden,  it  was  announced  to  the  often-deceived  and  there- 
]fore  incredulous  world,  that  a  key  had  been  discovered  which 
^ould  unlock  Ae  sacred  treasures  of  ancient  Egyptian  lore.  The 
fame  of  the  first  discovery  in  this  unknown  land  unquestionably 
l>elongs  to  the  late  Dr.  Young,  a  man  who  united  a  profound 
knowledge  of  the  exact  sciences  with  the  most  extensive  erudition, 
to  a  degree  rarely-  found  among  the  scholars  of  the  present,  or 
{>erfaaps  of  any  former  time.  That  this  Is  not  a  purely  English 
assertion  may  be  shown  from  the  words  of  one  of  the  first  linguists 
in  Europe  :— 

*  LuDdcteur  Young,  Anglais,  est  sans  contredit  le  premier  auteur  de 
cette  d^ouverte.*  Le  c«il^bre  Zotlga  avait  d^jk  80up9onnt5  qu'une 
partie  des  signes  hi^roglyphiques  pouvoient  6tre  employee  alphaW- 
tiquement,  mais  i'honneur  d'avoir   d^montrB  ce    fait  appartient  au 

^octeur  Young.t Disputer  k  ce  savant  la  priorittS  de  cette 

d^couverte 

*  M.  Klaproih  supports  his  dedsion  by  a  proof,  which  we  are  not  aware  that  M. 
Champollion  has  answered.  In  the  year  1821,  after  the  discovery  of  Dr.  Young  had 
been  made  known,  Champollion  published,  at  Grenoble,  a  Tolume  *De  I'Ecriture 
Hi^ratique  des  anciens  Egyptiens,'  in  which  he  distinctly  states  his  conviction,  that 
the  Mierofflyphica  are  not  phonetic f  *  que  leB  signes  Hi^roglyphiques  sont  des  signes 
de  9k^ie$  et  noQ  des  signes  de  som.*  This  volume  has  been  withdrawn  from  circulation 
on  the  pretext  that  the  author  was  actuated  by  '  la  crainte  de  blesser  les  scrupules  de 
quelques  personnes  pieuses.'  M.  Kla^roth  asserts  that^there  is  positively  nothing  in 
the  volume  which  could  produce  that  impression,  and  that  the  real  motive  for  its  sup- 
presvion  was  the  unfortunate  avowal  which  decides  at  once  the  controversy.  It  is 
right  to  add,  that  we  have  not  seen  the  volume,  and  rest  entirely  on  the  citation  before 
us,  and  that  M.  Klaproth  is  inclined  to  a  novel,  in  our  opinion  not  very  successful, 
•yitem  of  interpreting  hieroglyphics. 

f  Deeply  do  we  lament  mat  this  assertion,  which  a  short  time  since  would  have 
bees  an  act  of  justice  to  a  living  author,  by  whose  labours  we  might  long  have  hoiied 
to  profit,  most  assume  the  tone  of  sacred  pietv  towards  the  dead,  tlven  to  the  close 
of  Ufs  tlua  eminent  man  chm^  with  fond  attachment  to  his  ruling  passion,  the  love  of 
knowledge.    DuriiiglMlM(iIltt«fsheconeetedtlieprooMi«ets  of  a  work;  whithhe 
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d^couverte  serait  aussi  absarde  que  de  youloir  Boutenir,  qae  c^lui^ 
qui  le  pteimer.iD^*da0alpdti»iavcc>dii  sooffmot  tda  sharbon  n'« pat 
€xA  riovQuteur  daiptMidre^'iiiait*  bidn  >c€d«i.  quii'^ettl  stenvif  poon  k 
premiere  fois,d«  •€»  melange, Dog^ne  moiew  pqurles-projeedlesw'''*-* 
Kk^oiky  Brefacet  CoUtUiovk/des  JUommen^  Egypiimi  de  M,  P^Om*  i 
The  first  flteps  o#  Dr;  Ydtrng^twew'  6tew  ai*d  'taiittwiS;M<j?«f  Ae 
great  principle  iiras  dktiiietlyv  attd  in  our  opimto  umlnsuteiMbty) 
established,  that  theihierogiyphie  characters,  hi  mmf  t.WiPf  t^ 
present  words  not  tfarngs^^^tfaat  they  are«tpih^A«dtic^n€«pietorM 
characters^^-^^igne  of  tk^  articulate  sounds  of  the  luman'  M«ie^ 
pot  transcripts  or  symbols  of  the  external  object^;  \ibiob  t\ffj 
would  conipey  to  the  mind.  Dr.  Young  ait  "first  seem^  to  Mvt 
doubted  whether,  im  some  instances,  they  did  not  repfesenlrbytt^ 
bles  rather  than  letters  ]  he  w^s  embarrassed  by  the'  vo^i^l^  wlii<^ 
appear,  as  in  the  Hebrew,  to  be  fre^tiently  dmit«ed;  atid  M 
this  point  he  was  speedily  outstripped' t^  the/ 'moiir 'rapid  doci^ioa 
of  his  great  rival. 

For  at  this  period  the  torch  was  snatched  from  hid  hand^  atld 
the  race  continued  by  a  man  eminently  quaftifiedi  not  only  by  the 
stronger  but  even  the  weaker  parl^  of  his  chtracler,  to- pursue  the 
career  of  discovery  with  success.  Encumbered  by  no  pvirfesskMl 
avocations  or  scientific  pursuifts,  M.  Jean  F>'aii6ot8  ChaMpiOlKoA 
could  at  once  throw  his.  whole  utidivided  mind  Ititd'  the  in<{uirf>. 
Egyptian  antiquity  had  already  been  the  idot  of  hb  '^ariy  litekiaiy 
worship;  and  directly  this  new  light  was  thrown  a<^ross^  fais-path^ 
following  it,  till  he  alnost  persuaded  himself  that  it  had  been 
kindled  by  his  own  genius,  it  became  at  once  his  sole  passmn 
and  ambition.  Ardent,  and  able  to  impart  his  ardour  to  others ; 
indefatigable,  and  encouraged  and  enabled  by  the  muiiiflc^n^  bf 
his  government  to  push  his  researches  wherever  they  ^ere  most 
likely  to  prosper ;  now,  after  having  exhausted  the  Paridhin  collec* 

■■      ■ I   TllHl 

had  long  meditfted,  in  cqujimction  with  his  friend,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Tattajn ;  -  the  Utter 
furnished  a  compendious  grammar  of  the  Egyptian  language, — the  former^  the 
rodiments  of  a  dictionari^  of  the  ancient  tongue.  A  cursory  surrey  of  Dr.lToUng't 
portion  of  thie  work  (which  does  not  bear  much  upon  the  husincas  o€  our  preteufc 
article)  enables  us  tp  state  confident^  that  there  is  scarcely  another,  if  ai)<itlw» 
scholar  in  Europe,  who  could  have  so  far  advanced  a  subject  so  recently  opened  to 
learned  research.  But  we  hdve  been  particularly  struck  with  the  liberal  and  nianly 
tone  with  which  he  speaks  of  his  competitor.  Far  from  iiMridiowly  deprnriMHiii|p  his 
labours,  he  bears  ample  testimony  to  their  value,  while  at  the  same  time  he  gi?^  his 
opinion  on  the  extent  of  their  usefulness  with  the  utmost  plainness  and  simplijcityv 
without  condescendmg  to  that  commercial  interchange  of  itautual  flattery  once  so 
common  among  schglars,  who  seem  to  have  known  no  mediom  between  CDntooiptiiias 
vituperation  and  fulsome  panegyric  We  add,  with  sincere  pleasure,  th|it  t|^  Ufo^^ 
M.  Champollion  towards  Dr.  l^ung,  in  his  recent  publication,  is  that  oif  re^iec^  ^d 
even  friendship.  We  cannot  express  oursdres,  on  the  general  question,  more  sbongly 
than  to  say,  thai  in  the  abundance  of  his  claims  upon  our  cuatitnde  MJ  Ohaaolj^UKia 
can  afiord  to  be  strictly  just;  he  who  has  so  much  improved,  an4  miide  8o,mycb  uss 
of,  the  invention,  may  stand  so  high,  as,  without  the  least  di^uu-agement  t9  his  own 
fame,  to  award  the  full  glory  of  discovery  to  the  original  iarentor, 
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tiQW^  fixmg  hinMeK  aootong  theeirtrBOH^inaj^treftturts  of  that  of 
/Tuno,  made  bjr'Drovetti ;  and  noW'  taking  fligbt  for  'Egypt,  and 
coiMMlting  'tfie  oracle  hv  it»  natm^  dweUing,  among  this  rains  of 
Thebea  c^  Nobia ;  >  set^onftd^t^  so  as  to  'overlook  obstacles 
awii  vbj^QtiwM  ■  wfaidU  ■  wwiM  bi^eTejwlledl  Iqss  dariQ§^  apeculators ; 
jmiA  jin^obaervatipni.  fertile  .in.  uiyealtoiijand'eomhMMiiioo ;  M, 
Cii^tjiopplIiMtiAdds.to  I  aU^  these  lepaioentii^uaUfieitions  remaric^' 
riMej4<^araesa.faad  ifeUcky  in-coromuniciulifig  the  iresuksof  his 
^^|iiiiid«ki...Tbe  <  Precis  du  Sjustinne  Hieioglypbique '  has  the 
lam  iUfffii  ofiaaking  an  abstruse  subiect  not  anei^ly  intelli-' 
gibJb  l»uti..even..aKnictive  to  the*  less  learned  reader;  and  in 
4ll/^^9»  letters  tft  the  Duke  de  Blaca8>  he  has  cxHitisved  so  to 
frofon^  the, chaiyn^i  lliat  we  almost  regret  to,  hear  occasionally 
the  Mem  vj^ke.of  ri|;id  xf^asoniog  arraig^ng  some  of  hia  positions 
a»d!<)ite$ti9ninguflfm0tQ£i  his'.subtb  infcr«nqes<  Yet  even  the 
infirmities  of  Champollion  have  powerfully  contributed  to  his 
imc0S0:f  •  the  -pafdooaMe  indmdisal  and  almost  landabk  na-* 
tional' litoityy '.withi  wbiph^  identifyiag.his  wvu  fsune  with  that 
^ihia  owntrji  bespeaks  oC.  this  great  discovery,  almost  as  if  it 
W^bt  eqia^i  hia  amn  name  aiHl  that  of  tFrsiure  With  the  glory  of  a 
Mm^mt  Qr4i.>NieW|oo.;  ,bisi|io3itiveness  in  asserting  as  uaques* 
tiofiml^  •truthntbsiti.whicb  is^UJl  eoibarrassed  with  considerable 
di^ultiesi;:  thetiafeleal^aQdcontHnpUiQiis  indififereoce  with  which, 
bftiwg'  eemd'.eYeEy*  iword  of  an  authority  which  makes-  in  his 
b^minyilm  ithcows  iasid«  all  that  stapds  ia  his  way ;  these  failings 
are^. perhaps  iwseparabie  fsom  that  atdour  of  character  which 
carries  hiov.with  uafeilio^  spirits,  through  aueh  incessant  labours^ 
Had^  Champfi»lliOfi  been  l^s  rapid  aod  aelf-<;onfident«— had  be 
bref^bed  the  more  sluggish  air  of  Londouiofi^tead  of  ti»  light  and 
a^diUarataig  atmoipbere  of  Paris-^ad  be  eDcouii4e««d<  ,the  sk>w 
iacfedolity,  the  grave  doubts,  the  cool  and  scrupulous  reasonings 
«f  our  learned  men,  rather  than  the  interest  of  a  circle,  where  the 
poi|tagu>P  ^f  enthusiasm  is  propagated  with  instantaneous  rapidity, 
and  where  the  brilliancy  of  a  discovery  more  than  half  proves 
its  realfty,  ih  that  case  he  might  still  have  been  digging  away  the 
sand  from  the  vestibule  of  the  long-buried  edifice,  and  not  boldly 
peeelnted  at  onc^  to  the  sanctuary. 

'  fa  thef  foHowitig  article  it  is  our  object  to  direct  attention  to  the 
t^aidirwj^.  rather  than  the  phUologiccU  part  of  the  <]|uestion ;  to 
lki0YV  txigether,  as  far  as  our  limits  will  allow,  what  is  known  of 
tiie'^firiy' jSgyptian  history,  in  a  popular  form>  that  the  reader  may 
Ktter,  understand  the  nature  of  the  historical  discoveries  announced 
fiy;:14'«^^hampollian.> — For,  however  the  wonders  upon  wonders 
mn^0«tficed  by  his  successive  letters  from  Egypt  may  hereafter  be 
^toe^bat  reduced  by  more  cautious  and  sober  criticism,  (of  this 
we  presume  not  to  judge  till  his  proo&  as  well  as  his  assertions 
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%re  before  the  public,)  jet  it  is  clearly  now  impossible  to  dismist 
the  kings  and  conquerors  of  ancient  Egypt  into  the  unsubstantial 
region  of  mythic  or  allegorical  personages  ;  or,  according  to  the 
fashion  of  the  last  century,  into  that  of  astronomical  symbols :  we 
see  their  deeds  represented  in  sculptures  and  paintings,  we  read 
their  names  on  their  statues  or  public  buildings,  in  some  cases^ 
perhaps,  rashly  and  erroneously,  yet  still  with  an  accumulation  of 
coincident  evidence,  in  confirmation  of  the  general  system  of 
interpretation,  as  great  and  overpowering  as  such  a  subject  could 
possibly  admit.  We  shall  content  oursdves,  then,  with  referring 
the  reader  for  the  detailed  history  of  the  progress  of  this  remark* 
able  discovery,  either  to  Champollion's  own  work  the  *  Prfecis 
du  Syst^me  Hi6roglyphique;'  or  to  the  early  part  of  the  Marquis 
Spineto's  Lectures,  read  before  the  University  of  Cambridge,  in 
which  the  gradual  development  of  the  system  is  traced  with  clear«t 
ness  and  fidelity ;  or  lastly^  if  the  reader  is  acquainted  with  the 
German  language,  to  a  summary  but  excellent  account  iu  th€ 
new  edition  of  Heeren's  '  Ideas  on  the  Politics  and  Commerce 
of  Ancient  Nations,'"*^  a  work  of  the  very  highest  rank  among 
those  with  which  modem  Germany  has  enriched  the  literature  of 
Europe.  This  author  unites  the  laborious  erudition  of  his  coun-* 
trymen  with  that  animating  spirit  of  real  genius,  which  disposes 
iQto  harmonious  order  and  quickens  into  life  that  which,  in  meaner 
hands,  lies  in  dull  and  heavy  masses  of  unintelligible  or  at  least 
unattractive  learning.  From  any  of  these  works,  or,  indeed,  from 
some  contemporary  journals,  he  will  be  able  to  fill  up  the  follow-* 
ing  very  imperfect  outline. 

The  trilinguar,  or  rather  bilinguar,  Rosetta  stone,  on  which 
an  inscription  was  written  in  hieroglyphics,  enchorial  characters^ 
and  Greek,  led  to  this  important  discovery.  Some  of  the  en-» 
chorial  words  were  made  out  by  comparison  with  the  Greek, 
by  Messrs^  Akerblad  and  De  Sacy.  Dr.  Young  not  only  much 
improved  on  their  researches,  but  applied  the  same  principle 
to  the  hieroglyphics.  The  Rosetta  stone  furnished  the  lettert 
which  formed  the  name  of  Ptolemy ;  the  base  of  an  obelisk, 
obtained  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Bankes,  who  has  not  quite  received 
his  fair  share  of  praise  in  Egyptian  inquiry,  gave  that  of  Cleo- 
patra. It  was  soon  found  that  royal  names  were  inclosed  in  a 
sort  of  oval  ring,  called  by  ChampoUion  a  cartouche,  a  most  im^ 
portant'circumstance,  as  it  directed  the  inquirer  at  once  to  those 

.  *  Tkis  work,  though  undesigaecUy,  has  been  rather  unfairly  treated  in  this  counby. 
A  tronalAtion  of  by  far  the  least  valuable  volume,  that  on  Greece,  has  be^i  publisbed 
W  an  Oxford  bookseller.  We  should  gladly  see  the  whole  work  made  accessible  to 
the  Enelish  reader ;  but  it  would  require  no  ordinary  accomplishments  to  do  so.  Ori- 
ental, classical,  and  modem  languages  must  be  alike  familiar  to  the  person  who  should 
undertake  the  task.  The  scholar  who  could,  perhaps,  most  easily  have  executed  it, 
40r.  Alexander Nicol^is^ alas!  QP9^ir««  WiU  Dr,W9it  pardoa  us  lor  soggesUngii 
icriuiiif  .        •        ^     -.  .    -         pait^ 
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parts  of  mn  inscriptioii  which  might  be  best  submitted  to  the  test 
These  cartouches  were  often  coupled  with  a  second,  containing 
the  titles  and  appellations  of  the  king.  Every  attempt  was 
crowned  with  success ;  Champollion,  in  Europe^  followed  up  the 
inquiry  with  his  characteristic  activity ;  Mr.  Salt,  in  Egypt ;  and 
later.  Mr.  Button  and  others  of  our  countrymen,  pursuing  the  same 
plan,  obtained  the  same  results.  The  names  of  Csesar  and  Ptolemy 
were  read  with  almost  undeviating  similarity  of  spelling;  at  lengm 
those  of  the  Persian  monarchs,  and  those  of  the  elder  Pharaohs. 
Thus  an  alphabet  was  gradually  constructed,  and  the  principle 
upon  which  the  Egyptians  adapted  theii  signs  to  their  letters  slowly 
caofte  to  light*  It  was  found  that  they  were  not  arbitrarily  se^ 
lected,  but  by  certain  conventional  rules.  The,  sign  used  for  a 
particular  letter  was  the  image  of  the  external  object,  the  old 
jElgyptian  name  of  which  began  with  that  letter;  as  a  lion  in 
hieroglyphic  English  would  represent  an  I — a  dog,  a  'd»  It  hap* 
pened,  likewise,  most  fortunately,  that  M.  Etienne  Quatremire 
had  recently  published  a  work,  in  which  he  proved  that  the  Coptic' 
was  the  lineal  descendant  of  the  ancient  Egyptian  tongue;  and 
in  the  Coptic,  the  words  were  usually  found,  the  images  of  which 
had  been  adopted  to  represent  the  first  letter  of  the  name.  Usage, 
moreover,  seemed  to  confine  the  representative  symbols  of  each 
letter  to  a  moderate  number ;  every  image  of  an  object,  which 
might  begin  with  the  letter  wanted,  was  not  indiscriminately  used; 
and  probably,  among  the  apparent  representatives  of  the  same 
letter,  the  di^erent  signs  may  indicate  those  slight  differences  of 
sound  which,  in  some  languages,  multiply  so  much  the  cognate 
letters.  The  vowels,  as  in  Hebrew,  were  often  omitted  ;  certain 
aigns  were  used  to  denote  grammatical  particles  or  inflexions, 
genders,  and  numbers.  Thus  hieroglyphics  were  proved  to  con-^ 
stitute  a  phonetic  alphabet :  but  all  hieroglyphics  were  not  pho- 
netic ;  some  really  represented  external  objects — others,  in  a  less 
direct  manner.  Champollion  arranged  them  under  three  heads, 
remarkably  concurring  with  the  best  Greek  authorities,  particu- 
larly  the  curious  passage  of  Clement  of  Alexandria.  1.  Figu-* 
rative;  which  express  the  object  directly  by  its  image.  II. 
Symbolic,  tropic,  or  enigmatic;  which  represent,  by  an  external 
object,  as  it  were,  metaphorically,  some  analogous  idea.  III. 
Phonetic ;  the  representatives  of  letters..    The  different  kinds  of 

*  Heexcn,  as  far  as  we  know,  was  the  first  who  ohserved  the  impossibility  of  repre- 
senting  proper  names  by  symbolic  figures.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  necessity  was  proba- 
bly the  motW  of  invention.  Si^  may  remesent  genera,  and  classes,  and  orders, 
but  can  scarcdr  discriminate  individuals.  The  symbols  of  royalty  added  to  the  sign 
of  Uie  man  designate  the  king. '  Ihe  victorious,  or  the  wise,  or  the  religious  king  may 
b«  distinguishftQ  from  Uie  weak  or  tyrannical ;  but  what  adjunct  will  show  that  w6 
mMA  King  Georga  or  King  WiUiam,  rather  than  King  Heniy  orKingEdwardP 
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tinguisbet),  aad,  iw^i^  i)lps^^t^  «^cb,iOtbf)i>< .  (^>i TlieianGimt 
hieroglyphic)  thow^^  sutl.uft^,  gftFo,  plage  ^r/ mflj  i>ur.pi)a»1o 
the  (2)  hieratic,!  whip)*  yr^wa*  ai9jrt,o£  .t«clvgBa^y^.  ontflursive 
writing  of  the  wore  regiijftriy  ,fpTTOefl.ipaageir,o<5iita  prolot^peui<(d) 
The  demotic,  Qr,cii^ri»l>.^oMf?^  fornpiedifnortil  thdjhiewaic,  h«t 
with  less  diversjily  ifi  it»4ia^i^te|^,wJu^.fi«fC<B(d^  moie.teil  tbtaie 
from  the  primitive  typ^,  wd  i^^^lfpopiU  i£«ateiltir4Jyj»!iiMMiprio; 
After  this  hasty  sketch,  we  rov^  to  Uie,ii90i)«>iii¥Kiediall^bbjckit 
of  our  article,  the  early  Egyptian ^faistory^     .      •       ''I'^V  iUiIlmi'I 

Did  civilization  asicend  or  d^s^^d  the  Nile?  SuehiiB>thei£9^ 
great  problem^  Was  Ethiopiatbe  parent  ^f  the  r^el^n^  die  «rt% 
and  the  civil  polity  of  Egypt;  or  did  the  light  lofrKgjptimi'wiB^ 
dom,  conveyed  by  the  arms  «f  £gyp)i«ip«<c<HM}ii^^ty:peoe|rate(ato 
the  dark  caves  of  the  Tj:oglodytef,>an^|^uh|d^^  theijpy^ti  banbapotB 
clans  to  the  usi^  of  the  humane. ajpts,( j and Ab^  I re$brainfcs*^ciidl 
polity?  To  ascertain  this  fM*  we  .^lUAtnitfisili  the  jremote  ^nd 
nunous  Meroe.  Before,  tvsweveiv  i^'Set,  forth  <ma  our  ad«tii-» 
turous  voyage  up  the  sacred  JNile,  we  jpust  alear  our  way  by 
some  observations;  Ist^  onthe.eaiU^r  clptfonolpgy  of  the  posit 
diluvian  period ;  2ndly,  on  the  aiitfaQiities  whicbl  0xi0l,independ&at 
of  the  monuments^  fpr  th^  cons^Vptioivof.Egy;>tiaA  history i       ' 

I.  '  The  opiniops  f»f  QhrQ|;lploge)1Pt,'4^yS|Sti^llingi^t^)^are.Uke  th^ 
city  clocks,  which  seldom  agiee^  yjet.soviecoffv^  neaferitbe*  tiiae 
of  day  than  the  others 4p.'  ..Qf  thetrath  of  tbe.exc€iUentdime% 
latter  assertion  we  eqtertain  niot.the  sl^htesit  doubt;  but,;  uttfor^ 
innately,  we  have  no  dme-piece  or -dial,  by  which  we'4}Mi  aacer* 
tain  the  steadv  and  .cei;tain  chime  which  ought  to  regulate  our 
movements.  !l^en  when  our  astronomers  take  thesubjetctin.h»id^ 
we  do  not  alyr^ys  derive  that  advantage  which  we  mightihope  from 
the  decisions  o(  the  exacf  science :  witness  the  controversy  nboat 
the  Pneadamitic  Zodiac  of  Dendera,  i^hich,  after  haviag^  tried 
the  calculating,  powers  of  many  a  learned  mathematioian,  and?  ear- 
ned up  the  existence  of  the  earth  on  which  it 'was^coafctmbted 
somewhat  higher  than  the  Cali  Yuga  of  the  Indians,i  or  a  Welsh 
genealogy,  turns  out  to  have  been  sculptured  on  a  building  at  least 
as  late  as  the  Antonines.  We  are  accustomed  to  suppose. that  we 
possess  an  undoubted  canon  of  ancient  chronology  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures;  but,  perhaps,  next  to  a  clear  acquaintance  with,  what 
the  sacred  volume  does  undoubtedly  contain,  the  most  valuable 
knowledge  is  of  what  it  does  not.  In  the  Universal  History,  above 
one  hundred  and  twenty  dates  are  given  for  the  Creation^  most  of 

*  Besides  the  recent  labours  of  Dr.  YouDg,  on  the  enchorial  lan^iage,  the  student 
will  ponise  with  profit  the  work  of  the  Tery  learned  Piofetoor  Kosegarten,  De  ytiM 
Egyptionim  Literaturft* 
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diem  Made  out  by  persons  ^o  regard  widi  most  sincere  reverence^ 
iuid  derive  their  arguments  from,  the  sacred  writings.  The  first  of 
these  places  that  event  b.  c.  6984  :  the  last,  3&16 ;  differing  by  the 
iBoderate  amount  of  more  than  SOOO  years.  The  period  of  the 
deluge  i&  fixed  with  no  greater  uniformity.  The  Septuagint  gives 
B,  c.  3fi46 — the  Hebrew  text  (according  to  Usher),  S348.  We 
flhaU  add,  as  more  connected  with  our  subject,  the  Extreme  dates 
assigned  to  the  £xodus,  which  is  fixed  by  Josephus,  (according  to 
Dr^  Hales,  nearly  the  same  with  Des  Vignolles,)  b.  c.  1648 ;  by  the 
Elnglish  Bible,  on  the  authority  of  Usher,  1491 ;  by  the  vulgar 
Jewish  chronology,  1312.  Our  concern,  however,  is  merely  to 
show  that  the  best  scripture  chronology  affords  ample  space  for 
the  highest  antiquity  which  the  great  Egyptian  kingdom  can  fairly 
claim.  For  the  period  between  the  flood,  and  the  first  connexion 
of  sacred  history  with  Egypt,  we  have  four  distinct  authorities — 
the  version  of  the  LXX. ;  i^  Samaritan ;  Josephulii  who  professes 
to  have  adhered  faithfuHy  to  the  sacred  volume ;  and  the  Hebrew 
chronology  adopted  in  our  Bibles.  None  of  these,  strictly  speak- 
ing, agree,  but  the  three  first  concur  in  assigning  a  much  longer 
period  between  the  deluge  and  the  birth  of  Abraham ;  the  LXX., 
1070  years— the  Hebrew,  only  292.  If  it  should  be  urged  that 
the  translators  of  the  Septuagint,  environed  on  all  sides  by 
Egyptian  antiquities,  and  standing  in  awe  of  Alexandrian  learning, 
eodeavoored  to  conform  their  national  annals  to  the  more  extended 
chronological  system ;  and  that  Josephus,  either  influenced  by  their 
authority,  or  actuated  by  the  same  motives,  may  have  adopted  the 
same  views,  yet  the  ancient  Samaritan  text  still  remains,  an  un- 
exceptionable witness  to  the  high  antiquity  of  the  more  extended 
period.  In  fact,  we  are,  perhaps,  wasting  our  time  in  con- « 
testing  this  point,  as  we  may  fairly  consider  the  Hebrew  chro- 
nology of  this  period  almost  exploded.  In  our  own  country,  most 
of  those  who  have  investigated  the  subject,  men  who  certainly 
will  not  be  suspected  of  want  of  reverence  for  the  sacred  volume, 
— Mr.  Bryant,  Mr.  Faber,  Dr.  Hales, — concur  in  reverting  to 
the  system  which  generally  prevailed  in  the  early  Christian  church ; 
and  lastly.  Dr.  Russell,  in  a  very  sensible  essay,  prefixed  to  his 
work  on  the  connexion  of  sacred  and  profane  history,  has  shown, 
with  great  probability,  not  only  the  late  construction  of  what  may- 
peihaps  fairly  be  called  the  Rabbinical  chronology,  in  the  second 
century  of  Christianity,  but  also,  following  the  steps  of  the  ancient 
Christian  writers  on  the  subject,  the  peculiar  object  for  which  it 
was  framed.  It  would  be  diflicult,  indeed,  to  conceive  the  vast 
extension  and  multiplicatign  of  the  human  race, — the  slow  deve- 
lopment of  civilization, — the  revolutions  in  the  forms  of  govern- 
ment,— the  rise  of  mighty  empires, — the  splendour  of  gigantic 
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citie8>-— within  the  narrow  limits  of  two  or  three'  centuries ;  but 
in  above  a  thousand  jears  what  changes  might  not  be  wrought ! 
Compare  the  France  and  England,  the  Paris  and  London,  of 
the  days  of  William  the  Conqueror,  with  their  present  state  ;  or, 
perhaps,  the  wild  woods  of  America,  inhabited  by  wandering 
tribes  of  savages,  with  her  populous  cities.  Nor  must  it  be  for* 
gotten,  that,  from  the  visit  of  Abraham,  above  two  centuries  more 
elapsed  before  the  migration  of  his  descendants  ;  and  of  the  state 
of  Egypt,  in  the  days  of  the  patriarch,  we  know  little  more  than 
that  a  king  was  ruling,  with  some  degree  of  state,  in  some  part 
of  Lower  Egypt — probably  at  Tanis  or  Zoan ;  and  that  the  valley 
of  the  Nile  had  begun  to  make  its  rich  return  to  the  toil  of  the 
agricultural  cultivator. 

II.  It  has  been  ingeniously  observed,  that,  from  our  three 
leading  Greek  authorities  on  Egyptian  antiquities,  we  may  sup* 
pose  ourselves  to  hear  the  different  legends  of  the  three  great 
sacerdotal  establishments.  Herodotus,  though  he  professes  to 
have  compared  their  statements  with  those  of  the  priests  of  Thebes 
and  Heliopolis,  obtained  his  chief  information  from  the  ministen 
of  Ptha  (Hephaistos)  at  Memphis.  Manetho  of  Sebennytus 
may  be  considered  as  giving  us  the  voice  of  Saitic,  or  rather, 
Heliopolitan  tradition.  Diodorus  avowedly  speaks  as  having 
been  made  acquainted  with  the  sacred  books  of  Thebes."*^  The 
honesty  and  fidelity  of  the  old  Halicamassian  can  scarcely  be 
doubted :  the  question  is,  how  far  the  priests  may  have  mis* 
informed  the  inquisitive  stranger,  or  how  far  he  may  have  misun* 
derstood  the  priests  ?  for  whether  he  conversed  with  them 
through  one  of  the  caste  of  interpreters,  or  had  himself  acquired 
the  language,  does  not  appear.  His  restraint,  when  writing 
upon  religious  matters,  is  very  remarkable ;  on  certain  other 
subjects,  his  informants  do  not  seem  to  have  been  very  communis 
cative ;  nor  does  he  appear  to  have  paid  much  attention  to  the 
monuments  of  Thebes.  Of  the  credibility  of  Manetho  we  should 
be  better  able  to  judge,  if^  of  his  great  history  of  his  country,  we 
possessed  more  than  the  barren  list  of  his  dynasties,  altered  to  suit 
the  different  systems  of  the  Christian  chronologists,  and  the  fragy 
ments  which  Josephus  has  quoted  for  the  purpose  of  confuting 
them.  The  manner  in  which  his  dynasties  and  the  monuments 
mutually  illustrate  each  other,  makes  out  a  strong  case  in  his 
favour ;  and  it  may  fairly  be  observed,  that  though  his  earlier 
dynasties,  even  if  accurately  reported,  may  be  incorrect  or  fabu* 
lous,  his  later  may  be  true, — as  Livy's  history  of  the  kings  of 
Rome  may  possibly  be,  as  Niebuhr  would  persuade  us,  pure 

^  We  cannot  asree  with  Heeren  in  supposing  him  to  assert  that  he  had  fctuaUy 
rvqrf  their  books;  Uie  woidHi»««MMrtf.Mem%tolMarftmii^BMnrt  ge^ 
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poetry,  while  fais  later  decads  may  be  worthy  of  the  highest  credit. 
JOiodorus  had  the  advantage,  besides  his  intercourse  with  thtt 
priests  of  Thebes,  of  studying  the  works  of  many  earlier  writers^ 
particularly  Hecatssns  of  Miletus,  who  preceded  Herodotus  in 
his  visit  to  Thebes.  Under  the  Ptolemies,  the  study  of  Egyptian 
antiquities  was  remarkably  active;  and  in  the  excellent  treatise  of 
Heyne,  *  De  fontibus  Historiarum  Diodori,'  the  reader  will  find 
a  long  list  of  the  authors  whom  this  diligent,  and,  we  should  con* 
ceive,  generally  judicious  writer,  most  probably  consulted.  Dr. 
Young  (Article  on  Egypt,  in  the  Edinburgh  Encyclopaedia)  has 
observed  how  curiously  the  monuments  illustrate  some  of  the  most' 
extraordinary  statements  of  Diodorus  relating  to  Egyptian  cus- 
toms. Besides  these  writers,  we  have  a  fragment  of  an  old 
chronicle,  which  the  monk  SynceHus  (an  indilierent  authority^ 
says  misled  Manetho ;  a  very  curious  list  of  Theban  kings,  by 
Eratosthenes  the  Cyrenian;  much  valuable  incidental  informatioa 
in  StrabOy  Plutarch^  and  other  writers. 

We  now  resume,  after  these  long,  but  necessary,  digressions, 
ihe  subject  which  we  proposed — the  Ethiopian  descent  of  the 
religion  and  arts  of  Egypt.  The  opinion  of  Zoega  upon  the  first 
peopling  of  the  valley  of  the  Nile  deserves  our  notice. 

•  I  conceive/  says  this  learned  writer,  •  that  when  Egypt  began  to 
be  inhabited,  it  was  partly  by  some  colonists  from  Arabia,  who  £d1« 
lowed  the  pastoral  life,  and  by  others  from  Ethiopia,  who  had  already 
learned  to  till  the  soil.  The  former  occupied  the  marshes  about  Pe- 
lusium,  and  part  of  the  Delta,  with  Babylon  and  Memphis,  up  to  the 
middle  of  the  Heptanomis ;  the  Ethiopians  built  Thebes  and  Abydus, 
and  many  towns,  both  in  the  Thebais  and  Delta,  and  waged  war  for 
many  ages  with  various  success  against  the  Shepherds.  To  this  period 
the  history  of  Osiris  appears  to  belong,  who,  coming  as  a  stranger 
,  from  Ethiopia,  after  he  had  improved,  by  many  inventions,  the  state 
of  agriculture,  and  taught  many  of  the  useful  arts  of  life  to  the 
Egyptians,  at  length,  by  a  stratagem  of  Baby,  the  king  of  the  shep« 
herds  (whom  the  Greeks  call  Typhon),  was  slain,  and  gave  occasion 
for  the  well-known  mournful  rites.  The  Thebans  afterwards  pre^ 
vailed,  built  Memphis,  took  Heliopolis  from  the  shepherds,  and,  at| 
length,  Pelusium,  or  Abaris.'  * 

The  author  goes  on  to  assert  that  Sesostris  first  consolidated  th^ 
whole  territory  into  one  great  monarchy.  There  is  probably  much 
truth  in  this  bold  outline,  though  the  shepherds  expelled  frona 
Abaris  were  most  likely,  as  will  hereafter  appear,  of  a  different 
race  from  the  Arabian. 

Nothing,  indeed,  is  more  curious  than  the  kind  of  sacred  re-> 
verence  in  which  the  name  of  the  Ethiopians  was  held  in  all  pri* 

mitive  tradition* ____^ 

"  '~^.  .^  Zoega  a«  Ob^eta.  '.       ^~ 
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*  Already,'  savaHeereB,  'iti  the  earliest  legends  of  the  most  civilized 
natioiis  of  antifquity,  gleams  tjiej  name  of  this  remote  people.  The 
annals  of  the  Egyptian  prie6;ts  were  full  of  them ;  the  nations  of 
inland  Aaia,  about  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  mingled  the  songs  of 
the  conquests  and  campaignB  of  their  heroes  and  heroines  with  Ethi- 
opian legends ;  end,  at  a  period  considerably  earlier,  they  glimmer 
ami(!srt  the  Grecian  mythology.  When  the  Greeks  scarcely  knew 
itidy  or  SicHy  by  name,  the  Ethiopians  were  already  in  the  mouths  of 
their  poets/ 

BoA  in  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey,  at  a  certain  period  of  the  year, 
Jupiter  departs  to  visit  this  nnost  remote  and  just  of  people, — 

*  Nor  disdains  to  grace 
The  feast  of  Ethiopia's  blameless  race.' 

For  twelve  days  tb^  god  is  absent,  ip. this  pious  and  hospitable 
region.  There  can  he  U^tle  doi^  ^% ,  ^QJW  annual  procession 
of  the  priests  of  An^mon> with  dbeir  god,  probably  up  the  Nile 
to  the  primitive  seat  of  their  worship,  is  the  ground-work  of  this 
legend,  adopted  inio  the  Grecian  mythology.  *  The  Ethiopians,' 
says  Diodorus  Siculus,  *  are  said  to  be  the  inventoi's  of  pomps, 
sacrifices^  solemn  assemblies,  and  other  honours  paid  to  the  gods.' 
That  is,  tliey  were  tlie  religious  parents  of  the  Egyptians,  to  whom 
the  Greeks  looked  up,  v^hether  truly  or  not,  as  to  their  instructors 
in  the  worship  of  the  godsi  and  in  the  principles  of  civil  polity. 
It  is  in  tliat  sacred  island,  or  shield-formed  peninsula,  ivade  by  the 
confluence  of  the  Astaf^s,  or  Tacazze,  with  the  Nile, — it  is  in 
that  ancient  Ethiopiaii  Meroe,  that  perpetual  object  of  tradi- 
tional reverence^^^and  the  site  of  which  a  French  traveller,  M. 
Caillaud,  has  been  so  fortunate  as  to  visit, — that  we  find  the  reli- 
gion, the  civil  polity,  the  arts,  and  even  the  letters  of  Egypt  in 
their  infancy.  Nothing  is  more  remarkable  in  ancient  history 
than  the  uniform  existence  of  a  great  priestly  caste  or  aristocracy, 
at£rst  invariably  the  benefactors  and  civilizers  of  mankind,  dege- 
nerating sometimes  into  oppressors  and  opponents  to  the  pro- 
gress of  knowledge  in  the  body  of  the  community,  lest  the  pre- 
eminence to  which  they  were  at  first  justly  entitled  should  be 
wrested  from  their  power.  Among  the  Indians,  the  Babylonians, 
the  Etruscans^ — our  own  Gaulish  ancestors,-?— probably  the  Pe- 
lasgian  population  of  Greece, — even  in  the  New  World,— every 
where,  in  short,»^appears,  at  a  certain  period  of  civilization,  this 
primitive  union  of  the  religious  and  temporal  supremacy  in  a 
distinct  and  privileged  order,  sometimes,  no  doubt,  a  tribe  of 
another  stock ;  and  nowhere  is  this  more  distinctly  traced  than  in 
the  early  Egyptian  history.  But  while  the  progress  of  the  arts  of 
life,  extended  territory,  perhaps  frequent  wars  and  conquests, 
gradually  undermined  the  sacerdotal  dominion  in  Egypt,   and 
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transferred  the  sovereign  authority  into  the  hands  of  the  temporal 
monarch ;  ivhile  foreign  dynasties  swept  away  the  power,  both  of 
the  ancient  Egyptian  church  and  state  ;  while  Persian  and  Mace- 
donian rulers  governed  that  country  on  the  common  principles  of 
oriental  despotism;  in  the  remote  Meroe,  the  primitive  polity 
remained  almost  unaltered,  up  to  the  time  of  the  Macedonian 
kingdom  of  Alexandria ;  the  model  and  type  on  which  tlie  ancient 
Egy^tiap  monarchy  was  formed  by  its  Ethiopiau  founders,  was 
still  in  existence  under  the  Ptolemies,  and  was  extinguished  only 
b^  tlie  progress  of  Grecian  opinion^,  .which  led  the  monarch  to 
disdain  tfie  .yoke  of  the  priestly  aristocracy^  and  to  assert  bis  royal 
supremacy,  by  a  measure  which  rather  displayed  his  independence 
than  his  humanity.  Diodorus  has  left  us  an  account  of  this 
tnmsaction.  Our  author,  on  this  point,  besides  consulting  the 
writings  of  Agatharcides  of  Cnidos,  and  Artemidorus  of  Ephesus, 
professes  to  have  obtained"  hts  information  from  oral  c6mmnnica- 
tions  with  certain  Ethiopian  priests  and  elders,  whom  he  fell  in 
with  at  Thebes.* 

^  The  laws  of  the  Ethiopians  differ  not  a  little  froijQ  those  of  other 
nations,  particularly  in  the  choice  of  their  kings ;  for  the  priests 
select  the  roost  distinguished  of  their  own  order ;  but  of  those  thus 
selected,  whichever  the  god  (no  dou'bt  Annnon),  as  he  is  carried  about 
in  festal  pomp  (»^^?>»,  here,  probably,  is  the  banquet  of  Homer), 
shall  lay  hold  of,  him  the  people  elect  for.  their  king,  and  instantly 
fail  down  and  offer  hhn  divine  hom^,  the  Myvereignfty  being  thus 
conferred  upon  him  by  the  providehce  of  the  g^ds.  Hie  king,  thus 
chosen,  adopts  the  mode  of  life  appomted  by  the  ancient  laws,  and 
conforms  to  them  in  every  respect,  neither  bestowing  favoui^  nor 
inflicting  punishment,  but  according  to  the  primitive  and  immemorial 
usages  of  his  ancestors.  It  is  their  custom  never  to  execute  those 
capitally  condemned  ;  but  they  send  one  of  their  officers  to  the  ori^ 
minal,  bearing  the  s3rmbol  of  death.  Immediately  that  he  beholds  the 
fatal  sign,  he  retires  to  his  own  house,  and  deprives  himself  of  Ufe^ 
It  is  never  permitted  to  fly  into  a  neighbouring  country,  and  thu3i  as 
among  the  Greeks,  to  commute  the  sentence  o?  death  &r  banishment. 
There  is,  indeed,  a  tradition,  that,-  when  a  certain  criminal  attempted 
to  make  his  escape  from  Ethiopia,  he  was  detected  by  his  mother,  who 
twisted  her  girdle  round  his  neck.  He  ventured  not  to  make  resist- 
ance, but  quietly  suffered  himself  to  be  strangled,  that  he  might  not 
involve  his  family  in  still  deeper  disgrace.  But  the  most  extraordinary 
fact  of  all  relates  to  the  death  of  their  kings  ;  for  in  Meroe,  the  priests 
who  officiate  in  the  worship  of  the  gods,  and  hold  the  highest  and  most 
influential  rank,  when  it  seems  good  to  them,  send  a  messen^r  to  the 
king,  commanding  him  to  die,  for  the  gods  having  uttered  this  ora- 

•  Synedus,  a  late  writer,  has  an  account  of  tke  election  of  the  kings  of  TUbet| 
but  his  authmity  is  very  doubtful 
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cnlar  decree^  mortals  must  nol  presume  to  neglect  ^e  arctinanceB  of 
the  immortals.  The;^  add  other  arguments,  which  are  received  with 
the  utmost  simplicity  by  a  mind  brought  up  in  reverence  for  ancient 
and  uninterrupted  usage ;  and  the  king,  haying  nothing  to  urge  in 
opposition,  submits  at  once  to  the  inevitable  necessity.  Thus,  in  eldei: 
times,  the  monarchs  implicitly  obeyed  the  priests — not  subdued  by  force 
of  arms,  but  their  reasons  enslaved  by  superstition.  But  under  the 
second  Ptolemy,  Ergamenes,  King  of  the  Ethiopians,  having  received 
fi  Greek  education,  and  studied  philosophy,  first  dared  to  treat  this 
Usage  with  contempt ;  for,  assuming  a  spirit  worthy  of  his  royal  dig- 
nity, he  penetrated,  with  his  soldiers,  into  the  holy  place  (W  ifistrgf)^ 
where  stood  the  golden  shrine  (»a«0  o^  ^^^  Ethiopians,  slew  all  the 
priests,  and,  abolishing  the  custom,  ruled  afterwards  acc(»tling  to  his 
own  arbitrary  wilL'— Z>i<)rf.  Stc,  b.  iii.,  c.  vL 

Here,  then,  is  the  prototype  of  the  ancient  priestly  monarchy 
of  Egypt ;  and,  accordingly,  in  the  oldest  Nubian  monuments, 
Ihe  king  usually  wears  the  united  symbols  of  royalty  and  priest- 
hood :  even  after  ihe  priesthood  had  lost  or  abandoned  the  pri- 
vilege of  electing  the  sovereign  from  their  own  body,  the  king 
Continued  to  be  initiated  into  their  caste.  Heeren  conceives  that 
teveral  of  the  reliefs  in  the  most  ancient  temples  represent  this 
important  ceremony ;  while,  in  many  other  points,  they  show  the 
still  respectful  subordination  of  the  civil  to  the  religious  power : 
his  attendants,  as  Diodorus  says,  were  the  youth  of  the  priestly 
caste.  How  far  the  assumption  of  titles.  Beloved  of  Ptha 
or  Ammon,  or  even  of  the  names  of  the  gods,  or  the  supposed 
deification  of  the  sovereigns,  may  have  originated  in  this  intimate 
connexion,  may  be  doubted.  VVe  have  sometimes  thought,  that 
some  allusion,  either  to  connexion  or  rivalry  between  the  throne 
and  the  altar,  lurked  in  the  curious  account  of  the  anxiety  which 
the  Theban  priests  showed  to  prove  to  Herodotus,  by  their  rows 
of  wood^  colossi,  that  the  same  number  of  kings  and  priests  had 
ruled  and  ministered  in  regular  succession. 

Another  remaricable  illustration  of  the  resemblance  in  the  arts, 
as  wed  as  the  institutions,  which  prevailed  along  the  whole  course  of 
the  Nile,  has  come  to  light  by  the  journey  of  M.  Caillaud,  to  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Meroe.  The  great  mystery  of  the  pyramids  nei- 
ther has  received,  nor  appears  likely  to  receive,  any  light,  from  the 
discoveries  in  hieroglyphical  literature.  Notwithstanding  the  re- 
searches of  Davison  and  Belzoni,  and  the  wonderful  calculation  of 
the  multitudes  of  chambers  which  may  occupy  the  interior  of  these 
vast  fabrics,  we  are  as  much  in  the  dark  as  ever,  as  to  their  age 
and  their  builders*  The  pyramids  appear,  as  it  were,  almost  oa 
the  verge  of  the  land,  to  impress  the  stranger  at  once  with  the 
geiiius  of  this  colossal-^mioded  people,  whose  region  he  has  just 
entered : — 

'They 
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*  They  stand 
To  sentinel  the  enchanted  land.' 

Yet  they  stand  in  silent  and  incommnntcative  majesty ;  and,  we 
believe,  no  hieroglyphics,  or  other  characters,  have  been,  as  yet, 
iliscovered,  either  within  them  or  without.  By  the  decisive  testi- 
mony of  Pliny,*  we  know  that  the  ancients  had  no  settled  opinion 
on  the  subject,  and  the  positive  statement  of  Herodotus  is  not 
merely  improbable  in  itself,  but  is  neutralized  by  his  own  admis^ 
eion,  that  the  pyramids  were  a  subject  on  which  the  priests  were 
tinwilling  to  converse.  It  now  appears,  that  at  the  furthest  ex- 
tremity of  the  Nilotic  region,  we  find  again  exactly  the  same  form 
of  building.  Immeasurably  inferior  in  their  dimensions,  the  whole  ' 
region  of  what  we  may  suppose  the  ancient  dominions  of  Meroe 
is  studded  with  fabrics  of  the  pyramidal  form.  M.  Caillaud  thus 
describes  those  of  Nouri  or  Nouri. 

*  Ori  en  compte  quinze  fort  grandes  ;  leur  t5tat  de  conservation  me 
permit  d'en  mesurer  les  bases,  k  quelques  centimetres  pr^s.  Une  de 
ces  pyramides  exc^de  de  pr^s  du  double  les  dimensions  des  autres  ;  sa 
base  est  de  48  metres  50  centimetres;  ses  faces  vont  en  se  retr^cis- 
sant  par  gradins  comme  celles  de  Saquarah  ;  la  partie  sup^rieure  de 
I'une  de  ces  faces  s'est  ^croul^e,  et  laisse  voir  k  rinterieur  le  sommet 
lisse  d'une  petite  pyramide  qui  semble  avoir  ^t^  recouverte  par  cellp 
que  je  dt^cris.  Toutes  les  autres  ont  de  26  k  28  ro.  de  base.  Leur 
construction  ne  diflF^re  point  de  celles  des  pyramides  d'Effypte,  si  ce 
n*est  qu'elies  sont  plus  eflBli^es  ;  leurs  faces  sont  garnies  d'un  rev6te- 
tnent  en  grhs  trfes-uni,  et  qui  parait  avoir  6tt5  regrtfe  sur  place,  ce  que 
faisaient  souventles  Egyptiens  pour  les  murailles  de  leurs  monumens; 
Fint^rieur  est  bftti  en  pierres  ({carries  d'un  poudingue  formed  de  cail<- 
loux  de  quartz  l^g^rement  agglutin^ :  elles  ont  20  k  SO  centimetres  en 

hauteur  d'assise,  et  45  environ  en  longueur. Toutet 

ees  pyramides  ^taient  orienti^es  de  la  m^me  mani^re :  Faxe  de  cha« 
cune,  faisant  un  angle  de  45  a  50  degres  vers  Touest  avec  le  nord 
magnetique,  en  place  les  angles  dans  la  direction  des  quatre  venta 
cardinaux.' — Caillaud^  Voyage  a  Meroe^  t.  il  p.  72. 

These  southern  pyramids  have  in  general  a  small  sanctuary,  or 
porch  (pylone),  before  the  entrance,  and  in  this  respect  differ  from 

•  <  Qui  de  lis  scripseruDt  sunt  Herodotus,  Euhemerus,  Durio  Samius,  Aristagoras, 
Dionysius,  Artemidorus,  Alexander  Polyhistor,  Butorides,  Antisthenes,  Demetrius^ 
Demoteles,  Apion.  Inter  omnes  eos  non  constat  a  quibus  facta  sint,  justissimo  casu 
obiiteratis  tanta  vanitatis  auctoribus.' — Pliny  xxxri.  12.  Diodorus  uses  the  same 
language.  Both  Dr.  Young  Particle,  Egypt)  and  Champollion  (2de  Lettre)  have 
observed  the  resemblance  of  tne  C^heops,  Cephren  and  Mycerinus  of  Herodotus,  to 
Ibe  Souphis  1st,  Souphts  2nd,  and  Mencheres  of  Manetho's  fourth  dynasty  of  Mem* 
-^ite  kin^.  Marsham  long  ago  supposed  that  Herodotus  having  followed  the  line  of 
llieban  kings  to  a  certain  point,  reascended  and  began  that  of  the  Memphites.  This 
is  quite  irreconc^able  with  the  text  of  Herodotus ;  but  may  he  not  have  misunder* 
gtood  his  informant,  and  arranged  the  Memphite  kingS;  after  toe  Theban.  as  their  Bue- 
cessors? 
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1 AQ  KV^^^^f^^     ^^JUAaavI^m* 

those  of  the  norA ;  thovgii  ive  have  mme  reason  to  doubt  ^vhetfaer 
this  was  uniformly  die  case.  At  aU  cw^ate,  this  nmilarity  in  the 
form  of  buiidijiigy  at  ika  two  eztrenes  of  the  line  of  civiliMtion»  is 
a  fact  of  great  interest. 

Nor  is  this  all ;  the  rains  of  the  smposed  Meroe  ure  covered 
widi  the  same  hieroglyphic  characters  imtk  are  read  on  the  nKMiii- 
ments  of  Thebes  and  Abydns.  Diodorus,  in  a  very  cnrioos  passage, 
(b.  iii.  c.  4.)  expressly  asserts  the  Ethiopic  origin  of  hieroglyphics, 
whidi  he  calls  AldtovUa  yqafi^rm.  At  present^  perhaps,  we  cannot 
decide  whether  Egypt  owed  to  Meroe  this  sign  of  advancing  civili- 
zation, or  whedier  it  was  borne  to  Meroe  from  Egypt  by  tbe  reiux 
of  intercourse  or  conquest^  which  unquestionably  took  place  at  a 
later  period.*  The  following  observations,  however,  of  M.  Cail- 
laud  are  too  curious  to  be  omitted. 

'  En  comparant  les  pyramides  de  Barfcal  et  d'Assonr  avec  cdles  da 
TEgypte,  les  plus  grandes  surtoai,  on  sajf^poserapeat-^^  que  ces  der- 
nieres  ont  eu  aussi  des  sanctuaries  exttSrieures  ;  mais  c'est  une  opi* 
nion  que  je  ne  partage  point  Si  les  pyramides  d'Egypte,  les  puis 
grandes  surtout,  eussent  ^t^  accompagn^  d'^fices  de  ce  genre,  ils 
auraienteu  des  proportions  relativement  tr^s-grandes,  et  il  en  serait  in* 
disputablement  rest^  quelques  traces.  Au  reste,  on  ne  peut  se  d^fendre 
d'assigner  deux  ^poques  de  construction  aux  j^ramides  que  j'ai  d^- 
crites.  Celles  qui,  k  divers  indices  que  j'ai  fait  connaitre,  m'ont  paru 
Sire  les  plits  anciennes,  n'orU  poinl  de  sanctucdres^  et  par  consequent 
point  d'nieroglyphes.  Celles  sont  les  deux  plus  grosses  pyramides  de 
Barkal,  la  plus  grande  partie  de  celles  de  Nourri  et  Belel,  ploneurs 
dont  il  ne  reste  que  les  bases  pres  des  ruines  d'Assour.'t 

Another  trifling  circumstance  is  worth  mentioning ;  while  the 
Ethiopian  animals,  the  rhinoceros,  hippopotamus,  and  giraffe, 
appear  upon  the  Nubian  sculptures,  the  Asiatic  camel  is  never 
found.  Camels,  it  may  be  remembered,  were  among  the  presents 
made  by  the  king  of  Lower  E^ypt  to  Abraham ;  but  the  Egyp- 
tians never  seem  to  have  adopted  as  a  symbol,  or  object  of  wor- 
ship, this  useful  servant  of  the  Arabian  desert.  Thus  then  every- 
thing concurs  to  establish  this  theoiy,  which,  instead  of  being  new, 
as  Cfaampollion  asserts, '  was  clearly  that  derived  by  Diodorus, 
either  from  their  priests  or  earlier  traditions.'  It  was  thrown  out 
by  Sir  W.  Jones ; — it  was  zealously  advocated  by  Bruce,  who  says, 
'  The  mountains  inmiediately  above  or  behind  Thebes  are  hollowed 
out  with  numberless  caverns,  the  first  habitations  of  the  Ethiopian 
colony  which  built  the  city;'  and  it  has  been  admitted  by  the  most 
accomplished  of  our  modem  travellers,  that  '  we  owe  the  earliest 

•  In  a  curious  passage  of  tiie  Ethiopics  of  Hdiodorus,  he  distinguishes  betwerai 
the  royal  and  vulgar  letto:^  of  the  Etiuopians  the  FDjal  being  ths  smm  witk  the 
hieratic  of  the  EgyDtiant^^Ethiop.  lib.  i?.  8. 

f  CaiUaud,iii.209. 
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&e,^,^9Ma^ipMim,Sitd^  ti»  Ik^deateadanis  of  tbese 

Trogbdyi^*wbo«k4it«noi^g9d  torn  thm  cmestm  enligbien  and 

Of  what  race,  then,  were  these  primitive  WfiHaern.of  mwakindf 
iibp^trpm$hw,^ilntii4di4M^  hMf  (UillMren  wo«iU  teach  us, 
a  cpi^mwial  tnlerowivfk  witb  Indk  oa^^o^e  bwd^  and  muk  tkm 
wjiola^ryygfifof  jVfwca  ^i  tb^  otkel* ;  ;wlMae»  tenple.  was  at  once^ 
li)<:^  i|;i^  Jidy.pUoe^  oC  Mekka,  lha.f^««t43iaPtfe'Of  i^igious  and  of 
QOiPittercjialjcfMvt;  wboy  bearing  vuthtbew  theiwor^ipof  Ammoit 
apdrP^i^^t  ^  vt&  o£  U£e>  tb«  hubits  of  trad^^  and  above  aU,  the 
«[:icince.tndi«i(>lei|ieat8o£  agrkaltui-e,  duciog  the.  thousand  years 
vbkh  .^lapsed 'ffOiQ  the  flood,  gradually  spread  their  industrious 
cQloaiea/aqwi\  tbpKile,  till  tbey  changed  the  motasses  in  wbich  it 
stagnated  to  fertile  corn-fields  ]  Is  our  pride  to  submit  to  the 
htim\Wit^f^o^]^eip^yii)i^  we  oweto  that  race,  which 
hastbe^fi  4^,  l^p^  j||]^  ^^m^^  wt  otMempt^ — ^would  that  it  wel-e 
i»8ltn«9essaiy  te  add,  iq^iimip  tspnuusyy^tbefiiBt  dawn  of  that  eivili- 
aalif>n>  ia  tbe  IM  dWjdqpbt  x}f  which  we  are  basking,  while  our 
iastraotor»have  rimtHik  hvek.aito^  almost-  primeval  night?  Was 
dw  supeTBtiti(Aisy  ignorant,  tmd  degraded  negro  the  first  missionary 
of 'cotbmerce,  and' art,  and  citil  polity  ?  The  ihonmnents  enable 
ns  toEive  a  decisive  answer  on  tliat  head.  Nothing  is  more  re- 
markanle^  nor  more  generally  acknoXvledjged  by  all  who  have  in- 
spected or  deKneated  the  images,  the  sculptutes,  and  paintings  of 
aticient  Egypt,  tlian  the  apparent  fidelity  with  which  they  discri* 
minate  the  difirerent  races  which  they  represent.  But  though  the 
negro,  with  his  sable  complexion,  flat  lips,  and  woolly  hair,  fre* 
<]itei]^iy  ikppears  as  an  enemy  or  captive,  ttie  great  dominant  caste 
sCttta'*  skirthy,  but  not  black  people;  tall,  mth  hair  curled,  but 
Mi  #oWI jr  '^  arid  countenances  with  a  certain  degree  of  sharpness 
lltid'WgiiteHty  bPprofile.  Heyne,  with  the  prophetic  intuition  of 
rtt(l^genlt!k,'fdr  w^  scruple  not  to  award  the  praise  of  that  highest 
qliaTitj^bf 'tke'  Htnnan  mind  to  him  who  first  cast  the  light  of 
T^i6ti  '^dVir  *IH4  wild  domam  of  mythic  history,  had  already  an- 
tieipkUM  ihiS  fet^^^'  Utinam  antiqua  monumenta  intueri  liceret ! 
foftbbHiti  4x  ih  ^eclarari  possit,  divertas  e  vtilgo  facies  ac  vultus 
frfidsfe  sSi^ril-dbttirti';  itrf  tnnni  dubitatione  sapersederfemus,  divd-sae 
.•   ,.-    r.  ,  ■  -f  '*i    ■-  ■•  '\  -1 — '. , — . — . — ^ 

^-Hkkriftot/tiEgyptib^a.  ' 
( ,f  ,J3sm .iCcinhiliL  a{^^eiur» W  btiM  T9taiiied  i4«  more  Bunple  fbmft  io  Meroe,  where  they 
VQrslupped  onjy  Axamop  and  Osiris,  though  with  great  raagnificunce.  Heeren  con- 
cmes  that  Caillauinaij  uuknowingly  discovered  near  Meroe  tKe  site  of  the  famous 
0rta^^'Am^&tti,^\ii  ttmie  niiiiie  which  he  ascribes  to  a  dtfl^Brent  edifice.  I«  it  worth 
obsenring,  as  a  liakinthe  history  of  nations  and  religions,  that  some  of  the  Arabians, 
aeetl^ttiig^td^Alrrian  '(apud'  Phothim*)  worshipped  only  Jiii>tter  And'  Dionysius,  i.  e. 
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onginis  ista  tribus  fiierit,  adeoque  EthiopictCi  dod  Nigritice/ 
According  to  the  M'ish  of  Heyne,  the  moDuments  have  been  in- 
spected. In  the  more  ancient,  as  well  as  the  modem  sculptures, 
the  leading  figures,  the  heroes  of  the  design,  are  almost  invariably 
the  furthest  removed  from  the  negro  expression  of  countenance ; 
tometimes approaching  to  that  character  towhich  we  are  accustomed 
to  assign  the  praise  of  manly  beauty.  The  paintings  confirm  this 
view  ;  the  pure  and  uncompounded  colours,  used  by  the  Egyptian 
artists,  enable  them  to  distinguish,  if  not  nicely,  yet  with  sufficient 
clearness,  between  the  different  races  which  they  represent.  The 
ttili  more  unexceptionable  testimony  of  the  mummies  is  equally 
strong.  Those  of  the  upper  orders  reveal  the  almost  living  linea- 
ments of  a  people,  tawny,  not  black,  with  long  and  sometimes 
lank  hair,  and  with  features  which  bear  no  trace  of  negro  descent 

Whether  the  Troglodytes  from  Meroe  were  the  firet  peoplers 
of  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  may  be  doubted;  it  is,  perhaps,  on  the 
whole,  more  probable  that,  in  some  parts  at  least,  as  they  de- 
scended, they  found  a  rude  race  already  settled  in  the  region,  over 
whom  they  assumed  the  ascendant  of  superior  civilization,  and 
thus  formed  the  higher  caste  of  a  mingled  nation.  In  the 
earliest  of  the  Nubian  temples,  those  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock, — 
for  it  must  be  remembered  that  later  generations  were  constantly 
adding  to  the  rude  primeval  buildings  of  these  people,  who  per- 
haps only  enshrined  their  gods  in  loftier  subterranean  halls  than 
the  narrow  excavations  in  which  themselves  found  shelter  from  the 
burning  sun,  the  suffocating  wind,  or  the  sand-wave  of  the  desert ;— * 
in  these  edifices,  which  almost  line  the  banks  of  the  river,  it  is  pos- 
sible that  the  progress  of  this  tribe  may  be  traced,  when  they  shall 
have  been  fully  and  completely  isurveyed.  Much  has  been  already 
done  by  poor  Belzoni,  more  by  the  French  artists,  Messrs.  Gau  and 
Huyot;  but  much  still  remains  to  be  done,  particularly  in  the 
accurate  discrimination  between  the  primitive  edifices,  and  the 
additions  made  under  the  Pharaohs  and  even  the  Ptolemies. 

At  an  early  period,  Thebes,  or  its  vicinity,  was  the  capital  set- 
tlement of  this  people.  They  first,  if  Bruce  is  right,  (who,  how- 
ever, was  anticipated  by  Pococke,)  excavated  the  mountains  which 
skirt  the  fertile  plain  of  Thebes,  afterwards  occupied  by  that  vast 
city,  into  dwellings  for  themselves  and  their  gods,  and  gradually 
spreading  over  the  plain  which  lay  between  them  and  the  Nile, 
and  over  the  other  shore  of  the  river,  brought  the  rich  soil  into  cul- 
tivation and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  '  hundred-gated  city.'  The 
connexion  of  their  religion  with  agriculture  is  established  by  every 
testimony  of  which  such  a  subject  is  capable.  The  universal 
voice  of  tradition  and  history  ascribes  to  the  Egyptian  god  the  in- 
vention of  tillage* 
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*  Primus  aratra  manu  solerti  fecit  Osiris, 
Et  teneram  ferro  solUcitavit  humum/ 

'  The  priests  of  the  Egyptians  and  Ethiopians/  says  Diodorus, 
'  bear  a  sceptre^  formed  in  the  shape  of  a  plough;  their  kings  have 
adopted  the  same/  By  the  same  doubtful  light  of  tradition^  it  ap- 
pears that  we  may  still  follow  this  caste  or  people^  along  the  banks  of 
the  river.  This,  or  Abydus,  seems  to  have  been  the  resting-place 
where  they  made  a  considerable  establishment  before  they  reached 
Lower  Egypt.*  Here,  after  the  government  had  assumed  a  mo- 
narchical form,  was  the  seat  of  an  ancient  dynasty  of  kings,  and 
Abydus  was  long  held  in  reverence  as  one  of  the  sacred  places  of 
the  people,  and  was  reported  to  contain  the  grave  of  Osiris.  At  this 

Jeriod,  it  is  probable  that  Lower  Egypt  was  a  vast  morass,  and  the 
)elta  had,  perhaps,  hardly  yet  been  deposited  by  the  periodical 
swelling  and  subsiding  of  the  river.  The  scientific  researches  of 
modern  times  give  confirmation  to  the  assertion  of  Herodotus,  that 
Egypt  was  the  *  gift  of  the  Nile/*  Cuvier  has  lent  to  Ais  hypothe- 
sis the  sanction  of  his  great  name ;  and  that  distinguished  geologist 
seems  to  think  it  by  no  means  incredible,  that  in  the  days  of  Homer, 
Pharos  really  lay  at  the  distance  from  the  main  land  described  in 
the  Odyssey.  During  the  centuries  subsequent  to  the  Deluge, 
that  almost  creative  process  of  nature,  which  is  going  on  about 
the  embouchures  of  the  rivers  in  Australasia,  may  have  advanced 
with  greater  or  less  rapidity  according  to  local  circumstances,  and 
thus  gradually  conquered  that  valuable  domain  from  the  repulsed 
and  still  receding  ocean,  till  the  Delta  and  the  adjacent  region  be- 
came the  granary  of  the  ancient  world,  and  the  solid  foundation  of 
the  stately  cities  of  Memphis  and  Alexandria.^ 

The  first  population  of  this  region  may  have  been,  as  Zoega 
supposes,  a  few  miserable  tribes  of  shepherds,  who  took  posses- 
sion of  the  neighbouring  lowlands,  where  the  vast  fertility  of  the 
vegetation  might  tempt  them  to  pasture  their  flocks ;  till  the  still 
descending  husbandmen  of  Ethiopia  introduced  the  more  produc- 
tive art  of  tillage,  and  by  means  of  canals  and  ^watercourses,  changed 
the  stagnant  swamps  into  wide  corn-fields, — ^not  merely  facilitatmg 
the  retreat  of  the  redundant  waters  at  the  periodical  season  of  over- 
flow, but  retaining  them  safely  and  regularly  distributed  over  the 

*  On  this  ■abject,  there  are  a  few  useful  observations  in  the  Lettre  k  M.  Cham- 
pellion,  par  M.  Henry.  The  rest  is  rambling,  and  more  full  of  assertion  than  rea- 
soning. 

fin  a  discourse  recently  delivered  at  Paris,  Cuvier  declared  that  *  we  come  by  a 
vtry  simple  calculation  to  the  result,  that  2000  years  before  Christ  the  whole  of  Lower 
Kgypt  had  no  eustence.'  We  presume  that  the  learned  philosopher  does  not  mean  to 
bind  us  to  the  strict  letter,  or  we  shall  find  some  difficulty,  even  on  the  lowest  system 
of  chronolocy,  in  constructing  that  kinedom  of  Egypt,  which  Abraham  visited,  and 
tht  city  of  Zoao  (Tanis),  where,  in  ail  probability,  its  king  resided. 
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surface  of  the  great  valley,  for  the  purpose  of  constant  and  general 
irrigation.  Throughout  the  whole  region  sacerdotal  colonies  gra- 
dually fixed  themselves,  in  places  either  suited  for  agriculture,  or 
traffic ;  a  new  temple,  a  new  priestly  college,  a  new  mart,  grew  up 
foy  degrees  into  a  new  city,  perhaps  a  new  kingdom,  which  either 
retained  or  threw  off  its  allegiance  to  the  parent  state.  Almost 
every  ancient  city  assumed  the  name  of  its  god ;  the  Grecian  ap- 
pellation of  Thebes,  '  Diospolis,'  was,  no  doubt,  translated  from 
some  native  term ;  Memphis  was  the  city  of  Ptha  (Hephaistos), 
Heliopclis  that  of  the  sun ;  in  later  days,  Apollinopolis,  Lato- 
polis,  and  many  others,  might  be  added. 

Probably,  however,  before  this  lower  region  was  extensively 
settled,  tlie  reign  of  the  gods  gave  place  to  the  reign  of  men : 
the  sacerdotal  government  was  changed  into  a  monarchical  form. 
Egyptian  hbtory,  properly  so  called,  begins  with  Menes,  the 
first  mortal  king.  To  the  dominion  of  the  priestly  caste  belongs, 
no  doubt,  as  Larcher  has  suggested, — that  vast  period  which 
either  ancient  Egyptian  vanity,  or  perhaps  more  modem  Egyptian 
misapprehension,  assigned  to  the  reign  of  the  gods  and  demi- 
gods. They  are  the  mythic  ages  of  Egyptian  history.  The 
30,000  years  of  the  reign  of  the  Sun,  the  3984  of  the  twelve 
gods,  and  217  of  the  demi-gods,  are,  no  doubt,  either  a  mythic 
allegory,  or  an  astronomical  problem  converted  into  history.  If 
the  key  be  ever  recovered,  it  will  most  likely  very  ill  repay  the 
pains  that  have  been  taken  to  find  it  out. 

Menes  has  been  identified  by  many  chronologers  with  the 
Mizraim  of  the  Scriptures,  for  reasons  which  no  doubt  would 
have  been  highly  satisfactory  to  good  Fluellen.  But  of  Menes  or 
his  age  we  really  know  nodiing,  except  from  accounts  which  the 
Greek  authors  themselves  give  as  vague  traditions— (pa<y»  is  the 
modest  salvo  of  Herodotus — a/r  Xtyircu  of  Diodorus,  when  he 
assigns  a  period  of  1452.  years  between  Menes  and  Sesostris. 
Whether  the  revolution  from  the  sacerdotal  to  the  monarchical 
rule  was  sudden  and  violent,  or  silent  and  peaceful,  cannot,  of 
course,  be  made  out,  yet  there  are  one  or  two  points  worthy  of 
notice.  Under  Menes,  Egyptian  civilization  made  some  consider- 
able progress  down  the  course  of  the  river.  Herodotus  ascribes  to 
him  the  construction  of  a  vast  dam,  by  which  the  course  of  the 
Nile  was  altered  and  confined,  and  the  site  of  Memphis  secured 
against  the  danger  of  inundation.  Menes,  according  to  Hero- 
dotus, was  the  founder  of  that  great  city.  Diodorus,  however, 
as.cribes  the  fame  of  its  parentage  to  (Jchoreus,  a  much  later 
sovereign.  If,  however,  any  settlement  was  made  by  Menes  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Memphis,  this  extension  of  dominion,  per- 
haps the  establishment  of  a  different  worship— that  of  Hephaistos 
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— ¥ras  not  unlikely  to  lead  to  the  first  change  in  th^  original 
polity, — the  greater  independence  of  the  throne.  One  tradition, 
indeed,  intimates  that  Menes  ivas  an  object  of  hostility  to  the 
priests  of  Thebes,  though  a  more  remote  cause  is  assigned. 

*  After  the  gods/  says  Diodonis,  *  Menes  is  reported  to  have  been 
the  first  king  of  Egypt.  He  taught  the  people  to  worship  the  gods 
and  to  offer  sacrifice.  Besides  this,  he  laid  out  tables  and  couches, 
adorned  them  with  costly  furniture,  and,  on  the  whole,  introduced 
luxury  and  a  sumptuous  style  of  living.  Whence,  many  generations 
after,  in  the  reign  of  Tnephactus,  the  father  of  Bocchoris  the  Wise, 
he,  they  say,  making  an  expedition  into  Arabia,  and  his  supplies 
&]ling,  was  constrained,  in  a  day  of  great  want,  to  live  on  the  poorest 
food  of  some  of  the  natives.  Delighted  with  it,  he  condemned  his 
former  luxury,  and  imprecated  a  curse  on  the  king  who  first  intro- 
duced the  costly  way  df  living ;  and  so  enamoured  was  he  of  this 
change  in  his  eating,  drinking,  and  sleeping,  that  he  caused  the  curse 
to  be  wriiien  on  a  pillar  in  the  sacred  c/iaraciers  in  the  Temple  of  Jupiter 
at  ThebeSjVfhich  is  the  chief  reason  that  the  fame  and  glory  of  Menes 
have  not  survived  to  later  ages.' 

Plutarch  has  the  same  story.  Is  there  not  something  here  like 
an  attempt  to  break  through  the  rules  of  caste,  to  admit  the 
people  to  the  religious  ceremonies,  and  to  violate  the  established 
rules  of  diet  ?  The  solemn  registration  of  the  curse  on  a  pillar, 
by  the  priests,  is  very  remarkable. 

From  Menes  to  the  accession  of  the  seventeenth  (or  perhaps 
fifteenth)  dynasty,  there  is  a  vast  chasm.  Herodotus  leaps  at 
once  from  Menes  to  Moeris,  whom  CharopoUion  places  in  the 
eighteenth  dynasty.  All  he  states  is,  that  the  priests  (whether  of 
Memphis  or  Thebes)  read  him  a  roll  of  three  hundred  and  thirty 
kings.  But  these  rois  faindans  had  left  no  monuments :  ^  they 
had  no  poet,  and  are  dead.'  All  the  barren  intelligence  which 
the  inquisitive  Greek  could  glean  was,  that  eighteen  of  them 
were  Ethiopians  (this  is  observable),  the  rest  native  princes,  with 
one  queen,  Nitocris,  of  whom  he  relates  a  strange  legend.  Dio» 
dorus  gives  Menes  fifty-two  nameless  successors,  then  come  two 
named  Busiris,  at  the  distance  of  eight  generations,  one  from  the 
other :  to  the  latter  of  these  he  ascribes  the  building  of  Thebes. 
After  some  interval  comes  the  famous  Osymandyas,  and  after  him, 
Uchoreus,  the  builder  of  Memphis.  The  two  historians  meet 
again  in  the  person  of  Moeris,  or  Myris.  We  have  likewise  for 
this  period  the  list  of  Diospolitan  kings,  which  Eratosthenes,  the 
Cyrenian,  professes  to  have  obtained  from  the  priests  of  Thebe^. 
*  There  is  a  strong  argument,'  says  Dr.  Young, '  in  favour  of  the 
authenticity  of  this,  from  the  agreement  of  many  of  the  etymolo- 
gies with  the  acknowledged  meaning  of  the  terms  in  the  Egyptian 
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language/  But  still  it  is  little  more  dmn  a  barren  catalogue* 
A  few  incidents  are  added  to  the  lives  of  some  of  the  kings  in  dw 
lists  of  Eusebius,  some  of  which  (as  the  death  of  Menes  by  a 
hippopotamus)  look  much  like  hieroglyphics  turned  into  real  facts.* 
So  long  as  we  have  this  vast  vacant  space,  we  proceed  rapidly ; 
but  when  we  encounter  the  crowding  kings  and  dynasties  of 
Matietho, — sixteen  long  and  regular  lines  of  princes,  we  know 
dot  how  high  we  must  extend  the  length  of  our  chronology. 
It  is  well  known  that  Marsham  attempted  to  reduce  this  for^ 
midable  array  into  regular  order,  and  within  the  limits  of  a 
moderate  period,  by  the  probable  supposition^  that  many  of  them 
were  collateral  dynasties,  reigning  at  the  same  period  in  different 
parts  of  Egypt.  This  hypothesis  is  contemptuously  rejected  by 
Champollion  ;  but,  with  all  his  zeal  for  Manetho,  he  has  not  yet 
condescended  to  give  us  a  more  rational  solution ; — and  the  notion 
that  there  were  many  kings  reigning  at  once  in  Egypt  is  not  new. 
In  the  strange  account  of  the  birth  and  early  adventures  of  Moses, 

Juoted  by  Eusebius  from  Artapanus,f  (clearly  an  Alexandrian 
ew,)  it  is  distinctly  asserted.  This,  we  acknowledge,  is  but  in- 
different authority ;  but  it  certainly  was  the  opinion  of  Eusebius, 
as  appears  from  the  Armenian  version  of  his  Chronicon,;]:  recently 
discovered,  and  published  at  Venice  by  Aucher.  Nor  is  it  a  little 
remarkable,  that  Manetho  himself  distinctly  asserts,  that  at  the 
time  of  the  expulsion  of  the  shepherds,  there  were  other  kings  in 
Egypt  besides  the  victorious  Thebans.§  As  they  are  given  by 
our  chronologers,  it  is  true  that  the  dynasties  of  Manetho  stand 
in  successive  order ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  tell  through  how  many 
hands  all  we  know  of  Manetho— except,  perhaps,  the  passage  in 
Josephus — ^may  have  passed.|| 

^_^_^  Of 

*  The  hippopotamui  was  connected  with  Typhon,  the  evil  tpirit ;  may  not  this 
refer  to  the  execration  of  Menes  ? 

f  «'«XX«vf  ya^  r«ri  rrif  *Atyv9rr»v  fU^'tXtutn'^-'Artapan.  apud  Euseb,  Prttp,  Ev<mg^ 
p.  43'2« 

X  Pano,  si  quoqoe  valde  auchis  temporum  numerus  reperiatur,  tamen  et  illius  dili- 
genter  rationem  scrutari  oporteat ;  forte  enim  iisdem  temporibtis  multos  iSgyptionim 
reges  itimul  fuisse  contigerit;  siqiiidem  Thinitas  aiimt,  et  Memphitas,  Sai  tasqiie  et 
.^Bthiopes  regnasse^  ac  interim  alios  quoque ;  et  sicut  mihi  videtur  alios  alibi;  minimi 
autem  alterum  alteri  sucoessisse  j  sed  alios  hie,  aliosque  illic  regnare  oportuisse.-— 
£tueb,  Chron.,  pp.  201 ,  202. 

§  Hirii  r«vr«  M  T*i»  \x  rnt  Sn(i«Iif,  ««)  rUf  &>.Xfif  *htyu*ru  ^ftXittf  yitiHm  ^^n 
tr«f«rr«Mri»  M  r»ht  Ttfiiwi. — Manetho  apmd  Joieph,  contra  Apion, 

II M.  de  Bovet,  in  his  <  Dynasties  E^ptiennes/  ames,  with  some  ability,  on  the 
uncertainty  and  variations  m  the  earlier  dynasties  of  Manetho.  He  may,  postiblf^ 
induce  some  readers  to  embrace  with  him  the  opiuion  of  PerizoniuS|  which  identifies 
the  Hebrews  with  t^  shepherds ;  but  when  the  worthy  ex-archbishop  of  Toulouse 
would  gravely  persuade  us  that  the  warlike  expeditions  of  Sesostris  to  conquer  the 
world,  are  nothing  more  than  a  disguised  account  of  the  peaceful  journey  of  Jacob 
into  Mesopotamia  to  obtain  a  wife,  we  can  only  compare  hiii  with  the  good  divine  of 
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Of  all  this  period,  the  moDuments  are  silent*  They  relate 
almost  exclusively  to  the  '  high  and  palmy'  state  of  the  Pha« 
raonic  kingdom.  M.  Champollion,  assisted  by  the  tablet  of 
Abydos,  has  made  some  few  incursions  into  the  sixteenth  Theban 
dynasty,  contemporary  with  the  shepherds ;  but  as  the  tablet  only 
furnishes  the  prxnomina  of  the  kings,  his  success  is  comparatively 
unimportant.  Fragments  of  older  buildings  are  said  to  be  frequently 
detected  in  the  later  works  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty  at  1  bebes, 
inscribed  with  the  legends  of  an  earlier  race,  particularly  of  Man«« 
douei,  whose  name,  whether  that  of  god  or  man,  has  been,  on  many 
obelisks  and  monuments,  studiously  effaced  by  a  hammer.  But 
as  the  identification  of  Osymandyas  with  a  compound  Ousi* 
Mandoui,  seems  to  us  one  of  the  least  satisfactory  of  his  conclu- 
sions— and  as,  in  his  recent  letters,  he  asserts  that  the  building 
described  by  Diodorus  as  the  palace  of  Osymandyas,  is  clearly 
the  Ramesseion,  the  palace  of  Sesostris— on  this  subject  we  shaU 
await  (as  our  limits  warn  us)  the  full  detail  of  his  operations. 

We  have  said  that  the  monuments  are  almost  silent  as  to  all  this 
earlier  period.  Champollion  accounts  for  this  fact  on  the  supposi- 
tion, at  first  sight  highly  probable,  that  all  the  earlier  monuments 
were  swept  away  by  the  devastating  inroads  of  the  shepherds, 
who,  after  subduing  Lower  Egypt,  extended  their  ravages  to  the 
Thebais.  The  latter  fact,  however,  appears  to  us  not  quite  clear* 
The  Thebais  was  tributary,  but  perhaps  no  more ;  and  when  we 
know  how  little  scrupulous  oriental  sovereigns  often  are,  in  using 
the  materials  of  the  '  eternal  works'  of  their  ancestors  to  establish 
their  own,  we  cannot  be  surprised  to  find  older  fragments  wrought 
up  in  later  edifices.  The  shepherd  invasion  is  an  era  of  great 
importance,  and  profound  interest :  yet  upon  this,  excepting  in 
the  passage  of  Manetho,  cjuoted  by  Josephus,  the  other  historians 
of  Egypt  are  entirely  silent.*  Nor  is  this  wonderful.  The 
priests 

oar  own  church,  who  made  out,  much  to  his  own  satisfaction,  and  with  no  little 
ingenuity,  the  identity  of  Orpheus  and  king  David.  But  M.  de  Bovet  has  stiB 
stranger  things.  The  number  of  fifty-two— that  of  the  kings  interposed  between  Menes 
and  Busixis,  are  no  more  than  the  letters  of  Ham,  Sheto  and  Japhet,  <  des  Egyptiens 
dcraient  placer  au  premier  Cham  leiur  pere,' — ch.  m.  bh.  m.  i.  mu — ph.  th.  (meaning 
fifty  and  a  fragment, '  c*est-^-dire  im  peu  plus  que  cinquante,  ce  qui  6tait  assur^meut 
bien  rendu  par  cinquante  deux ! ! ')  Seriously  speddng,  these  are  not  the  arguments 
which  will  establish  the  truth  of  the  Mosaic  histonr. 

*  There  is,  however,  a  remarkable  passage  in  Herodotus.  ^  Speaking  of  the  reigns 
of  Cheops  and  Cephrenes,  to  whom  he  attributes  the  building  of  the  p3nramid8,  he 
says— 'lliese  (their  united  reigns])  are  reckoned  at  106  years,  during  which  the 
Egyptians  sufieired  every  kind  ot  misery.  The  temples  were  shut  up^  and  remained 
unopened  during  the  whole  period.  The  Egyptians  are  not  very  willing,  from  ani- 
mosity, to  utter  the  names  of  these  kings  ;  but  speak  of  the  pyramids  as  the  work  of 
the  shepherd  Philitis,  who,  at  that  time,  pastured  his  flocks  in  that  region.'  It  b  a 
■mgolar  coincidence,  that,  in  one  copy,  the  date  asngned  to  the  xeigns  of  the  shep* 
herd  dynasty  by  Eusebius,  is  106  years.    On  this  ground,  Mr.  Fab^  haa  deduced 
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priests  were  little  likely  to  entertain  strangers  with  the  accounts  of 
these  dark  periods  of  national  shame  and  subjugation.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  passage  itself,  as  it  stands  in  Josephus,  is  by  no  means 
clear.  It  is  not  quite  certain  how  far  we  have  the  express  words 
of  Manetho,  and  where  the  comment  of  Josephus  begins. 

*  There  was  once  a  king  among  us  named  Timaus.  Daring  his 
reign,  I  know  not  how,  the  Divinity  became  adverse  ;  and  suddenly, 
from  the  parts  towards  the  East,  a  people  of  unknown  race  had  the 
courage  to  invade  tlie  country,  and  subdued  it  easily  and  without  re« 
sistance;  and,  having  mastered  the  chieftains,  savagely  burnt  the 
cities,  and  razed  the  temples  of  the  gods.  They  treated  the  natives 
with  the  utmost  cruelty :  the  men  they  slew,  and  made  slaves  of  the 
women  and  children.  At  length,  they  chose  one  of  their  body  for 
king,  whose  name  was  Salatis.  He  dwelt  at  Memphis,  levying  tri- 
bute on  the  upper  and  lower  country.' 

llie  passage  goes  on  to  state,  that,  apprehending  the  power  of 
the  Assyrians,  then  very  formidable,  they  bmlt  or  strengthened  a 
city  in  the  Saitic  Nome,  called  Abaris,  where  they  placed  240,000 
men.  Thither  the  king  went  in  summer,  distributing  to  his 
people  the  com  that  he  received  in  tribute,  and  reviewing  and 
exercising  his  troops.  Josephus  then  gives  a  list  of  five  kings  who 
succeeded  Salatis,  the  average  date  of  whose  reigns,  above  forty- 
eight  years  each,  we  will  venture  to  assert,  not  only  surpasses  all 
ordinary  estimate,  but  is  unparalleled  in  history.  We  take  the 
liberty  to  recommend  this  fact  to  the  notice  of  M.  Cham- 
pollion  Figeac.  But  the  most  curious  point  is,  that  Josephus, 
who  would  persuade  us  that  this  multitudinous,  irresistible,  con- 
quering, and  exterminating  race  of  invaders,  are  merely  the  seventy 
peaceful  persons  who  formed  the  family  of  his  ancestor,  Jacob, 
asserts  that  Manetho,  in  another  copy,  translates  hykshos,  shepherd 
kings,  as  shepherd  captives,  and  thus  overthrows  at  once  the  kingly 
dynasty  which  he  has  been  at  so  much  pains  to  raise.  There  is 
another  strange  addition,  which  has  thrown  chr6hologers  into 
great,  and,  it  should  seem,  inextricable  difficulties.  After  giving 
us  the  sufficiently  formidable  date  of  the  six  reigns,  he  goes  on  to 
assert  that  they  and  their  descendants  reigned  for  511  years. 

If  Champollion  is  right,  in  supposing  the  savage  race  of  the 
monuments  to  be  the  conquering  shepherds  of  Manetho,  they  must 
have  retained  till  their  expulsion  their  wild  habits,  rude  dress,  and 
tattooed  limbs.  They  are  still  represented  in  defeat  as  a  fierce  and 
skin-clad  race ;  nor  is  there  any  evidence  that  they  betook  them- 
selves to  agricultural  habits,  though  they  levied  large  supplies  of 

an  in^niowt,  but  now  clearly  untenable,  argument,  attributing  the  building  of  the 
pyramids  to  the  shepherds.  We,  in  general,  avoid  the  temptations  of  etymology  and 
iwrbal  analogy ;  but  the  resemblance  between  Philitis  and  the  Philistines  of  Saipture 
is  curious. 
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corn  upon  -the  natives.  They  are  said  to  have  made  Memphis 
their  capital^  but  Abaris  is  described  rather  as  the  vast  fortified 
village-camp  of  a  pastoral  horde,  than  as  the  regular  city  of  a  civi- 
lized nation.  Yet  it  has  been  perpetually  asserted^  for  the  conve- 
nience of  theorists,  that  the  shepherds  adopted  the  habits,  arts,. and 
religion  of  the  conquered  people.  This  seems  to  have  been  done 
in  deference  to  a  very  early  opinion  maintained  by  Eusebius, 
that  it  was  under  the  fourth  of  this  dynasty,  Apophis,  that  Joseph 
was  sold  into  Egypt,  and  became  first  minister  of  the  kingdom. 
Even  Heeren  enters  into  this  view  ;  we  reject  it  without  scruple, 
as  utterly  irreconcileable,  as  will  appear,  to  the  facts  of  the 
Mosaic  history. 

But  these  savage  shepherds  of  the  monuments  are  worthy  of 
still  further  consideration.  We  insert  the  description  of  Cham- 
pollion — 

«  Ces  deax  nations,  ainsi  qu'une  trdsi^me  toujours  peinte  en  rouge 
avee  des  cheveux  roux  et  m^me  des  yeux  bleus^  sont  les  ennemis  con- 
stants de  la  primitive  monarchie  E^ptienne ;  les  demiers,  surtout, 
eyidemment  les  moins  civilis^es,  puisqu'ils  se  montrent,  pour  Tordi- 
naire,  les  cheveux  longs  et  en  d^sordre,  T^tus  soit  d*une  peau  de 
boeuf  conservant  encore  son  poll,  soit  d'une  simple  pagn6  couvrant 
le  milieu  du  corps,  et  que  leurs  bras  et  leurs  jambes  sont  souvent 
d6cor<^s  d*un  tatouage  grossier.  J'ai  lieu  de  croire,  que  ces  barbares 
ne  sont  autres  que  ces  fameux  pasteurs,  ces  Hiksch^s,  qui  k  une 
^poque  trfes  reculfee,  sortis  de  TAsie  envahirent  TEgypte  et  la  d^vas- 
t^rent,  jusqu*k  ce  que  les  princes  de  la  xviii*  dynastie  eussent  mis  un 
terme  k  leurs  dtJprt^dations,  en  les  chassant  d'abord  de  TEgypte,  et  en 
repoussant  ensuite  leurs  nouvelles  invasions.  Les  monumens  Egyp- 
tiens  n'offrent  jamais  Timage  de  ces  peuples,  que  dans  un  (^tat  de 
d^fEUte,  de  captivity  ou  d'abjection.  On  les  repnjsente,  par  example, 
renvers^  et  lies  sur  les  marchepieds  du  tr6ne  des  Pharaons,  ce  qui 
met  en  sc^ne  le  yerset  du  Psalmiste :  Ponam  inimicos  tuos  in  sea- 
bellum  pedum  tuorum;  les  simples  particuliers  manifestaient  leur 
haine  pour  ces  ennemis  de  I'Egypte,  d'une  mani^re  analogue ;  car  j*ai 
reroarqu^  dans  les  collections  Cullaud  et  Drovetti,  ainsi  qu'au  cabinet 
du  roi  k  Paris,  des  sandales  en  cartonnage  de  toile,  portant,  sur  le 
point  au  cppuyait  lapianie  des  pieds^  des  figures  colorizes  de  pasteurs 
ccq}tifSi  et  des  prisonniers  appartenant  k  ces  deux  m^mes  nations 
vaincues  repr^senttJes  sur  le  c6tt5  du  tr6ne  du  roi  Horus.' — Cham" 
poiUony  Letire  a  M.  de  BhcaSy  p.  51. 

Now  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  this  hostility  to  a  red- 
haired  race  appears  in  history  as  well  as  on  the  monuments. 
Typhon  was  represented  as  red-haired ;  and  it  is  reported,  says 
Diodorus,  that  in  ancient  times,  men  of  the  same  colour  with 
Typhon  were  sacrificed  at  the  tomb  of  Osiris ;  few,  however,  of 
the  Egyptians  are  found  with  red  hair,  many,  on  the  other  hand, 
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ftmong  foreigners.  The  Typhooian  people,  sacrificed  according 
to  ManethOy  (Plutarch  de  Isid.  et  Osir.)  were,  no  doubt,  in* 
tended  to  represent  this  abominated  race — Abaris  was  a  Typhonian 
city*  From  whence,  then,  came  this  people,  entirely  difierent,  by 
all  accounts,  from  Uiat  race  with  long  dark  beards  and  flowing 
dresses,  which  are  represented  in  the  sculptures  of  Kamack  and 
elsewhere,  as  the  mortal  enemies  of  the  great  Egyptian  kings? 
The  latter,  Heeren,  very  improbably  we  think,  would  identify 
•  with  the  Hykshos,  as  they  too  are  a  pastoral  people,  flying  with 
their  flocks  and  herds  before  their  yaliant  assailants.  But  the  red- 
haired  and  blue-eyed  tribe,  clothed  in  undressed  hides,  seems  to 
indicate  a  northern,  most  likely  a  Scythian,  origin;  they  have 
nothing  of  the  Arabian  character,  still  less  of  the  remarkable  line 
and  expression  of  countenance  which,  we  know  not  from  whae 
period,  has  been  the  inalienable  distinction  of  the  unmingled  race 
r  ,  of  Israel.  The  following  observation  of  Bruce  is  worth  quoting  :• — 
v>-^  ^  Near  Yembo  there  are  some  of  the  inhabitants  who  have  red 
hair  and  blue  eyes,  a  thing  scarcely  ever  seen  in  the  coldest 
mountains  of  the  east/  Can  these  be  descendants  of  the  ancient 
Typhonian  people?  But  ChampoUion,  in  one  of  his  recent 
letters  from  Thebes,  has  started  a  new  explanation  of  the  four 
races  represented  in  the  tomb  opened  by  Belzoni,  and  exhi* 
bited  in  London,  which,  instead  of  being  that  of  Psammis,  a 
Saitic  king,  appears  to  belong  to  Ousirei  the  First.  They  are 
representatives  of  the  four  races,  Egyptians,  Africans,  Asiatics, 
and  Tamhou— construed  Europeans.  '  The  last  have  skins  of 
what  we  call  flesh-colour,  of  the  most  delicate  whiteness,  the 
nose  straight  or  slightly  arched,  blue  eyes,  fair  or  red  beards^ 
tall  and  very  slender  figures ;  they  are  cloUied  in  ox  hides  with  the 
hair  on,  and  are  real  savages,  tattooed  in  various  parts  of  the 
body — they  are  called  Tamhou,  Eurbpeans.'  Two  questions 
arise  here, — are  these  the  same  with  the  noted  people  described 
above?  and  on  what  authority  is  Tamhou  translated  Europeans? 
May  they  not  be  Scythians  ? 

But  whatever  the  origin  or  fate  of  the  shepherds,  they  were 
expelled  by  the  arms  of  the  last  of  the  contemporary  seventeenth, 
and  the  first  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty  of  Theban  kings.  It  was 
this  dynasty  which  reigned  in  Thebes  for  360  years,  from  the  nine- 
teenth to  the  fifteenth  centuries  before  Christ ;  that  raised  the 
country  from  its  prostrate  state,  covered  the  land,  at  least  the 
south,  with  colossal  edifices,  and,  with  their  successor  Sesostris, 
head  of  the  nineteenth  dynasty,  carried  their  triumphant  arms,  it 
is  said,  through  all  the  regions  of  the  world.  The  obelisks^ 
which  either  remain  in  Egypt,  or  have  been  transported  by  Euro- 
pean pride  to  decorate  foreign  cities,  are  almost  all  of  this  age. 

*  Cette 
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f  Cette  fiuniUe  Uastre  couvrit  I'Egypte  (we  quote  Champollion) 
de  grandes  ctMistructions,  et  presque  tous  les  musses  de  Tflurope 
lenferment  des  monuments  conaacr^s  k  la  m^moire  de  quelques 
uns  des  princes  qui  la  composent.  Mais  la  collection  royale  de 
Turin  en  r6unit  k  elle  seule  plus  que  toutes  autres  ensemble.' 
This  was  the  collection  made  in  Egypt  duiing  many  years  of  in- 
dustry, and  by  any  means^  by  M.  Drovetti ;  and  it  was  chiefly 
from  the  treasures  of  statues,  funerary  pillars,  bas  reliefs,  wilh 
their  inscriptions,  and  from  hieratic  papyri"*  in  the  same  place,  that 
Champollion  has  summoned  up  his  splendid  phantasmagoria  of 
the  ancient  Pharaohs.  The  tablet  of  Abydus,  though  mutilated^ 
contains  the  prsnomina  of  many  of  this  race  in  regular  succession  ; 
yet,  as  the  pnenomen  is  coupled  in  the  other  inscriptions  on  the 
statues  or  stele  with  the  real  name,  he  was  enabled  thus  to  assign 
to  each  his  proper  place  in  the  dynasty  of  Manetho,  the  ground*- 
work  of  the  whole  system.^  The  most  sullen  sceptic  will  not  with- 
hold from  M«  Champollion  the  praise  of  unwearied  industry,  and 
inexhaustible  ingenuity^  For  ourselves,  we  must  avow,  that  it 
offers  as  strong  a  case  of  historical  probability  as  can  be  made 
out  by  less  than  authentic,  consecutive,  and  contemporary  annals. 
The  system  has  worked  well,  not  only  in  the  hands  of  Cham- 
pollion— Mr.  Salt  in  Egypt  and  Champollion  in  Europe  have 
come  to  the  same  striking  historical  conclusions.  Since  he  him- 
self has  been  in  Egypt,  Champollion  has  kept  alive  the.  public 
curiosity  by  statements  of  the  highest  interest— on  the  temples,  on 
the  obelisks,  in  the  tombs,  on  statues  and  reliefs,  he  has  read  the 
legends  of  the  kings  by  whom  or  in  whose  honour  they  were 
erected ;  wonders  after  wonders  have  been  announced :  but  on 
these  points  we  must  await  the  more  complete  details ;  till  we 
have  the  full  whole  report  of  his  proceedings,  we  shall  build  only 
occasioaally  on  the  curious,  to  us  by  no  means  incredible,  illus- 

^  If  these  siaU  papers  of  ancient  times,  containing  grants  and  other  documents,  be 

riine^  so  falls  to  the  erotmd  for  eter  the  objection  so  triumphantly  urged  during 
last  century,  thai  Moam  could  not  hate  written  the  Pentateuch,  because  the  art  i? 
writing  WBS  unknown. 

f  It  has  been  strongly  urged,  that  the  names  are  sometimes  different,  according  to 
ChampoUion'i  system,  from  those  in  Manetho.  We  see  Uttle  in  the  objection.  Cham- 
pollion quotes  Syncellus,  that  the  kings  of  Egypt  had  often  two  or  three  names— 
\m9V0si  yd*  imi)  TfmtfVfit  <r»XX«;^M;  rZt  Aiyvirrmf  m  fimo'tXuf  tv^nvrm.  No  doubt  much 
of  the  coniusion  m  oriental  histor^  arises  from  the  indiscriminate  usage  of  the  title^ 
the  app^ative,  and  the  patronymic,  as  well  as  the  real  name.  In  Egyptian  history,  the 
Pharaoh  of  Soripiure — which  perhaps  lurks  in  the  Pheron  of  Herodotu»~the  appellative 
Amenophis,  beloved  by  Ammon,  Ammonius — are  instances  in  point  Champollion 
states  that  Se  is  son,  the  si^n  of  the  patronymic,  and  Sesostris  may  be  no  more  tne  real 
name  of  the  king  than  Atndes  of  Agamemnon.  It  is  possible,  too,  that  the  frequent 
recurrence  of  names,  nearly,  if  not  precisely,  similar,  may  lead  to  occasional  error  } 
if  then  Champollion,  following  the  natural  bent  of  his  disposition,  shall  sometimes 
decide  too  hastily,  he  ought  to  be  permitted  to  retract  wiuiout  impeachment  either 
on  his  general  accuraey  or  the  tounoaeit  of  his  system. 
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trations  of  Egyptian  religion  and  history,  which  he  has  collected 
from  the  monuments,  interpreted  by  the  inscriptions. 

We  have  not  space  to  lead  out  in  long  array  the  eighteen 
monarchs,  some  of  the  kings  with  their  queens  by  their  side,  who 
have  been  thus  evoked  from  the  shades  of  obliviom  The  argu- 
ments by  which  they  are  identified  are  necessarily  of  that  minute 
and  cumulative  character  which  will  not  admit  of  compression. 
We  select  a  few  of  the  most  remarkable. 

The  first  of  these  kings,  the  conqueror  of  the  shepherds,  ap- 
pears under  the  various  names  of  Amosis  and  Thoutmosis  in  the 
ancient  chronologers ;  in  the  list  of  Champollion,  he  is  Aroenoftep, 
which  may  imply,  in  some  measure,  under  the  especial  favour  of 
Ammon,  a  title  not  unlikely  to  be  assumed  by  a  king,  who,  by 
the  assistance  of  his  native  god,  had  triumphed  over  such 
formidable  enemies.  In  the  fifth  sovereign,  the  Thoutmosis  the 
Second  of  the  monuments,  the  Mephres  or  Mephre  of  Manetho, 
we  recognise  the  Moeris  or  Myris  of  the  Greeks ;  and  here,  after 
a  long  interval,  we  rejoin  our  ancient  guides  Herodotus  and 
Diodorus.  In  Mephres  we  may,  without  fanciful  etymology, 
trace  a  name  derived  from  Phre  or  Re  the  Sun ;  and  it  appears 
that  the  celebrated  obelisks,  called  Cleopatra's  Needles,  were 
first  erected  by  Thoutmosis,  in  honour  of  Phre  at  Heliopolis.  The 
greater  works,  however,  of  this  first  of  the  splendid  kings  were 
at  Memphis ;  and  hence  he  is  the  first  who,  according  to  Hero- 
dotus, writing  from  the  traditions  of  the  Memphite  priests,  had 
left  any  monuments ;  those  of  the  earlier  kings  of  that  line  being 
only  to  be  found  in  Nubia  and  Thebes.  It  was  for  the  benefit  of 
Memphis  that  the  vast  lake,  called  after  Maoris,  was  dug,  and  in 
that  city  he  built  the  great  portico  of  the  temple  of  Ptha  (He- 
phaistos). 

We  pass  on  to  the  eighth  sovereign,  no  less  a  personage  than 
the  Memnon  of  the  Greeks,  and  with  Amenophis  the  Second  we 
return  to  Thebes,  the  city  of  Ammon.  How  early,  or  through 
what  channel,  this  king  found  his  way  into  the  poetry  of  the 
Greeks,  it  is  difficult  to  conjecture ;  yet  the  Ethiopian,  the  Son 
of  the  Morning,  by  a  very  ancient  anachronism,  was  mingled  up 
with  the  exploits  of  the  Trojan  war.  He  is  mentioned  in  the 
Odyssey,  though  not  in  the  Iliad ;  made  probably  a  considerable 
figure  in  the  rhapsodies  of  the  Cyclic  poets^  of  whom  Quintus 
Calaber  is  the  echo — and  was  the  hero  of  the  ^thiopics  of  Arc- 
tinus  Milesius.  His  monumental  name  is  Amenophis,  and 
Pausanias  informs  us  that  the  celebrated  musical  statue  was  that 
of  Phamenoph,  not  Memnon,  while  a  poetical  inscription  on  the 
statue  affirms  that  the  king  was  called  by  both  names, — 
%Kkvov  avimavros'  lyai  Tlov^Xios  BoX/STvof 

fmcis  ras  Betas  Miixvovos  v  ^x/abvo^.  The 
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The  ph  is  the  Coptic  article.  This  statue^  with  its  companion, 
stood  before  the  portal  of  the  Amenophion,  a  building  of  the  most 
enormous  extent,  and,  probably,  magnificence ;  its  vestiges  and 
plan  have  been  traced,  but,  says  ChampoUion,  this  edifice,  com- 
parable in  extent  to  the  great  palace  of  Karnack,  has  almost 
entirely  disappeared. 

Not  less  splendid  was  the  last  king  but  one  of  the  dynasty — 
Rhamses,  or  tlhameses,  the  fourth  of  that  hereditary  name,  dis- 
tinguished by  the  title  of  Mei  Amoun,  loving  Ammon.  He,  too, 
was  a  warlike  prince,  and  the  immense  palace  of  Medinet-aboo  is 
covered  with  representations  of  his  exploits.  A  recent  letter  of 
ChampoUion  describes,  and  particularises,  the  various  nations  who 
were  subjugated  by  this  predecessor  of  the  greater  Rhamses,  or 
Sesostris ;  but  the  discussion  both  of  the  nations  and  names  must 
be  postponed  till  the  details  are  more  ample  and  complete.  It 
is  the  covering  of  his  monument  which  was  brought  to  England 
by  Belzoni,  and  is  now  at  Cambridge.  The  line  of  the  eighteenth 
dynasty  ended  in  Rhamses  Amenophis,  the  fifth  of  the  former 
name,  the  third  of  the  latter ;  to  him,  however,  we  shall  hereafter 
return. 

But  the  hero  of  ChampoUion's  system,''^  as  of  all  early  Egyptian 
history,  and,  if  we  are  to  believe  Diodorus,  of  their  poetry,  is  that 
great  Theban  king,  the  head  of  the  nineteenth  dynasty,  the  Sesos- 
tris of  Herodotus,  the  Sesoosis  of  Diodorus,  the  Sethos  of  Ma- 
netho,  the  Rhamses  the  Great  of  the  monuments ;  we  have  the 
distinct  authority  of  Manetho  that  he  bore  both  names, — rov  Sc 
viov  ^iOcjVf  rov  xat  PafjUff<mv  iyoi/Mfff^ivoVf — and  likewise  of  Chae- 
remon,  another  ancient  author  quoted  by  Josephus.  Everywhere 
this  mighty  king  stands  forth  in  prominent  grandeur ;  before,  and 
in  the  temple  of  the  southern  Ipsambul,  no  less  than  in  Thebes, 
and  in  the  ruius  of  Memphis,  his  colossal  statues  appear  stamped, 
ChampoUion  asserts,  with  the  reality  of  portraiture.  In  almost 
every  temple,  up  to  the  confines  of  ^Ethiopia,  his  deeds  and 
triumphs  are  wrought  in  relief  and  painting.  The  greater  part 
of  the  celebrated  obelisks  either  are  inscribed  to  him  or  bear 

*  The  circumstance  which  has  most  contributed  to  throw  an  air  of  mystification 
orer  the  researches  of  ChampoUion,  has  been  the  announcement  of  a  discovery  made 
at  Aix  previous  to  his  embarkation  for  Egypt.  A  papyrus,  written  in  superb  de* 
moiic  characters,  was  said  to  have  been  found  in  the  collection  of  a  private  eeutleman, 
read  off  at  once  with  as  much  ease  as  we  mortals  devour  one  of  Sir  Waiter  Scott's 
new  novels,  and  declared  to  contain  a  contemporary  account  of  the  campaigns  of 
Sesostris.  This,  as  Dr.  Young  has  drily  observed,  wants  confirmation,  but,  perhaps, 
the  case  has  not  been  fairly  stated  ;  hints  to  the  antiquary,  as  <  to  the  jealous^  are 
confiirmation  strong  as  proofs  of  holy  writ;'  on  some  hint  of  ChampoUion,  M. 
SalUer  of  Aix  may  have  been  tempted  to  excite  a  strong  sensation  among  his 
neighbours,  the  provincial  Uterati ;  and  the  story,  by  the  time  it  reached  Paris,  may 
have  grown  to  the  present  alarming  magnitude. 

his 
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his  record.  That  of  the  Lateran  has  been  long  known  (from 
the  curious  interpretation  of  it  in  Ammianus  Marcellinus)  to 
belong  to  a  King  Rameses ;  one  side  of  Cleopatra's  Needle  is 
occupied  with  his  deeds ;  and  besides  his  legends  in  the  ruins 
of  Luxor  and  Karnack,  the  immense  editice  on  the  western  side 
of  the  river,  which  corresponds  with  singular,  if  not  perfect 
exactness,  to  the  magnificent  palace  of  Os^mandyas  described 
by  Diodorus,  is  so  covered  with  his  legends  as  to  be  named 
by  ChampoUion,  without  the  least  hesitation,  the  Rhameseion. 

Ancient  history  is  full  of  the  triumphs  of  this  Egyptian  Alex<« 
ander  ;'*'  was  it  the  echo  of  native  legends,  either  poetical,  or,  if 
historical,  embellished  by  national  vanity,  or  containing  substan* 
tial  truth  ?  The  memorable  passage  in  Tacitus  is  at  once  the 
most  brief  and  full  statement  of  the  glories  of  his  reign.  On  the 
visit  of  Germanicus  to  Thebes,  the  elder  of  the  priests,  interpret* 
ing  the  inscriptions  in  his  native  language,  related  to  the  wonder- 
ing Roman  the  forces,  the  conquests  in  Africa,  Asia,  and  Europe, 
and  the  tribute  levied  by  the  Great  Rhamses : — 

*  The  date  of  the  accession  of  Sesostris,  as  the  head  of  the  nmeteenth  dynasty, 
is  of  great  importance,  but,  like  all  such  points,  involved  in  much  difiBculty.  M. 
ChampoUion  Figeac,  by  an  ingenious  ar^ment  deduced  firom  the  celebrated  Sothiac 
period  of  1460  years,  reckoned  according  to  data  furnished  by  Gensorinus,  and  a 
wf^-known  frapient  of  Theon  of  Alexandria,  makes  out  the  date  of  1473  B.C. 
Dr.  Young  (article  on  Egypt)  assumes  1424.  The  pamphlet  of  Mr.  Mure  is  written 
to  show  that  it  cannot  be  placed  higher  than  1410,  or  lower  than  1400.  M.  Cham- 
poUion Figeac's  argument  appears  to  us  as  unsatisfactory  as  it  does  to  Mr.  Mure,  parUr 
from  the  reasons  assigned  bv  thatjo^ntleman,  but  chiefly  from  the  uncertainty  (whicn 
Dr.  Young  has  also  observed)  of  &ing  the  reign  of  Menophres.  which  is  the  basis  of 
the  whole  system,  and  which  is  altoge&er  a  gratuitous  assumption.  It  appears  to  us, 
however,  that  the  question  may  be  brought  to  a  short,  if  not  precise,  condunon. 
Ttie  first  date  which  approximates  to  certainty  is  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  Sesack, 
or  Sesonchosis,  the  first  of  the  twenty-second  dynasty,  in  the  year  971,  or,  at  the 
earliest,  975,  B.C.  What,  then,  was  the  intervening  time  between  tills  event  and 
the  accession  of  the  nineteenth  d3ma8ty  ?  Tlie  reigns  of  the  three  series,  as  given  by 
Mr.  Mure  from  the  various  authorities,  stand  thus,— 


Euwblut. 

Euseblus.  Grk. 

Eusebfus. 

Old 

Latin  text 

text.  Syncellus. 

Armenian 
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202(194) 
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(Syncellua.) 
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194 
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543 

Add  date  of  capture 

of  Jerusalem  .    .971 

971 

971 

971 

971 

971 

1473  1481  1467  1446  1421  1514 

The  question  resolves  itself  into  the  relative  degree  of  weight  attached  to  Africanus, 
Eusebius,  or  the  Old  Chrouide,  as  to  the  reigns  of  the  tweimeth  dynasty.  It  ^ould 
be  observed,  that  there  may  be  five  years  of  error  in  the  date  of  the  capture  of  Jeni- 
•alem,  and  it  is  uncertain  at  what  period  in  the  reign  of  Sesac  that  event  took  place. 
M.  ChampoUion  Figeac^s  date,  therefore,  for  different  reasons  from  his  own,  is  aa 
probable  as  any  other ;— certainty  we  consider  at  present  out  of  the  question. 
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.  *  Mox  ym%  feterum  Thebamsi  tiiaglta  vestigia :  et  rnaoiebant  stnac- 
tis  molibiis  litterae  .^Sgyptiace,  priorem  opulentiam  complexee :  jussus- 
que  t»  senioribus  sacerdotum  patrium  sermonem  interpretari,  re* 
ferebat  babitasse  septingenta  millia  aetate  militari;  atque  eo  cum 
exercitu  regem  Rhamsen  LibyfiL,  ^thiopilL,  Medisque  et  Persis,  et 
Bactriano,  ac  ScytbiS,  potitura ;  quasque  terras  Suri  Armeniique  et 
contigui  Cappadoces  colunt,  inde  Bitbynuro,  bine  Lycium  ad  mare 
imperio  tenuisse ;  legebantur  et  indicta  geiitibus  tributa,  pondus 
argenti  et  auri,  Humerus  armorum  equorumque,  et  dona  templis,  ebur, 
atque  odores,  quasque  copias  frumenti  et  omnium  utensilium  quseque 
natio  penderet,  baud  minus  magnifica,  quam  nunc  vi  Partbonim^  aut 
potentift  Roman&  jubentur/ — Tadt.  Ann.  ii.  6a 

Let  us  trace  this  line  of  conquest,  vast,  and  perhaps  romantic 
B8  it  may  appear,  so  as  to  induce  those  writers  who,  towards  the 
Bnd  of  the  last  century,  were  for  resolving  all  history,  mythology, 
and  religion,  into  astronomy,  upon  grounds,  rather  more  plan* 
sible  than  usual,  to  consider  the  great  king  of  Egypt  no  more 
than  a  mythological  personification  of  *  the  giant  that  rejoiceth  to 
run  his  course  from  one  end  of  heaven  to  the  other.'  The  first 
conquest  generally  attributed  to  Sesostris  is  ^Ethiopia.  Some 
writers,  indeed,  make  him  commence  with  a  maritime  expedition 
against  Cyprus  and  Phoenicia,  but  the  most  probable  account 
states  that,  either  during  his  father's  life,  or  after  his  own  acces- 
sion, he  led  the  triumphant  banners  of  Egypt  along  the  whole 
course  of  the  Nile  to  the  sacred  Meroe.  He  conquered,  says 
Diodorus,  the  southern  Ethiopians,  and  forced  them  to  pay 
tribute,  ebony,  gold,  and  elephants'  teeth.  Nowhere  do  the  mo- 
numents so  strikingly  illustrate  the  history.  In  the  Nubian 
temples  representations  of  the  victories  of  this  gre^t  king  line  the 
walls.  One  at  Ealabsche  has  been  described  with  great  spirit  by 
Heeren,  from  Gau's  engravings.  It  represents  a  naked  queen, 
with  her  children,  imploring  the  mercy  of  the  conqueror.  Now, 
though  female  sovereigns  were  rarely  known  in  Egypt,  in  Ethiopia 
they  were  common.  Even  at  a  late  period,  the  Candace  of  the 
Acts  will  occur  to  every  reader.  Besides  the  queen,  there  are  th6 
spoils  at  the  feet  of  the  conqueror,  what  seems  to  be  ivory,  with 
golden  ingots,  and  huge  logs  of  ebony.  We  proceed  on  our  course, 
first  remarking  a  fact  which,  if  we  remember  rightly,  has  escaped 
the  notice  of  Heeren,  that  the  career  of  Sesostris  is  led  precisely 
along  the  line  on  which  he  has  traced,  with  so  much  ingenuity  and 
research,  the  road  of  ancient  commerce.  It  might  almost  seem 
that  the  conqueror  followed  the  track  of  the  caravan,  or  fleet,  to 
pluuder  or  make  himself  master  of  the  successive  centres  or  em- 
poria  of  commerce,  and  of  the  different  countries  from  which  the 
richest  articles  of  traffic  were  sent  forth.    The  first  step,  as  staled, 
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vas  tbesubjitgalioii  of  EUuc^May  the  next  of  Africa  to  the  west,— 
of  this,  k  is  true,  we  have  bat  an  indifierent  voucher,  that  of  a 
Latin  poet,  and  one,  in  general,  more  to  be  suspected  of  tumid 
hyperbole  than  his  brethren* 

*  Venit  ad  occasmn,  mundique  eztrema  Sesostris.* — Lucak. 
Still,  some  extensive  subjugation  of  the  Libyan  tribes  may  be 
assumed,  without  much  hesitation.     The  wild  animals  of  the 
desert  are  perpetnally  led  in  the  triumphs  of  the  Egyptian, — the 
antelopes,  the  apes,  the  giraffes,  and  the  ostriches. 

Arabia,  to  the  older  world,  was  the  land  of  wonder  and  of 
we^h.  From  the  Hebrew  prophets,  who  delight  to  dwell  on 
the '  gifts  to  be  brought  from  Arabia  and  Saba,'  to  the  latest  Greek 
and  Latin  poets — ^the  geographer  Dionysius  and  the  luxuriant 
Nonnus,  the  riches  and  marvels  of  the  land  and  people  are  per- 
petually displayed.     Let  us  hear  Dionysius. 

*      Thence  southward  trending  to  the  orient,  laves 
The  Erythrean  with  its  ocean  waves, 
Of  all  earth's  shores,  the  fairest,  richest  land, 
And  noblest  tribes  possess  that  happy  strand. 
First  of  all  wonders  ! — still  for  ever  soar 
Sweet  clouds  of  fragrance  from  that  breathing  shore ; — 
The  myrrh,  the  odorous  cane,  the  cassia  there, 
And  ever-ripening  incense  balm  the  air. 
Hence  the  well-known  and  beautiful  passage  of  Milton.     More 
sober  history-^that  of  Herodotus,  Diodorus,  Ammianus,  confirms 
this  ancient  opinion. 

Araby  the  Blest,  either  producing,  or  possessing  the  carrying 
trade  of,  those  costly  spices  and  incenses  which  were  so  prodi- 
gally used  in  Egypt  in  embalming  the  dead  and  worshipping  tlie 
gods,  would  naturally  be  an  object  of  ambition  to  an  Egyptian 
conqueror.  Accordingly,  even  before  the  triumphant  career  of 
Rhamses  the  Great,  curious  vestiges  of  Egyptian  conquest  in  the 
Arabian  peninsula  have  been  brought  to  light,  and  have  been 
alluded  to  in  M.  Champollion  Figeac's  last  chronological  notice ; 
and  Arabah  (the  Red  Earth)  is  described  as  under  the  feet  of  Ra- 
meses  Meiamoun,  in  one  of  those  very  curious  representations  of 
his  conquests  said  to  line  the  walls  at  Medinet-Abou,  and  which 
we  only  refrain  from  eularging  upon,  as  expecting  more  ample 
details.  It  was  on  a  height  overlooking  the  narrow  strait  which 
divides  Africa  from  Arabia,  that  Sesostris,  according  to  Strabo, 
erected  one  of  his  columns.  The  wars  between  the  later  Abys- 
sinian kings  and  the  sovereigns  of  Yemen,  in  the  centuries  pre- 
ceding Mahomet,  may  illustrate  these  conquests.  The  hatred 
or  terror  of  the  sea  attiibuted  to  the  later  Egyptians  was  either 
unknown  to  or  disdained,  as  the  monuments  clearly  prove,  by 
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the  great  Theban  kinp — ^more  than  one  regular  naval  engage- 
menty  as  well  as  descents  from  invading  fleets,  being  represented 
in  the  sculptures*  On  the  Re3  Sea,  Sesostris,  according  to 
history,  fitted  out  a  navy  of  four  hundred  ships ;— but  whither 
did  he  or  his  admirals  sail  ?  Did  they  commit  themselves  to  the 
trade-winds,  and  boldly  stretch  across  towards  the  land  of  gold 
and  spice  ? — are  some  of  the  hill-forts  represented  in  the  sculp- 
tures those  of  India  ? — did  his  triumphant  arms  pass  the  Gan- 
ges?—do  the  Indian  hunches  on  the  cattle,  noticed  by  Mr* 
Hamilton,  confirm  the  legend  so  constantly  repeated,  of  his  con- 
quests in  that  land  of  ancient  fable  ? — or,  according  to  the  more 
modest  account  of  Herodotus,  did  they  coast  cautiously  along, 
and  put  back  when  they  encountered  some  formidable  shoals? 
Did  they  follow  the  course  of  the  Persian  gulf,  assail  the  rising 
monarchies  of  the  Assyrians  and  Medes,  or  press  on  to  that 
great  kingdom  of  Bactria,  which  dimly  rises  amid  the  gloon\  of 
the  earliest  ages,  the  native  place  of  Zoroaster,  and  the  cradle 
of  the  Magian  religion?  Champollion  boldly  names  Assy- 
rians, Medes,  and  Bactrians,  as  exhibited  on  the  monuments; 
but  the  strange  and  barbarous  appellations  which  he  has  read,  as 
far  as  we  remember,  bear  no  resemblance  to  those  of  any  of  the 
oriental  tribes ;  earlier  travellers,  however,  have  observed  that  the 
features,  costume,  and  arms  of  the  nations  with  which  the  Egyp- 
tians join  in  battle,  are  clearly  Asiatic';  the  long  flowing  robes, 
the  Ime  of  face,  Uie  beards,  the  shields,  in  many  respects,  are 
remarkably  similar  to  those  on  the  Babylonian  cylinders  and 
the  sculptures  of  Persepolis. 

*  The  dominion  of  Sesostris,'  our  legend  proceeds, '  spread  over 
Armenia  and  Asia  Minor.  His  images  w^||till  to  be  seen  in  the 
days  of  Herodotus— one  on  the  road  betweeil  Ephesus  and  Pho- 
casa^  and  another  between  Smyrna  and  Sardis.  They  were  five 
palms  high,  armed  in  the  Egyptian  and  Ethiopian  manner,  and  held 
a  javelin  in  one  hand  and  a  bow  in  the  other ;  across  the  breast  ran 
a  line,  with  an  inscription, — "  This  region  I  conquered  by  my 
strength  {lit.  my  shoulders)."  They  were  mistaken  for  statues  of 
Memnon.'  May  we  not  suppose  that  all  the  poetry  about  the  latter 
hero  was  grounded  on  these  statues  ?  This  universal  conqueror 
spread  his  dominion  into  Europe ;  but  Thrace  was  the  limit  of  his 
victories.  On  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Euxine  he  left  a  colony  of 
part  of  his  army — the  ancestors  of  the  circumcised  people,  the 
Colchians.  Was  there;  even  then,  a  golden  fleece  on  those  shores  ? 
Were  the  rich  6ands  of  Phasis  so  productive  of  the  precious  metal^ 
as  to  tempt  the  conqueror  to  a  permanent  settlement  ?  But  his 
most  formidable  enemies  were  tbe  redoubted  Scythians.  Pliny 
and  other  modem  writers  assert  that  he  was  vanquished  by  them, 
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and  fM*  Yaileiiiis  Flaccud  bad  embodied  tb«^  igiibfliiiiibus  nituoui' 
in  terae>  Mcribing  the  victory  to  the  Gieteft  i 

a — - —        '    ^  ul  prima  Besostris 

Inttilerit  rex  b^Ua  QtiU ;  ut  clade  ftuoitmi 

Territtis,  hos  Thebas,  patriumque  reducat  ad  amti^m, 

Phasidia  boa  imponat  agris.' 
But  Egyptian  pride  either  disguised,  or  had  reason  to  deny,  tbs 
defeat  of  her  hero.  There  is  a  striking  story  in  Herodotus,  that 
whtn  the  victorious  Dariud  commanded  that  his  fttatue  shouM  take 
the  place  of  that  of  Sesostris,  the  priests  boWly  interfered,  and 
taaerted  the  superiority  of  their  monarch,  who  had  achievied  what 
Darius  had  in  vain  attempted,  die  subjugation  of  the  Scythians. 
Of  the  return  of  Sesostris,  the  rebellion  of  his  brother,  his  works 
of  peace,  the  division  of  the  land>  the  canals  he  dug,  and  the 
^itices  he  erected,  we  say  nothing,  as  we  Mrould  confine  our&elves 
t©  that  of  tvhich  the  monuments  bear  witness — his  martial  ex- 
ploit. Are  we  then  to  dismiss  all  this  long  history  of  triumphs 
and  conquests  into  the  regions  of  mythic  or  allegoric  legend  ?  Are 
w*  to  consider  it  the  pure  creation  or  the  monstrous  exaggeration 
of  national  vanity  ?— to  resolve  it  into  the  audacious  mendacity  of 
the  priest,  or  the  licensed  fiction  of  the  bard  ?  A  priori,  there  is 
nothing  improbable  in  the  existence  of  one  or  of  a  line  of  Egyp- 
tian conquerors :  Egypt  Was  as  likely  to  send  forth  '  its  mighty 
hunter,  whose  game  was  man,'  as  Assyria,  Persia,  Macedonia, 
Arabia^  or  Tartary.  On  the  other  hand,  iv^  have  the  uniform 
testiuiony  of  ancient  history,  aticient  tradition,  and  existing  hionu- 
ments.  Egyptian  history  is  reported  to  us  by  every  ancieUt  author 
i-*Herodotus,  Diodorus,  Manetho,  Strabo— and  is  assuredly  de- 
serving of  as  much  credit  as  the  scattered  fragments  of  the  oriental 
annals,  which  bear  the  names  of  Berosus  or  Sanchoniatho,  or  the 
traditions  preserved  by  more  modem  antiquaries.  The  only  history 
Whith  approximates  to  this  period  is  that  of  the  Bible,  and  this 
Ifrte  shall  hereafter  consider.  How  far  the  general  tradition  may 
be  traced  to  Egypt  as  its  sole  fountain-head,  inay  be  doubtcfd ; 
there  is  some  semblance  of  a  connexion  with  Scythian  tradition 
preserved  in  Justin  and  Jornandes;  in  the  former  we  find  the 
bame  of  a  Scythian  king,  contemporary  with  Sesostris. 

But  the  monuments  which  cover  the  wsllls  of  the  Nubian  cities, 
more  particularly  of  Thebes,  afford  thfe  strongest  confirmation  to 
the  extensive  conquests  of  one  or  more  of  the  mighty  Pharaohs. 
These  monuments,  entirely  independent,  it  rtiust  be  l-ememberfed, 
of  the  interpretations  of  their  legends  by  Champollion,  represent 
battles  and  sieges.  Combats  by  land  aha  sea,  in  countries  appa- 
rently not  African,  against  nations  which  have  every  character  of 
remote,  probably  Asiatic,  races.    There  are  rivers  which  cannot 
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bfe  the  Nil^ ;  forti^sises  wHicli,  iii  theif-  Ibcal  chahicter.  sieem  totally 
iinlikb  that  of  the  districts  bordering  on  E^j^t.  Tnfe  nature  of 
th«e  extrdordiuai-y  sculptured  is  probably  little  known  to  the 
general  rfeader ;  tVe  shall,  therefore,  inost  gladly  extract  the  ani- 
mated description  of  6he  of  them  from  the  work  of  Mr.  Hamilton, 
—-the  description  of  an  Homeric  battle,  struck  out  with  some- 
thing of  Homeric  fire. 

^  The  moment  chosen  for  the  representation  of  the  battle  is  that 
when  the  troops  of  the  enemy  are  driven  back  upon  their  fortress,  and 
the  Egyptians,  in  the  full  career  of  victory,  will  soon  be  masters  of 
the  field.  The  conqueror,  behind  whom  is  borne  aloft  the  royal 
8timdard,  is  of  a  colossal  size,  that  is,  far  larger  than  all  the  other 
warriors,  standing  up  in  a  car  drawn  by  two  horses.  His  helmet  is 
adorned  with  a  globe,  with  a  serpent  on  each  side.  He  is  in  the  act 
of  shooting  an  arrow  from  a  bow,  which  is  fuU -stretched ;  around  him 
are  quivers,  and  at  his  feet  is  a  lion  (the  corutani  companion  of  SesoitrU) 
in  the  act  of  rushing  forward.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  life  and  spirit 
in  the  form  and  attitude  of  the  horses,  which  are  in  full  gallops 
feathers  waving  over  their  heads,  and  the  reins  lashed  round  the  body 
of  the  conqueror.  Under  the  wheels  of  the  car,  and  under  the  horses* 
hoofs  and  bellies  are  crowds  of  dying  and  slain,  some  stretched  oa 
the  ground,  others  falling:  on  the  enemy's  side,  horses  in  full 
speed,  with  empty  cars,  others  heedless  of  the  rein,  and  all  at  last 
rushing  headbng  down  a  precipice  into  a  broad  and  deep  river,  which 
washes  the  walls  of  the  town.  The  expression  is  exceedingly  good, 
and  no  where  has  the  artist  shown  more  skill  than  in  two  groups,  in 
dne  of  which  the  horses,  arrived  at  the  verge  of  the  precipice,  instantly 
ML  down,  and  the  driver,  clinging  with  one  haiid  to  the  car,  the  reins 
and  whip  falling  from  the  other,  his  body  trembling  with  despair,  is 
about  to  be  hurled  over  the  backs  of  the  horses ;  in  the  other,  the 
horses  still  find  a  footing  on  the  side  of  the  hill,  and  are  hurrying  f<Nr« 
ward  their  drivers  to  inevitable  destruction ;  these  throw  themselves 
back  upon  the  car  in  yain.  Some  that  are  yet  onwounded  pray  for 
mercy  on  their  knees,  and  others  in  their  flight  cast  behind  a  look  of 
anxious  entreaty : — their  limbs,  their  eyes,  and  hands,  sufficiently  de« 
clare  their  fears.  The  equi  exammes  are  admirable,  whether  fainting 
from  loi^s  of  blood,  or  rearing  up  and  plunging  in  the  excess  of  tor* 
lure.  Immediately  in  front  of  the  conqueror  are  several  cars  in  full 
speed  for  the  walls  of  the  town ;  but  even  in  these  the  charioteers 
and  meii  of  war  are  not  safe  from  the  arrows  shot  from  his  unerring 
bow,  and  when  wounded  they  look  back  on  their  pursuer  as  they  faHL 
Further  on,  tiiore  fortunate  fugitives  are  passing  the  river,  in  which 
are  mingled  horses,  chariots,  arms,  and  men,  expressed  in  the  most 
faithful  manner,  floating  or  sunk.  Some  hftve  already  reached  the 
appusite  bank,  where  their  friends,  who  arfe  drawn  up  in  order  of 
battle,  but  venture  not  to  go  out  to  the  fight,  dri^  them  t6  the  shore. 
Otiiers,  having  escaped  by  anothet  road,  are  entering  the  gates  of  the 
towxt^  amid  the  shrieks  and  lamentations  of  those  within.    Towers, 
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ramparts,  and  battlementd  are  crowded  with  inhabitants,  who  are 
chiefly  bearded  old  men  and  women.  A  party  of  the  former  are  seen 
sallying  forth,  headed  by  a  youth,  whose  different  dress  and  high 
turban  mark  hhn  ont  las  some  distinguished  chieftain  i  cm  each  side  of 
th^  town  ate  li^ge'  bodies  of  inftmtry  and  a  great  force  of  chariots 
biuiiig  out  of  the  gates,  atid  advancing,  seemingly  by  different 
TOutM,  to  atteQk  the  besiegers. 

*  The  impetuosity  with  which  the  hero  of  the  picture  has  moved, 
has  already  carried  him  far  beyond  the  main  body  of  his  own  army, 
and  he  is  there  alone,  amid  the  dying  and  the  slain,  vict^  of  his 
j^our  and  prowess.  Behind  this  scene  the  two  lines  of  t^e  enemy 
join  tlieir  forces,  and  attack  in  a  body  the  army  of  the  invaders,  which 
advances  to  meet  them  in  a  re^lar  hne.  Besides  the  peculiarities  of 
the  incidents  recorded  in  this  mteresting  piece  of  sculpture,  we  evi- 
dently trace  a  distinction  between  the  shore  dresses  of  the  Egyptians 
tod  the  long  robes  of  their  oriental  enemies,  whethei"  Indians,  Persians, 
bi^Btetrians:  the  uncovered  and  the  covdi-ed 'hfeads^  the  different 
f&nOB  of  the  calls,  of  which  the  !Bgy{)«ians'  contiaih  two,  and  the  others 
4ree,  warriors ;  and,  above  all,  the  differencie  of  the  arms,  the  Egyp- 
tian'i^ld  being  square  at  one  end  and  round  at  the  other,  their 
wibs  a  bowand  arrows ;  the  enemy's  shield  is  of  the  form  of  the 
Oi^nmon  Theban  buckleor ;  their  inwitry  are  armed  with  spears,  their 
oharsatee^s  with  short  javelins.'  The  auAor  adds,  *  that  the  number 
c^  human  figures  in  this  battle-scene  is  not  less  than  fifteen  hundred, 
five  hundred  of  which  are  on  foot — the  rest  in  chariots.' — Hamilton* s 
Mgyptiaca^^.  115. 

But  how  is  it  that  the  sacred  .writings  preserve  Ji  profound 
silence  on  all .  the  invasions,  oooquests^  and  triumphs  of  this 
Ej^ptiatt.  Alexander)  or>  if  Champollion  is  to  be  fully  credited^ 
wkiBoeof  Adeocandera  ?  We  noust  take  up  the  ^estion  of  the 
cadBeoBkn.  between  I  the  aacoed  and  Egyptian  history  at  an  earlier 
fMiod^  lOnfdua.iBtereatiog  inquiry,  two  of  the  writers,  the  titles 
of  whoso  Works  are  prefixed  to  our  article,  M.  Coquerel,  a  Pro- 
tetiBttt>  .atid<  M.'  Greppoy  a  Roman  Catholic  divine,  Inve  entered 
likh  much,  canddut  and  ingenuity.  To  what  period  in  the  Egyp- 
tian history  ta  die  Mosaic  exodus  to  be  assigned  ?  This  question 
skeins  to  have  been  debated,  if  we  may  so  speak,  on  the  scene  of 
•dion .  among  the  Jewish  and  Grecian  writers  iu  Alexandria. 
The  faf  t  was  universally  admitted,  though  the  chrondlogy  was 
Mrarmlv  contested;  ai  to  the  fact,  it  may  be  fearlessfy  asserted, 
that  the  Mosaic  record,  independent  of  ita  religious,  sanction, 
Jiasgo/EimyUyaB  high  a  claim  to  the  character  of .  airtheoticity 
and.credifciU^;  aa  any  anoient  document;  he  wbci  ^uld.  re- 
j$Ql  tt^  would  not  merely  expoae.  his  own  sinoerity  asa  belieyer 
iftfeteeled  xeligioB^  but  hi»  judgment  as  a  philow^kval  historian. 
Nfitcaa'we.read  Ibe  histpries  of  I>iodorui;  or  Tacalosy  or  the 
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treatise  of  JosephiiB  9gaii]9t  Apipn,  lyithput  clearly  seeing;^  that 
Ae  JSgjrptiau  tiUftQiians;,,  ho|vever  ^y  Wght  dis^iw^  no  doubt 
did  noti^  tba  serviti^e  aod  th^eacapci  of  tl^e  Is^Iites  fp:)pi 
Egypt.  ]^t  hotb  tbift  and  the  chronological  (qv^tjpQ  y^fi^  earned 
on  wth  the  bliodiag  feeling  of  natioaal  pride  and  fM^hnosity  onteach 
side^  aad  itis  far  horn  likely^  tbat  we  ahould^eiHiraly  dkenftangle  the 
web  which  has  thus  been  ravelled,  nor  can  we  expect  to  receive 
any  ctirecciiiibnnation  on  this  sul]j^ot  from  the  monoments.  One 
pious  wtiter  has  taken  abnTm-  at  thi!»  siteilce ;  but  surely  widiout 
much  reason,  fbr  the  monuments  almost  exclusively  belong  (o 
Upper  Egypt ;  nor  does  a  proud  nation  inscribe  on  its  enduring 
sculptures  its  losses  and  calamities ;  it  is  the  victorious  not  di»- 
comnted  monarch  whose  deeds  are  hewn  in  stone. 

Both  M.  Coquerel  and  M.  Greppo  adopt  the   common  Us- 
seriandate,  1491,  for  the  Exodus,     rlow,  though  this  date  is  as 
probable  as.  any  other,, ^vepaonot  think  it  certain :  we  have  ^ready 
stated  the  great  variation  of  chronolog^ts  on  this  point ;  nor  is  any 
qaestiiHi  of  biblical  criticism  more  open  to  fair  debate  than  the 
authenticity*  of  the  text  1  Kings  lu.  1,  the  basis  of  this  calcuk- 
tbn.   Our  awthors  likewise  adopt  M.  ChampoUion  Figeac's  date, 
147S,  for  tbe  accession  of  Sesostris,  and  the  conkmon  term  of  121^ 
years  for  Ae  residence  of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt.  J  oseph  might  thus 
be  sold  under  Moeris  ;  Jacob  and  his  family  entered  Egypt  under 
his  successor,  Miphre-Thoutmosis,  and  departed  in  the  third  year 
of  Amenophis  Rhamses,  father  of  Sesostris.    Several  curious  inci- 
dental points  make  in  favour  of  this  systenu    -At  the  period 
assigned  to  the  ministry  of  Joseph^  dearly,  the  native  pcinces 
were  on  the  throne-^ the  priesthood  were  in  honour  and.pow^r, 
particiikriy  those  of  Phre.     The  obelisk  raised  Uy  Moem,  Mi- 
phra,  flit  Hdiopolis,  vrill  be  remendi>cred :  his  aootlibemse'bore 
the  title  of  Mi-phre.     Now  Joseph  was  manrkdita^the  danghler 
of  £et-«-*phre,  the  priest  of  Phre,  at  Opi  or  -^HeliDpolii;/  t  At 
thisipenod,  too,  the  Shepherds  were  receiitly  ^xjidUed^.aiid'tiieie- 
foro  an  <  abomination  to  the  Egyptians/  and<  the  land  ^fOddien 
was  Tacont  by  their  expulsion.     DiodonW/it 'ttiay  be  obsetwd, 
gkes  seven  generations  between  Moeris  alidSekMtrii,  wfaich^  at 
three  for  a  century,  amount  neaiiy  (o  tb^dattt  (rf  the  rcsidevce 
of  the  Israelhes  in  %ypt.     Towards  the  dose  of  Aef  ji^riod  the 
race  of  RhanMes  ascend  the  tbfone ;  and  Raaassto  iathe  neiae'of 
one  of  the  cities  built  by  the  oppressed  Israelites;   'Sueh  are  the 
csnouft  intidental  illustrations  of  this  system, -the  sam^,  wetoay 
obaerve,  with  that  of  Usher  and  Bishop  Cumbchrlaad  ^  bttt^e 
must  not  dissemble  the  difficulties.    The  ExodhSy  aeeordmg{  to 
the  datcis  adopted^  took  place  seventeen  years  before  the  dealif  of 
Amenophis;  be,  therefore^  could^  not  have  been  the  Pbarfioh 
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(|(owii^d  ip  tl^Q  Rid  Sf^^ ;  ^  di^cuHy  r«Qd«r^  %^\l  mo(Q  stiorllUis 
by  th^  Y^  interfifting  de^cnp^ion  of  the  sQpuklir»l  cuve  qf  tb« 
4in^qpbia  Y,,  xpcemily  coiqmvipicat^d  by  Cbam[|olliqQ,  and 
ivbich  s^qAs  d^^^Iy  tp  intimate  that  tl^ia  Phiu^aQh  rqpo^ed  with 
bis  an^^stors  }^  i\ip  ^plepdid  fixcavation  of  Bibaq  ^1  Malook. 

Here, however,  M.  Greppo  mpve^  a  previous  questipa — Have  we 
distinqt  authority  in  tb^  Hebrew  Scripturea  for  the  death  of  Pharaoh) 
la  the  cqptepfiporary  d^criptipp  it  is  thq  boat,  tb^  chariota,  the 
horaemen  of  Pharaoh,  which  a^e  ^wallowed  pp ;  ther$i  ia  no  expres- 
sion that  intiraatea,  with  any  degree  of  clearn^fs,  the  death  of  the 
monarch :  tb^  ftarli§8t,  apparently,  e^prftsa  authorityfpr  the  death 
of  the  king,  is  a  poetic  passage  ip  the  cxi^xvith  JPaalm,  v.  1^, 
which  is  generally  considered  to  have  been  written  after  the 
captivity,  and  even  this  niay,  perhapa,  bear  a  different  conatruc- 
tion.  There  ia  a  second  difficulty,  to  us  more  formidable. — The 
^cene  of  the  Mosaic  narrative  ia  undpubtedly  laid  ip  Lowei 
Egypt,  ^nd  aeePis  tp  6^  the  residence  pf  the  kiugs  ip  some  part 
of  the  northerp  region ;  but  it  seems  equally  dear  that  Thebef 
was  the  usual  dwe)|ing-place  of  this  Ammonian  race  of  sove- 
reigns. Tradition  agreea  >yith  the  general  impression  of  the  nar- 
rative :  it  hovers  between  Tania  and  Mepiphia^  with  a  manifest 
predilection  fpr  the  former.  The  Tanitic  branch  of  the  Nile 
la  said  to  be  that  on  which  Mosea  waa  exposed ;  and  the  ^  won- 
der9  \n  the  fiejd  of  Zoan,'  indicate  the  same  scenes  pa  much 
higher  authority.  The  LXX.  and  the  Chaldee  paraphrast  render 
Zo^n  by  Tani^.  We  are  aware  that  Cbaippollipn  will  not  '  hear 
a  rival  near  ttie  tbrope  ^  pf  his  magnificent  Pharaohs,  and  other 
opponents  may  object  the  <  all  Egypt'  of  the  Scripture.  As  to  the 
latter  objection  it  may  certainly  be  questioned  y^hetber  ^  all  Egypt' 
included  the  Thehaid ;  but  if  Clianipqlliop  (were  we  to  suggest 
the  ppaaibility  of  a  collateral  dynasty  and  a  second  kingdom,  at 
this  period,  ip  the  northern  part  of  the  region)  sboulfl  ui^ge  the 
imprpbability  that  cpnquering  apvereigni  like  Horua,  Mai^dpuee, 
or^  eapecially,  Rameaes  Meiamoup,  would  endure  the  independ- 
ence of  a  party  as  it  were,  pf  the  great  Egyptian  monarchy,  we 
can  only  rejoin  the  frequency  with  which  the  great  sovereignties 
of  the  east  are  dispiembered  by  the  assertion  of  independence  of 
sopie  powerful  satrap,  or  the  division  between  the  sons  on  the 
death  pf  a  king.^  Have  any  mppuments  been  discovered  in  Lower 
Egypt,  betweep  Mceria  and  Sesofstris?  Would  not  the  restriction 
of  the  dominiona  of  the  latter  part  of  the  great  Theban  dynasty 
to  Upper  Egypt,  and  of  their  conquests  to  the  south  and  east, 

*  In  the  twenty-eighth  year  of  ^fl;ypfu8  (the  Rameses  Hei^moun  of  the  monumentv), 
iiys  Eusebins,  in  his  Glm)n]con  (Armen.  Vers.)}  'Busiris  in  portibusNili  fluvii  tyran- 
i^^tm  exarcebat;  tjunsannttgne  pangxinoa  ■poliabat.* 
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t^CQWi  fof  Horodotusi  ^v^q  wrote  from  Mewpl^ia^  ftutt^prit^i 
making  Seso^fri^  tbe  ifnmedisit^  ^ucc««3Qr  of  Morris?  Might  pqt 
tbe  blow  inflicted  pn  the  Tanit^  kingdom,  hy  tbe  I039  of  Us  <lave 
popuUtion  aQd  it9  ar^ny,  enable  Seto^tris  with  gireat§r  e^sfi  to  coa- 
9ohdate  the  whol^  realm  ipto  qpe  mighty  moo^chy  ?  We  ve  po^, 
however,  bliad  to  the  obyectiqna  to  this  scheme,  aqd  rather  thrpnf 
it  out  for  coniideration,  than  urge  it  with  the  (eaat  po^Uivene^s, 

Yet  far  be  it  from  us  to  coofii^e  the  ipquUitiye  reader  to  a  chpice 
between  these  two  hypotheses.     He  may  cppsult  Mr.  faber,  whf| 
will  inform  him  that  tb^  PhanKnh  who  perished  in  th^  Hc4  §e^ 
was  one  of  the  Shepherd  kings ;  a  theory  tp  which  there  iiei  tbi^ 
insuperable  objection, — the  maqifeat  Egyptian  character  pf  the 
transactions  which  accompani^  the  Exodus.     Mr.  Bryant  maj 
have  pushed  the  argument  too  far  ip  his  ^  Plagues  of  Egypt,'  huf 
clearly  the  blows  s^m  fiimed  at  superstitions  purely  l^yptian. 
He  may  turn  to  Joseph  us,  and  £ind  that  the  Sihepherds  sind  the 
Israelites  were  the  same ;  but  by  what  strange  transmutation  f| 
peaceful  minister  and  his  family  of  seventy  persons  hec^n^e  ^  hprd^ 
of  conquering  savages,  itnd  a  dynasty  of  kings,  we  are  ^t  a  Ips^ 
to  conceive :  Periacouius,  however,  has  ably  supported  this  nnte^"* 
able  hypothesis.  He  will  ^nd  in  Eusebius  that  the  Israelites  entered 
Egypt  under  Apophis,  one  of  the  Shepherd  kings  (^  position  npt 
leas  diametrically  opposed  to  tbe  facts  of  the  history),  and  escs^ped 
under  Aceneheres  It.     The  Marquis  Spineto's  view  is  something 
like  this,  but  avoids  the  objectionable  part :  he  brings  them  into 
Egypt  under  Amenophis  I.,  and  expeU  them  nnder  M^ndpuee» 
the  Aceneheres  II.  of  Eusebin9>  and  from  hence  he  tbinl^s  the 
ill-omened  name  of  Mandouee  has  been  beaten  wUh  ithampaer  pnt 
of  the  monuments.      There  is  yet  aooth^or  theory,  which  we  air^ 
inclined  to  suspect  was  that  of  Mituethp>  aud  therefore  worthj  of 
consideration ;  but  it  is  so  strangely  disfigured  in  Joaephua,  thaf 
it  is  difficult  to  know  to  whom  we  are  to  asc|*^h»^  the  ^agraut  cpn* 
tradictions.t      By  this  account*  Amenophi^  was  inserted  by  Ma* 
netho  cfier  Sesostris  and  his  SP9  Kh^n^ses,  yet  h^  is  imnedi^telj 
after  represented,  either  bv  Manetho  or  Josephn^  ^s  their  jpirecle- 
cesior:  he  it  was  who  expelled  a  second  race  of  leprous  shepherd? ; 
and  bis  fate  was  moulded  up  with  a  tradition  of  a  great  ca|«strPJpth# 
connected  with  religion.    This  would  throw  the  l^odus  a  century 
later  (the  Jewish  date  comes  as  low  as  1312),  and  would  be  some^ 
what  embanrassh^  to  chronolpgers,  but  it  would  settle  the  quesr 

«  The  confusion,  whether  introduced  by  Josephus  or  not  (we  wish  we  had  Apion^t 
r^ly),  it  inezpUcable.  This  Ameni^his  certainly  appear  at  onos  the  fitheif  and 
grandson  of  S<^«tqs.  Th^recannot  well  be  a  mis^ke,  for  he  makes  i^  the  bsisis  c^  f 
regular  calcul^tio;i.  H^  reckons  the  time,  from  the  first  enp^sion  of  the  ^epherds  to 
ihd  reign  of  lliis  Amenophis,  at  518  years,  assigning  to  tne  eighteenth  dynasty  999 
jmn  (iaethtr  pa^pabto  oontoadii^lwn) ",  to  Stthos,  59 ;  to  B  mmm>  i^-^HJU^  H9.  . 
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tion  fdbout  Sesoetris ;  and  the  Jews  of  all  ages  vrere  more  likely 
to  exaggerate  than  depress  the  antiquity  of  tfaek  nation. 

If,  however,  according  to  the  general  view,  we  place  Ate  Exo>- 
dns  before  the  accession  of  Sesostris,  in  wbait  nanntr  tdo  we 
account  for  the  silence  of  the  holy  books  concerning  this  tinmrial 
conqueror  ?  M.  Coquerel  and  Greppo  answer  at  once,  and  with 
great  apparent  probability,  that  the  triumphant  irraids  of*  the 
Egyptian  marched  through  Palestine  during  the  forty  years  wtiicfa 
the  Israelites  passed  in  the  secret  and  inaccessible  desert*'  Yet- a 
preliminary  question  may  be  started, — according  to  the^gidnend 
accounts,  did  the  Egyptian's  army  pass  through  Palestinis?'  3j 
the  line  of  march  which  we  have  drawn  out,  from-  what  «eeoi 
the  best  authorities,  it  certainly  did  not,  exceptmg  possibly  on 
his  return,  and  of  his  return  nothing  is  saidy  exceptiagt  that 
he  arrived,  whether  by  land  or  sea  is  not  sfeated*  at  Pelusitun. 
We  will  not  urge  the  words  of  Justin,  that  this  great •  conqueror 
had  a  strange  predilection  for  remote  conqo^ts,  and  despised 
those  which  lay  near  his  own  borders : — ^  Longinqna  non  finitima 
bella  gerebant ;  nee  imperium  sibi,  sed  populis  sais  gloriam  quad- 
rebant ;  contentique  victoria,  imperio  abstinebant  :*  b«t  it  is  pos- 
sible that  the  comparative  insignificanoe  of  Palesdnc,  or  its  ready 
submission,  might  preserve  it  from  actual  invasion,  if  it  did  not 
happen  to  lie  on  the  line  of  march.  It  is  truef  that  Herodotus 
sends  forth  the  Egyptian  to  win  his  first  laurek  by  the  ooaquest  of 
Cyprus  and  Phoenicia:  but  the  subjugation  of  •  the  island deariy 
denotes  a  maritime  expedition.  Ihe  conquest  of  Phomicia  is 
confirmed  by  a  very  singular  monument,  a  bilingnar  inscriptso»  in 
hieroglyphics  and  arrow-headed  characters,  the  former  of  whidi 
shews  the  legend,  of  Rhamses  the  Great.  This  has  beett  found  at 
Nahar-el-Kdb  in  Syria,  near  the  ancient  Berytus.  In  fiad,  while 
Phoenicia,  already  perhaps  mercantile,  might  attract  an>  Egyptisln 
conqueror,  Palestine,  only  rich  in  the  fruits  of  the  soil^  which 
E^ypt  produced  to  the  utmost  redundance,  was  a  conquest  ^hidi 
might  flatter  the  pride,  but  would  offer  no  advantage  to  the  sovcvd^ 
of  the  Nile.  Herodotus  indeed  expressly  asserts  that  he  <  had  seen 
one  of  his  obscene  trophies  of  victory,  raised  among  tiioee-  nations 
which  submitted  without  resistance  in  Syria  Pals^tini..  Ijarcberihas 
already  observed  on  the  loose  way  in  which  the  boundaries  of  Pfedca- 
tine  were  known  by  the  Greeks,  and  has  urged  the  inkprobability 
that  the  magnificent  sovereigns  of  Judaea,  David  and  fiohjaabfa, 
would  suffer  such  a  monument  of  national  disgiaite  to  aland^  he 
supposes,  therefore,  that  it  might  be  in  theterxitoryc^ i^bcalon. 
"We  are  somewhat  inclined  to  suspect  thatoibnyof  thfesstpilhars 
naight  be  no  more  than  the  symbols  of  the  worship. of  ^Baat-Fe6r. 
Was  Herodotos  likely  to  read  a  hieroglyphic  insotiptbB  mtbont 
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tfaeassiataiice  of  his  ftiefids,  the  priests  of  Egypt?  Be  tbis  asilr  may, 
after  all,  if  we  cahnly  consider  the  niture  of  the  Jiewfsh  histDrr  i* 
the  Bible,  all  difficulty,  even  if  we  suppose  the  peaoefinl  Submis- 
sion of  the  provkice  to  the  great  conqueror,  ceases  At  onc^«  The 
Book  of  Judges,  in  about  fourteen  chapters,  frokti> the* Sd  to 
the  l6tb,  contains  the  history  df  between  three  -and  foot  cen* 
turiee.  Its  object  appears  to  be  to  relate  the  suoce^sfve  calamities 
of  the  nation,  and  the  deliverances  wrought  by  ^  men  raised  up 
by  the  Lord/  But  the  rapid  march  of  Sesostris  through  the  uii*- 
resistiBg  territory,  as  it  might  ^exercise  no  oppression,  would 
dtmand  no  deliverance.  More  particularly,  if  it  took  place  during 
one  of  the  periods  of  servitude,  when  masters  and  slaves  bowed 
together  beneath  the  yoke,  it  would  have  added  nothing  to  the 
ignominy  or  burthen  of  slavery.  Perizonius,  indeed,  has  not 
scrupled  to  place  the  conquest  of  Sesostris,  in  accordance  wiA 
his  chronological  system,  under  the  Canaanitish  serf  itude. 

But,  if  much  obscurity  still  hang  over  the  coincideffce  of  sacred 
and  profane  history  at  this  period,  when,  some  centuries  krter,  the 
EgyptiaQ  and  Jewish  annals  renew  their  interrupted  connexion, 
the  hghts  thrown  upon  both,  by  the  discoveries  in  hieroglyphical 
literature,  are  both  striking  and  satisfactory*  The  marriage  of 
SolomoQ  with  the  royal  daughter  of  Egypt  is  the  first  point  of 
coincidence.  It  may  be  worth  observing,  that  we  now  again:  ind 
a  Tanite  dynasty,  the  twenty-first,  on  the  throne.  But  the  head 
of  the  twenty-second  is  a  more  important  personage,  the  Seson* 
chosis  of  Matietho,  the  Shi^onk  of  the  Monuments.-*—^  And  it 
came  to  pass,  in  the  fifth  year  of  King  Rehoboam,  thalt  Shisbak, 
King  of  Egypt,  came  up  against  Jerusalem  (1  Kings  ;3n^  26), 
whh  twelve  hundred  chariots  and  three^soore  thousand  boi^emett : 
and  the  people  were  without  number  that  eam^  up  viithl  hbn'  out  bf 
Egypt,  die  Lubims  (Lybians),  the  Sukkiims  (Tro^odites)^*tiiiri 
the  Ethiopians.' — 2  Chron.  xii.  S*  Champolliob '£ates  <  that  he 
has  found  at  Karnak  a  sculpture,  in  which  thirty  nationsi  tete  led 
before  die  triamf^ant  Shishonk,  among  which  appears; 'ifif  le^ble 
characters,  Joudaha  Maiek,  the  King  of- the  Jem'S^  The  imme- 
diate successor  of  Shishak,  or  Shishonk,  vt^as'  Osorcbeii,  iden- 
tified wkh  that  Zerah,  the  Ethiopian,  whb/  M^tfa  fa^  difierent 
fortune,  went  out  against  the  religious  Asa  <'With>an'host  of  an 
hundred  thousand,  and  three  hundred  chariots  j  ^^sml-  came  unto 
Mnresha.'^£  Chr^n.  xiv.  ^9.  -     >    r 

In  the  declioe  of  the  two  Hebrew  kingdeto*,  the  prophets 

mingle  together,  still  more  perpetually,  thewbriiki^  EdifofAans 

'  ttid  the  hostsof  Egypt;     it  is  against  their  uM^d  fbrces  lii^t  the 

Aitei^rian  kings  wage  vipanr.    Msaiah  hath  wtflk^d  ifcatiefobfi 'three 

yeaia  for  a  sign^and.a  wonder  upon  Egypt*  Mid  tkpiMiiEAiopk; 
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ao  shall  th«  Kiog  of  Aiiyria  lead  aw^y  tbe  Egyptiaw  priaoBeri, 
and  the  Ethiopians  captive  *  *  *  and  they  shall  be  afraid  and 
ashamed  of  Etliiopia,  their  expectatioq,  and  of  Bgjpt,  their 
glory.' — Isaiah  xx.  2—5.  It  appears  from  the  concurrent  testi- 
mony of  history  and  the  monumeuts,  that  at  this  time  the  tide  of 
conquest  had  rolled  do^n  the  Nile,  the  Ethiopians  had  risen  to 
great  power,  and  a  dynasty  of  three  kings  sat  in  succession  on 
the  united  thrones.  Of  these  three,  Sabaco,  Sevechus,  and  Tir- 
hakahy  the  names  have  been  made  out  on  the  monuments— Sabaco 
as  Sabakopf,  at  Abydus,  by  Mr.  Salt,  or  as  Schabak,  according 
to  M.  Champoilion.  Sevechus  appears  on  some  scarabei  in  the 
Museum  of  Charles  the  Tenth.  Tarak,  or  Taraco,  was  found  by 
Mr.  Salt  on  more  than  one  monument  in  Nubia  and  Egypt,  as 
well  as  by  Champoilion  in  the  European  collections.  There  can  b^ 
little  doubt  that  the  former  is  the  So  (the  Sua),  to  whom  Hoshea 
sent  an  embassy. — 2  Kings  xvii.  4.  Tarak,  or  Taraco,  is  with- 
out doubt  the  Tiriiakah,  the  Ethiopian,  who  came  out  to  fight 
against  Sennacherib. — 2  Kings  xix.  9 ;  Isaiah  xxxvii.  9*  The 
Necho  and  the  Hophra  of  Scripture  (Vaphres  or  Apriea)  have  be«a 
made  out  with  equal  certainty ;  and  with  their  names  the  con- 
nexion of  sacred  and  Egyptian  history  ceases  for  a  time,  when 
both  monarchies  were  swept  to  the  earth  by  the  devastating  con- 
quest of  Nebuchadnezzar. 

Our  limits  do  not  permit  us  to  follow  the  decipherers  of  hiero- 

51yphics  through  the  names  of  the  Persian  and  Macedonian  kings, 
Xerxes,  Alexander,  and  the  Ptolemies,  down  to  the  period  of  Ae 
Caesars,  whose  appellations  and  titles,  still  written  in  hieroglyphic 
characters,  enable  the  antiquary  to  discriminate  between  the  archi- 
tectural works  of  the  earlier  and  the  later  ages ;  thus  reversing, 
with  somewhat  amusing  freedom,  the  judgments  of  former  dilet- 
tanti, who  certainly  had  the  happy  skill  of  frequently  mistaking 
the  most  modem  structures  for  the  most  ancient, — thqse  of  the 
Antonines  for  those  of  the  Ptolemies, — those  of  the  Ptolemies 
for  those  of  the  Pharaohs.  But  it  b  not  only  on  the  history 
alone,  but  likewise  on  the  religion,  the  mythology,  the  laws  and 
civil  usages  of  this  most  wonderful  people,  that  the  mouumeiits, 
the  sculptures,  and  paintings,  elucidate  by  the  hieroglyphic  in- 
scriptions,  may  be  expected  to  throw  a  strong,  if  not  a  clear 
and  distinct,  Ugbt:  we  shall  see  that  race,  venerated  for  their 
wisdom  by  all  antiquity,  in  their  religious  processions,  pomps, 
and  sacrifices — in  their  sepulchral  rites  and  offices  for  the  dead ;  we 
shall  see  them  on  the  tribunal,  and  in  the  administration  of  their 
laws,  as  we  have  ahready  in  the  field  of  battle.  We  await  with  lively 
interest  the  full  statement  of  M.  Champollion's  reaearchei ;  and 
ahall  hear  wit|i  the  hig^e£(t  satisfaction  that  his  gov^nuBent  shaU. 
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oav^  eoablqf^  \^m  tfl  ^large  ^  $elf|  of  ji^quiry  apop  tb€(  litei  of 
th^  totally  raioe^t  ^Q(i  aln^qU  buried,  citiQ9  of  Lower  Egypt — ' 
MemphUi  Sais,  qr  HeliopQ^^ ;  foe  i\  is  nqt  on  the  surface,  or 
above  the  earth  alone>  t^a^  ioippr^aQt  discoveries  m^y  be  made ; 
there  is  reason  tp  believe  that  much  of  tl^e  secret  of  Egyptian 
lore,  perhaps  that  of  hfur  n^y^t^ries,  apd  all  the  hidden  yvisdoo)  of 
her  priesu,  piay  still  be  preserved  in  her  subterranean  chamber^ 
and  pas^ag^*  ^Q  ni^y,  i^dee(]{  b^  doomed  to  nev^  4isapppintr- 
ment  j  but  pertaiply  no  perjpd  ev^r  ^RP^^^d  to  promise  so  fairly, 
more  especially  if  |he  r^ular  govefnmept  of  the  present  ruler 
shall  continue  to  favour  and  X^W^^X  «^urf(  tbe  r^search^s  of  Euro*- 
pe^n  learning  and  enterprise ;  if  tbe  ffiQ(|ern  ^  ppnstitutionat  sove- 
reign '  of  Egypt,  lincl  bis  ^  parliament,'  ^all  restore  iftme^hing 
like  law,  qrder,  and  peace  to  this  interesting  country,  wbose  hu- 
miliated and  melancholy  state  of  oppression,  ignQran(:;e,  and  bai>* 
barism,  so  sac^ly  contrasts  Yf\^  her  ancient  splendour,  and  glory, 
^nd  vyisdoip. 


M' 


Art.  V. — Travels  in  y^rious^  P^frfs  of  Peru,  inchdim  a  Yeq,r't 
Residence  in  Pqtosh  By  Ed^pnd  Temple,  Knight  of  the 
Royal  and  pijjtinguisbed  Qr^er  pf  Charles  III.  %  vqlf.  8vp. 
London.     ^830. 

[R.  TEMPLE  is  one  of  tbose  lively  and  entertaining  writew 
"  who  possess  tbe  happy  knack  of  blending  instruction  with 
amusement.  Though  a  d-deoaV'^  captain  in  a  regiment  of  Spanish 
dragoons,  he  floea  ^ot  nret^nd  tobave  galloped  at  so  furious  a  rate 
over  the  plains  of  8puUi  Ao^erica,  as  Captain  Head  did,  though 
no  dragoon,  acroaa  the  Pampas;  biit  in  activity,  good  humour, 
and  equanimity,  he  yieUs  to  none.  He  meets  Mfith  diflSculties 
numerous  and  serious  enough,  but  he  makes  none  and  complains 
of  none.  He  is,  in  truth,  just  that  sort  of  cheerful,  contented 
comp<ignon  de  voyage  that  one  ^yould  wish  to  ^yel  with,  whether 
on  the  road  or  on  paper.  His  knowledge  of  the  S{>ani8h  lan- 
guage enables  him  to  give  many  lively  ^nd  characteristic  sketches 
of  the  nianners  and  customs  of  th^  South  A^ierican.s,  always 
Aree  from  any  ill-natured  or  sarcastic  remarks.  If  w^  were  dis- 
pose4  tp  bi^t  ^  f^ult,  it  \\'quld  bp  tl^^t  be  dwells  rather  ^q  long 
pn  point;  tb^t  did  not  require  it- 

'  Tte  PotQsi,  La  Pa^i  W  Pw*vian  Mining  Association,'  Mr. 
Temple  tells  us,  was  one  of  the  niqe  hiindred  and  ninety-nine 
SfM^ulatioQS  of  th«  %U-ape<:ula4iQg  year  1825  ;  and  a  v^  pretty 
oq^Q^m  it  ttfrn^d  Qut  tp  ba.  AnMWg  the  long  list  of  ito  em- 
ploy^ a^  l^me  and  ahr^;  (bit  young  IrJahnan  had  the  honour 
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of  being  enrplled ;  and  he^  as  secretary  to  the  establisbioent  at 
Potosi,  General  Paroissien^  Uie  chief  co^imissionerv  Barpa  c{e 
Czettritz,  the  chief  of  the  minin^.department)  apd  Mr.  §ci;ivener, 
a  young  gentleman  coover^^nt  m  mineralogy, — forth  with  f»)l.f9^t 
out  from  Londoii  ^  in  ai>d  o?i ,  a  highly^fasbionable  caffrj^g?>' 
provided  by  the  Association,  and  well  stowed  with  ging^brea4- 
nuts  and  peppermint^dropa,  and  all  sorts  of  luxuries. to  cfwfoit 
them  on  their  future  journey  across  the  continent  of  Soul)^  Aine- 
rica.  Arriving  at  Falmouth,  they  embarked  on  his  Miyee^'s.gpqd 
packet-brig  Frolic,  for  a  passage  to  Buenos  Ayres,  of  wlucb  lAu 
Temple  gives  a  whimsical  and  amusing,  and — we  are  suflicieaitly 
acquainted  with  sea-aflfairs  to  say — a  very  accurate  a<x:ount ;.  de- 
tailing, with  considerable  humour,  what  usually  occurs  to  those 
unhappy  beings  who,  for  the  first  time,  are  doomed  to  cintss  the 
Atlantic  in  a  ten-gun  brig. 

On  preparing  to  depart  from  Buenos  lAyif^s,  it  was  found  that 
the  ^  fashionable  carriage'  they  had  exported  firom  Lon^  Aore  was 
totally  unfit  for  the  journey  before  them ;  this  fine  affair  was  coU' 
sequently  left  to  grace  the  establishment  of  some  lucky  trader  in 
hides  and  tallow ;  and,  in  lieu  of  it,  they  had  to  purchase  a  long 
coach  of  the  Omnibxks  genus,  called  a  galeraf  and  two  baggage- 
carts,  to  each  of  which  were  required  four  horses;  there  were  be- 
sides nine  peones  (lads  of  all  work),  with  a  capital  to  nianage  the 
concerns  of  the  journey,  carrying  with  them  a  number  of  ap^des, 
shovels,  and  pickaxes,  which  wc^e  stated  to  be  absolutely  xvscesAary 
for  the  purpose,  as  Mr,  Temple  says,  of  converting  the  peoneSi 
occasionally,  iuia  pionetrs.  Ihe  postilions,  nearly  as  wild  as  (he 
twelve  horses  they  mounted,  ^  recalled,' .  says  Mr.  Temple,  '  £»r- 
cibly  to  my  memory  the  *'  boys"  of  my  native  land.' 

'  The  uncombed,  dishevelled  locks-^tbe  once  black  bat  of  man^ 
dinted  shape,  pitched  somehow  or  other  on  the  head — the  rent  gar- 
ment of  a  Bpecies  of  fneze — the  bare  leg,  indifferent  to  a  squeeze  be- 
tween the  horses — the  spur  (a  most  unmerciful  instrument  of  punisb- 
ment  in  this  country)  attached  to  the  naked  heel — the  devH^i^ay^cfire 
kind  of  way  in  which  they  galloped  us  through  ruts,  over  stones^  and 
round  sharp  corners — the  nourish  of  the  whip  above  the  bead — the 
wild  shriek  to  encourage  the  horses  to  go  faster  when  the  animals 
were  going  as  fast  as  they  had  power  to  go— the  arch  glance  of  pride 
and  satisfaction  occasionally  cast  backwards  at  the  passengers  within, 
and  accompanied  wHh  the  touch  of  the  hat,  evidentiy  meaning, 
•*  There  's  driving  for  you,  your  honour !" — altogether  awaken^ 
reflections  in  my  mind  that  occupied  me  yery  happily  until  we  etopped 
at  La.Figura.' — voJ.  L  pp.  71,  72, 

We  need  not  stop,  however,  to  notice  particularly  tbe  contnuiad 
forest  of  tall  thistles  which  occupies  the  first  fauidred  miles  of  the 
Pampas  ;  nor  dwell  on  the  immeaaity  of  the  vaaC  pfaun  Ihattuo^ 
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ceeds  thb>  of  which  a  line  of  j>erfect  letel^  extending  about  a 
hundred  and  twenty  miles,  consists  of  rich  pasture,  as  far  as  the  eye 
can  reach  on  either  side,  without  a  tree  or  a  stone,  and  covered 
with  vast  herds  of  cattle  belonging  to  the  resident  Gauchos,  a  de- 
scription of  persons,  whom,  in  comparison  with  the  peasantry  of 
England  or  France,  our  traveller  considers  little  better  than  a 
apeci^s  of  baboon.  The  rapidity  with  which  the  galera  and  bag- 
gage^:^^  were  whirled  over  these  plains  at  the  rate  of  ten  to 
twtftlve  miles  an  hour,  making  not  less,  on  one  day,  than  one  hun- 
dred ttiid  twenty  English  miles,  widi  the  thermometer  above  QO"* 
-^^e  $atne  postilions,  or  petmes,  performing  the  whole  task  without 
any  symptom  of  fatigue — is  a  feat  almost  equal  to  that  of  Captain 
Head,  when,  stripped  of  all  incumbrance  in  the  shape  of  clothing, 
he  broiled  the  beef-steak  under  his  haunches. 

Mr.  Temple  thinks  the  road,  or  track  rather,  from  Buenos 
Ayres  to  Cordova,'  might  be  shortened  nearly  one  hundred,  in 
Ae  distance  of  five  hundred  and  fifty,  miles ;  but  he  says,  what  i» 
true  enough,  that  neither  pains  nor  judgment  were  ever  exerted  for 
the  benefit  or  convenience  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Spanish  colo- 
nies by  their  late  uirworthy  rulers.     The  town  or  city  of  Cordova 
WHS  once  die  head-quarters  of  the  Jesuits,  when  they  ruled  with 
ancontrolled  sway ;    but  their  power .  is  now   gone,  though  the 
priesthood  would  still  appear  to  keep  up  a   certain  degree  of 
influence  over  the  twelve  or  thirteen  thousand  inhabitants  of  the 
town.  We  knew  that  books  of  all  kinds,  except  missals  or  breviaries 
for  the  mass,  were  rigidly  prohibited   by  the  Holy  Inquisition ; 
bet  we  could  not  have  supposed  that,  the  restraint  being  now 
removed,  and  full  liberty  of  thought  and  action  for  several  years 
past  established,  books  would  not  eagerly  have  been  sought  after 
by  the  Spanish  part  of  the  population ;   yet  our  traveller  says, 
a^r  making  a  journey  of  six  hundred  miles,  ^  I  have  not  yet  met 
with  a  single  book  in  the  house  of  any  private  person  since  I  left 
Buenos  Ayres.'     At  that  place   education,  he  says,  has  made 
rapid  strides;   and  as  the  tree  of  knowledge  is  not  difiicult  to 
transplant,  and  is  sure  to  flourish  with  but  common  attention,  we 
should  have  thought  its  spread  would  have  been  more  extensive. 
The  old  Spanish  government  gave  no  patronage  to  its  cultivation 
— 80  far  from  it,  indeed,  that,  when  Charles  IV.  was  petitioned 
for  permission  to  found  a  university  in  Venezuela,  the  council 
of  me  Indies  advised  his  majesty  to  reply,  that  he  did  not  con- 
ceive it  necessary  that  learning  should  be  encouraged  in  America* 
As  little  did  the  rulers  of  this  magnificent  country,  from  whose 
bowek  alone  they  drew  alV  their  wealthy  totally  neglecting  its  sur- 
,hc0,  consuhf  in  the  slightest  degree,  the  convenience  of  their 
sttlg«ctB ;  on  the.  contrary^  tbeir  policy  was  to  read#r  the  com- 
munication 
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nunication  between  th^  protitibes  va  diffibult  is  possible,  tbat 
the  people  might  not  cothpare  and  discuss  their  grievances,  and 
combine  fdr  &eir  relief.  RondS  thfere  were  none ;  and  as  to 
bridges;  we  believe  it  woold  b^  fai  tAhi  tb  look  fdr  d  Sitlgl^  edifice 
wordiy  of  the  name  in  all  Sotidl  America ;  we  doubt  even  if 
a  ferry  or  a  raft  ha*  beeti  supplied  for  phblic  convenience.  Mr. 
Temple  found  the  ritfer  Santitigo  to  deep  and  rapid,  diat  he  and 
his  piirty  were  unable  to  pass  without  unloadiiig  the  galera  and 
the  baggage-carts,  and  having  every  article  towed  over  in  a  most 
itiartificial  vehicle^  called  a  balsa;  but  we  mu^t  leave  bur  facetious 
traveller  to  describe  thid  machine  of  primitite  simplicity. 

*  Take  a  dried  bullock's  Ude,  pinch  up  each  of  the  four  comers, 
put  a  stitch  with  a  thorn  to  keep  thbse  corners  together,  and  your  boat 
is  made.  For  use,  place  it  upon  the  water  bbttotn  downwards  ;  then, 
to  prevent  its  natural  tendency  tb  turn  bottom  fipibards,  put  one  foot 
immediately  in  the  centre,  and  let  the  other  follow  with  the  ibost  deli- 
cate caution ;  thus,  standing  breathlefis  in  the  middle,  ybu  are  now  to 
shrink  downwards,  contracting  yoar  body  precisely  in  the  manner  in 
which,  probably,  in  your  childhood,  you  have  pressed  a  Jriar  into  a 
snuff-box.  This  position,  however  inconvenient,  serves  to^ conceal  a 
considerable  share  of  timidity  from  3rour  companions,  though  not  from 
the  spectators,  who  line  the  banks  of  the  river,  indulging  in  loud  wild 
laughter.  When  crouched  down  in  the  bottom,  sundry  articles  are 
handed  in,  and  ingeniously  deposited  round  you,  until  ^e  bcdsa  sinks 
to  about  an  inch,  or,  perhaps,  an  inch  and  a  half  from  the  water's 
edge ;  it  is  then  considered  sufficiently  laden.  A  naked  peone  now 
plunges  into  the  stream.  *'  Mercy  on  us  !"  is  the  natural  exclamation ; 
fbr  the  first  impression  ftoih  the  Shock  is,  that  yourself  and  all  your 
property  are  going  to  the  bottom  ;  but  you  are  instantly  relieved  from 
this  very  probable  conjecture,  by  the  peone*s  taking  hold  of  one  of 
the  corners  of  the  balsa,  (which  projects  like  that  of  a  cocked  hat,)  and 
askingyou— "jB^laF.  hienT*  "Are  you  comfortable  ?"  To  this  question 
you  reply  by  a  nod  of  the  head,  for  the  use  of  the  tongue  is  lost ;  but 
even  if  words  were  at  command,  yon  may  not  wish  to  commit  yourself 
by  expressions  diametrically  opposed  to  feelings  and  symptoms ;  or 
you  may  wish  it  to  be  imagined,  as  is  sometimeB  practised  in  perilous 
situations,  that  your  profound  silence  indicates  indifference  of  danger, 
or  may  pass  for  coolness  and  presence  of  mind.  Silence  also  conyfys 
an  idea  of  gravity,  and  of  resignation  to  your  fate,  which,  indeed,  is  no 
more  than  becoming,  when  you  feel  persuaded  that  nothing  short  of  a 
miracle  can  prolong  your  existence  beyond  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  The 
nod  being  given,  a  peone  on  the  shore  imparts  a  gentle  impulse  to 
your  tottering  bark,  while  the  peone  in  the  water,  keeping  hold  of  the 
corner  with  one  hand,  strikes  out  With  the  other,  and  swims  away  with 
you  to  the  opposite  bank.  The  moment  ybti  tbuch  it,  so  great  is  your 
Joyful  surprise  at  arriving  perfectly  safe,  that  all  the  perils  of  your 
Toyage  are  fergotten,  and  you  soon  find  out  (as  is  often  the  case  in 
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lifb),  tBat  your  ini&ginaftion  had  represented  dangers  and  difficuldas^ 
where,  with  a  little  caution,  there  existed  neither  the  one  nor  tiie  other/ 
—p.  125-127. 

By  means  of  this  clumsy  and  dangerous  machine,  and  along  a 
track  that  doeft  not  Atiywherb  dedeirve  the  nakne  bf  road,  have  die 
whole  communications  been  kept  up  with  the  most  distant  pro- 
tineesy  and  all  the  millions  in  gold  and  silver  conveyed  from  the 
ifaibes  of  Potosi^  and  other  parts  of  Peru,  to  Buenos  Ay  res,  for 
moUe  thdU  two  hundred  years.  The  Pilcoraayo  river,  which  rises  in 
Potosi^  and  the  various  branches  that  fall  from  Peru  into  that  mag- 
nificent stream,  the  Paraguay^  have  never  once  been  looked  at  with 
the  view  of  rendering  them  navigable  ;  so  little  did  any  kind  of  im- 
ptt>vement  br  public  benefit  enter  into  the  minds  of  the  Spanish 
government,  or  those  who  administered  its  affairs  in  the^e  distant 
colonies.  Th^re  was  one  paramount  object,  to  which  everything 
MSe  was  subservient ;  and  that  was,  to  secure  to  itself  per  fas  et 
riefas  as  much  gold  and  silver  as  could  possibly  be  procured. 

Mr.  Temple  thinks  there  is  no  spot  in  the  new  world,  or  per- 
haps in  the  world  at  Isirge,  more  inviting  to  emigrants,  with  smalt 
capitals,  than  the  province  of  Tucuman.  The  city  of  San  Miguel 
del  Tucuman 

^  is  seated  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the  most  fertile  plains  in  the  world, 
producing  rice,  Indian  com,  wheat,  barley,  the  sugar-cane,  tobacco, 
iiiiidty  fruits  and  Vegetables,  and  whatever  else  the  husbandman  may 
dtesire  to  cultivate.  Blafck  cattle,  horses,  mules,  sheep,  and  goats, 
roam  ih  large  flocks  and  herds,  in  superabundant  pasture.  The 
Ihountains^  about  sii  leagues  from  the  town,  arc  covered  vnth  wood 
and  timb<sr  of  the  finest  kind  ;  orange  and  lemon-trees  abound  upon 
the  declivities,  and  the  summits  are  clothed  with  rich  pasture,  whither 
the  cattle  are  driven  during  the  hot  months  of  summer.' — ^vol.  i.,  pp. 
140,  141. 

The  forests  bf  this  province  are  said  to  contain  some  of  the 
most  useful  and  bedutifhl  woods,  whether  for  building,  for  ma- 
chinery, or  for  furniture.  They  supply  most  of  the  wood-work 
used  in  the  mining  districts.  Immense  axle-ttees,  some  of  which 
are  said  to  have  employed  three  years  on  the  road  before  reach- 
ing PotoSi,  at  the  cost  of  one  thousand  to  fifteen  hundred  dollars 
^ach,  are  procurfed  in  these  forests.  Otahge  trees  grow  to  a  size 
unknown  ih  Europe,  and  whole  cart-loads  of  the  fruit  are  conveyed 
to  the  towb  by  any  one  who  chooses  tb  take  the  pains  of  gathering 
ihem. 

Here  Mr.  Templfe  supplied  himself  with  a  pair  of  boots,  as 
rude  and  novel  in  their  construction  as  the  balsa.  They  are 
without  seam,  or  h  single  Stitch, — the  leg,  foot  and  sole  being 
ftll  of  otie  piiBce ;  and,  wfe  are  told,  fit  most  admirably.    The  fol- 
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lom'u^f  mootmuftamd  by  a  sketch,  is  our  audior's  nc^ifi  for 
makiDg  Ifaem : — 

^  Take  a  horse,  cot  off  his  hind  legs  considerably  above  the  hocks ; 
pull  the  skin  down  orer  his  hoofs,  just  as  if  you  were  paUing  off  a 
stocking ;  when  off,  scrape  the  hair  from  the  skin  with  a  sharp  knife, 
and  remove  every  particle  of  flesh  that  may  have  adhered  to  the  in- 
side ;  hang  the  skins  to  dry,  and  in  the  process  of  drying  draw  them 
two  or  three  times  on  your  legs,  that  they  may  take  their  shape,  form, 
and  figure.  The  upper  part  A  (about  twelve  inches  above  the  hock) 
becomes  the  mouth  of  the  boot ;  the  round  projecting  |>art  of  the 
hock  B  the  heel ;  the  foot  terminates  at  C  (the  fetkx:k  jomt),  where 
it  is  cut  to  the  required  length.' — ^voL  i.,  p.  150. 

These  boots  are  called  betas  de  potro  ;  and,  we  are  assured^  are 
very  light,  and  as  '  easy  as  a  glove.* 

The  horses,  however,  are  not  so  cleverly  or  cheaply  shod  as 
Mr.  Temple  was  booted.  A  pair  of  their  shoes  cost  eighteen 
shillings, — '  a  price,'  says  our  traveller,  '  at  which  a  tolerable 
horse  might  be  purchased.'  The  German  baron  thought  it 
monstrous  that  he  should  pay  more  than  one-third  of  the  whole 
value  of  his  horse  for  only  /la^shoeing  (being  shod  on  the  fore- 
feet only) ;  and  observed,  in  good  German- English,  that  '  he 
could  shod  get  in  his  country  all  four  horse  foots  fur  sechzehn 
groschen.* 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  civility  of  the  people  of  this  part  of 
the  country.  ITieir  houses  were  open  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  travellers;  but  the  landed  proprietors,  in  particular,  had  suffered 
dreadfully  from  the  revolution.  The  party  lodged  at  the  house 
of  Don  Jos6  Torres,  a  gentleman  of  large  landed  property,  who, 
at  one  period,  possessed  upwards  of  three  thousand  head  of 
horned  cattle,  out  of  which  only  eight  cows  now  remained,  the 
sens  de  guerre  having  eased  him  of  the  rest.  They  had  left  him, 
however,  large  massive  dishes,  forks,  spoons,  drinking  cups,  and 
candlesticks,  of  silver ;  and  his  wife  wore  neat  shoes  and  white 
stockings  on  pretty  feet,  and  was  fair  and  cleanly  in  her  person ; 
but  '  dirty,  half-naked  children,  and  dirtier  slaves,  male  and  fe- 
male, were  all  of  one  party.'  Neatness  and  delicacy  are  by  no 
means  the  characteristics  of  the  Creoles  of  South  America,  at  least 
in  their  houses ;  but  in  their  evening  dresses,  for  the  promenade 
or  the  tertulia,  '  the  South  American  ladies,'  says  Mr.  Temple, 
'  equal  those  of  any  other  country  in  the  neat  and  tasteful  embel- 
lishment of  their  persons.'  The  Marquess  of  Otavi  is  another 
instance  of  the  losses  which  wealthy  individuals  have  sustained  by 
the  revolution,  it  is  stated  that  he  had  been  plOndered  at  different 
times,  by  different  parties,  of  horned  cattle,  horses,  mules,  and 
sheep,  to  no  less  an  amouat  than  thirty  thousaod  head,  exclusive 
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of  omtributions  ^ich  he  had  ckeerfuliy  mmI  volnatatily  paid  in 
support  of  the  cause  of  independence.  This  noble  owner  of  an 
estate,  which,  we  are  told,  extends,  in  one  direction,  upwards  of 
thirk/  leagues,  was  sitting  on  a  mud  bench,  leaning  on  a  table 
covered  witii  a  piece  of  old  carpet,  when  Mr.  Temple  entered  the 
large  unfurnished  apartment.  After  a  hearty  welcome,  the  old 
marquess  led  him  into  the  saloon,  '  where  a  ragged  peone  spread 
a  dirty  towel  on  the  table,  and  was  directed  to  put  the  chair  for 
the  cavallero.'  Another  peone  brought  in  '  an  armful  of  dingy 
silver  plates,  which  he  scattered  and  clattered  on  the  table,  with 
several  forks  and  a  knife.'  A  family  dish  o(chup^, — bits  of  mutton, 
potatoes,  onions,  and  pepper,  stewed  together, — was  followed  by 
broiled  ribs  of  mutton.  A  large  silver  goblet,  filled  with  water, 
stood  in  the  centre  of  the  table ;  and  here  ended  the  marquess's 
entertainment ;  and  we  are  told  that,  since  the  revolution,  '  this 
may  be  considered  r  tolerably  accurate  outline  of  the  general 
mode  of  living  in  Peru,  among  that  class  of  people  which,  in 
England,  we  denominate  the  first.' 

Donna  J  uliaua,  a  rich  widow  of  Potosi,  known  for  her  piety, 
charity,  and  benevolence,  as  '  La  buena  Cristiana,'  is  the  only 
person  mentioned  by  Mr.  Temple  as  living  in  a  style  suitable  to 
her  circumstances.  The  curate,  a  Dominican  friar,  and  our 
author,  sat  down  with  this  lady  to  dinner.  A  Peruvian  boy^ 
three  girls,  a  fine  negress  slave,  and  an  elderly  confidante,  were 
the  attendants.  '  For  nearly  an  hour,  immense  silver  dishes  were 
carried  in  and  carried  out  with  the  various  compositions  of  our 
repast.'  From  every  one  of  the  numerous  dishes,  it  was  observed 
that  Donna  Juliana  took  a  large  plateful,  sometimes  two,  which 
were  handed  to  one  of  the  Peruvians,  and  placed  in  a  distant 
comer  of  the  room.  In  like  manner,  a  portion  was  taken  from 
the  sweetmeats,  and  other  articles  of  the  desert, — ^all,  as  our 
author  found,  on  inquiry,  ^  to  be  given  to  the  poor.' 

*  Every  day  in  the  year,  at  two  o'clock,  several  poor  persons 
attended  at  the  house  of  La  buena  Cristiana^  and  took  their  seats 
upon  the  staircase  :  some  of  them,  aware  no  doubt  of  the  lenient  dis- 
position of  their  benefactress,  encroached  even  to  the  door  of  the 
dining-room,  where  a  scene  rather  unusual  to  a  European,  certainly 
to  an  Englishman,  and  one  of  interesting  curiosity  too,  was  daily  to 
be  seen, — that  of  a  tribe  of  beggars,  assembled  en  socikte^  in  a  re- 
spectable mansion,  eating  with  silver  spoons,  out  of  silver  plates  and 
dishes,  without  any  watch  over  the  property,  or  even  a  suspicion  of 
its  being  likely  to  be  missing.  In  mentioning  this  daily  charitable 
drstribution — happy  contrast  to  "  the  crumbs  from  the  rich  man's 
table!"— I  must  not  forget  to  remark,  that  the  reserved  portions  of 
sweetmeats  were  for  the  children  who  acoompwried  their  parents ;  « 
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trifling  obsenration,  perhaps,  but  it  bas  its  weight  in  detcribiDg  the 
character  of  the  venerable  Lady  Bountiful  of  Potosi.' — ^vol.  L,  p.  383. 

The  more  limited  land  proprietors  in  the  fertile  provinces  of 
Tucuman,  Salta,  and  Tarija,  lived  pretty  much  in  the  same  styl« 
as  the  Marquess  of  Otavi,— cAupe,  broiled  mutton,  and  watery 
being  the  standing,  and,  as  it  appears,  the  only  dishes.  In  the 
beautiful  province  of  Tarija,  Mr.  Temple,  addressing  himself  to 
a  decent-looking  man,  asked  if  he  could  give  him  a  little  bread  ? 
*  Bread  !  that  is  an  article,  cavallero,  absolutely  unknown  here,*— 
aJ}solutamente  desconoddo  aca.  He  had  some  sheep  on  the  side 
of  the  mountain,  but  nothing  else  ;  yet  he  was  lord  of  the  manor, 
and  his  estate  in  front  of  his  door  extended  four  leagues.  Hit 
bouse  was  a  mere  hovel ;  but  his  wife  and  children  were  be- 
dizened with  diamond  rings  and  pearl  necklaces.  How  happens 
it  that,  where  nature  has  bestowed  her  bounty  so  lavishly — a  fruit- 
ful soil  and  a  fine  climate — man  sits  down  in  indolence  and  apathy, 
without  one  jingle  comfort  or  convenience  ?  A  bad  government, 
in  the  first  instance,  followed  by  an  unsettled  one,  acting  oa  an 
ignorant  and  semi-barbarous  population,  may  perhaps  explain  it ; 
but  habitual  idleness  must  not  be  omitted  among  the  causes ;  it 
is  this  that  makesthe  Dutch  boor  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  con- 
tented with  his  schaap's-^lesch. 

Whatever  be  the  cause,  the  fact  is  that,  in  this  magnificent 
country,  the  peasantry  everywhere  wear  the  marks  of  poverty  ia 
their  appearance,  dress,  and  hovels.  '  In  one  of  these,*  says 
our  author,  '  which  was  not,  in  any  respect,  superior  to  a  com- 
mon Irish  cabin,  and  which,  with  all  its  furniture,  I  should  have 
thought  a  dear  purchase  for  twenty  dollars,  I  was  interestingly 
surprised  at  discovering  a  utensil  of  a  very  humble  description, 
but  of  noble  capacity,  made  of  pure  silver/  The  scantiness  of 
population  in  the  fine  province  of  Tucuman,  and  in  the  whole  line 
of  road,  is  also  something  very  remarkable.  Mr.  Temple  observes, 
on  meeting  General  Alvear  on  his  way  to  Buenos  Ayres, — *  this 
was  only  the  fourth  time  we  had  met  with  travellers  in  a  distance 
exceeding  twelve  hundred  miles.'  '  Richly-wooded  hills,*  he 
continues,  '  majestic  mountains,  fertile  plains,  and  limpid  streams, 
display  their  charms  throughout  an  almost  eternal  summer,  to  the 
indolent  inhabitants  of  a  few  unseemly  huts,  within  thirty  miles  of 
the  capital  of  the  province.' 

On  reaching  Salta,  a  town  which  our  author  compares  with 
Dundalk,  he  estimates  the  travelling  distance  from  Buenos  Ayres 
at  thirteen  hundred  miles.  Here  the  road  northward  ceases  to  be 
a  carriage-way,  and  it  becomes  necessary  to  pt-ovide  mules.  At 
this  place,  letters  were  received  from  the  Association,  announcing 
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that  thirty-eight  persons,  with  stores  of  every  kind,  had  been  em 
barked  in  the  good  ship  Potosi,  bound  for  Arica,  in  Lower  Peru  ; 
and  that  the  outfit  would  amount  to  forty  thousand  pounds.  This 
intelligence  induced  our  secretary  to  set  off  post  for  a  ride  of 
some  tive  hundred  miles  to  Potosi,  to  negotiate  matters  with  the 
Bolivian  government.  He  now  commenced  a  journey  over  grand 
mountain-scenery,  rugged  and  barren,  without  a  single  habitation 
or  a  living  soul  to  be  met  with,  along  the  dreary  road,  from  post 
to  post.  The  wild  cries  of  the  guanacos,  scudding  in  small  herds 
on  the  mountain  tops,  seemed  to  accord  with  the  dreary  solitude 
of  the  scene.  These  creatures,  by  travellers  coming  from  the 
southward,  are  first  met  with  in  the  ancient  territories  of  the  Incas. 
The  gentle  and  docile  llama,  the  camel  of  Peru,  may  here  also 
be  seen,  bearing  slowly  its  burden  of  some  seventy  or  eighty 
pounds  in  weight;  as  are  also  two  other  species  of  the  same 
family,  the  vicugna  and  the  alpaca.  The  following  extract  will 
convey  some  idea  of  what  perilous  passes  are  to  be  encountered 
on  this  main  road,  from  the  wealthy  province  of  Peru  to  Buenos 
Ayres : — 

*  In  the  afternoon,  I  had  to  ascend  and  descend  the  highest  moun- 
tain I  had  ever  yet  crossed.  After  winding  for  more  than  two  hours 
up  its  rugged  side,  and  precisely  in  t]ie  most  terrifying  spot,  the 
haggage-mule,  which  was  in  front,  suddenly  stopped ;  and  well  it 
might — poor  little  wretch — after  scrambling  with  its  burden  up  such 
fatiguing  flights  of  craggy  steps  ;  the  narrowness  of  the  path  at  this 
spot  did  not  allow  room  to  approach  the  animal  to  unload  aud  give  it 
rest.  On  one  side  was  the  solid  rock,  which  drooped  over  our  heads 
in  a  half-arch  ;  on  the  other,  a  frightful  abyss,  of  not  less  than  two 
hundred  perpendicular  feet.  Patience  was  indeed  requisite  here,  but 
the  apprehension  was,  that  some  traveller  or  courier  might  come  in 
the  contrary  direction,  and,  as  the  sun  was  setting,  the  consequences 
could  not  fail  of  proving  disastrous  to  either  party.  At  one  time,  I 
held  a  council  to  deliberate  on  the  pi*udence  of  freeing  the  passage  by 
shooting  the  mule,  and  letting  it  roll,  baggage  and  all,  to  the  bottom. 
In  this  I  was  opposed  by  the  postilion,  though  3os6  and  myself  were 
of  opinion,  that  it  was  the  only  method  of  rescuing  ourselves  from 
our  critical  situation  before  nightfall.  I  never  felt  so  perplexed  in 
my  life:  we  were  all  useless,  helpless,  and  knew  not  what  to  do. 
After  upwards  of  half  an  hour,  (perhaps  apprehension  may  have 
added  a  few  minutes  to  this  dubious  and  truly  nervous  pause,)  the 
mule,  of  its  own  accord,  moved  on  slowly  for  about  twenty  yards, 
and  stopped  again ;  then  proceeded,  then  stopped,  and  thus,  after  two 
hours'  further  ascent,  we  gradually  reached  the  summit.  Two  or 
three  times  I  wished,  for  safety's  sake,  to  alight,  but  actually  I  had 
not  room  to  do  so  upon  the  narrow  edge  of  the  tremendous  precipice 
on  my  left.'— vol.  i,,  pp.  2ao,  261, 
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Our  thiveiler  "wm  less'  feittinate  on  Ms*  retofiiofer  tbe  motnir 
•  tains  of  TariJR  :^- •  "  ••"•     -'• '."■•'    ..i 

*  Ouel  was  the  sight  to  seens  tdilUig  ujp  "ftill  flfl»ea^miI««of  attwft* 
tinued  st^p  to  the  siitamit  of  the  Gorderilla;  tliat  KerefornM  tLtii^t 
round  the  south*' western  ettrenitfof  ^e  provinoei  of  Tarija^t  hmt 
crueller  bf  far  to  behold  the  \vretcbed«  wretched  sbule  thiti  sHpfwdi^ 
the  edge  of  a  precipice,  and^^away  I  e&hibUing  ten  thou^iwd^^ap^Qfr 
sets,  round,  round,  round  I  dowoj,  downf-^own  !  nio^  \hiipdiff{4^4#4 
ninety-nine  thousand  fathoms  deep  ! — certainly  not  one  yar(](  le^,  ^c- 


vicwnng  the  microscopic  diminution  of  the  mule,  as  it  revolved  with 
accelerated  motion  to  the  bottom,  carrying  with  it  our  >vhole  gran^ 
store  of  provision.' — vol.  ii.,  p.  400.  '. 

And  here  they  were  obliged  to  le^ye  th^  ppor  animal  to  its 
fate,  which  there  was  no  doubt  would  be  tbat  of  being  devoured 
by  condors.  But  a  far  more^serious  accident  befe)  our  traveller  « 
few  days  after  this.  A  favourite  horse,  that  he  bad  pturchased  on 
his  journey  to  Potosi,  got  loose,  and  galloping  off  after  a  herd  <tf 
his  own  species,  speedily  disappeared,  and  was  never  r^o vered. 
His  apostrophe  to  this  animal  affords  one  of  the  ilumetmis  tn^ 
stances  which  justify  the  character  w6  gavfe  at  aftartittg  bf  Mfr. 

Temple.  ,  .        ,        '    '  \  '. 

*  *'  My  horse,"  said  I  to  myself,  "  my  best  horse,  my  favourite 
horse,  my  companion,  my  friend,  for  so  long  a  time,  on  ioumeys  of 'i^b 
many  hundred  miles,  carrying  me  up  and  down  mountams,  dlong  the 
edges  of  precipices,  across  rivers  and  torrents,  where  the  safety  of  the 
rider  so  often  depended  solely  on  the  worthiness  of  his  animil— to 
lose  thee  now  in  a  moment  of  so  much  need,  in  a  msmner  so  un^- 
pected,  and  so  provokingly  accidental,  aggravated  my  Ibis.  The 
constant  care  I  took  of  thee  proves  the  value  1  set  oA-thy  baeitta.^^  At 
the  end  of  many  a  wearisdhie  journey;  accommodatron  !and<  ccaMtfi 
for  thee  weve  kivacriaUy  my  first  consideration,  let  mine  bs  wliifat.thf|r 
might*  Not  even  the  severity  of  the  past  night  oould  induce  ^m^^ 
deprive  thee  of  thy  nig  .for  my  own  gratification.  '  And.  inii^t  Ji.now 
suddenly  say  farew^l  ?r— Then  farewell  I  my  trusty  ffiei)4 !;  i  A  Aofj- 
sand  dollars  are  in  that  portmanteau :  had  I  lost  eveijy  one  of  tHpiflj 
they  must,  indeed,  have  occasioned  regret,  but  never  couljd  they  ,have 
excited  such  a  feeling  of  sorrow  as  thou  hast,  my  best,  my  fayoxiiitp 
horse — farewelU" '-^vol.  ii.,  pp.  41J,  412. 

The  postUioiiy  tnentioned  in  the  passage  wfaeif^,  i  the  ,,  o^le 
stopped  shorty  was  a  pedestrian  Peruvian.  The  a]ia€ri^y,<of  tWse 
persons  is  said  to  be  so  astonishing  that  neither  horsey  mule,  adr 
llama  can  have  an^  chance  with  them.  *  I  have  heard^'  aaya  Mt. 
Temple, '  that  it  is  not  uncommon  for  one  of  tfa^se  muUt<hm  to 
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pevfonn  4hivtff  leagiieft  fpoln .  sunrise  4o-  sunsef /  Hiese  PeroTians 
are  generally  middle-sized,  muscular  men,  living  chiefly  ^n  Indian 
cmui  polatQQSy  aad  oAer  vegetables,;  the^  beverage  is  water — 
4biit  is  to  say»i¥fhen  they  cannot  get  dikch-rrun  iatoxjcQting  liquor 
iBide  ilroul  Indian  com,  something  like  the  bowaa  of  aorthern 
Africa* '  The  mode  of  making  it,  and  the  *  mumbling '  of  the  paste 
iferttie  ino«rtbs  of  old  tvomen,  bear  a  remarkable  similarity  to  the 
thK^tig  of  kava  on  the  Sandwich  Islands. 

"  '^*  A  quantity  of  Indian  corn  is  pounded  into  a  fine  powder  and  placed 
iil'  a  1ieap>  round  which  as  many  old  women  (I  always  observed  they 
W^re  bid  women)  as  can  form  a  convenient  circle  sit  down  upon  the 
gjK>utid,  and,  filling  their  mouths  with  the  powder,  chew  it  into  a  paste 
p-perhaps  "  mumble  "  would  be  the  appropriate  term ;  for  to  *'  chew/* 
1  presume,  there  must  be  teeth,  but  in  this  operation  the  performers 
are  toothless.  When  the  paste,  then,  is  mumbled  to  a  sufficient  con- 
ristency,it'is  talteiliou*  6f  the  motrth,  and  rolled  between  the  palms  of 
^e  hands  into  a  ball, ^^netJatly  about  the  size  of  a  grape-shot,  but 
varying,  of  <N)iirst,  ^coording  to  the  capacity  of  the  mouth  from  which 
tke  su&tanee  is  taken.  The  balls  are  piled  in  a  pyramid,  until  the 
Aovrer  of  the  mais  h  fipisheid ;  they  are  then  placed  upon  a  fire  to 
bake.  Alter  this,  they  are  pat  into  a  given  quantity  of  water,  where 
tbey  ferss^nt*  I :fm  not  aware  th*t  any  other  ingredient  bused.  The 
{qomePTitatipo  fonna  the  beverage  called  "  chica,"  which  is  the  nectar 
of  the  Indians  ;  and,  although  inebriating,  it  is  by  no  means  injurious 
tp  healtb.  In  hot  weather,  I  roust  acknowledge,  notwithstanding  the 
process,  which  is  a  most  unsightly  scene  to  witness,  a  draught  of 
chica  is  extremely  grateful ;  though  I  Itnow  not  how  to  describe  the 
t^tey  nearer  than  what  may  be  imagined  would  be  obtained  by  a  mix- 
ture of  small  beer  and  indijQFerent  cyder,  yet  is  it  considered  as  nutri« 
tjous  among  the  labouring  classes  as  porter  is  in  England.' — ^vol.  ii.^ 
pp.  43,  44. 

;/.  While  almosi  universal  paverty  reigns  in  the  fertile  valleys  and 
pkiiisofrToGuinan  and  Salta  and  Tarij%  we  camiot  be  sur* 
jyris^  to  meet  with  it  among  the  defiles  of  the  barren  OKmntains. 
ISfft^it  might  be  expected  that  the  postmasters^  ^ho  aref  a  sort  of 
public  functionaries,  should  be  placed  in  more  decent  circum- 
stances thati  the  following  dialogue  between  one  of  them  and  our 
traveller  would  imply : —  • 

*  Wlien  I  asked  for  meat,  I  received  the  customary  answer—**  No 
fudy  Sehor!*'  "  There  is  none,  Sir!'* — ^for  potatoes,  "  No  hoi,  SehorP* 
—for  milk,  **  No  hod,  Senor  !  ''—for  eg^s,  **  No  hai,  Senor  /•'—•*  What 
hate  you  then  V  **  No  hai  nada,  Senor r  *♦  Noihii^  at  all,  Sir!" 
To'ifolrm  a  true  ideaf  of  the  effect  of  this  dismal  Announcement  of 
famine  to  a  starving  traveller,  it  is  requisite  to  have  heard  the  peou* 
libfly  moumfol  tone  in  Avhich  "  No  haU  Senor/  No  hai  nada^  Senor  /*' 
is  sighed  out  of  the  mouths  of  these  people.  Poverty,  want,  misery* 
%iQd  affliction,  are  conveyed  at  once  in  the  melancholy  sentence,  and 
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a  single  glance  Mund  the  abode  where  the  stranger  stops  confirod  its 
lamentable  truth.' — ^vol.  i.,  pp.  275,  276. 

Two  days  travelling,  after  taking  leave  of  diis  poverty-stricken 
postmaster,  brought  our  author  among  scenery  of  a  new  appear- 
ance. The  road,  without  being  improved,  now  indicated  the 
approach  to  some  great  town  or  city. 

*  iJt  was  no  longer  an  unfrequented  solitude,  as  I  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  find  it.  Peasantry,  with  droves  of  asses  and  flocks  of  beau- 
tiful llamas,  were  to  be  seen  passing  to  and  fro ;  some  strolling  lazily 
to  the  city,  laden  with  fruits,  vegetables,  Indian  corn,  flour,  charcoal, 
Are -wood,  and  other  necessaries  ;  some  returning  from  the  market  at 
a  brisk  pace,  after  disposing  of  their  burdens,  and  hastening  many 
leagues  into  the  fruitful  valleys  of  the  country  to  renew  them.  Indians, 
male  and  female,  with  poultry,  milk,  eggs,  and  sundry  commodities  for 
consiunption,  enlivened  the  way,  and  apprised  the  hungry  traveller 
that,  although  surrounded  by  bleak,  uncultivated,  and  uncultivMe^ 
mountains,  he  was  still  in  the  land  of  the  living/ — vol.  i.,  pp.  982,  2SS, 

Suddenly  appeared  in  the  distance  a  high,  cone-shaped  moun- 
tain, of  a  reddish-brown  colour,  which  there  was  no  mistaking — 
'  that  celebrated  mountain  whose  hidden  treasures  have  withstood 
the  laborious  plunder  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  and  still 
remain  unexhausted  :  the  mountain  of  Potosi.'  The  town  of  tlie 
same  name  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  this  mountain,  M'hich  rises 
^  like  a  colossal  sugar-loaf  above  it,  to  the  height  of  nearly  three 
thousand  feet;  and  which,  although  half  an  hour's  walk  distant, 
yet  seems  so  close,  that,  if  it  were  to  fall  over,  it  wrould,  to  all 
appearance,  overwhelm  the  whole  city.'  Its  absolute  height  above 
the  level  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  was  stated,  by  Dr.  Redhead,  at 
15,981  feet,  which  differs  only  eleven  feet  from  a  subsequent 
measurement  by  Mr.  Pentland,  who  travelled  in  South  America 
ott  scientific  pursuits.  The  tov^n  itself  is  13,265  feet,  and  con- 
sidered by  our  author  <the  highest  inhabited  place  upon  the 
globe;'  though  M.  Humboldt  took  the  farm  of  Antisana,  in  the 
province  of  Quito,  which  be  makes  13,000  feet,  to  be,  *  without 
doubt,  one  of  the  highest  inhabited  spots  on  the  earth.'  The 
city  of  Quito,  which  the  same  ingenious  author  sets  down  as  ^e 
next  highest,  is  only  9621  feet, — lower  than  Potosi  by  3600  feet. 
But  we  may  observe  that  both  these  gentlemen  are  mistaken  ;  for 
highly  elevated  as  these  places  are,  there  are  whole  towns  on  the 
banks  of  the  Sutledge,  behind  the  Himalaya  mountains,  at  an 
elevation  of  thirteen  to  fiflteen  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea ;  a  height  as  far  superior  to  any  human  habitation  m  the  Cor- 
dilleras of  the  Andes,  as  are  the  Dhawala-giri,  the  Juminiwatdri, 
and  some  other  peaks  of  the  oriental  range,  to  Chimborago  or 
Ylimani.    The  peak  of  Chimborago  vi^aa  considered  by  Humboldt 
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the  highest  of  the  cordilleras  of  the  Andes ;  but  Mr.  Temple  was 
informed  by  the  chief  commissioner,  who  took  a  warm  interest  in 
such  subjects^  that  the  height  of  Ylimani  had  been  given  to  him 
as  21,800  feet,  which  exceeds  that  of  the  former  by  350  feet — » 
and  this,  he  says,  agrees  with  the  estimate  of  Mr.  Pentland,  and 
the  observations  of  Br.  Redhead. 

An  inferior  mountain,  which  rises  like  a  buttress  at  the  feet  of 
the  large  cone,  on  the  side  next  the  town,  is  called  by  the  Indians 
the  son  of  Potosi ;  every  stone  of  this  (though  less  rich  than  the 
father)  is  said  to  be  in  some  degree  metalliferous,  and  it  contains 
mines  from  which  considerable  quantities  of  silver  have  been  ex* 
trac.ted.  Of  the  great  coue^  Mr.  Temple  gives  the  following 
account  i — 

*  In  the  large  one  there  are  not  less  than  five  thousand  bocas  minds 
(mouths  of  mines)  ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  there  are  five  thousand 
distinct  mines,  for  several  mines  have  two,  and  some  three,  different 
mouths  or  entrances.  This  may  convey  a  tolerably  feir  idea  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  cerro  is  perforated,  but  no  idea  can  be  formed 
of  the  nature  and  state  of  the  mines  themselves,  which  have  been 
worked  from  their  discovery  to  the  present  ^ay,  without  the  slightest 
regard  to  method  or  even  to  common  convenience.  I  entered  several, 
in  which  I  was  obliged  to  crawl  for  many  yards  on  my  hands  and 
feet;  an  estimate  may  thence  be  formed  of  the  disadvantage  at  which 
the  labourers  work,  and  of  the  great  loss  of  time  that  must  ensue  in 
conve3nng  the  ores  out  of  the  mines  in  sheep-skin  aprons,  as  practised 
by  the  Indians.' — voL  i,  pp.  808,  303. 

Mr.  Temple  gives  a  detailed  account  of  the  method  of  extracting 
the  metal  from  the  ores,  as  practised  in  the  mining  establishments 
of  Potosi — which  is  that  of  stamping,  washing,  and  amalgamating 
with  auicksilver,  and  is  no  doubt  capable  of  considerable  improve- 
ment m  the  different  processes.  Mr.  Temple  says  that,  a  few 
years  before  the  revolution,  forty  ingenios  (laboratories)  were  in 
active  operation  at  Potosi,  and  produced,  at  a  moderate  calcula* 
tkm,  eight  thousand  marcs  (about  four  thousand  pounds  avoirdu* 
pois)  of  pure  silver  weekly.  In  their  more  recent  state,  according 
to  Humboldt,  they  are  not  the  first  in  ^e  known  world,  but  may  be 
ranked  immediately  after  those  of  Guanaxuato,  the  richest  mining 
district  of  Mexico.  But  the  revolution  which  has  since  taken 
place  has  greatly  deteriorated  all  the  mining  concerns  of  South 
America,  and  ^  nowhere,'  says  Mr.  Temple,  ^  has  destruction 
been  more  mischievously  active,  more  complete,  and  more  mani- 
fest, than  on  the  property  of  the  azogueros  (minmg  establishments) 
of  Peia.'  Their  expensive  machinery  has  been  wantonly  destroyed 
— their  extensive  ingenioi  have  been  plundered  and  dilapidated — 
their  mines  have  crumbled  in,  and  filled  with  rubbish  or  with 
water — and  the  arbitrary  enactions  of  the  contending  militiuy 
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chiefs^  have  reduced dhfoff  iprapriotorB  ta«a  alat^ 0£tegg«vy.  iSdll, 
however,  the  minea'dre  n^t  «Atirelj}/ab^idofeieA  oartcnipkMhKtvfrer' 
there  are,4till  fi£leeD  ^ig^ibs  at' wci-k/io»(i9(lidbited<kiiIe}iiii|i^ 
Potosii  «Dd  these  >  afe)  >ellated   to^  pvoduoe)  *  oolledtivtiy;< )  oa'/|iii« 
averagey.fiftaeahuikdredmarfis  ofi  a]lvear>^iieekIyvODnMirl^.lft6^Q06i;i 
sterling  per -atiQiiin*  i  •>'!   «•»  ^-."i"    .-'t  vt.irMi- h  nM(tcriii..t,n  ^..n 
Mr.  Temf^Ie  giines'  a  jprtm/fretai  t'cunmia  tnianliBaipi  p^s'Hit«d!  - 
to  him  by  Dn  Nicol/dranrm'fupl)y  iusLwheno  deSaari^fmiaiaier' 
of  finaoce^t  accountattli  and  ^reisurcr  of>  the  nS^alboSerd  ifi»Ube<) 
imperial  city  of  Potosi,  Irt  »Mey^  180^;      Itis 'dedidtted  (ttyithe'l 
celebrated  Godoy,  aoii<lontaiDs^tei.a^ooiiiit>Gf  the  prodwcu  of'/lh«i' 
mines^from  their  first  discoTery  «  the yea^  1545.    Tbi»4ihdfi^k9y^' 
according  tocotnoK^d  belief,  tvas  first  inade  by  k  Peruvian/ •.^hO'^i 
in  pursuit  of  a  llama  up  the  steep  side  of  amountauii  to-  satfe  hkn- 
self  from  falling,  caught  hold  of  a  shrub*. whicfa^  being*  torn  frmm 
the  soil,  exposed  a-  mass  of  solid  «siWeiPfat|lie'>iidatil.  -  Accottling' 
to  Mn  Temple's  MS.,  however,'  '  th^'Indiinf^at*  njght  tiisKte  a 
fire  on  the  side  of  the  mountain,  atid  in  the  ihoi^tng  perceived  a 

Siantity  of  silver  that  had  meh^d  and  spread  oh  th^  surface  of 
e  ground;  which  circumstance  iif  noted  in  the  arc}^ves  of  this 
treasuiy/  ^    .'    ,  / 

This  manuscript  enables  oui  aniiior  to  conect  majny  ^rrors  of  the. 
Abbi  Rayiial,  ami  also  several  contra^lictioiis  igiii(j|  mii^t^k^^g^of.flie 
Baron  Humboldt,  U  gives  a  tuble,  sliowiug  the  i«no,^^ltpj[^^leki^^g,'3 
fifths  paid  in   each  year  at  Potoiiij  from  1^54  JtQ  j64.U,  .  At.lhii, 
latter  poriod,  it  appears  iliat  about  iU't^en  thoM;3ap4  Indians  wf^re    . 
workuig  ill  the  tniut's  and  amalgamatiou-woiksy^iid  K^pwards.ol* fif- 
teen thousand  llamas,  aiul  hu  equal  niimbi^r  oliasses, 'were  employed 
in  carrying  the  ores*     It  Js  supposed,  lliat -the  tbarbarboi  ediet  of 
the  mita,  or  conscnption^  by  which  these  Indians  ?vrere  forced  to 
give  g^tuitojuSfOr  iieiarj^  gratuitous,  labour^  chii^lytenabfedi  die 
propr^Mprs  to  ca^ryon.  their  wprk*;  but  .tb0«idva«|age)(^ms,^prorf 
bably^.  npt  Ye;:y  .grf^,;paUhqugb  Uiey  pa^  ,the»_liHlenQit  tioi 
wages,  itheywejpe,  MBrfpr  tb^  necessity  lof  feeding  itbeite^j imdilthe 
quantityof  labPMr,  beipg  f/t>rced,  wa^  not  likely.  1)0/'htefTery conk 
siderablp.     Uqoerat  Miflf^r,  jinleedf  h^s  cofn(Hited)y'wef^k»QH^(noti 
on  wh2iX  daiqiyf  that  eight  millions^  two.huncked  an^l 'eigkiy-ivre 
thousand  ladiaps  ,bavf^  perished  in  the^ipiu^s^of  ,Femfi  )iJiisl]tbis 
kind  of  cal,c^^io^,a9  something,  we  ^upp(9Si^< like  that  tif •(Vol-? 
taire ; — ^  Oji  iiiaissacra. autrefois  .une  douzaii^e  ;de>in)lb(Mii  dBAni6- 
ricains>  roais  cjetoii.pour  ^;epd|:e  les.autces  miso»i»Wea:»  iU«>qaJ-.. 
culateur  a.virifie  que  ^f2;pii^^.la.gUi$we'de  !Xroyeiiji«lsf¥AcBl'kri<}o- 
rAcadji^,  o^  a  X\^yf  au.woipSr  en  »baftMllee  >raii^ie9>./ciiu)Htentki 
cinqu^nte-^jifli,  wUiopsy.si^ce^.fiij^q^f^er  wilte  .bomni«ft;fr>aBdi 
all,  4uotl?i^O.§^ist,,^jM)urlo^Jb^^UbHflr         v'i  .«   Imioj-. 
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WUIe  our  traveUiBg  secretary  nips  lemployed  io  setting  to 
work  aome  Dative  lodiaiiBy  whbm  ke  bad  hired^  and  *  wbo^  it 
seemsi  laboured  honestly  for  two  'shilliogB  a  day  each^  in  one 
or  two  of  tke  holes  (6oecw  mina»)  he  had  bargained  for  in  the 
gr^al:  conical  mountain  of  Potosi^  die-  Gemofcin  Bar6iy  wto  coUeet* 
ing  information  respecting  the  mines  of  Puno^'on*  the 'Western 
aide  i^f- the  lake  of  Titicaca^  which  is  stated  to  be  eighty 'leagues 
in  circumfei^ence,  and  at  an  elevation  of  l^?^6l  'feet  above 
the  levyel  of  the  Pacific:  ocean.  It  waa  into  this  lake  that  the 
Peruvians,  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  c<Hi^uest>  ^ere  said  to  have 
thrown  ioMBense  treasures  of  gold  and  silver.  The  neighbour- 
hood of  Cusco  and  La  Paz  was,  in  fact,  the  seat  of  the  wpttlence 
and  power  of  the  Incas.     Being  at  La  Pat,  Mr.  Temple  Bays-^ 

*  in  the  seventeenth  century,  about  one  league  '^m  this  city,  a 
large  mass  of  solid  gold  was  found  by  an  Indian,  and  purehssed,  for 
11,2S9  dollars,  by  the  Spaniab  vieeroy,  who  sent  itt6  Uie  cabinet  of 
natural  history  at  Madrid^; where  I  believe  it  is  atill  to  1^  seen^  •  'It 
was  supposed  to  have  been  detached  by  lightning  from  the  huge  Yli«- 
mani,  in  which  many  veins  of  gold  are  known  to  eaist  Large  quan- 
tities of  native  gold  have  also  been  found  from  time  to  tiaie  at  the 
base  of  the  Ylimani,  in  a  lake  situated  at  the  enormous  elevation,  of 
15,780  feet  above  the  level  of  the  s^a.  ,  This  lake  of  YUmani  i^  like- 
wise celebrated  for  having  been  made  the  depository  of  a  great  part 
of  the  treasures  of  the  once-famed  city  of  Cusco ;  it  being  handed 
down  by  tradition,  that,  at  the  period  pf  the  Spanish  conquest,  the 
Indians  c^u^ried  them  thither,  and  sunk  them  in  the  lake,  to  Secure 
them  from  the  rapacity  of  their  invaders.  In  confirmation  of  this 
tradltkm,  several  artkles  of  gold  haVe  been  found  at  different  times  3 
and  the  belief  of  the  fact  has  given  rise  to  a  Company  for  draining 
the  lake,  which,  it  appears,  may  be  acoomphshed  to  a  Certain  extent  at 
a  moderate  expense.' — vol.  iL,  pp.  73,  76.  .  .  t 

The  biHs  of  Puno,  of  which  Laycaycotais' the' m6st*ciil^brated 
for  its  riches,  are  said  to  correspond,  in  their  gdnei^ai  di^po^l^bn 
and  mineralogical  characters,  with  those  metelKferbiisf  pt:>f^{>hyrles 
of  the  Real  del  Monte,  Bolanos,  and  Gnatias^nitb^mities  of 
Monco,  and  with  those  of  Hungary  and  Trans^^lvatlid.  One  of 
the  mines  on  the  Cerro  de  Laycaycota,'  belonging  to  the  unfortu- 
nate Salcedo,  who  was  charged  with  a  cbbspiracy  and  est^cuted 
.as  a  pvblic  traitor,  is  said  to  have  produced  in  oner  tear  sbmething 
very  near  one  million  and  a  half  sterling.  The  Spatiish  govern- 
menty  aa  nsual,  took  possession  of  his  mines.  Thb  salne  thing 
happened  naore  recently  to  one  Don  Rodrignes,  Whb,  uiider  the 
supposition  of  being  implicated  in  the  insmtrectiotJ  of  the  Perilviar^s 
in  1780,  was  arrested  and  sent  to  Bueino!^  Aytes, 'wK^re  he  Re- 
mained in-confitiement  upwards  of  Meaiyy^fi,  acfd  died  dti  b^i^^ 
restored  to  liberty  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  i'evbfttUoW.   'His 
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eaormous  wealth  may  be  judged  of  by  the  nature  and  profusion 

of  the  silver  artidea  he  possessed. 

'  Rodrigues  was  proprietor  of  a  famoas  silver  mine  in  the  vicinity 
of  Oniro,. which  was  so  productive,  that  he  discarded  from  his  house 
all  articles  of  glass,  delf,  or  crockery-ware,  and  replaced  them  by 
others  made  from  the  silver  of  his  mine.  Utensils  of  th^  most 
common  use,  as  well  as  articles  of  luxury  and  ornament,  such  as  pier* 
tables  in  the  principal  apartments,  frames  of  pictures  and  of  mirrors, 
foot-stools,  pots,  and  pans,  were  all  of  silver.  '*  And,"  said  the  per- 
son, When  relating  the  foregoing,  "  do  you  see  that  trough  in  the 
court -yard  ?  "  pointing  to  a  very  large  stone  trough  for  the  purpose 
of  watering  mules  and  other  animals ;  **  I  do  assure  you  that  Smor 
Rodrigues  had  two  of  much  larger  size  for  the  same  purpose,  of  pure 
and  solid  silver ;  and  before  the  revolution  there  were  three  or  four 
houses  in  Oruro  that  could  boast  of  having  quite  as  much."  '-— voC  Si.^ 
pp.  29,  SO. 

These  mines  have  been  abandoned  since  the  revolution^  and  are 
now  filled  with  water;  but  Mr.  Temple  says,  on  the  authority  of 
the  Baron,  that  they  are  capable  of  being  cleared,  and  die  sum 
necessary  for  the  undertaking,  upon  a  liberal  scale,  would  not 
exceed  20,000Z,  sterling ;  that  no  expensive  machinery  is  requi- 
site ;  that  native  Indian  miners  may  be  had  in  abufidance  at  two 
shillings  a  day ;  that  the  nature  of  the  rock  dispenses  with  the 
cost  of  arching  the  adits  and  galleries ;  and  that,  from  the  richness 
of  the  ore,  the  repayment  of  all  disbursements  might  reasonably 
be  expected  within  eighteen  months  from  the  period  of  commenc- 
ing the  operations.  To  conduct  the  establishment,  a  master 
smelter,  a  millwright,  a  smith,  and  a  mason,  to  keep  the  mills  and 
furnacea  in  repair,  a  carpenter  and  boat-builder,  and  a  German 
amalgamator,  would  be  the  only  European  artisans  required.  But 
then,  to  work  them  to  advantage,  there  must  be  no  useless  esta- 
blishments, exorbitant  salaries,  extravagant  preparations,  wild- 
goose  expeditions;  no  chief  commissioners,  such  as  that,  for 
instance,  of  *  The  Potosi,  La  Paz,  and  Peruvian  Mining  Asso- 
ciation,' who,  says  Mr.  Temple,  *  accompanied  by  his  secretary 
of  legation,  with  a  suite  of  other  dignitaries,  posted  in  a  coach  and 
four,  escorted  by  outriders,  and  followed  by  baggage-waggons, 
laden  with  portable  kitchens,  portable  beds,  portable  soups,  chro- 
nometers, hydrometers,  barometers,  theodolites,  and  peppermint' 
drops.'  Such  extravagant  and  useless,  not  to  say  pemipous,  ex« 
penditure,  was  sure  to  be  followed  by  defalcations  m  the  payment 
of  instalments,  forfeiture  of  shares,  protesting  of  bills,  cancelling  of 
contracts,  and  the  necessary  abandonment  of  enterprises,  even  on 
the  spot,  when  in  active  operation,  ^  where  nature  had  provided 
the  means  of  ample  remuneration,  bad  prudence  been  consulted, 
foresight  employed,  and  economy  adhered  ta' 
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While  the  secretary  was  indulging  in  sptecnlatSons  to'  ^thich  the 
Baron's  report  gave  rise,  atid  which  be  concluded  undoubteiily 
the  Association  would  eagerly  entertain,  he  received  two  letters — 
one  from  Castro,  the  Company's  agent  at  Buenos  Ayres,  aa« 
nouncing  that  he  could  accept  no  more  drafts  till  he  had  received 
advice  of  his  bill  for  12,000/.  for  their  outfit  having  been  paid ;  the 
other,  from  the  Company's  solicitor,  that  the  call  for  a  second 
instalment  would  be  hopeless,  and  that  some  of  the  Directors 
were  unable  or  unwilling  to  pay  up  their  first  quotas.  '  This 
information,'  says  he,  *  instantly  chilled  the  sanguine  hopes  1  had 
hitherto  entertained  of  the  ultimate  prosperity  of  our  enterprise,  be*> 
cause  the  salaries  alone  of  our  monstrous  establishment,  exceeding 
10,000/.  sterling  per  annum,  rendered  it  impossible  to  carry  on  the 
operations  to  any  advantage  without  an  advance  of  money/  In- 
-teliigence,  however,  speedily  reached  him  of  the  arrival  of  their 
valuable  ship  at  Arica,  on  the  strength  of  which  Mr.  Temple  drew 
a  bill  on  the  chief  commissioner^  who  had  gone  thither,  and  recom- 
menced his  suspended  operations  on  a  small  scale.  His  interview 
with  the  President  Sucre,  at  Chuquasaca,  where  he  informed  him 
of  the  commissioners'  draft  being  protested,  is  rather  amusing. 
Sucre,  like  a  wise  man  as  he  is,  observed — *  Los  Befiores  Ingleses 
must  have  been  reading  the  history  of  Gl  Dorado  with  a  little 
more  credulity  than  it  deserves,  if  they  imagined  that  the  precious 
metals  were  to  be  obtained  without  labour  and  expense;  for, 
although  it  is  true  that  they  abound  in  this  country,  they  cannot 
be  had  for  nothing,  any  more  than  the  materials  of  which  we  build 
our  houses.'  Our  secretary  thought  (and  confesses  it  was  the  first 
time  the  thought  struck  him)  that  the  President  was  right,  and 
laments  that  some  really  clever  fellow  had  not  explained  this  little 
matter,  in  limine^  to  *  The  Directors  of  the  Potosi,  La  Paz,  and 
Peruvian  Mining  Association.'  At  the  same  time,  he  thought  it 
very  unreasonable  that  Don  Felix  Castro  should  make  a  piece  of 
work,  and  protest  a  bill  for  a  few  thousand  pounds,  on  the  credit 
of  a  company  of  gentlemen,  who  had  declared,  in  their  printed 
prospectus,  that  ^  they  had  a  capital  of  one  million  sterling/  with 
a  clause  that  ^  it  might  be  increased,  if  deemed  advisable.' 

Misfortunes  are  proverbially  said  never  to  come  single :  they 
now  poured  down  upon  our  secretary.  From  the  Directors  in 
LiondoB  he  had  been  informed  that  the  three  Directors  who  had 
signed  the  charter  of  the  ship  Potosi,  having  applied  to  the  other 
Directors  to  indemnify  them  from  any  consequences  under  their 
liability  as  charterers,  their  request  had  been  refused.  He  now 
received  the  additional  information  that  these  charterers  had  sent 
out  a  power  of  attorney  to  seize  the  caiigo  of  the  Potosi>  to  pay 
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c^tuAtfchixAs.  The  judge  of  Arica,  however^  de<ireed  that  ^e  ship 
artd  ^rg<y  shotiM  be  ddivered  up  to  the  legal  representative  of  the 
A^otiatioo  at  large,  witb  costs.  Unluckily,  Don  Felix  Castro, 
of  Buenos  Ayres.  nad  also  sent  an  agent  to  embargo  the  whole 
of  tlie  property,  for  the  protested  bill  of  12,000?.,  with  costs  and 
damages,  which  could  not  be  resisted.  '  Thus,'  says  the  secretary, 
^  of  that  same  cargo,  which  cost  the  Association,  freight  included, 
at  least  30,000/.,  not  so  much  as  a  twopenny-tack  was  applied  to 
the  effect  for  which  it  was  purchased ;'  and  he  adds  that  no  account 
whatever  was  ever  rendered  of  the  proceeds  of  that  cargo.  The 
consequence  was,  that  the  numerous  establishment  sent  out  in  the 
ship  were  reduced  to  a  state  of  distress  truly  deplorable. 

*  On  landing  at  Arica>  each  individual  received  for  his  support  nine 
dt^ars  per  week*  which  was  soon  after  reduced  to  seven,  then  to  five, 
tbqn  to  three,  a^d  latterly  to— nothijig  at  all.  Wearing  apparel, 
watches,  rings,  and  sundry  other  articles,  were  hawked  about  the 
streets  of  Arica  and  Tacna  by  the  necessitous  owners,  who,  but  a  few 
weeks  before,  having  landed  in  high  health  and  spirits,  and  full  of 
hope  as  to  their  future  fortune,  imagiDcd  themselves  on  the  high  road 
to  riches,  and  expected  rather  to  add  to  their  little  store  of  luxuries, 
than  to  be  reduced  to  sell  them  at  any  price  for  the  purpose  of  obtain* 
ing  a  bit  of  bread.' — vol.  ii.,  p.  201. 

Yet  at  this  moment  a  despatch  was  received  from  the  Directors, 
sending  them  a  list  of  nineteen  mines  to  which  their  attention  was 
to  ^e  directed,  with  orders  to  hire  scientific  persons  to  amalgamate 
the  ores,  and  to  appoint  an  additional  .agent  at  Potosi ;  telling 
them,  at  the  same  time,  they  must  not,  under  any  consideration, 
expect  to  receive  any  more  money  from  England.     The  names  of 
tlie  Pirectora  of  this  precious  Association  may,  no  doubt,   be 
found  ^n  the  newspapers  of  1825,  if  any  one  should  be  curious 
enougn  to  see  them ;  but,  whether  they  were  or  were  not  mere 
fofls^  we  must  say  we  have  not  the  smallest  desire  to  court  their 
acquaintance. .  Mr.  Temple  says  that  the  whole  of  his  disburse- 
ments at  Potosi,  during   eight  months,  including   the   cleaning 
out  and  working  of  three  mines,  paying  high  salaiies,  expenses 
of  journeys,   advances   for   timber,    barley,  and    other   articles, 
amoimted  to  no  more  than  3085/.  sterling,  which  he  states   to  be 
sufficient  for  every  requisite  preparation  for  carrying  into  effect 
^ny  well*conducted  mining  establishment  in  Peru ;  thus  proving^ 
that  there  is  no  necessity  for  such  enormous  capitals  as  have  been 
subscribed,  and  squandered  away  in  South  America. 

•  It  appears  from  the  books  of  the  Administrador  of  the  national 
fc'ank  of  Potbsi,  that,  in  the  year  just  ended,  there  has  been  pur- 
chased in  his  department  177,187  marcs  of  f/ato  |?i«a  (silver   in  a 
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pat^  atftte),  from  Uie  mines  of  this  mountauif  and  titose  of  Uie  di»^ 
tricts  of  Portugalette  and  Chayanta.  .  Tho  v^lxxs^  accpiding  tq  tbt 
London  market,  equals  350,090/.  sterlin^^,  which  xnight  be  e^ily 
qaadirupled  with  moderate  capital,  judgment*  and  skill ;  the  abpfe  i» 
derived  from  accumulated  scrapings  of  many  needy  indi\dduals,  enj* 
ploying  a  few  thousand  dollars  for  the  means  of  mere  Buhsistence, 
beyond  which  they  have  not  funds  to  work.  This  circumstance  in 
alone  sufficient  to  prove,  not  only  that  the  mines  here  are  not  ex- 
hausted, but  that,  by  a  very  partial  Avoiding,  they  produce  no  incon* 
siderable  sum.' — vol.  ii.,  pp.  251,  252. 

Mr.  Temple  tells  the  Directors,  that  the  object  of  the  Asso- 
ciation might  have  been  carried  into  full  and  prosperous  effect  by 
very  small  means,  had  not  their  culpable  negligence  so  suddenly 
and  effectually  caused  its  ruin,  by  acts  wholly  and  solely  proceeding 
'  from  themselves ;  that  they  had  left  him  no  alternative,  to  avoid 
the  last  stage  of  distress,  but  to  depart  from  Potosi  while  he  had 
the  means  of  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  long  and  lonely  journey 
before  him  ;  and  that  his  late  companions  hacTdispersed  and  gone 
where  each  thought  he  could  best  earn  his  bread.  The  expenses 
of  this  silly  and  improvident  Association  are  calculated^  first  and 
last,  to  have  amounted  to  70,000/.,  of  which,  Mr.  Temple  is  ready 
to  testify,  not  one-twelfth  part  was  expended  on  mines  or  mining. 
The  chief  commissioner  affirms,  that  tlie  ill-fated  cargo,  seized 
at  Arica,  furnished  by  a  London  house,  was  charged  from  20  to 
30  per  cent,  too  high,  as  compared  with  other  invoices. 

Having  wound  up  all  the  mining  concerns  in  Potosi,  Mr. 
Temple,  grievously  vexed  and  disappointed  as  he  wad,  determined 
to  put  the  best  face  on  the  matter ;  and;  however  difficult  ii 
might  be  '  to  wear  a  face  of  pleasure  with  a  heart  of  paibp'  in- 
vited a  fevv  friends  to  a  farewell  dinner,  among  whom  was^efior 
v.,  doctor  of  laws  and  secretary  to  the  government^  but  the 
learned  doctor  excused  himself  in  the  following  note': — 

•  *'  Doctor  V.  is  extremely  grateful  to  Don,  Jldmondo  for  his 
friendly  summons  to  his  feast  (feslin)^  hut  !Doctor  V.,  npt  having 
shaved  for  some  days,  and  being  so  very  dirty  (sucid)^  he  begs  to  be 
excused  from  appearing  among  decent  people  Cgetile^  decertte),**  * — 
vol.  1,  p.  286. 

The  reply  of  this  unshaved,  unwashed,  uncombed  dignitary  caTh 
to  Mr.  Temple's  recollection  what  old  Francis  Queries  says :— i 

*  Behpld  these  rags!  am  I  a  fitting  ^uest  ^    ^,        ^  ,    ,    ,, 
To  taste  the  dainties  of  thy  noble  least,     ,         •  .  .  . 
With  hands  and  face  unwashed,  ungirt,  imhlest  ? ' 

The  city  of  Potosi  is  remarkable  only, for  the  yaat,  elevation,, o» 
which  it  is  ptsrched.     The  levoluiioQ  destroyed  one  half  pf.  il^ 
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population,  "vvhich  does  not  now  exceed  tweWe  Aonsand  sonta, 
and  one  half  of  these  are  Peruvians.  The  streets  are  chsaner  than 
those  of  American  towns  generally  are,  there  being  plenty  of  fcdl 
to  carry  ofi'  the  mud  and  dirt  by  the  rains ;  the  outsides  of  the 
houses  are  whitewashed ;  the  inside  is  almost  destitute  of  furni- 
ture^ and  tilthy^  witii  very  few  exceptions,  even  in  the  iSrst  houses^ 
some  of  which,  Mr.  Temple  says,  like  the  stable  of  Augeas, 
aeem  not  to  have  been  cleansed  for  thirty  years.  The  churches, 
whose  walls  were  once  covered  with  decorations  of  pure  silver, 
have  been  plundered  and  dismantled,  while  they  are  building  a 
shapeless  pile  of  grey  granite,  commenced  twenty  years  ago, 
which  is  called  the  cathedral.  In  the  same  square  is  a  piece  of 
architecture  worthy  of  it,  which  Mr.  Temple  took  for  a  shot 
manufactory :  his  servant  called  it  '  the  big  chimney' — it  is  the 
national  trophy  in  honour  of  Simon  Bolivar,  the  Liberator.  The 
climate  is  unhealthy  from  the  sudden  and  excessive  alternations  of 
beat  and  cold.  As  to  society,  or  any  kind  of  amusements,  there 
is  none. 

•  Society  is  confined,  literally,  to  two  or  three  femilies  of  two 
or  three  persons,  to  whose  houses  we  sometimes  go  for  half  an 
hour  in  an  evening  to  sip  mati  through  a  tube,  to  hear  a  gmtar 
gingled,  or  to  sit  on  a  bench  against  a  wall,  wrapped  to  the  chin 
m  our  cloaks,  replyinff,  *'  Si,  5e/Iar,"  to  every  body's  tale  con- 
cerning the  severity  oi  the  cold  winds  from  the  south.  The  ladies, 
squatting  on  a  rug  upon  the  floor,  huddled  in  a  corner,  and  covered 
np  in  their  woollen  mantles,  occasionally  press  us  to  take  another 
mcUS^  but  complete  the  scene  of  ennm^  by  their  total  want  of  occu- 
pation, than  which  nothing  can  be  more  unsic^htly  and  repugnant  to 
those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  female  society  in  England ;  wher«, 
from  the  nursery  to  the  age  of  spectacles,  the  needle  is  actively  plied, 
even  until  its  eye  has  become  undistinguishable  to  the  eyes  of  the 
person  who  employs  it,  and  who  may  frequently  be  seen  fencing  at  it 
in  vain  with  the  sharpest- pointed  thread,  until  a  grandchild,  or  some 
accommodating  friend,  when  all  hopes  of  success  have  failed,  kindly 
tindertakes  to  hit  the  mark,  and  thus  furnishes  the  means  of  pursuing 
this  habitual  pastime,  infinitely  preferred  by  English  ladies  to  that 
state  which  has  already  been  described  as  a  d^licieux  repos* — vc^.  ii., 
pp.  192,  193. 

The  morning  costume  of  the  ladies,  our  author  says,  very  much 
resembles  that  of  Spain — *  a  slovenly  dishabille  on  a  slattern 
person,  which,  to  an  Englishman,  is  altogether  revolting.'  Hair 
tossed  and  tumbled ;  old  shoes  worn  into  shabby  slippers,  and 
down  at  the  heels,  exposing  manifold  wrinkles  in  the  neglected 
stockings ;  the  shawl  converted  into  a  morning  wrapper,  but  ill 
concealing  the  want  of  stays ;  and  Unan  that  courts  the  waah-tub 
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«-^8iieh  18  the  general  appearance  even  of  young  ladies  'when  seen 
at  borne  in  a  morning :  huddled  in  a  comer  of  an  unfurnished 
apartment,  squatting  on  small  square  rugs  spread  on  the  ground, 
somewhat  in  the  eastern  style ;  and  in  this  state  of  slovenliness, 
indolence,  and  ennut,  is  the  whole  day  consumed — but  in  the 
evening,  *  not  more  surprising,'  says  our  author,  ^  is  the  trans^^ 
formation  of  the  chrysalis  to  that  of  the  gay  butterfly,  sporting  in 
the  air,'  than  the  metamorphosis  of  these  ladies :  *  then,  indeed, 
is  every  stocking  braced  up  with  scrupulous  tightness  for  the 
public  promenade,  where  many  an  admiring  eye  is  attracted  to  the 
taper  limb,  that  displays  itself  with  so  much  grace  in  that  ^  stately 
elegance  of  walk/  for  which  the  whole  race  of  Spanish  ladies  if 
unrivalled/  Mr.  Temple  seems  quite  enraptured  in  speaking  of 
^  their  charming  little  pedestals :'  ^  we  need  not/  says  he,  *  if  we 
could,  describe  the  interest  and  intelligence  that  reside  in  a  pretty 
foot ;  it  is  full  of  sense  and  meaning,  and  speaks  unutterable 
things/ 

Every  imported  luxury  is  necessarily  dear  in  these  almost  inac^ 
cessible  regions  of  the  Cordilleras ;  but  the  necessaries  of  life, 
including  llama  mutton,  are  reasonable  enough, — with  the  except 
tion  of  fuel.  But  the  came  con  cuiro  is  the  great  luxury  of  a 
South  American  gourmand,  which  is  thus  described :  '  The 
moment  a  bullock  is  killed,  the  flesh  on  each  side  the  spine,  be- 
ginning at  the  rump,  is  cut  out,  with  enough  of  the  hide  to  meet 
or  lap  over,  so  as  to  prevent  the  juices  from  escaping ;  it  is  then 
covered  with  embers,  and  roasted  like  a  potato.'  Sausages,  hams, 
mnd  bacon,  though  imported,  are  much  in  use.  Sweetmeats  and 
rum  are  served  together  at  all  dinner-parties.  Tobacco  is  in  uni« 
versal  use ;  all  smoke  cigars,  but  a  person  is  not  expected  to 
accept  one  from  the  mouth  of  another,  as  is  the  case  in  Spain, 
(even  from  the  mouth  of  a  domestic,)  where  the  decUning  of 
auch  a  compliment  is  a  grievous  ofl'ence  against  friendship  and 
good  breeding,  but — 

*  You  must  accept  with  grateful  acknowledgment  the  remains  of  a  ' 
glass  of  rum  ;  the  more  lips  it  has  touched  the  more  cordiality  in  the 
dram ; — ofif  with  it !  and  beware  of  wiping  your  mouth  either  before 
or  after  it.  Should  you  be  induced  to  wipe  the  brim  of  the  glass  before 
drinking,  or  turn  it  between  yourself  and  the  light  to  seek  a  little 
space  free  from  humidity,  your  reputation  is  gone  for  ever ! — **  Que 
barboToI — Que  hombre  tan  groserof" — ^^  Jesus!  Josef  Jesus!** 
When  a  lady  selects  a  gentleman  from  the  company,  by  beckoning,  or 
calling  him  to  take  her  glass  and  sip  after  her,  the  compliment  is  then 
highly  enviable ;  and  whether  her  lips  be  pale  and  shrivelled  by  the 
wintry  effect  of  years,  or  cherry-ripe  and  pouting  in  the  fragrance 
of  summer)  he  is  bound  by  the  well-understood  laws  of  respect, 
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etiquette,  honour,  gallantry,  love,  and  all  their  little  jealousiesi  to 
imprint  hb  own  lips  upon  the  precise  spot  where  those  were  placed 
which  preceded  him,  and  then  to  take  off  the  very  last  drop  in  the 
glass.' — ^vol.  ii.,  pp.  807,  309. 

We  are  told^  however,  that  '  the  English  mode  of  expressiag 
applause,  '^  hip  !  hip  !  hip !  hurra !  &c." '  has  been  adopted  ia 
South  America,  ^  and  that  the  uproar  of  a  dinner-party  tliere  is 
not  exoeeded  by  that  of  the  happiest  midnight  revellers  at  the 
London  Tavern.'  Imported  wines  are  enormously  dear ;  but  the 
vineyards  of  the  valley  of  Cinti  are  said  to  produce  a  something 
like  Burgundy,  which  may  be  had  in  Potosi  for  about  half-a-doUar 
a  bottle. 

The  food  of  the  Peruvians  is  very  simple,  mostly  vegetables,— 
of  which  potatoes  and  maize  constitute  the  chief  part,  though  thev 
have  their  oUa  of  llama  meat  stewed  with  these,  and  seasoned  with 
salt,  pepper,  and  other  savoury  herbs.  They  chew  the  leaf  of  a 
bitter  )Eind  pungent  plant  called  coco,  with  lime,  which  promotes 
saliva  and  quenches  thirst ;  they  carry  it  in  a  little  pouch,  just 
as  the  Malays  and  other  orientals  do  their  chunam  and  betel- 
leaf. 

Mr.  Temple  says,  they  have  a  mode  of  preserving  potatoes  by 
freezing  them  thoroughly,  then  pounding,  and  drying  tnem  in  the 
sun,  in  which  state  they  are  called  chuna,  and  form  a  wholesome 
and  substantial  food — we  sliould  have  feared  the  freezing  process 
would  reduce  the  potato  to  a  watery  consistence,  but,  as  an 
Irishman,  Mr.  Temple  ought  to  know  this  better  than  us.  The 
Peruvians  are  a  healthy,  strong,  laborious  race,  of  a  similar 
character  as  to  features  with  the  rest  of  the  American  family, 
but  varying  in  shades  of  colour  from  the  snowy  ridge  to  the  low 
valleys.  They  are  exceedingly  attached  to  those  who  treat  them 
with  kindness ;  Mr.  Temple  says^  that  when  travelling  in  de- 
fenceless solitude,  '  these  poor  people  are  the  most  harmless 
beings  upon  earth,  in  whose  doorless  huts  we  may  lay  ourselves 
down  to  sleep,  with  a  confidence  that  bolts  and  bars  do  Dot 
elsewhere  alwajs  ensure.'  He  found  them,  he  says,  always 
ready  from  sheer  benevolence  to  cede  to  hiui,  when  weary  and 
faint,  the  only  little  store  they  possessed.  These  poor  people 
have,  it  is  true,  gained  their  liberty  by  the  revolution,  but  in  the 
conflict,  they  suffered  nearly  as  much  as  their  ancestors  did  on 
the  first  conquest,  as  far  as  their  little  property,  and,  in  many 
cases,  their  lives  were  concerned.  The  royal  armies,  flying  be- 
fore the  pati'iots,  consumed  .by  fire  whatever  they  could  not  de- 
stroy by  the  sword.  Those  who  escaped  death  fled  from  their 
villages,  leaving  their  dismantled  abodes  to  record  the  downfal  of 
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the  domioion  of  Spain,  as  their  ancestors  were  compelled  to  do, 
under  similar  calamities,  three  centuries  before.  That  tragedy 
has  been  repeated  by  the  Spaniards  in  taking  their  leave  of  Peru. 
*  Unrelenting  slaughter/  says  Mr.  Temple,  '  and  indiscriminate 
destruction  marked  the  progress  of  the  Spanish  conquest,  and 
the  ruins  of  towns  and  villages  in  the  present  day  are  mournful 
evidence  that  similar  acts  Imve  signalized  their  defeat.*  The 
poor  Peruvian  oft  repeats  the  tale  of  his  countrymen's  disasters 
during  the  war  of  independence. 

*  Often,  after  a  day's  journey,  have  I  joined  the  circle  round  a  fire, 
in  the  middle  of  some  reroaining  apartment  of  a  ruined  dwelling,  and 
there  seated  upon  the  skull  of  an  ox,  listened  with  infinite  interest  to 
the  descriptions  of  scenes  of  woe  which  the  parties  present  had  wit- 
nessed or  suffered  in.  So  naturally  do  they  relate  their  plain  unvar- 
nished  tale,  as  to  excite  in  the  listener  a  sympathy  deeply  partaking 
of  the  secret  pleasure  which  they  themselves  evidently  feel  in  record- 
ing the  evils  they  have  endured :  so  true  it  is,  that  a  secret  pleasure 
does  attend  the  reflection  upon  days  of  sorrow  that  are  past/ — vol.  ii., 
p.  12. 

The  Peruvians,  like  every  uneducated  people,  are  very  super- 
stitious; but  all  their  superstitions  are  not  their  own,  many  of 
diem  having  been  inculcated  by  their  instructors  in  the  Christian 
religion.  At  a  little  distance  from  Potosi  is  a  narrow  pass  or 
chasm  in  the  mountain  called  the  puerfo,  the  cheeks  of  which  are 
from  two  to  three  hundred  feet  high,  touching  nearly  in  places  at 
the  top.     The  Peruvians  are  taught  to  believe  that 

*  This  extraordinary  fissure  was  occasioned  by  the  Devil  in  a  con- 
test with  Saint  Anthony,  who,  of  course,  vanquished  the  former ;  but 
the  pleasantry  of  the  tale  is,  in  accusing  the  **  fallen  angel "  of  a 
breach  of  decorum,  startling  to  the  Indians  themselves  even  in  their 
unpolished  state  of  society.  The  arch-fiend,  say  the  monks,  was  vexed 
at  finding  himself  outwitted  by  the  saint,  and,  when  retiring  discomfited 
from  his  presence,  slapped  his.  hand  indecorously  behind,  and  gave 
vent  to  his  rage  with  so  much  violence,  as  to  rend  the  surrounding 
mountains,  and  form  the  existing  chasm  !  To  record  this  event,  the 
image  of  the  offended  Anthony  is  placed  in  a  niche  in  the  rock  on  one 
aide  of  the  road,  where  none  pass  it  without  a  becoming  reverence, 
and  doubtless  a  due  feeling  of  indignation  at  the  uncourteous  insult, 
for  which  the  downcast  look  of  humility  in  the  countenance  of  the 
saint  plainly  evinces  his  shame  even  to  this  day.' — ^vol.  ii.,  p.  3. 

Mr.  Temple  informs  us,  however,  that  the  ministers  of  reli- 
gion, who  once  ruled  with  uncontrollable  authority,  have  in  part 
voluntarily  renounced,  and  partly  been  unceremoniously  stripped 
of,  that  power  which  was  but  too  frequently  abused  to  an  excess 
of  austerity  and  rigour.     They  are  no  longer  those  haughty  and 
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hi^xorable  despots  they  once  were,  but  have  yielded  to  the  cir 
eumstances  of  the  times,  the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge,  and 
are  received  and  respected  among  the  best  societies.  In  this 
respect  they  would  appear  to  be  placed  in  a  superior  position  to 
the  clergy  of  Sonora,  in  Mexico,  as  represented  by  Lieut.  Hardy. 
They  have  had  the  good  sense  to  swim  with  the  stream ;  they 
attended  the  public  authorities  at  the  opening  of  the  College  of 
Pichincha,  in  Potosi,  the  first  establishment  for  public  instruction 
on  a  liberal  system  in  this  part  of  the  country.  The  ceremony . 
was  opened  by  a  Latin  speech,  in  praise  of  Bolivar  and  Sucre. 
The  prefect  recommended  the  governors  and  masters  (the  head- 
teaster  being  a  clergyman)  to  take  example  from  the  English 
nation.  *  The  speakers,'  says  Mr.  Temple,  'made  honourable 
mention  of  Locke,  Socrates,  Newton,  Canning,  Plato,  Boyle, 
AVaahington,  Alexander  the  Great,  Homer,  and  Nebuchadnezzar. 
The  day  was  one  of  general  joy  and  jubilee.' 

The  clergy  appeared,  also,  to  be  more  hospitable  here  to  tra- 
vellers than  in  Mexico.  '  The  stranger,  on  entering  a  village,  has 
only  to  ask,'  says  Mr.  Temple,  *  Where  is  the  house  of  the  Father 
Curate  V  and  on  saluting  him  with  '  Good  morrow  to  you,  Se6or 
Curo;'  a  smile  of  welcome,  with  a  few  words  of  kindness,  and  a 
shake  of  the  hand,  '  establishes  you,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  with 
as  much  ease  and  freedom  as  in  your  own  house.'  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, the  Padre  himself  is  but  very  miserably  accommodated.  Id 
one  place,  our  traveller  found  the  curate's  house  such  as,  in  Con- 
naught,  would  be  called  a  very  good  cabin,  with  a  mud  bench 
against  the  wall,  to  serve  as  a  chair,  and  a  square  mud-built  heap 
near  it,  doing  permanent  duty  as  a  table ;  yet  excellent  mutton 
(llama)  broth  was  served  up  in  large  silver  dishes,  and  drinking- 
cups  of  the  same  metal  stood  in  the  sill  of  the  window ;  '  and^' 
says  he,  *  when  I  asked  for  water,  to  wash  my  hands  before  din- 
ner, it  was  brought  to  me  by  the  Ama  in  a  capacious  utenesi,  ako 
of  silver;  certain  prejudices,  however,  induced  me  politely  to 
decline  avai1ii)g  myself  of  it  for  that  purpose,  which  not  a  Httle 
fturprtsed  the  Afna,  who  assured  me  that  the  curate  never  used 
im^thing  use.'  The  holiday  of  the  '  Elevation  of  the  Cross' 
having  been  celebrated  in  the  village,  a  great  concourse  of  people 
of  both  sexes  had  assembled,  of  whom  the  good  cura  accommo- 
dated as  many  as  his  Connaught  hut  would  contain,  with  a  night's 
lodging.  A  large  church  taper  being  placed  in  the  middle  of  the 
floor,  our  traveller  says 

*  By  its  glare,  I  counted  seventeen  persons,  male  and  female,  some 
of  th«m  most  fantastically  dressed,  reposing  and  preparing  for  Ve- 
jose.      The  men  laid  themselves  down  just  as  they  came  in  and 
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cbanced  to  find  a  vacant  space  upon  the  floor.  The  females  all  saifl 
an  Ave^maria^  told  their  beads,  crossed  themselves,  and  undressed ; 
then,  placing  their  thickly-quilted  petticoats  for  a  bed,  they  also  lay 
down  sans  cirkmonie  as  they  best  could,  covering  themselves  with  their 
shawls  >-* 

*>  *•*•  There  they  were,  the  girls  and  boys. 

As  thick  as  hasty-pudding.**  '—vol.  ii.  p.  46. 

And  here  we  must  drop  the  curtain  over  the  warmth  of  our  tra- 
veller's description  of  the  charms  of  the  Chola  girls,  ^  simple 
village  maids,'  with  whom  the  gallant  captain  seems  to  have 
been  enraptured.  These  Cholas  are  the  mixed  descendants  of 
Spaniards  and  Peruvians.  Many  of  them  are  described  as  very 
handsome^  with  fine  figures,  and  countenances  full  of  animation, 
and  most  pleasing  feminine  expression.  Their  raven  locks  are  of 
most  luxuriant  growth,  on  which  they  bestow  much  pauis,  and 
nothing  will  tempt  even  those  in  humble  life  to  part  with  them. 
Mr.  Temple  in  vain  oflFered  two  ounces  of  gold  (between  six  and 
seven  pounds)  for  a  head  of  hair,  a  sum  that  would  have  been 
most  acceptable  to  the  humble  owner.  Their  ear-rings  of  gold 
are  so  ponderous  as  to  require  being  supported  by  a  golden  chain, 
which  passes  over  the  head.  Their  full-plaited  petticoats,  con- 
taining from  twelve  to  fourteen  yards  of  rich  velvet  or  satin,  trim- 
med with  ribbons  of  gaudy  colours,  or  festoons  of  artificial  flow- 
ers, far  exceed  in  protuberance  and  in  extent  of  rotundity,  the 
stuffing  out  which  our  modem  Elegantes  employ  to  acquire  the 
desired  degree  of  embonpoint, 

Mr.  Temple  is  evidently  well  pleased  with  the  country  and  the 
people  of  South  America,  and  is  a  strong  advocate  for  encott«> 
rsging  emigration,  particularly  from  Ireland,  to  the  provinces  of 
Cordova,  Salta,  and  Tarija,  the  beauty  and  fertility  of  which  he 
describes  in  raptures.  As  far  as  the  easy  and  ample  means  of 
procanng  all  the  necessaries  of  life  are  concerned,  there  can  be 
BO  doubt  that  a  labouring  family  would  readily  accomplish  that 
object ;  but  the  great  distance  fix)m  any  market  for  their  supei^ 
fluous  produce,  the  want  of  roads,  the  unsettled  state  of  the 
government,  the  ravages  committed  by  the  constant  marching  of 
troops,  and  by  the  frequent  and  innumerable  swarms  of  locusts, 
equally  destructive  as  so  many  aimies, — the  one  consuming 
what  the  other  may  leave — and  the  total  want  of  society  and  of 
every  comfort  and  convenience,  would  make  it,  in  our  opinion, 
imprudent  for  any  family  in  decent  circumstances  to  embark  in 
such  an  undertaking,  cheaply  as  estates  may  be  purchased ;  nay, 
even  if  they  were  to  be  had  for  nothing.  Scarcely  a  month  passes 
in  which  there  are  not  some  revolutionary  movements  ^  and  to 
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all  appearance,  judgiog  ftow  the  ats^te  of  parlies,  a^e^^af^tj^ 
generation  must  pass  away,  before  anything  like  setti44,<.t?^ 
quilJily,,Q^„|]|e  j^spepte4.,  Mr^  Temple  t^U.  u^  ^,>vl^  he 
was  jtlipp  th^  pi]<;xvm9e3.of  Salta,  Tucuman,  S^n^i^Q,,  VOf  jJot^ 
and  Hiiqj^jweii^  «  prpy  to  civil  war,  *  having  takeja  fftg  ^fffi^  iftp 
he,  '  pn^ag^n^t  the  other,  under  the  mistaken.  no,tipr{^,  9f  P^ 
triotji^m  .^pdi  Ul?^:tty/  Nay^  the  very  day  he  left  Potq^  i,  ^on- 
spir^pyi  v;?kpj  detected^  which  had  been  hatched  by  a  sej  ot  f^Q,^ 
hea^^.by  PM6  Sefior  Villanueva;  *  the  ultimate  obj^ect,  ?^pd,,by 
far  the  mpst^pilly  of  their  plans,  was,  to  cry  *  VifoaFerim^w 
Sepima  !  d  reg  absobito  V  Twenty-eight  were  takeq  prisoi^ers^ 
and.  all,  sept  about  their  business,  except  Villanueva,  who  was  led 
into, the  pviblic  .sqiiajre,  tied  to  a  post,  and  shot,  Mr.  Temple 
gives  p3,4n  ^pdus^njg,  and,  we  believe,  a  pretty  true  receipt  *how 
to  ,g^t  up  a  revolultion*'  i 

;^  In,  f|.  country  where,  »  every  class  of  life,  there  are  hut  few,op- 
cupffcticflifly  th#ri?.  must  of  necessity  be  many  idlers,  and  i^leira.itre 
generally, the  roost  discontented  of  roankmd.  These  meet  at  coruje^s 
of  streets,  in  pufperias,  and  in  coffee-houses,  to  pass  the  time  p 
smoking,  cigars.  One  of  the  party  accidentally  mentions  tliat 
**  Don  J'ulano  has  got  an  appointment  under  government,  6t  fifty 
dollars  a  month.* — **  How  came  he  to  get  it?"  says  anothfet^  ''^*'I 
have  more  right  to  it  than  he,"  says  ia"  third.  "  L^  tifs'laye 
k  Wlfblution,'*  says  a  fourth.  ^  Carriente  f—^ih  k\V  tay  h^rtf'^'b 
the  unanimous  exclamation  of  the  party.  FVesh  *igarr  itr©'  lihM*- 
diately  lighted,  and  before  they  are  smoked  out,  tbe<  '^toeit»iutk«f'«9 
pkumed.  Guns,  swords^  and  pistols,  are  taikad.^l^  andKBOHyBdftfie 
are  probably  obtained  ;  but,  being  more  fof  tho  priesiitD$d)bl|ee6  i^f 
protection  to  thamselves  than  of  injury  to  0tlWrs,ianttft/4ire!iM>^)<^f 
paramount  importance.  If  the  ^*revoIutiqn^te"i  uji^^ef^Sf^^jlAbf^ 
their  plot  has  been  discovered,  they  abscond  ^n  ^  t^^^}^\  to  f(^^t 
towns  and  villager,  where  they  reside  in  quielj  t||l  Jhpic  schepfff^^hii 
been  forgotten,  which  generally  happens  in,  the  CQUjfe  pf^iief^  'V'*if)r?- 
If  they  have  not  been  able  to  effect  their  esppa.  ^nd,  are  made  pn- 
soners,  ten  to  one  but  they  are  thrown  into  g^ol,  where  ^liejr  pjpotJaWy 
remain  also  a  few  weeks,  and  are  again  let  lods'e,'one''  (if  Wem  irftpe 
meantime  being  selected  to  be  shot  in  the  great  kqiiiVfei' i^fcP^/f^^- 
rager  les  dutres.  But  if  they  prove  stfccessfti!,  WWtck'y6Wfette^l  ^ 
pens,  they  turn  out  of  office  the  existang-  atithOriei^,<kMt^$lii9ntRi^ifi- 
selves  and  friends.  The  first  act  of  the  new  government  ia  always 
to  repeal  some  measure  of  their  predecessors  which  had  not  met  with 
public  approbation  ;  this,  with  a  proclamation  of  pardon  and  oblivion 
of  all  past  political  offences,  obtains  popularity ;  a  ball  is  given  at 
the  cabildo,  and  everything  goes  on  smoothly  for  a  whole  moon  per- 
haps ;  when  another  cigar-party  assembles,  and  acts,  with  little  alte- 
ration, the  same  farce  over  again.    But  what,  it  may  be  asked,  are 
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•'*  O^'j^'iiAhorfi'^itlier  i^  nor  trofesses  tob^  tfdiu^ntWWWi  any 
aittH^tWent^hsitural  history;  He  tad  heard  6f;i  atid  JiftfelVards 
TH«/«Wa(j  bbtebf  prodigious  size,  and  iBVett'W!ioli&*'6kdl€tbns,  in 
(Mfe  beafutifa^yaH^y  of  Tarija,  which  kre  dug  'olft 'df' th^^Vines, 
ai^'dib  ffib  sides  of  tanks  and  precipides  bord^Vib^'6n  ih^  Rio 
V^^ej6,  windi,  rising  in  that  vafiey,  and  biniti'^  th^'tti<y  Giiiiide, 
fills' Into  th6  great  river  Paraguay.  Garciiaso,  aiid  thfe  olherfeariy 
historians/  speak  of  an  ancient  race  of  giants  iii  Petti;" wh6  weie 
destroyed  hy  thunder  and  lightning  ;  and  these  boties  are  to  this 
day,'dur  author  says,  known  and  talked  6f  as,'*ftiie.sbar  de*  Ion  gi- 
ganUs  caUiguos  de  Tarija.'  From  three  perfect  tleeth^  in  a  part 
of  the  under  jaw,  which  Mr.  Temple  ddg  i>tit'  dhd  "bi^Hight  to 
England,  the  late  Dr.  Wollaston  immediately  t^ic6^^iii:ed*the  lani- 
mal  to  have  been  the  mastodon.  As  to  the  dmihts  citld 'diAvciblties 
\vfiich  have  occurred  to  Mr.  Temple,  in  fcommtitt  'with  many 
^othiers,  how  these  creatures  were  brodght  to  the  jilxices'  Where 
th^ir  remains  are  found,  we  cannot  do  better  than  refer  liim  to 
^Q  book  he  ha3  quoted,  the  Reliquiae  Dituviance  of  ]^ofessor 
p^iickjand.     . 

^,.  ][n,coRcl|usion,  we  would  advise  Mr.  Temple  to  be  more  cau- 
Movk^^,i^ik^]|i  fUjture  work^  as  to  using  other  people's  descriptions 
-tlrii^.th^  w^e  bi0  4iwii.  In  one  of  his  notes  he  gives  us,  without 
>a*bMitiiofii9' being  borrowed,  Marco  Polo's  description  of  a 
'Hsdn4mr)X>i9ncih,i^iih\vin^^i}£  forty  feet  sjpreadt  feathers  twenty 
'fc^t  Ji^ieh^^^l^  qiviill  part  eight  inches  in  circamferenoe,  with 
^|»diil«iis^%u3iid^nt^to  calory  off  a  live  rhinoceros.  The  bird  ac- 
^Hldl^^l^ot'feyTetnple  himself  bjr  no  means  tallied  with  this  ac- 
'&6mi^^^Mvii  fe  tbo  late  for  him  to  declare,  a  page  or  two 
'fi(|riKttr*lij6',  ^Wih  is  ii6t  my  condor;'  the  impression  is  made,  and 
'At^^ptKii^'set  d6\vri  as  one  of  those  who  avail  themselves  of  what 
^i^sualfK^'call^^  traveller's  privilege.     In  fact  we  have  seen 

sWr^^^tf^i^^s  veracity  called  seriously  in  question  on  account  of 
|p^^:yefy^xiff#m?tance ;  which,  however,  appeals  to  us  to  be  very 
.i%#^'ifif?iMf^V  ^^4  9UcK  as  could  hanily  naMe  proceeded  from 
-ftWfliDI^BIitfjWffh^  ifead  tkougli  the  book* 

iitr//  J^m  Uni  I  j  i    *     i  -  -  -  .       -  , 

luivrldt)  I)iiii   iTnl-... .,  ;  ..i,,. ..     i.  ■■,,■'      ,i 

Jf>    ivr/'nj  >i    '  ji'    ;,   .  / .   '  ■'    •        '      .  j     ^    ■  •  . 

-■j3ii>  ylJjii  lihv/      ■  '  .     ,      :   ,  ;  ,         .    .1  .     •      -  , 
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Art.  VI. — 1.  The  Works  of  Bishop  BtUUr.  Oxford,  Clarendoa 
Press.     1826. 

2.  The  Analogy  of  Religion,  Natural  and  Revealed^  to  the  Con- 
stitution  and  Course  of  Nature.  By  Joseph  Butler,  late  Lord 
Bishop  of  Durham.  fVith  an  Introductory  Essay,  by  the  Rev, 
Daniel  Wilson,  Vicar  of  Islington.     London.     1827. 

3.  An  Essay  on  the  Philosophical  Evidence  of  Christianity  ;  or 
the  credibility  obtained  to  a  Scriptural  Kevelation  from  it^ 
coincidence  with  the  Facts  of  Nature,  By  the  Rev.  Reno 
Hampden,  M.A.  late  Fellow  of  Oriel  College.  London, 
1827. 

nPHE  Y  were  sad  times  that  succeeded  the  civil  wars.  It  was  not 
^  the  court  only  that  was  stricken,  but  the  country.  *  That  was 
an  age  not  less  degenerate  in  spirit  than  corrupt  in  manners ;  whea 
all  wisdom  and  virtue,  and  religion,  were  almost,  in  most  places, 
grown  ridiculous ;  when  the  serious  use  of  reason  became,  in 
vulgar  opinion,  the  most  impertinent  and  insignificant  thing  in  the 
vroHd ;  when  innocence  was  reputed  a  mere  defect  of  wit,  and 
weakness  of  judgment ;  integrity,  a  fond  pertinacity  of  humour ; 
constancy  of  mind  and  gravity  of  demeanour,  a  kind  of  sullen 
morosity  or  uncouth  affectation  of  singularity ;  and  all  strict  prac- 
tice of  Christian  duty  incurred  the  imputation  of  some  new-fouod 
opprobrious  name  one  or  other.'  So  spake  Barrow  from  the 
pulpit  of  Westminster  Abbey  in  the  year  1663,  when  one  great 
coming  event  had  not  as  yet  cast  its  awful  shadow  before.  But 
if  the  physical  world  be  so  governed  as  to  be  subservient  to  the 
moral  (which  it  probably  is),  and  if  it  be  lawful  to  intrude  into 
the  secret  counsels  of  the  Most  High  (which  it  may  not  be),  it 
might  be  thought  that  to  call  the  people  back  to  a  better  mind,  to 
sober  them  once  more  in  the  midst  of  these  delirious  follies, 
nothing  less  could  suffice  than  some  national  scourge  which  should 
make  them  remember  that  they  were  mortal,  and  that  accordingly 
the  plague  was  commissioned  to  desolate  the  land.  The  moral 
effect  of  such  a  visitation  must  for  a  time  at  least  have  been  great, 
when  every  man  had  to  walk  with  his  life  in  his  hand,  and  when 
some,  foreseeing  that  the  chance  of  surviving  was  little,  and 
the  chance  of  decent  interment  after  death  less,  dug  their  grave 
with  their  own  spade,  and  thus  saved  themselves  from  being  buried 
with  the  burial  of  an  ass.  Still  the  plague  does  not  appear  to 
have  whipped  the  offending  spirit  out.  Like  Pharaoh's  plagues, 
it  was  probably  felt,  feared,  and  forgotten  ;  for,  during  the  cen- 
tury which  succeeded  it,  both  infidel  and  heterodox  abounded ; 
and  whilst  a  Chubb  and  a  Tindal  were  labouring  to  destroy  the 
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foundations  of  the  Christian  creed,  a  Whiston  and  a  Clarke  were 
maintaining  tenets  at  variance  with  some  of  its  most  essential 
doctrines.  It  was  an  age  of  reason ,  and  in  one  respect,  at  least, 
rightly  so  called ;  for  it  was  at  this  period  that  the  faculty  ac*" 
quired  fresh  force  by  a  more  skilful  application  of  its  powers ;  and 
the  method  of  induction,  which  the  great  Bacon  haid  struck  out 
nearly  a  century  before,  was  now  adapted  with  signal  success  tQ 
every  department  of  knowledge.  To  argue  from  pomts  established 
to  points  undetermined — to  advance,  from  data  not  to  be  disputed, 
to  conclusions  which  would  not  otherwise  be  obvious,  seems  a  very 
simple  process,  requiring  no  Oedipus  to  discover  and  propound. 
Yet  the  want  of  this  rule  (simple  as  it  is)  had  involved  mankind 
in  errors  innumerable,  for  it  had  occasioned  a  world  to  be  built 
on  mere  hypothesis.  Now,  however,  a  new  order  of  things  arose  ; 
experiment  was  substituted  for  fancy.  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  instead 
of  indulging  his  imagination  in  freaks  about  the  Iris,  let  the  ray  of 
light  through  the  -aperture  of  his  shutter,  and  divided  it  into  ita 
component  colours  by  his  prism  of  glass,  and  traced  its  course 
through  the  vessel  of  water  on  which  it  fell ;  and  upon  the  sub* 
stantial  observations  thus  made,  constructed  his  sublime  system  of 
Optics,  and  unravelled  the  mysteries  of  the  rainbow.  Locke,  pur- 
suing the  same  course  in  metaphysics  as  Newton  in  pbysicSy 
emancipated  mankind  from  the  doctrines  of  reminiscences,  innate 
ideas,  and  the  like  consecrated  lumber;  and  diverting  them  fron\ 
speculative  conjectures  to  the  actual  examination  of  their  owo 
faculties,  founded  a  fresh  era  in  the  philosophy  of  the  human 
mind ;  by  the  application  of  this  same  prmciple,  medicine  was 
made  to  supersede  magic,  and  chemistry  to  take  place  of  al* 
cbemy ;  and,  in  a  word,  science,  which  hitherto,  like  the  archi- 
tects of  Laputa,  had  begun  to  build  at  the  wrong  end — in  the 
clouds  instead  of  on  the  earth,  from  the  chimuies  downwards — 
henceforward  laid  its  foundations  on  a  rock,  and  only  reared  such 
a  superstructure  as  those  foundations  would  warrant.  A  principle 
thus  wholesome  in  other  investigations  was  no  less  so  in  that  whicl) 
concerns  us  most  of  all ;  and  as  Newton  had  profited  by  it  in  bis 
natural  system,  and  Locke  in  his  intellectual,  so  did  Bishop  Butler 
(in  bis  own  province  equal  to  either)  avail  himself  of  it  in  his 
system  of  theology. 

It  may  well  be  imagined,  from  what  we  have  already  said,  and  it 
will  be  still  more  clearly  seen  from  what  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
say  by  and  by,  that  few  persons  were  of  a  temper  in  those  days  to 
take  God's  word  on  trust.  On  the  contrary,  so  fastidious^  were 
the  times,  that  it  was  not  even  considered  a  subject  of  inquiry, 
but  a  mere  fiction,  agreed  so  to  be  by  all  people  of  discernment, 
a  good  thing  for  the  poor,  and  a  topic  upon  which  a  man  of 
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partj»>iiQi^[  vbivyopipperly:  loakft  bimqelfnmorkt]^  ^<'6«idcr>iiaw 
tiieMe\»l^(iiUB](iit)>rdje<ttedi>ilhe  oreratedy^  'He^  WeUinkiiewtdiac^luui 
those  to  feed  who  were  not  tit  for  very  strong  meat;  wk^Amyt 
con<ilii^l0i,ib0'.pro|)o«ck]y<is'  hit/  omti  ^charadteinscici  lai^uag^^lto 
shOwrrrythatt  tbat/ChfistiiouMity  was -true  to  a  deiiic>fistiBt»a'2H-HflhH 
bAiA  ^  ihatfit'ttas  vifih  so-  dear  acase  that  there  tikistnoikiii^imiiiJ 
H^ehwtoiicek'ttunly.Ho  gretat  flourish  of  trumpets^  *  Qmd'  &ret 
hie  digilum>iiUPtQrpnoaiis8or  hiatu'  was  a  reproach  that  no  man 
conldii^aajt  in  1  bit  teeth.  •  He  gives  snch  a  pledge  as  he  feeb  that 
be  oap!i¥H>  oddyi  redeem,  but  redeem  an  huiidred^fold;  ^odlhe 
augonented^ffept  of  re»soDing  conducted  in  this  spirit  can. only  be 
appreciated  I  by  thoseiwho'  havts  felt  the  dissatisfactk>ii  (espectaily 
ii^  ^iliasertdtioiistiupoa  taci^d  subjects)  occasioned  by  a  eonti^ry 
pfOQiQissiT^wlabQn  a  good  argument  (it  may  be)  is  crushed  under  am 
UvJsLwful  Ioadfpf(«ondMsionBy<and  a  crowd  of  angeb  is  maudeta^ 
dai¥)e^  Hl^oniiaiine^dl^'a.  point.  It  is  a  great  secret  in  the  artof 
i^&mntrig  liKrt  tO'gd  for^too  mudh;  aod,  above  all,  in  dealk^  mtk 
4C(9ptios  or  .ukribelietvef^  is  it  important  to  drive  the  sharp  i«ikd 
ofd^QiMfadge-tirat/c  seeang  tfads^  they  may  by  and  by<  <  see  greater 

things*  Iban  ibese/  !     l »m 

(That  thfure  is  <uch  a  thing  as  a  coune  ofnaiurS  none^mii  <Uny« 
Thi9>  iJber^fore^  is  the  ground  on  which  Bbthsr- lakes  ^thier.statid^ 
wher^n  be  tixes  a  lever  that  shakes  the  stroOgbddB/of  ^unbetidf 
even  to  their  foundations;  for  on conipanug  this  adicme of niataioe 
with  the  scheme  of  revelation,  there  is  foundt^cpostlfsikignl^b  eor*^ 
respondence  between  their  several  parts^— ^-^ucfa  a  oohresp^bdenob 
as- gives  very  strong  reason  for  believing  thai  the^iattthar  bfoneiia 
the  author  of  both.  '   -  tMuo-)  -ali  «»!  h-tiii 

*Wliat,'if«M1h  •<!--.'•  »•»  (l»--iM 
Be  but  the  shadow  of  heaven,  and  things  tbereiivq  otii  fxi  "j 
Each  to  other  like,  more  than  on  earthislthdughl^l^  ^<i  ^h  i>><> 

The  ^gument,  indeed;  does  not  amount  tb  projoi^  bat^'<y'W^- 
sumption.  It  is  as  though  the  parentage  of  a'fo^iraKWgfViiffi  w 
be  made  the  subject  of  inquiry  :  now  diat  it  is  tbe  child  of  such 
or  such  a  parent — of  the  one  or  other  of  the  two  women,  fo^C  ij\- 
stance,  that  strove  before  Solomon — can  indeed* 'HfiV/ be  %fe&fe 
out  eflFectuaHy  by  the  production  of  certain  ttahei'^^bjp'lf^^^^ 
etidfeiite ; '  but  at  the  same  time,  if  it  manifesMNr' iJ^W^W^ 
ackhofwledged  Son  of  ^  parent  in  question— <  6hipitihi^Stik%^ci^ 
one  habit,  and  liVbpfel^ons*— this  circumstance/ ihiligff  it ^Biild 
not  of  itself  |woi:e  the  point  in  dispute,  would  very  ^greatly  corro^ 
borate  the  proofs  derived  from  other  and  indepeiulent  sourcesL 
atid'\i6tild  dv^rcbhie  hranj?  Scruples  ^vhich  mi^hVttihrf\Vt^e  ymfe 


*  '   *  Advertisement  to  the  Analogy^  ^    . . !  »  // 
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jfittfaeiiiiwifl  of  ^dg6 'Of' jurjy  a&'to<  any  supposed  d^fitieDcy  in 
disdpnibfs'tUinyelvesi '  <  Sucb  k  the  vtriue  of  *thetar^«»uelit  from 

'fTbQ8>)BeMelmtioit  declares  that  weare  to!life«|ien;aJMrl)i«'6late 
dcfeHiCigi«x>a8iderably  from  Ifaat  in  wiiich  u«'Uv&  U^r^;*  'Nowthe 
Cbnsiitvlk^  of  Nature  in  a  manner  sajs  so  too.  FoV^  do^%e  Aot 
aoe  biiUsiie^  loose  from  the  prbon  of  the  shell,  bnd'  hMUdhed  flnto 
aiBcwand  nobler  state  of  existence?  kiseds' eHtribal^d:  at  length 
from  their  cumbrous  and  unsightly  tenement;  and  then  )>ermitted 
to  onfbU  their  beauties  to  the  sun  ?  seeds  rottingin  the  eartli^  with 
a«i  apparent  promise  of  future  vegetation,  y^t  ^uidL^m^d  after 
deatb,  and  dothed  with  luxuriant  apparel  ?  Is  not  our  oWn  solid 
flesh  perpetually  thawing  and  restoring  kself,i8olbat  the' numerical 
particles  of  which  it  once  consisted  hare  by  degrees  dnt^ippedaway, 
learing^  meanwhile,  the  faculties  of  the  aouiuniitipinred,'  ti)nd  its 
toosciousness  uninterrupted  for  a  momeni?  '  Is'iiotlhe  &ft  a 
fidleacope,  and  the  iiand  a  vice,  and  the  «f  m  a  lever^  and  the  wrist 
a  longe^  and  the  leg  a  crutch,  and  the  momach  a  laboratory; 'and 
that  whole  frame  but  a  case  of  beautiful  ins^uments,  which  may 
accordingly  be  destroyed  without  the  destruction  of  tbe  agetat  that 
wiakbtfaem*?  Nny,  cannot  that  agent,  when  once  master  of  its 
ctii6;^wodc  without  the  tools,  and  are  not  its  peroeptYons  in  a 
Aibriios fvividEas  when  every  organ  of  sense  is  actively  employed 
inoitDidteringMto  its  wants?  What  though  the  silver  chord  be 
loosed^  fandi- the  "golden  bowl  broken,  and  the  pitcher  broken  at 
diaT<v^Uyiand'tfae  li^heel  broken  at  the  cistern,  still  may  not  the 
nininrtiBd  aatiaidtaelf  hnte  quitted  the  ruptured  machinery,  and  re- 
tired to  the  country  from  which  it  came  ?  What  though  the  ap- 
proach of  death  (Seem,  by  degrees,  to  enfeeble,  and  at  last  to  sus- 
pend the  powera  of  the  mind,  will  not  the  constitution  of  nature 
bid  us  be  df  gbod  theer,  seeing  that  the  approach  of  ilo^  does 
^f,f  W^mi  Pf  ^^^^>  which,  instead  of  paralyzing  the  functions 

..  Chie^novin/sher  m  life  s  feast 

^^^'^(f^^ffiffV  Wjtanp^f  death  does  lie  heavy  on  the  tren^bling 
fpir^^-^ijiliOWj^^y  ,pjth^r;5  4^^  il  seen*  to  be  only  cvt^g  the 
^oi^if^jm^  ji  to  earth,  exoneratiug  it  of  a  weight  thnt  ^unk 

^^oTW  jWvPWfSflWy  t^  .^  notion  too  universal  to  be  ^Hotgether 
^f^p^fyd)^,;,^]^  Rie  ey^  of  its  departure  it  should  appear  /,.  .  i 
io  vIji"'  >      '  '  to  attain  ^  .,  ,;'.,,,  .. 

1.     ->ro  something  of  prophetici  strain  f*  .   ,    . 

WT/^>)^^>*n^  <;P«stjtiaion  of  nature  and  the  vo^c^  Qf  ne^et^itian 
conspire  to  teach  the  same  great  truth,  *  non  omnia  moriar/ 

W  ell,  then,  such  future  sute  asseited.  Revelation  next  affirms 
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that  our  happiness  or  misery  in  it  is  in  our  own  keeping ;  that  the 
Deity,  having  warned  us  thereof^  leaves  us  to  make  our  own  choice, 
— What  says  the  Constitution  of  Nature  to  this  ? — Even  that  here 
again  (to  use  the  remarkable  words  of  the  author  of  Ecclesias- 
ticus)  *  all  things  are  double  one  against  another;'*  for  it  is  evident 
that  pain  is  annexed  to  this  object^  and  pleasure  to  that,  in  this 
present  world,  with  no  other  view^  as  far  as  we  can  see,  than  to 
direct  our  goings  in  the  way  ;  that  our  path  is  made  to  lie,  even 
as  regards  the  affairs  of  this  life,  amongst  burning  ploughshares^ 
through  which  we  are  left  to  thread  our  course,  till,  by  repeated 
sufferings,  we  learn  to  refrain  from  treading  awry ;  and  that  every 
thing  above  us,  and  beneath  us,  and  around  us,  proclaims,  in 
accents  not  to  be  misunderstood,  that,  to  refuse  the  evil  and  choose 
the  good,  rests  with  ourselves.      Nay,  the  details  of  the  two  sys- 
tems are  singularly  alike.     Thus,  punishment  is  in  this  life  oftea 
foreseen  as  probable,  and  disregarded— often  the  full  and  certain 
expectation  of  it  is  withheld — often  it  admits  of  being  intercepted 
up  to  a  certain  point,  but  not  beyond  that  point — often  it  is  risked 
for  present  proHt— often  it  is  greater  than  seems  commensurate 
with  the  gain — often  it  tarries  very  long  behind,  pecie  clavdo — still 
comes  at  last,  suddenly^  with  the  clamorous  violence  of  an  armed 
man^ — the  cause  of  it,  perhaps,  forgotten — poured  forth  as  if  from 
a  treasure-house  of  wrath  awaked.      Now,  all  tliis  is  clearly  not 
accident,  but  a  system  ;  not  caprice,  but  design  ;  pointing  out,  as 
with  the  finger  of  God  itself,  that  it  is  the  will  of  the  Great  Con- 
triver that  thus  it  should  be.     Such  is  the  constitution  of  Nature 
in  this  world :  yet,  is  it  not  a  literal  transcript  of  the  doctrine  of 
Revelation,  with  regard  to  the  next  world,  that  our  warning  is 
given  us ;  our  neglect  of  it  to  be  at  our  peril — our  punishment, 
sooner  or  later,  to  follow  our  neglect  ?     W  hen  the  constitution  of 
our  nature  tells  us  beforehand,  that,  if  we  are  determined  to  pluck 
our  treasure  out  of  the  fire,  we  must  put  up  with  buraiug  our 
fingers — the  case  is  strictly  analogous  to  that  of  revelation,  when 
it  tells  us  beforehand,  that,  if  we  are  determined  to  seize  on  present 
pleasure,  we  must  put  up  with  suffering  future  pain.  Surely  these 
two  witnesses  agree  together,  in  a  manner  so  remarkable  as  to 
leave  ample  room  for  apprehension,  even  on  principles  the  most 
sceptical,  that  the  latter,  like  the  former^  may  be  bearing  God's 
message. 

Further — Revelation  affirms  this  natural  government  of  the 
world  to  be  a  moral  one  too  :  a  government  under  wluch  men 
are  not  only  rewarded  and  punished  (for  this  is  consistent  with  the 
most  capricious  tyranny),  but  rewarded  aud  punished  with  a  strict 
reference  to  the  good  or  evil  of  theii-  deeds.     What  does  tlie  con- 

"  Chap.  xlii.  v.  42. 
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stitution  of  nature  say  to  this  ? — Does  it  again  furnish  the  coun- 
terpart ?  Here,  it  is  true^  the  heathen  poet  was  for  a  moment 
staggered.  The  passage  is  well  known;  curious,  however,  as 
showing  how  instinctively  the  argument  of  analogy  suggested  itself 
to  a  reflecting  mind,  though  showing,  at  the  same  time,  the  diffi- 
culty of  following  it  out  with  success  till  revelation  came  to  hold 
up  the  torch : — 

*  Ssepe  mihi  dubiam  traxit  sententia  mentem, 

Corarent  superi  terras,  an  nuUus  inesset 

Rector,  et  incerto  fluerent  mortalia  casu. 

Nam  cum  dispositi  quaesissem  foedera  mundi, 

PrsBscriptosque  maris  fines,  amnisque  meatus, 

Et  lucis  noctisque  vices ;  time  omnia  rebar 

Consilio  firmata  Dei,  qui  lege  moveri 

Sidera,  qui  fruges  diverso  tempore  nasci. 

Qui  variam  Phoeben  alieno  jusserit  igne 

Compleri,  solemque  suo ;  porrexerit  undis 

Littora,  tellurem  medio  libraverit  axe. 

Sed  cum  res  hominum  tant&  caligine  volvi 

Aspicerem,  laetosque  diu  florere  nocentes, 

Vexarique  pios,  rursus  labefacta  cadebat 

Religio,  causaeque  viam  non  sponte  sequebar 

Alterius,  vacuo  quae  currere  semina  motu 

Affirmat,  magnumque  novas  per  inane  figuras 

Fortune  non  arte  regi :  quse  numina,  sensu 

Ambiguo,  vel  nulla  putat,  vel  nescia  nostri/ 

Claudian :  in  Rufin, 

Which,  for  the  benefit  of  mere  English  readers,  we  translate 

thus  : — 

Oft  have  I  ponder'd,  still  perplex'd  to  know, 

If  there  be  gods  who  govern  here  below ; 

If  there  be  gods — or,  if  all  gods  denied, 

Cbance  must  be  thought  to  rule,  nor  aught  beside ; 

FoTj  when  contemplative  I  traced  the  plan 

Of  ill  material  things  apart  from  Man — 

'f  he  ocean's  bound,  the  stream's  appointed  way. 

The  sweet  vicissitude  of  night  and  day  ; — 

These  when  I  saw,  I  sooth'd  my  labouring  breast. 

For  Grod's  all- wise  dominion  stood  confest : 

Stars  in  their  courses  seem'd  his  voice  to  hear ; 

His  fruits  in  just  succession  crown'd  the  year ; 

The  inconstant  moon.  His  sovereign  pleasure  known, 

Dispensed  her  borrowed  light — the  sun  his  own ; 

His  shores  the  billows  of  the  deep  controird, 

And  earth,  self-balanced,  on  His  axle  roU'd.— 

Then  looked  I  upon  Man ;  but  now  beset 

With  darkness  and  with  gloom  was  all  I  met : 

The 
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^  ^  This  ^hookttirfailJliftgaitii  and  ki(Mibtret«rrti*Ai^   ^<>  gt^iluni:! 

•    '■  "  ^Bt^^Mii^to  cm  mttm  the  thtokied^  ciieed^  » >"J  ':.^'>J  ^mbiiJiJ^ 

.'"•    •iTh&tdtirklikig^'fiobUalofng'each  random  S€«d;i  >iif<'>:^   'xjj  JeiL 

'  i     Tkatttbrongfa'the  ffoid  immense  newfoims-comibii^ii  ^. xlintct 

ji,   >  .fAud.Chaocef  solearbitert  RU^^lanis  DesigD-fr^wTi  ii  luib  ilJu/ 

,  1. Th»t, still. to. thia  our  choice  must  be  oaoklned,  ...^  lnii«  j^ujt 

.  NO'gpdj8-'--orgDds  ^hat  care  not  for  mankind*         , ...i  it.  In, 

thi  Psalmist  himself  was  for  a  while  troubled  ;tvitH'4liey|B 
thbughts  that  would  arise  in  liis  heart,  seeing  as  he  did^  thjit*  the 
ungodly  came  into  no  misfortune  like  other  folk,  neither  wei^  thfey 
plagued  like  other  men.'  But  both  the  poet  and  the  proj^het,  <iti 
further  deliberation,  came  to  a  just  conclusion,  and  *  absolved  thfe 
gods.'  '  For^  indeed,  whatever  speculative  difficulties  there  tnt^t 
be  iti  the  way  of  such  a  notion,  still  a  practical  belief  there  is/aij(d 
ever  has  been,  amongist  all  nations  and  languages,  that  mati  Kv^ 
und^  a  moral  goVerntneiit  after  all.  *  Who  is  he,'  exdiiW  thfe 
ancients  of  Thebes,  ^  who  is  he  whom  the  Delphic  tock  i)'f 'jdi^^ 
phecy'hath  denounced  as  the  doer  of  deeds  unutterable  ;  'tHi/%an 
of  the  bloody  hand  ?  Time  it  is  that  he  shoult^  flee,  <vifli.ii  KW 
swifter  than  the  horses  of  the  winds :  already  ha^h'the  iriii'or*JxWe 
takeo  arms  against  him,  even  hot  thunder-bohs^  ^dWi  fS&T&il 
Fates  follow  after,  and  who  shall  escape  fliemT*^^  '*D&rlib|^^53 
reckoned  the  spirit  of  that  man  who  would  sojiiirti'tiHSer^ttesSyHe 
roof,  or  sail  in  the  same  boat,  with  the  ptot^tietdtmk^m^^ 
of  Ceres.  '  And  when  the  barbarians  saw  tHe' vttfciinaiB'tiy^ 
hang  on  the  hands  of  Paul,  they  said  among  thenis'^lWy,'^ti3^ife)iflW 
tliis  man  is  a  murderer,  whom,  though  he  batH  y^^ai'^iilUe  i%l2.' 
yet  vengeance  suffereth  not  to  live/  Why,  but  tHai't^i^%rifef  IB 
so  strong  in  man,  would  such  a  trifle  have  been  lrft'%p<m!1^tt>}tf 
as  that  the  pen  and  ink,  with  which  Charles  siriititf  ^ejjyitii-^W^ 
rant  of  Lord  Strafford,  was  the  very  same  mVi  SihiiiH  h^^^feSSM! 
his  own,  in  the  bill  for  the  Long  Pailiameiit^ '•J'W*\fB^^^ 
for  this,  would  the  remark  have  been  so  genet-^^  xhiit^tU^'nimnM 
who  despoiled  the  monasteries  rarely  contiriuW  W'p|^<!»BH^J -*  ™ 
brand,  which  the  eagle  stole  from  the  altar  (as  Itnei'gbBa  oW 
Walton  says),  and  with  which  she  thoMght  to  iiikkfe  lier 
serving  only  to  set  it  on  fire.'  '  About  the  year,']^'tfiMj^ti^^ 
or  1616,'  writes  Sir  Hem-y  Spehnan,  in  his  curious  ii^eaBKeoii^tRfe' 
"  History  and  Fate  of  Sacrilege,"  '  I  de^tribed;  tWiH^^i^^ W 
coiiipasses,  in  the  map  of  Norfolk,  a  cirde  01  t^^tf^'W^  i!feS 
semi-diameter  according  to  the  scale  theredt,  pWib]^  'tfie'centfe 

about  the  chief  seat  of  the  Yelvertons :  within  this  circle  and  the 

ui^ M  ,-i  :, I . ■[  -.mT 
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borders  of  it,  I  ji;^:l9se4  \ii^  waiwi^uJiou^es.  qf  about  twenty-four 
families  of  genfim^'  and.  tW. site  olt  as  mmy  mona^Q^i€.H,  all 
standing  together  at  (^e  time  of  tbi^  dissolution ;  and  1  then  noted 
that  the  geutleipen'^  ae^^  continued  at  that,  day  in .  tk^ir  own 
families  aijifHikmes^^batthe  monasteries  had  flung  ^oiitdieif  bwners, 
with  their  names  and  Camtties  (all  of  them  save' ^u»)/ thrice  at 
least,  and  some  of  them  four,  or  five,  or  six  times,  not  only  by 
fail  of  issue  or  ordinary  sale,  but  very  often  by  grievous  accidents 
ao^ipijsffq^unQS^' — Avery  singular  fact,  to  say  the  least  of  it  a  but 
the  b^r^.  disposition  to  note  it  is  enough  for  our  purpose — as, 
inde^  i^  the  disposition  in  general  to  construe  calamities  into 
jud^ents;  for  it  can  only  arise  out  of  a  confirmed  belief  that  we 
are  .living  under  a  moral  government,  whatever  may  be  said  or 
s©ei;i  to  the  contrary.  Cases  might  occur  to  stagger  this  opinion, 
as  ~^e  have  said,  and  must  have  occurredj  so  long  as  a  future  state 
of  ^adj^istment  was  only  partially  taken  into  the  estimate.  Still, 
t|i^  9PJ[iuon  Itself  has  universally  prevailed;  nor  can  any  otjber 
ac^ou^^  9f  ijt  be  given,  than  that  the  tendency  of  the  cpnstitt^tlon 
oJf.jpatfye  was  felt  to  be  such  as  established  and  supported  it. — ; 
A^^  ^tr\^f  Vho  qan  deny  ?  Who  can  deny,  as  a  matter  of  feet, 
t{i;^|^o^^>^|)ateyer  kind  the  invisible  sovereignty  may  be  to  which 
vy^  i^ref  sjujl^ecty  prudence  does,  upon  the  whole,  bring  its  appro- 
ipfiffi^fl^^^fdm  thfs  world,  folly  its  appropriate  penalty? — That 
c^m^^are^  D|:|f^i9)^ed  as  injurious  to  society,  virtues  recompensed 
n^^-if,^i^lf^i^to^jf, ;  the  punishment  or  the  recompense,  no  doubt, 
SPS^?ifypiV)nifffy^S^  ^^^  instrumentality  of  human  means,  but  not  on 
jffliJf  fift"9^>  4^^  fS^^  faithful  expositors  of  the  will  of  God — society 
^^^  JlS^^fff^v-^^^if  ^^  ^^^  appointment,  and  the  arguments,  both 
i^bmapam  sufficient  to  show  that  he  did 

~-*  —^^--i' jijnj^.tcf  j?^  alone?'  Who  can  deny  that  vice  carries 
If  flf J pjt^ijg  symptoms  of  being  a  violation  of  the  princi- 
jufjig  jjp  wltic^  the  world  is  governed? — that  a  lie,  for 


pjjlgj^^^^Y^fjfiifi.  Jijifn^  w  leads  him  to  befriend  the  good,  to 
tt^g^t^Ufp  p^jjlj^flo^;,, a  principle  acting  thus,  without  any  selfish 
ob]g^t,^gtMm}tiiifaively  approving  what  is  right,  and  condetpmug 

tppUj  ^  sgh^j^^  ^e^fe,  ^he  reverse  of  all  Uus  shouldi  t^k^„epe(;t.:  Is 
n9|fj  i|fli?i?*9fW/ftorsucH  a  principle  the  k^y-ston^  of  socjial  Qfder 
^mfofl?  m^^  Wtoa  argues,  .    , ,.,.. ,., 

.'M   l>riE  dI'>M  wiim'j;  .Mfthisfftll,   t,,   t.    ,.    t  r  1 

The  pillar'd  firmament  is  rottenness, 
And  earth's  base  buih  on  stubble/ 

Without 
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Without  it,  we  know  not  how  Christians  could  have  becon^e  such^ 
or  to  what  a  Gospel  could  have  appealed  within  the  breast  for  a 
right  of  admission  into  the  world.  *  If  ye  believe  not  Irte,  believe 
the  works* — not  merely  as  exhibitions  of  power,  for  ati  evil  spirit 
might  be  supposed  capable  of  doing  works  of  power,  if  that  were 
all^  but  of  goodness  also.  Still  less  can  we  understand  how  heathen 
society  could  have  held  together  for  a  single  week;  how,  in  its 
discordant  elements,  it  could  have  escaped  self-destruction,  dash- 
ing itself  in  pieces  like  an  ungovemed  and  ungovernable  engine, 
and  expiring  at  length  in  the  midst  of  an  universal  anarchy.  But 
such  a  moral  nature  having  been  given  us  is  in  itself  a  proof  that 
the  Deity  intends  we  should  be  subject  to  a  moral  rule ;  and  his 
having  placed  us  in  such  a  situation  at  present  as  affords  scope  for 
the  exercise  of  this  nature,  nay,  as  actually  demands  its  exercise  in 
H  considerable  degree,  is  a  present  earnest  that  He  will  be  finally 
true  to  this  rule,  and  act  upon  it  strictly. 

Dark  as  the  ways  of  God  may  be,  there  is  enough  to  satisfy  a  rea- 
sonable man  that  He  is  on  virtue's  side :  the  tendency  of  things  proves 
it.  For  instance,  who  can  set  bounds  to  the  prosperity  of  a  nation  of 
perfectly  righteous  individuals — a  nation  in  which  every  man  would 
literally  do  his  duty  ?  The  wisest  of  the  land  would  be  sent  to  her 
Parliament, — the  national  Senate  would  be  a  conclave  of  Sages, — 
no  unworthy  motives  would  influence  the  electors — no  political  gra« 
titude,  arising  out  of  a  strong  sense  of  good  things  to  cofne — ^no 
fear  or  favour  would  warp  a  vote — detur  digniori  would'  be  the 
uncompromising  motto,  in  the  choice  of  a  man  to  whom  the  pro- 
perty, the  liberty,  the  honour,  the  morals,  the  religion  of  the  em- 
Eire  were  to  be  consigned,  and  whose  solemn  charge  h^oold 
enceforth  become,  to  see  that  in  none  of  these  great  intert^ts 
the  commonwealth  should  take  damage  at  his  hands.  *  Politiciiitfis 
who  would  circumvent  God '  would  subside  into  plain  Ui^h,  ^4iO 
would /ttir  him.  Faction  would  be  at  an  end.  The  public  Weal 
vrould  never  be  put  in  jeopardy  for  the  purpose  of  emba(^ii^S^g 
a  minister,  nor  would  principles  reel  under  party  struggles  for 
place  and  power.  New  laws  would  be  made,  for  circuAistantes 
mif^ht  call  for  them,  but  perhaps  ihey  would  be  few-^Rome 
foundered  beneath  the  multitude  of  her  laws,  legtbus  lahoratif^) 
—for  patience  to  investigate,  practical  experience  to  utiderstt^nd, 
and  wisdom  to  redress  an  6vil,  would  not  fall  to  the  lot  of  all ; 
and  they  who  failed  in  these  qualities  would  feel  it,  hold  theii- 
peace,  and  honestly  confess,  that  '  they  had  nothing  to  dr&w  with, 
and  that  the  well  was  deep.'  Old  laws  would  be  abrogated  or 
adjusted — for  this,  too,  circumstances  might  require  :  but  perhaps 
it  would  be  done  with  fear  and  trembling,  with  a  no/umti«;  for 
it  would  be  considered   that  it  is  more  easy  to  discover  the 
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mischief  \rhich  an  existing  law  does,  than  the  mischief  which  it 
prevents — that  in  the  application  of  a  theory,  (especially  on  so 
conipUcated  a  subject  as  poHtical  economy,)  the  most  sagacious 
calculator  may  overlook  some  item  in  the  reckoning,  which  may 
be  fatal  to  the  success  of  his  measure^  however  well  meant — that, 
in  the  actual  business  of  life,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  make  too 
mach  allowance  for  friction — and  that  it  was  a  grave  authority 
(for  Lord  Strafford's  was  said  to  be  the  wisest  head  that  stood  oil 
any  pair  of  shoulders  in  England,)  which  declared  '  how  advised 
we  ought  to  be  of  any  innovation,  considering  that  inconve- 
tiiences  are  rather  found  by  experience  than  foreseen  by  judge- 
ment.' Debates,  it  is  indeed  to  be  feared,  would,  in  such  an  as* 
tembly,be  tame;  for  pleasant  sneers  at  the  stupid  prejudices,  anti^ 
quated  notions,  ecclesiastical  bigotry  of  former  generations,  (those 
dead  lions  at  which  it  is  natural  that  many  should  kick,)  would  pro- 
bably be  suppressed  by  one  thankful  recollection — *  sic  fortis  Etruria 
crevit.'  Above  all,  such  a  body  would  have  the  cordial  confidence 
and  support  of  the  country,  because,  however  they  might  err,  (as 
still  err  they  would,)  they  would  be  known  to  act  from  public 
spirit  and  in  singleness  of  heart,  as  senators  sitting  under  the  eye 
of  the  great  Task-master.  Then  with  what  promptness  would 
their  laws  be  executed,  appealing,  as  they  would,  to  a  people 
United  in  their  favour  as  one  man :  with  what  spirit,  too,  should 
it  be  needful,  would  arms  be  taken  up  in  dieir  defence,  con- 
scious^ as  the  nation  would  be,  of  the  righteousness  of  their  cause, 
nothing  doubting  but  that  God  would  go  forth  with  their  host, 
covering  their  heads  in  the  day  of  battle,  or  taking  them  to  him- 
self if  they  fell.  Then  again,  how  would  the  fame  of  so  peculiar 
a  people  spread  into  all  lands ;  how  would  they  be  chosen  by 
strangers  far  and  near  as  the  arbiters  of  their  differences,  the 
peace-makers  in  their  quarrels,  the  counsellors  to  whom  they 
might  repair  without  a  suspicion  of  treachery.  Thus  would  the 
necessity  of  all  subtle  and  crooked  policy  be  spared,  and  the 
balance  of  the  world  fall  naturally  and  innocently  into  their  hands. 
Tl^s,  alas !  is  but  an  Utopian  picture;  but  such  is  the  tendency 
of  tl)^.  essential  constitution  of  things,  to  give  virtue  the  pre-emi- 
neoge  ;  of  righteousness  to  exalt  a  nation ;  a  tendency  which  must 
be  very  strong  indeed,  to  preserve  the  world  even  as  it  is,  when 
we  call  to  mind  how  vastly  more  easy  it  is  to  do  evil  than  to  do 

?Dod,  how  the  hand  which  cannot  rear  a  hut  may  demolish  a  palace. 
Sot  will  the  value  of  this  concurrence  between  nature  and  reve- 
lation be  thought  a  trifle,  if  it  be  remembered  how  perplexed 
We  should  be,  had  we  found  that  vice,  instead  of  virtue,  pos- 
sessed essentially  the  advantage  in  this  world ;  and  whilst  revela- 
tion declared  that  God  would  eventually  give  the  triumph  to 
the  good,  nature  asserted  that  present  appearances  were  all  the 
Other  way.  Thus, 
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Thus,  therefore,  a  future  state — a  future  state  of  rewards  and 
puDishments — a  future  state  of  rewards  and  puni^hinents  dis^nsed 
according  to  a  moral  rule,  or,  in  other  words,  accordiqg  to  the 
virtue  or  vice  of  the  parties  concerned, — is  written  in  the  volume 
of  the  book  of  nature  itself,  in  characters  legible  enough  ^yv^ben 
they  have  been  brought  to  the  light,  though  it  may  be  that  reve- 
lation was  wanted  to  hold  up  the  candle.  But  our  paraHel  does 
not  end  here ;  for  if  these  rewards  and  punishments  are  to  be 
measured  out  hereafter  according  to  merit  here,  then  must  this 
world  be  a  state  of  probation,  in  which  such  merit  is  expected 
to  develop  itself.  Accordingly,  revelation  so  represents  it.  And 
again,  the  constitution  of  things,  when  unfolded,  tallies  with  the 
reprei^eiLtalloii,  Fur  man  js  an  unformed,  unfinished  creature^ 
when  he  begins  his  bein  j,  though  we  refer  him  only  to  the  cha- 
racter be  has  by  and  by  to  support  upon  earth.  His  early  yearf  are 
but  a  season,  wherein  lie  ha3  to  shape  hiniaelf  for  the  portion  u( 
his  riper  age — he  is  not  born  ijualified  for  the  part  m  mis  lip  he 
has  tu  play  ;  he  must  lit  himself  for  it  by  ninth  patient  pre\ioui» 
disciphue — multa  Itiltf.  fecitque pucr.  If  we  look  upon  au  infant 
iu  its  cradb^  how  niia^ii,  must  W€  think,  Is  to  be  done,  before  it 
can  become  the  judge,  or  the  statei^man^  or  the  great  cppt^iii  of 
the  next  generation!  What  a  drilling  must  Barrow  have  goju? 
through,  when, from  a  child  who  tleligiit<?d  in  fighting  ami  £>ittilig 
his  play-feTlinvs  to  tight,  regardless  of  bis  Iwok — ^of  anrh 
unc  on  t  for  table  promise,  as  to  niyke  Lis  fnllicr  devoutly  y^\di 
that  if  it  should  plense  God  to  take  any  of  liis  child r^'^^  it 
might  be  Isaac — he  grew  up  in  temper  fit  to  win  all  hf4irti; 
in  science,  fit  to  fill  with  honour  the  mathematical  *.]y,\ii  ]\, 
which  Newton  succeeded  him;  in  karning,  lit  to  stiuid  in  Uu 
very  foremost  rank  amongst  the  most  profound  aiid  ^l4'|^.«^l 
scholars  of  his  country  !  Such  are  the  ^lubsequeut  CftTects  o^  ^ty 
discipline  in  this  life — of  that  sclieme  €>f  probation,  whU}\  rf^^^itm 
opportunities  to  be  seized  as  thty  ooeur;    grstlilirtt  (ji* 

foregone  in  the  hope  of  approaching  reconjpens**'  ;  mi  ,  iii 

be  risked  as   well  through  tlie  fault   of  oth' r     j     ' 
^rhus  nature  represents  the  years  of  the  boy  itiiin:  t^^iur- 
coudition  of  his  manhood,  just  as  TeiAUion  feprtstt^H  lu 
threescore  and  ten  years  as  ministinlug  lo  his  c^juiIiIeoh 
The  former  scheme  is   in  miniature  just  what   llie 
large;  and  if  the  one  be  certain,  surely  the  utljer  t> 

Nor  is  this  all :  one  feature  there  is  in  the  p^ls^P;  of  ffifjff^^ 
more  prominent  than  the  rest,-*-that  mankind  are  pf  j^  fmg^MOi 
directly  hni  through  a  mediator.  Now,  nothing. /caj^^jpijtt 
strictly  analogous  to  the  constitution  of  nature  th^|.  sHcb  iU[^^ 
sion  as  this.     For  is  it  not  through  the  mediation  of  otbe^  that 
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tt^  live,  arid  niove^  and  enjoy  our  being  ?  Are  we  not  Austrought 
^nto  th^  world  ^  and  for  many  years  sustained  in  it?  Is  lliere  a 
tflessing  liTlparted  to  us,  which  others  have  not^  in  some  measure, 
'Vorttribu ted  to  procure  ?  Nay,  more,  (for  even  the  d^jtaifc  of  ttiis 
'dispensation  are  singularly  coiucideut  with  our  actual  experience,) 
i^lien  ptinishment  follows  vice  as  a  natural  consequence,  is  not 
**a  way  opened  for  escape  very  commonly  by  the  instrumentality 
fef  others  ?  Is  not  a  shield  thus  mercifully  interposed,  liiore  or 
lesSj  between  the  transgression  and  the  extreme  curse  which 
would  have  otherwise  alighted  upon  it  ?  For  instance,  a 
drunkard  h  on  the  point  of  falling  down  a  precipice  and  breaking 
Us  bones ; — had  he  done  so,  it  would  have  been  a  very  natural 
consequence  of  his  wilful  folly,  in  *  putting  an  enemy  iuto  his 
mouth  til  steal  away  his  brains/  But  a  sober  man  staps  in  and 
ti*scu6s  him  from  his  peril.  Here,  then,  \&  a  case  of  a  medi- 
ator mitigating  the  just  severity  of  the  ordinary  wages  of  in- 
f^mperance*  Or,  nobody  happens  to  be  at  hand  to  interpose 
for  the  protection  of  the  delinquent,  and^  accordingly,  down  he 
goes  and  fractures  a  limb.  But  noiv,  in  his  tufn,  com6s  the 
aurgeon,  uud  once  more  snatches  liim  from  the  ulterior  ill  effects 
6f  the  righteous  accident.  Here,  again,  is  the  case  of  a  mediator 
^l^ain  listening  the  curse.  But  the  man  is  lame  and  incapable  of 
earning  his  daily  bread,  and  if  abandoned,  must,  after  an,pens(i 
of  hunger.     And  now  in  comes  his  parish,  or  his  benefactoi',  with 

E resent  food  and  promise  of  more,  and  once  again  is  a  part  of  his 
eaVy  sentence  remitted.  The  mediator  is  still  upon  the  alert. 
jPf^j  tndeed.  can  the  universal  practice  of  vicarious  sacrifice  be 
e^Btl^  explamed,  unless  it  be  allowed,  that  (howsoever  origi- 
naling)  there  was  something  in  the  constitution  of  nature,  which 
utiobtrasively,  pediaps,  and  in  secret,  cherished  its  continuance, 
— ►so  that  natioiii  who  retained  little  else  of  God  in  their 
thoitghVsj  retained  this. 

Site  h  nre  some  of  the  bolder  features  of  the  two  schemes  of 
nid  Revelation,  which  answer  as  face  to  face;  and  the  ar- 
.>:  once  opened,  it  is  easy  to  pursue  it  (as  Mr.  Hampden 
a<i  actually  d6ii^,  and  often  with  great  success) '  into  a  thousand 
tiirtiki  ^*— for  wisdom  will  be  crying  out  in  the  streets.  It  is 
€a0y^  for  imtanee,  to  see  physical  and  moral  events  playing  into 
<lW»i^'Sier'«  handsj  as  it  were,  in  a  marvellous  manner,  in  the 
utMiitlikttttion  of  this  world; — rain  or  drought  working  out  fa- 
mini^j  and  famine  working  out  national  demoralization  ;— and  thus 
the  virtue  or  vice  of  mankind  greatly  determined  by  vapour?,  pre- 
ripitmtedt  tft  held  in  solution.  Why  then  should  it  be  thought  a 
fkhig  incredible  that  the  fall  of  man  should  be  connected  with  the 
tasting  of  an  apple ;  or,  that  physical  causes^  of  vai'ioos  kinds, 
Tor.  xmt,  NO.  Lxxxv.        o    '  ""    '   *'   '^         operating 
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operating  the  dispersion  or  temporary  migration  of  the  Isfaalr 
ites  through  almost  every  part  of  the  known  world— ^Egypt, 
Arabia,  Assyriai  Persia,  Greece,  Rome^ — shonld  have  been  the 
appointed  means,  whereby  a  nation  of  priests,  a  host  of  reluep 
tant  missionaries,  were  sent  forth  to  spread  far  and  wide  a  know- 
ledge of  the  true  God,  and  to  promote  the  rdigiow  welfare  of 
mankind. 

Again,  it  is  easy  to  see,  in  the  administration  of  this  world,  a 
beautiful  uniformity  throughout — a  thousand  things,  great  and 
small,  influenced  by  one  common  cause,  and  tending  to  one  com- 
mon centre  ;•— the  meanest  individuals  thus  linked  to  the  universe 
itself, — *  the  chicken  roosting  upon  its  perch  to  the  spheres  re- 
volving in  the  firmament.'  And  in  the  scheme  of  revelation,  it  is 
obvious  to  remark,  that  the  construction  is  the  same.  There  it 
would  be  found  (so  we  persuade  ourselves,  and  were  we  at  liberty 
to  pursue  the  subject,  we  think  we  could  persuade  others),  that  the 
great  principle  of  the  redemption  pervades  scripture  no  less  tho- 
roughly, in  all  its  parts,  than  the  principle  of  gravity  pervades  our 
system  ;-*-that,  either  in  prospect  or  retrospect,  it  is  hinted,  shar 
dowed  out,  prophesied^  typified,  commemorated,  in  the  entire 
scheme  of  Old  Testament  and  New.  So  that^  withdraw  it,  and 
we  can  discover  little  but  a  series  of  incidents,  some  nugatory, 
some  offensive,  all  disjointed;— tiifles,  light  as  air,  detailed  with  a 
circumstantial  pomp  altogether  foreign  from  them; — historical 
transactions  of  the  last  importance  (according  to  man's  judgment) 
overlooked  in  a  most  unaccountable  and  contemptuous  disregard ; 
^*-in  a  word,  a  rude  and  indigested  mass  of  heterogeneous  mate- 
rials. Bear  this  principle  in  sight,  and  all  these  jarring  elements 
subside  into  their  proper  places,  so  as  to  compose  one  harmonious 
whole;  and  the  domestic  detail,  however  trivial,  the  mere  houses 
hold  word,  has  still  its  weighty  and  appropriate  meaning ;  and  the 
light-hearted  mockery  of  an  aged  woman,  for  instance,*  becomes 
as  real  an  instrument  for  telling  forth  the  Almighty's  plan,  and 
bears  upon  it  as  effectually,  as  the  tongue  of  the  seer  itself,  which 
was  touched  with  living  coal  from  the  altar. 

It  is  easy  to  see  again^  in  the  administration  of  this  world,  eeuseff 
and  effects,  running  up  into  one  another  with  a  most  evasive  intri- 
cacy,— -nobody  venturing  to  say  where  the  regular  confusion  enda. 
The  building  of  a  church  at  Rome,  for  example,  is  coupled  with 
the  sale  of  indulgences — the  sale  of  indulgences  with  the  exaspe- 
ration of  a  Luther — the  exasperation  of  a  Luther,  with  the  imrae* 
diate  downfal  of  much,  and,  perhaps,  the  ultimate  downfal  of  ail 

•  Qen.  xxi.  6.     Fide  Mix's  Reflections  upon  Qenesll  and  the  four  last  BooU'of 
Moaes, — where  this  subject  is  pursoed  in  a  manner  not  more  iogeoiouf  than  sitisftirtnry. 
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9fmbxml  tyraimy  tbroughout  the  world — A  soldier  bus  bis  l^g  brokeli 
Ht  the  siege  of  Pmmpeluna,  aod^  till  the  limb  is  healed,  h^  oc(;upief 
liimself  with  establishing  a  religious  order,  and  this  eveotuallj 
govBnis  the  destinies  of  a  great  part  of  mankind; — these  cases  may 
cuffic^  of  a  million.  Still  is  the  mechanism  of  precisely  the  same 
fibaracter  in  ifae  scheme  which  revelation  exhibits  :^-4he  daughter 
of  Pharaoh  goes  to  the  Nile  to  bathe ;  on  this  hangs  the  mreser** 
yation  of  the  infant  lawgiver ;  on  this,  again,  the  release  of  laraelt 
IIm  overthrow  of  the  Egyptians,  thie  promulgation  of  the  I^ticid 
law,  the  preparation  of  the  gospel  of  peace.  Or^  to  take  a  morf 
mysteiaous  case,  which  we  will  do  in  the  words  of  a  much  better 
{philosopher  than  ourselves,  who  is  speculating,  however,  upon 
4|uite  another  subject  :«-^ 

*  It  is  not  difficult  to  show  that  the  miraculous  conception  of  our 
Lord  e^dently  implies  some  higher  purpose  in  his  coming  than  the 
DMre  business  of  a  teachen  The  business  of  a  teacher  might  have  bean 
parformed  by  a  mere  man,  aidightened  by  a  prophetic  spirit ;  for,  what?* 
ever  instmcdon  men  have  the  capacity  to  receive,  a  man  might  have 
been  made  the  instrument  to  oonvey.  Had  teaching,  therefore,  been 
)he  sole  purpose  of  our  Saviour's  coming,  a  mere  man  might  have 
done  the  whple  business,  and  the  supernatural  conception  had  been 
tfli  unnecessary  miracle.  He,  therefore,  who  came  in  this  miraculous 
way,  came  upon  some  higher  business,  to  which  a  mere  man  was  un- 
(Bqual.  He  came  to  be  made  a  sin-offering  for  us,  that  we  might'  be 
made  the  righteousness  of  God  in  him/ 

So  ren^arkably  do  the  doctrines  of  scripture  (even  where  they 
IM-e  apparently  least  pr^tical)  lock  into  one  another, — reciprocally 
giving  and  receiving  support. 

Ther^  would  be  no  difficulty,  as  we  have  observed,  in  pursuing 
this  parallel  to  almost  any  eictent ;  and  though  we  doubt  not  tha^ 
p^rsQi^  who  have  been  unused  to  this  pecidiar  method  of  argu- 
ment, will  look  upon  much  that  we  have  said,  or  may  have  to  say, 
as  faqpiful,  yet  we  have  no  fear  of  the  result,  if  they  will  make  the 
iutyect  Qf  imalogy.a  vade-ntecum  in  their  ordinary  walks  through 
life,  and  note  the  wide  compass  within  which  it  is  capable  of  sy>- 
pU(p|Uioni  If  we  know  ourselves^  we  are  not  apt  to  be  betraye4 
mto  visionary  ^views  of  religion  ;  but  this  question  is  one  that  ban 
lain  in  ^<Hik  in  our  miuds  (so  to  speak)  these  t^sny  years,  and  has 
acquired  fresh  authority  in  every  one  that  has  passed  over  our  heads; 
At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  remarked,  that  we  have  not  been  conr 
tending  for  the  analogy  of  the  constitution  and  course  of  nature, 
M  apro<{jf  of  the  truth  of  revelation ;  the  proo/*  must  be  sujppliei) 
by  those  many  and  various  matters  of  fact  to  which  scripture 
a|>peals  for  a  testimony,  and  which  retire  from  the  most  inquisito*- 
Tial  scrutiny  (as  we  took  occasion  to  remark  in  a  late  article  on  the 
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Works  of  Paley)  without  a  reproadi  or  a  suaiMaoil'..  .7^,)tfa^;9^ 
revelation  fearlessly  refers  us.  But  of  the  argui^aut  p(4Jti^|^f(lQ^| 
tfais^  at  leasts  may  be  said,  that  it  is  a  very.  sitigulAn  ;aD4(  ^tjfmpge 
Gircumstance,  how  a  few  Galilean  peasaot*  '(iinleanii94f{iiiR^¥b  )fM 
their  own  writings  demonstrate)  should  have  8truf:krQHt:9*:S<4^^fP/e 
professing  to  come  from  God,  which,  when  tried. b^:l^e.  t^  gt 
*  the  course  and  constitution  of  nature/  (a  scheme  indisp^ut^hj^ 
from  God)  should  be  found  to  harmonize  with  it  so  reJinarJU^Iy. 
It  is  the  more  singular,  when  it  is  remembered^  that  these  rustic 
contrivers  evidently  contemplated  no  such  principle  of  ivvestiiga* 
tion,  so  that  they  might  square  their  work  accordingly.  -  On  the 
contrary,  that  tbsy  do  not  ^even  propound  their  instructions  as  ^ 
system  at  all,  but  rather  throw  out  certain  loose  facts  and  doq* 
trines,  fragments  rather  thitn  forms,  which  have  to  be  actually. ar^ 
rayed,  disposed,  reduced  -  into  order,  before  they  fall  into  wl^t 
divines  call  a  s}fstefn  of  theology.  Surely  this  is  a  problem  worthf 
of  a  solution ;  and  aueh  as  ought  to  make  an  unbeliever  pause,  at 
least,  and  lead  him  to  examine  the  positive  evidence  for  that,  of 
which  the  presumptive  evidence  is  not  at  any  rate  despicable.  ,  St 
may  be  said,  indeed,  that  the  evidence,  furnished .  by  ana)k>g}i;i 
would  have  been  little,  had  not  revelation  told  us  where  to  lqok,<fpr 
it.  And  this  is  true ;  but  it  is  a  trudi  not  at  all  affpptiqg  ti^  V^y^l^ 
of  that  evidence  when  we  once  have  it.  A  Harvey  w^9  wanted^ 
to  apply  the  anatomical  fact  of  the  different  dixeptioni  ju^,  whi^]^ 
the  valves  of  the  arteries  and  veins  open,,  to  thei  deyelopny^eja^ 
of  the  theory  of  the  circulation  of  the  blpqd  ;  yet  U)e  circi^l^tjp^ 
of  the  blood  would  have  been  just  as  roal,  if -no-Hlupyi^  4w) 
lived  to  make  it  known.  The  Newtonian,  Systefp,  {^,,it(^jf 
called,  might  have  been  hidden  to  this  day,  if  ])]^ewtOQ,^f),fp^^^ 
been  bom ;  but  it  would  not  have  been^  on  that  a^p^i^^  f^^^  1^ 
certain  that  the  system  existed.  The^  CQn8tit^tI0P  iAnj^,(fiOur^^ 
of  Nature'  has  been  dug  up^ — revelation  tieUing-us  wWf^  tp./i^ 
in  order  to  find  it ;  but,  on  conung  to  the  lights  it^  ^^ti^^c^y  ^ 
the  truth  of  revelation  is  not,  on  tfiat  accoum,^U^  less  l^f^ijWtvR^^ 
all  acceptation.  In  the  Acts,  of  the  Aj^ostli^  ,w)B  xeadljj  A^jg 
tain  woman  named  Lydia,  /a  seller  qfpurjde  ^fftieifiUyjl^jfffyij^ 
which  worshipped  Ood,  heard  us,'  (ch.,  jcvi^Jt^.),.  ^qWp  f|\jyf£. 
this  passage  had  induced  a  seai^ch  to  }$eijf^^^}^  t^pMit^^^'j^ 
Thyatira  ;  and  that,  in  consecjuence,  a  atop^^h^  Wi^  J^r^ 
bearing  a  mutilated  inscription  to  a  yvofi^^oi  m9\  oity^^^o/ff^j^' 
company  of  dyer^,  (oi  /So^ei^,*) — the  disc<?veTy.pf,t^^  ptfjne^^^^d 
help  to  corroborate  the  assertion  of  the  writ^i;  of  the  A^jt^^— n^  at 
all  the  less  efiectually,  becafiseit  Jkajp^pened  to.  be.i^p^e  hjim^ 
years  after  the  Acts  were  wyjlttien  that  the  cjis.covery  !^^  'jn^Oj^i^Tr 

«  ^fite  Wheeler's  j0Uni03ritiWQr»o»,Ui.,  p.  a8d«  <{'  •;>,  »  ,|  ^  , 
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and  that  it  was  cmly  made  then,  because  the  mention  of  the  place 
bad  stimulated  curiosity,  and  suggested  the  search. 

On  the  ^'hole,  if  vf^  pasd  the  several  particulars  of  this  argu- 
ment rapicttj'iil'  revieir,  and  reckon  their  cumulative  value/  that 
which'  ati!f#er^  to  what  in  architecture  is  called  the  effect^  cannot 
be  iMoflsideiiible  in  the  judgment  of  any  sober  and  dispassionate 
inqtok^r  after  truth, 

'  jBufivliatever  maybe  the  importance  of  the  argument  from 
an^lbgy;  when  regarded  under  this  aspect,  it  is  not  that  under 
M'bich'  Bishop  Butler  contemplated  it  with  the  most  satisfac- 
tion. 'Whether  he  was  first  put  upon  his  inquiry  by  the 
retnairk  of  Origen,  which  he  quotes  as  though  it  had  struck  his 
mkkl  with  the  force  of  a  new  thought,  that  *  he  who  believes  the 
scriptttre  to  have  proceeded  from  Him  who  is  the  author  of 
natCire,  may  well  expect  to  find  the  same  sort  of  difficulties  in  it 
as  are  found  in  the  constitution  of  nature ;'  whether,  we  say,  this 
was'  the  text  from  which  he  set  out,  and  which  gave  a  com- 
f>1exion  to  his  subsequent  thoughts  throughout,  the  obvious  ten- 
dency of  it  being  to  lead  him  to  consider  the  argument  chiefly 
as-  an  answer  to  objections  against  revelation ;  or  whether  he 
tbbtrglift  diat  to  silence  objections  was  in  itself  to  add  to  the  posi- 
tivt^  Evidence  in  Ae  most  effectual  of  all  ways,  by  making  it  carry 
i^6^i5&  ifpfofane  phrase)  less  weight;  or  whether,  in  wielding 
his  tW(Wed^ed  weapon  he  was  naturally  disposed  to  strike  on  the 
sidat  tbUt  cot  keenest, — for,  as  a  smiter  dovtm  of  the  high  imagina- 
tiottsbf'tl^e' infidel  touching  the  scheme  of  Christianity,  it  is  not 
otfty  ^#erful; ' btit  altogeSier  resistless;  or  whether,  in  an  age 
Mke^hi^oy^,'  iO'^*  very  reasonable'  in  its  religious  notions,  he  felt 
a'ii^iebti^  t^eal'io'foil  the  wise  with  their  own  wjpapons,  and  to 
^k^^itb  tfaHn,  wMi  all  becoming  humility,  that  there  might 
H^^m^Wf^^^tiA  evefn-on  admission  of  their  difficulties, — ^more 
dfim^  bif^feti'lierivett'  and  earth  than  their  philosophy  dreamed 
(f[:<Wi^ei  tWs  tJflight  be,  certam  it  is,  that  it  is  as  an  answer  to 
MU  agaiiWt  revelation,  that  Butler  regards  the  j^nalogy, 

^tt  ^  d'Svifness  of  its  truth; — that  he  does  not  so  often 
4e  Spirit  of  St.  Paul,  when  that  apostle  urges  '  The 
bfe  tKlifgs  of  God  from  the  creation  of  the  world  are  clearly 
teefj,  'tfeiii^  miderttood  by  fte  things  that  are  niadc,'  as  when  he 
-fWorty^bttri'th^  ^deistical  antagonist,  *  Thou  fool  I  t^t  which 
thWPibWJrt  fe'tiot  quickened  except  it  die;'— that  he  sdmetimes 
'«b^M)yi/'it'in<^rijunct!on  with  revelation,  but  mu«h  more  often 
Jn  op^ositibfa  to  uhbeKef.  >    '      - 

'    Here,  indeed,  the  argument  of  analogy  is  <he  gold«fn'  briitadi, 
ibeftii'e^hidi  obstacles  fall  and  phantoms  vaifish.  '  Thus  :  i*iere 
is  a  presumption  again3t  miraclesk   So  there  nay  b;  but  is  there 
'Lu:  not 
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not  9IS0  a  presumption  agaimt  such  a  combination  of  circom** 
stances  as  go  to  make  up  the'  history  of  Caesar,  meeting  in  any 
t)tie  individual,  prior  to  the  event?  Yet  the  presumption  (hdw- 
^er  great)  yields  before  a  very  small  matter  of  6videiice«  W« 
liave  an  impression  on  our  minds,  that  it  v^as  the  avowed  intent 
tion,  a  few  years  ago,  of  a  great  living  poet  to  write  a  Life 
of  Napoleon,  not  on  the  plan  he  adopted,  but  on  one  in 
which  not  a  single  incident  should  be  probable,  yet  all  strictly 
true ;  and  no  doubt  the  thing  might  have  been  achieved.  Th« 
presumption  must  have  been  great  against  the  phenomena  of 
electricity,  galvanism,  or  many  other  arcana  of  nature,  yet  Ifaey 
were  soon  established  on  evidence  not  to  be  gainsaid.  We  sup^ 
pose,  that  had  Palinurus  been  told,  when  he  was  beating  about 
in  the  Mediterranean  three  days  and  three  nights,  neither  sun 
tior  star  appearing,  that  the  time  would  come  when  a  )ittl» 
needle's  point  would  '  prate  of  his  whereabout'  with  most  miriH 
cttlotts  organs,  and  to  the  merest  nicety,  he  would  have  been  bwti 
to  be  persuaded.-— Yet  so  it  was.  And  though  we  think  ^ 
presumption  at  present  strong  against  the  existence  of  future 
flying  philosophers,  yet  only  a  certain  degree  of  testimony  wouM 
be  wanted  to  work  our  conviction  that,  having  been  long  volatile^ 
Aey  were  become  volant.  The  course  of  nature,  therefore,  very 
itasily  disposes  of  the  question  of  presumption.  But  it  4fi4$ 
more.  To  those  who  believe  in  a  particular  Providence  ever 
actively  superintending  the  afiairs  of  this  world,  great  and  small^ 
miracles  can  present  no  cause  of  offence ;  for  then,  p^|>ettial 
interposition  being  the  order  of  things,  it  b  credible  enough  that 
it  should  sometimes  manifest  itself  in  striking  and  unusual  efFeeti. 
But  the  administration  of  this  world,  it  may  be  said,  is  carri^ 
6n  according  to  general  laws.  Still  there  is  much  on  foot  to  wfatch 
those  laws  do  not  seem  to  z^ply—fauUe,  as  it  virere  (to  use  a 
miner's  phrase),  in  the  constitution  of  things.  What  are  tiM 
laws,  for  instance,  by  which  a  hurricane,  or  a  pestilence,  or  a 
famine,  pounces  upon  mankind  (ffx9)%|/«f  £X«ovsi),  scourging  on« 
place  and  sparing  another :  so  hard  to  be  reduced  to  any  |nii«> 
ciple,  as  to  be  called  (what  is  another  name  for  our  utter  ignoltoi^ 
of  their  nature) — accidents  ?  May  it  not  be  that  times  aild  seasons 
proceed  by  rules  prescribed,  till  some  accnmulatioti  of  iiic9iiv»» 
nience  requires  the  interposition  of  a  hurricane,  or  m  pestSencse, 
or  a  famine,  and  still  that  the  interposition  itself  occui^  aco«it}f«g 
to  a  general  law  too,  not  to  be  considered  as  an  item  in  a  system 
of  expedients,  implying  defect  or  effort,  unworthy  of  the  contriver, 
jBince  io  change  implies  no  more  of  this  thafi  to  create,— ^for  if 
there  was  a  defect  before  the  change,  so  rnimt  there  btve  been 
before  the  creation,  creation  itaell  being  a  change;  amt  if  an 
•    *  effort 
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effort  18  required  to  alter,  so  it  must  bare  been  to  produce,-^ 
but  rather  as  the  natural  effect  of  caweB  set  at  work  from  the 
beginniDg.  And  in  like  manner  the  moral  world  may  proceed^ 
according  to  general  laws,  till  an  accumulation  of  inconvenience 
demands  the  interference  of  a  miracle;  this,  too,  according  to 
a  general  law,  a  law  by  which  it  was  appointed  when  the  foun- 
dations of  the  world  were  laid,  that,  under  such  and  such  cir- 
cumstancesy  miracles  there  should  be, — a  law  which  we  might, 
very  probably,  trace  out  and  determine,  if  we  had  but  other  moral 
systems  wherewith  to  make  a  comparison.  And  if  it  be  objected 
that  this  is  to  deprive  miracles  of  their  value  as  tokens  of  a  com- 
Biission  from  God,  as  credentials  of  his  ambassadors,  we  answer 
that  no  such  consequence  would  ensue  ;  for  that  as  a  mere  man 
could  never  calculate  upon  such  an  interposition  occurring  in  his 
favour,  unless  he  had  been  in  communication  with  the  Deity,  so 
its  actual  occurrence  would  be  thought  enough  to  prove  such 
communication,  or,  in  other  words,  to  certify  the  authority  bj 
which  he  spake«  Moses^  for  instance,  could  not  be  supposed  to 
have  lifted  up  his  rod  by  a  happy  coincidence  at  the  very  moment 
when  the  '  universal  plan'  required  that  the  waters  of  the  Red 
Sea  should  be  divided  before  the  Israelites ;  but  the  phenomenon 
happening  as  he  waved  his  wand,  it  would  be  at  once  concluded 
that  the  Deity  had  been  with  him,  and  let  him  into  the  secret* 
And,  after  all,  what  is  a  miracle,  but  an  apparent  deviation  from 
tbe  established  course  of  nature,  with  a  view  to  a  moral  effect  1 
Sut  (as  we  have  had  frequent  occasion  to  remark,  in  the  progress 
of  this  argument)  nothing  is  more  usual  than  to  see  events  in  the 
Batural  world  made  subservient  to  moral  ends  ;  indeed  so  usual^ 
that  it  may  be  doubted  whether  every  individual  event  is  not  in* 
tended  to  produce  finally  some  moral  purpose.  There  may  be 
difficulties  m  either  case^  both  in  the  peculiarities  of  natuVe  and 
ef  revelation— that  we  dispute  not ;  but  our  argument  is  this— that 
whilst  we  see  in  God's  natural  government  apparent  interruptions 
€)f  general  laws ;  or  phenomena,  which,  if  assignable  to  general 
laws,  are  not  assignable  to  such  as  we  can  discover,  and  are,  there* 
fore,  classed  under  the  head  a/6cidenis  (which,  like  sundries,  mean 
just  what  we  can  give  no  account  of) ;  we  have  no  need  to  be 
staggered  at  -the  same  or  similar  mechanism  in  God's  moral  go* 
vemment,  the  presumption  being  rather  the  other  way,  that  irregu* 
huitiea  were  to  be  expected  in  the  scheme  of  revelation,  there 
being  actually  such  in  the  physical  scheme. 

But  is  it  not  strange  that  mankind  should  have  been  suffered 

lo  live  00  long  in  the  dark — that  the  world  should  have  been  left 

t0  dragoon  foir  thousand  years»  before  Christiamty  was  revealed? 

Here^  ^nin,  analogy  steps  b,  exdaimiiig,  Mot  at  all  strange; 

T-:  *    on 
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on  the  contrary,  it  is  the  mp9t  .common  pas^  in  nature.  How.  is 
it,  for  example,  that  herjbs  .have,  b^en  aUoM^ed..t«^  run  tQ  waste 
for  centuries  upon  centuries,  of  which  the  virtue0>  wh^a^hejf  were 
once  discovered,  .    t     .    . 

■  '  sae  fortified  the  part,     .   »  ,     m  .  -  . 

That  when  death  looked  to  his  dart. 

It  was  sohlunt, 
Fient  haet  o't  wad  hae  pierced  the  heart 

Of  a  kail-runt.' 

Indeed  it  is  not  till  within  these  very  few  years  that  a  whole  .class, 
of  medicines,  and  a  class,  now,  we  believe,  considered  4he  moat 
efficient, — minerals,  have  been  transferred  from  the  bowda  of  >the 
earth  to  the  bowels  of  the  patient,  to  the  great  advantage  of  busMUi 
life.  How  is  it,  to  revert  tp  ivhat  we  have  already  toucbed,upon» 
that  mankind  were  left  to  blunder  about  upon  the  ocean,  in  perik 
of  waters,  for  sc)  lopg  a  period,  without  the  knowledge  lof  Ifae 
compass  ?  Or  to  live  in  gross  ignorance  of  many  ]|K>at  esaential 
truths,  durii^  a  number  of  generations,  for  want  of  theiisimpin 
art  of  printing  ?  There  is  no  end  to  this — the  woild,  likni^vQ^.' 
spero's  island,  is  full  of  strange  sounds.  .  •,   ,  j  imIi* c 

But  revelation  has  been  communicated  fimrtially  inid  ilxwiHi 
really  from  God,  and  of  the  importance  aUeged,.iiKi¥ldiiit I flot^ 
have  been  univeraal?  Yet  which  of  God's  gift^  mja(kti  il»fMtfteik 
thus  ?  Health,  and  strength,  and  intellecdi,  a^fl^irppi^ljti  ^nljaUj 
distributed  in  unequal  proportions— -one.  ipsM[ii  Mar  hia/lot  caat^ 
among  the  snows,  and  seals,  and  tripe  de  la.fl^eke  of  a  fiotel:  sk^i}> 
another  on  the  vine-clad  banks  of  the  X^ii^^i  ^ihi^iructt  for  insnloi 
reconcile  these  things ;  but  it  is  idle  to  raisa  jan:  pbjfiCtLoai  Jagainsi- 
revelation  upon  a  ground  which  would  ^qiia})yi4efin4^rrf^>AKi 
mighty  of  any  hand  in  the  government  of.the  ueiMoroeiK)::  lo  Jh  li 

But  the  evidence  for  the  truth  of  revelatipn  ift  ftOt  demhmUaui 
iive; — was  it  not  to  be  expected,  that  princit>leS'(Whicb;Nrere  ihotl 
for  speculation,  but  use,  and  for  «tic&  use  toO|'/8h$)lddiibalrebteii. 
set  forth  with  a  perspicuity  which  coiUd.  not.b^j  qaKinlcmp|3eted^i 
and  supported  by  testimony  which  ^^ould.riM^.-be.  refu9edlliji¥et^ 
what  reason  was  there  for  expecting. this,? -  i.N(fnivI»nertaiBljr^i 
from  the  condition  of  man  in  this  woi;]d,  ^  IJeihs^ibeiaiqleiElotoJ 
shape  his  course  through  tliijigs  temporaU  not^WAlfa  detrnMluieMm 
for  his  guide,  but  with  probabiUfy  Quly\  tl^dr^Qinlbetodo  bion^< 
even  ill  the  most  critical  step  th%t  he  tak^as,  ^tbaiji  ^ilidbwtK^lil^ 
endeavour  to  count  the  cost,  and  tlien  plant  hift.ibot^iil'htttinlkdUa: 
seems  mo»i  cause  to  tlnnk  he  c^u  plant  it  jpifj^y?HrHmuiilg«jlik^ 
the  suttori  of  I'onia,  ou  which  of  the  ca^k^lj^.cQotaioi^jrtnBianlftvi 
aha  often,  liW  thou,  gpeucly  perplexed.  FrfK^tknUjrifipUkiogy' 
it  is  probabilifyj  in  a  degree  veiy  much  lov^er  tfe^^  )^|  which 
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pleads  for  Ike  truth  of  revelattiotiy  iSjit  sapt>lies  die  rule  of  human 
actions^  even  where  Hfe  itself  is  involved.  'What  else  launched 
the  boat  ^of  Coluifibua  ?  Her  dought  a  new  heaven'  and  a  new 
earthy  under  much  doubt,  and  discouragement,  and  danger — the 
very  existence  of  his  object  never  clearly  revealed  to  him,  till  it 
actually  rose  upon  him  from  the  deep,  his  weary  voyage  done. 
Up  to  that  hour,  he  could  only  read  it  in  the  direction  of  a 
current,  in  the  casual  floating  past  of  aspa^i  in  the  sea-weed,  in 
the  land-bird,  in  the  breeze  ;  yet  ihci^e  signs  he  laid  up  in  his 
heart,  and  following  them  in  faitli^  found  the  Morld  he  longed 
fiwr :  vfbich  things  are  an  allegory.  Wliy^  then,  should  a  rule, 
which  thus  obtains  for  the  present,  he  abandoned  for  the  futurel 
■UMFe  especially  as  the  veiy  uncertmnhj  (whutcver  Uiay  he  the 
^mount  of  it)  may  constitute  an  e^^sential  part  of  the  trial  of  all^ 
and  the  most  essential  part  of  the  tri»l  of  many.  But,  tn  truth, 
duit  uncertainty  is  very  much  less  than  many  persons  supposei 
People  arte  apt  to  see  the  force  of  evidence  or  of  argument  only 
ai^'itiniakeft  for  their  own  prgudice^— *  "^fhe  "wish  is  father  to  llie 
Ihoiight,'  llie  wolf,  when  he  wa^  learning  to  read,  could  make 
nothing  out  of  the  letters,  whatever  they  might  be,  that  were  get 
bafore^him,  hut  *  laniil>/  Cudworth  suggests  that  even  gebme- 
triixaIitheoreftis,r' (that  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle,  for  instance. 
a«eie^[|ial  tt^  dw^  right  angles,)  if  connected  with  offensive  moral 
tititbs^  n^igbtl ' possibly -become  the  subject  of  doubt  and  coutro" 
vbny.  <'  And'  Mfi  Le  Bas,  who  adopts  this  sentiment  in  his  valu-^ 
Bfj^<  £k«|y'  on  Miracles,  adds  in  a  tiote^  somewhat  after  the 
minottric^  AVarbU^ton's* illustrations,  '  if  the  Pythagorean  propo- 
sitidn;j(£nc)i  Jil47)^Wet«'to  impose  on  mitthematicians  the  Pytha- 

S6h(m^'nt9Hit^''^f ^' strict  vegetable  diet,  what  carnivorous  stu-* 
ent  of  geometry  would  ever  get  to  the  end  of  tlie  First  Book 
iiE)BaK)id  J^  Or  ifi  we  could  conceive  the  doctrine  of  Fluxiont^ 
bnd^  soimeUoW  ^or  lither,  been  combiued  with  an  obligation  to^ 
tiatAnbdmiihe  use  of  wine ;  does  any  one  believe  that  it  would^ 
I\igiEdgepn^diitoi  present  undisputed  establishment  throughout  the 
al!i€lhtifld>wotld?'^Shtduld  we  not  at  this  very  day  ha^e  many  a^ 
t^iflBtyi^Baialystipi^testing'tblathe  was  under  an  absolute  inability' 
totcdniprebebdf  i^r  id  cr^it  the  system?' 

i ,  fill! ^iial^  if  mir^ck^  the  foundation  of  the  Christian  schemej 
il)icKilfi  not  always  ho  found  agreeable  to  the  commands  of  God? 
^■^^^Iiat j  if  the  pOfi^er  of  working  them  should  have  sometimes 
ffiUeir  into ^  bad  liands^  aitd  have  been  used  for  evil  purposes? — 
Wliat^  if  a  wonder  could  be  worked  in  confirmation  of  the  duty  of 
ld*jhitr>*  ?**— Or  iti  defiance  of  n  niessrage  of  the  Most  High  ?+— Or 
ipMBStabii^ing  the  pretensions  of  a  false  Christ  !|^ What,  if  th o^e 

liiuU  iMinmi,2,$,  t  Exod.  vil,  nr    '    '       i  Mau.xxiv,24,  ^ 

t;  4.  '•  who 
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iKrh<^  wereoutca^  themselves,  should  hste  prepbesied  and  ejeeled 
evil  spirits  ?*-*- Would  not  this  render  the  worth  of  nurtcles 
themselves  in  evidence  of  revelation  equivocal  7  Many  of  our 
divines  v^oald  here  deny  the  premises ;  would  not  dlow  that  any 
<x>nfa8ion  of  this  kind  was  permitted,  and  explain^  accordingly^ 
die  teits  which  may  seem  to  imply  the  contrary.  If,  however, 
We  admit  this  objection  of  the  Deists  to  be  weH-founded-^if 
we  admit  that  such  abuse  of  supernatural  gifts  was  sometimes 
allowed,  add  that,  being  allowed,  it  caused  many  to  doubt; 
SttU  are  not  greed  abilities  very  often  suffered  in  diese  days  to 
do  the  same?  Such,  a  prophet,  or  worker  of  miracles,  as  we 
speak  of,  would  but  have  been  playing  a  part  similar  to  that 
which  a  Tindal,  or  a  Bolingbroke,  or  a  Paine,  has  played  sinee> 
and  lived.  They  woix\d  but  have  been  applying  high  talents  to 
base  endsi  The  truth  is,  the  possessor  of  rare  endowments,  of 
whatever  kind^  if  he  prostitutes  them  to  the  object  of  making 
^  one  of  the  little  ones '  to  offend,  will  have  to  answer  for  it ;  but 
then  the  little  ones  themselves,  upon  this  as  upon  other  occasions, 
are  expected  to  exercise  dieir  own  understanding  ('  that  candle  ck 
the  Lord  within  them,'t)  upon  the  tendency  of  the  conflicting 
dvidenee,  which,  no  doubt^  Providence  will  always  take  care  sfaaH 
preponderate  on  the  side  of  the  truth ;  and  the  perplexity  may  con^ 
SMnte  a  part  of  their  trial,^t  may  be  the  Master's  pleaaure  that 
the  *  i»Ue  servant '  shall  have  his  discretion  sobjected  to  this  very 
test* 

But  Ae  severity  vnth  which  the  Deity  is  made  to  act  in  scrip* 
ture  is  another  Hon  in  the  way;  a  nation  is  to  be  cut  off,  not  in 
its  guilty  members  only,  but  in  all  that  belongs  to  it,— -ox  and 
sheep,  infant  and  suckling,  camel  and  ass.  Is  not  thb  a  hard  say* 
ing  ?  Yet^  hard  as  it  is,  it  is  just  what  the  course  of  nature  con- 
firms. A  flood)  for  instance,  now  acts  under  precisely  tiie  same 
orders,  as  a  Joshua  or  a  Saul  did  heretofore,^-making  no  greater 
disttnction  of  persons  or  things.  When  Catania,  or  Lima,  or  Lisbon 
was  destroyed,  no  reservation  was  observed  in  favour  of  women, 
or  children,  or  cattle.  The  earth  opened  her  month  and  swallowed 
^m  up,  whatever  was  their  innocence.     Yet 

♦  Plagues  and  earthquakes  shake  not  heaven^s  design.* 

Dr^  s^ain, — must  not  vast  numbers  miscarry  under  a  dispensatidn 
like  that  of  Christianity,  where  so  much  is  exacted  of  beings  so 
frail  ?  Can  that  be  a  faithful  representation  of  the  Author  of 
the  universe,  which  portrays  him  under  the  character  of  an 
Austere  man| — or,  can  that  scheme  belong  to  the  merciful  God 
.wLich  describes  the  gate  of  his  kingdom  as  strait^  the  way  nap- 
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fow^  md  thd  motmetf^  f«w  ?  Are  iheM  so  mafi;  beings  to  b# 
bora  only  to  perish  1  Here  we  feel  that  we  are  enteriiig  on 
f  thoughts  abstruse/  which  warn  u0>  with  Eve,  to  withdraw*  But 
sttU,  appalling  as  the  consideratioti  ma;  be,  it  is  Mvertheless  yery 
true,  tfiat  in  &e  actual  constitution  of  things,  there  does  seem  to 
be  a  prodigious  waste  both  of  animal  and  vegetable  life-*-^4hat  of 
tiie  seeds  sown,  few  ^w  into  plants — that  of  the  animals  which 
aee  the  light,  few  are  bom  to  enjoy  it — that  we  give  a  corporal 
pang  to  many  a  poor  beetle  as  we  walk  across  the  field-^that  we 
boil  water  for  our  food,  and  destroy  myriads  of  animated  atoms* 
The  objection  thus  viewed  ought,  indeed,  to  stimulate  our  exer*- 
6on,  but  certainly  ought  not  to  shake  our  faith.  Or,  further 
stiii,  that  punishment,  having  no  md,  or  next  to  none,  shouM 
be  assigned  to  sins  committed  during  the  brief  span  of  threes 
score  years  and  ten,  seems  to  be  hard  measure,  difficult  for 
flesh  and  blood  to  believe^  Yet  the  constitution  of  nature 
appears  to  uphold  the  dismal  doctrine ;  for  how  often  does  a 
aimle  aet  of  folly  or  guilt  entail  upon  the  offender  a  whole  life  of 
su&rttig,  sorrow,  or  shame  l-^die  ebastisement  out  of  all  propor^ 
tion  (as  might  be  supposed)  lo  the  sin.  It  was  the  unwise  oi" 
tmjust  exaction  (call  it  which  you  will)  of  a  sum^  not  exceeding 
thirty  riiillings,  from  one  of  his  subjects,  that  inflicted  upon  a  king 
^f  England  the  doWnfal  of  his  dmme,  the  loss  of  his  head,  and 
the  exile  of  his  ohiMren*  It  was  a  single  act  of  carelessness  (if 
we  are  to  believe  Shakspeare)  in  putting  into  another  king's  hand, 
by  mistake,  a  schedule  of  e€fecfs,  that  excited  the  mona^h's  cu-* 
pidity,  and  wrought  the  plunder,  the  disgrace,  and,  eventually^  the 
death  of  a  Wolsey. 

>  But  Ae  method  by  which  revelation  represents  the  Deity  to 
effect  the  recovery  and  salvation  of  man  is  very  rmBndabwi* 
From  a  Being  whom  nothing  can  let  or  hinder,  a  more  direct 
«*d  expeditious  course  was  to  be  expected.  Yet  why  so? 
Cettaifily  the  system  on  which  this  world  proceeds  argues  no 
iQCli> precipitation  of  plati — <]uita  the  contrary.  You  may  say, 
God '  nugfat  command  the  stones  to  be  made  bread,  or  the 
clouds  to  rain  it;  but  this  he  does  not.  He  chooses  rather  to 
leave  mankind  to  till,  to  sow,  to  reap,  to  gather  into  bams,  to 
grind^  to  bake,  and  then  to  eat — a  process  not  only  very  long, 
but  in  some  respects,  d  priori,  very  unpromising,  very  unUkely  to 
answer  its  end.  But,  as  one  of  our  old  divines  quaintly  remarks, 
die  Almighty  '  not  unusually  looks  the  contrary  Way  to  that  he 
moves  ;  and  while  men  love  to  go  the  nearest  way,  and  often  fail, 
Ood  commonly  goes  sbout,  and  m  his  6wn  time  comes  safe  home.' 
'  But  die  whole  apparatus  of  Christianity  is  9»ean,  unworthy  its 
aai^ginfieeiit  prateunoiis;-^  seat,  the  bo^om  of  ,Qdd^tavoioe> 
I. .    i  the 
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the  harmony  of  the  world.  Be  it  so :  jolh,  if  you  Will;  Mihe  que- 
rulous cry  of  that  mighty  man,  the  captain  of  the  tiosibf  th^^Kh^g 
of  Syria, — still  the  argtimetit  of  analogy  demolishes  the  iobtectfon, 
whatever  may  be  its  force ;  for  what  is  more  commbtl  In  ttte*  cbtf- 
stitution  of  nature  than  for  prodigious  consequences  t6  flifw  froih 
apparently  mean  beginnings?  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu 
rambles  into  a  Turkish  village,  and  what  comes  of  it  ?-^She  sends 
to .  Etiglaiod  the  secret  of  inoculation,  thereby,  perhaps,  contri- 
butmg  more  to  the  welfare  of  her  countrymen,  than  all  the  coti- 
querors  of-  th^  East.  Dr.  Jenner  observes,  that  the  milk^^aids 
of  Glouce^ershire  escape  the  small-pox  altogether ;  and  Mrhat  is 
the  resuk?-*-Aat  vaccination  is  discovered,  and  the  uncleanly  ftux 
of  a  cow  mitigates  still  further  that  noisome  disease,  and  econo- 
mises lifb  more  snccessftrlly  than  a  whole  college  of  physicians.  ' 
But'thii  scheme  of  the  atonement,  as  developed  m  revelation^ 
seemSf'  to  exhibit  the  Deity  as  regardless  whether  Ae  innocent  or 
the  goilty  slifTer,  provided  safiering  there  be  :  is  this  credible  ?  It 
may  be"Ji'dMficUlty  (for  aH  Uie  otgections  we  have  toudied  are  refal 
diflfeultie^),  but  it  is  a  difficulty  of  precisely  the  same  kind,  a:^  that 
wMch'&e  scheane  of  nature  presents,  and  neidier  greater  norJ^. 
*  /  ha^e  =done  wickedly,  but  these  sheep  yAnt  have  tkey  ddnel'  tf 
not  an*'e*clamation  fitted  for  David  only.  Napoleon  d^tehnili^ 
upou'ati  Invasion  of  Russia, — the  unjust  act  is  not 'imtned^at^ 
visited  upon  himself ;  he  cooUy  puts  on  his  fiir-doak,  ^tSs  ittVcy  U6 
traitieau,  and  flies  to  his  faithful  city ;  but  his  itinoeienrfoHb^cffS 
(imiocent  of  planning  the  enterprise;  we  mean)  arte  e^lMd  <6  piy 
the  price  of  his  iniquity,  by  being  frozen  to  deHth^rcMlMd'ttke^ViJi^ 
of  their  own  watch-fires.  Delirant  reges,  pleclUi^Ht  ytrflfe{;'Witf 
adage  of  veiy  old  standing.  As  a  matter  of  fiict^  tbi^h^ft^j  /tl^ 
arrangement  is  not  at  all  incredible.  .r  . ,    '   .  i  .  .v»  ^y  u\i  ». 

But  why  an  atonement  at  all  ?— Why  Should  iiot  rrtjWt&iAW 
alone  suffice  to  reconcile  us  to  the  Deity?  Wfe  tire  noi^TW^^id  t^ 
tell  why ;  btit  this  we  can  tell,  that  in.the  w^ldji^'lvM^bW^fiV^ 
sorrow  for  offences  does  not  in  general  retno^e  the^^^y^M^ 
upon  the  offender^— it  does  not  *  trammel  up  ihfe  c6ri8^<jfoi(ct/^ 
it  does  not,  for  instance,  acquit  the  deceiver  rf  His  '^6memttt} W 
the  libertine  of  his  disease,  or  the  rogue  of  bis  halC^ri-^AfiBmibir 
there  may  be,  but  there  must  be  fine  too;  ahd  the  trtturrffekh^ 
of  matAfcd  bear  witness  to  this,  for  (as  w^  have  iflr6a*jf  Kifiied^^ 
if  sohroW  had  been  thought  enough  by  the  heathensy  ^yftHBUM 
they'  hite  added  iacrtflce  ?  There  is  one  con^eratiort/hbWfev4^ 
sti^geited'b^aittilogy,  which  is  an  answer  to  this,  and  to  tftrid^tJiB 
Objectiohs^  both  against  natural  religion  andtevealed-^ui' ttey  fl#i 
peffbd  ktibiom^  of  eiih^:  We  erect  ourselves  intoi  judged  'mSA 
tW;  ^€?ti6t^inpdris^i6n  of  neatly  the  whole  eisej^wi  ttedflfe 
'f  '  '  upon 
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u|^  ^.f\&ce{  of  yexy  intricate  mechaiiism,  whilst  we  are  acquainted 
Wij%[V^  fev  of  it»  paits  5— we  pronounce  dogt^atically  ypon  a 
mpy^^^fch^^y  .whilst  we  do  not  see  all  the  positions  of  the  lae^, 
10^  cpl^s^tution  of  nature  is  evidently  a  ^eww,  Tbt^ft  the.  rela- 
tion, pf,tl^  different  parts  of  a  watch  to  one  apqther^is  ng^t  V¥>m 
certain, 'than  thati»f  the;6everal  parts  of  the  anin^al  f^aqne.  .The 
spriqgy  the  barrel^  the  chain,  the  wheels^  are  all  proportiopate 
and  ^pt€4  each  to  each^  but  with  no  greater  care  than  the  bones 
are  articulated;  the  hiuges  of  the  joints  made  double  or. single; 
the  vitals  protected^  the  head  by  a  strong  bo^>  the  heart  by  a 
basket  of  ribs ;  no  one  member  being  able  to  say,  to  SHiotber,  ^  I 
have  no  need  of  thee.'  Here,  theiv  is  relationt  of  parts  in,  the 
individtud — indicating  that  the  constitution  of  nat^re  iSra  scheme. 
Let  us  extend  our  circle,  and  we  may  observe  that  tb^  )nng3  of 
afumak  are  made  with  a  reference  to  the  air«they  b^ve  toibi^^e, 
t^ir  eyes  to  the  light  whereby  they  are  -to  see ;,  for^  the«  fof?ner 
TOuld  not  play  in  such  an  element  as  water^  nor  the  Jattf^  be  ^eful 
fepjT.  vision,  if  the  irays  of  li^ht  impinged  with. the  momen^uin  of,. a 
hail«-storm«  Indeed,  nothing  can  be  more  obvious, than  t^e;  sy(^ 
rn^ify .  with  which  all  things  are  con&tructed ;  ^adrup^^  ^^ 
^jrds  bearing'  some  proportion  to  man  and  to  one  ^mother  ip..9fze ; 
yje;g^]i;ablP9  only  s^ffered  to  attain  a  height  suitable  tO'tbos^,  vnho 
I^^.^ Jl^ye  among,  di©m  or  upon  them.  With  what  alarm  should 
^  ^^^em^ate  the  growth  of  grass,  if  there  was  nonassignable 
1^^4,tp« ita^./e^vatipnrr-if  it  threatened  to  bury  us  alive,  like  GuU 
^Y^tiffi  ^^  corn rof  the.  Brobdignags;  or  how  should  we  be  dis- 
9i^f}^,^. observing  th^  advance  of  a  blight,  when  the  insects 
9pinpos^^t  might  severally  assume  (no  law  forbidding)  the  size 
^{^  beh^i^Qjl^?  T^eipj  thftn,  we  have  the  relation  of  the  individual 
to  tfusjplace  he  lives  in— still  a  scheme.  Once  more  let  us  extend 
9H[f\,q^-^  s^fl  V*'.%d  tho^ir  standing  in  due  relation,  not  pnly 
^  flj^jl^figAipfi^nimals  oatfaf  'earth,  but  to  the  sun  in  the  heavens, 
r€i9e^^9g.|j^4rajyp,i  ^ot  as  upon  a  bed  of  wool,  but  upon  a  traas- 
^ff^t^4f^]^y  through  which  they  may  be  rea^ 

Sjfjc,^r^;i^.hy  f  a,iteam  of  little  atomies'  to  the  place  of  their  desti- 
i^tj^,  \^lej;e,vvie  have  the  relation  of  nearer  to  more  rmoU  parts 
•^^f Upffft  achenae. '  Yet  nnore:  the  sun  to  which  we.  h^v^.thus 
^p4  ^pbififtwl^  ip  W?  tw^»  related  to  other, plapets  bpsideft  oiur«; 
%  )l3ffl  ^y.wfhieh  tei  attracts  them,  and  the  quantity, oC-ffiftAt^r  he 
^nj^yj^^ng.  no, less  nicely  adjusted  than(,the,  ^ip^tert.of  the 
s^^dif^tp^^iwiwts  vifhich  we  have  been  ex^qing,;  a^^.^f  we 
Wi4il.filiP^VMie^,the  abj^  beyond,  we^howW prpb^fely  werpq^y^  that 
^  M^m.iit8elf>!0f  which  the  sun  is^  thM,».itlii^fPeflti;^;hoJ4^,,^,r^lft- 
Jj^flp^p.no.lps^  ^mplete  to  other  i^stew^^  gKe^\w4«^*^9^»  ^ 
q^f.,f^y9^lJ^tii^fimi  tjpiat  the  i^tn^^fin^ifSjipfnthiiMg  M^ 
iiou  unbroken 
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lurinokm  tlimii||ioat  die  entm  vmvern^f  nod  tbtt  all  e^mpiitt  te 
one  Yaf t  and  incompreheiisibla  s^t^me,    Tban  agaiDy  tha  aevorn) 
parte  of  such  a  system  are  not  to  be  regardod  under  one  rd«i^ 
only  (as  we  have  been  hitherto  chiefly  considering  them),  but  upder 
wwm/  relations^  involved  and  interwoven  in  a  manner  the  most  cpmr 
pIicatedt-*one  principle  answering  nwny  ends*    Thu9>  die  conr 
struction  of  the  body  is,  in  ita  essential  features,  the  same,  whethet 
the  animal  is  to  be  adapted  to  the  earth,  die  ocean,  or  the  akj» 
So  again>  the  air  which  supplies  the  lungs  is  equally  fitted  for  t^ 
propagation  of  sounds,  the  conveyance  of  scents,  the  mitigataoa 
of  heat,  the  aliment  of  vegetables,  or  the  impulse  of  vessels — die 
oonstitttdoB  of  nature  hereby  exhibitmg  itself,  not  merely  aa  a 
acheme,  but  as  a  scheme  of  extreme  complexity,  full  of  wbeek 
within  wheels, — ^if  touched  in  one  place^  trembling  under  the  tquch 
jn  a  thousand  odier  places.     Now,  this  being  the  natural  constir 
tatioa  of  things,  would  it  not  be  idle  in  any  professor  in  the 
world  to  get  up  and  say,  'such  a  particular  in  this  mechaniam 
is  defective ;  it  would  have  been  better  thus  i    the  air,  for  inr 
alance,  would  have  been  far  less  objectionable,  if  it  had  not 
been  of  a  d^isity  sufficient  to  blow  down  my  casdes.'    It  n^ight 
be  an   advantage   to  you   that  your  casdes  should  have  stmd 
(vwutd  be  the  obvious  answer) ;  but  supposing  the  change,  how 
would  the  system  at  large  be  affected  by  it,— -the  lungs  of  aiiir 
mats,  the  passage  of  light,  the  aliment  of  plants,  and  numberleas 
other  matters,  of  which  we  know  nothing  ?     It  is  possible  that 
ihis  alteration  for  which  you  plead  would  have  involved  the  iktr 
rangement  of  the  universe.    Your  suggestion  (saving  your  Prgr 
fessorship)  might  be,  after  all  (as  Horeley  would  have  ^aid),  only 
<  a  rude  jog  from  the  clumsy  fiat  of  a  clown,  who  hoew  nothing 
of  the  component  parts  of  the  machine/  , 

The  natural  government  of  God,  then,  being  evidently  a 
scheme,  and  a  very  elaborate  one,  it  is  probable  from  analogy  diat 
his  fM^Bl  government  is  a  soAevie  too;  indeed*  there  is  further 
cause  for  believing  this,  in  the  circiuiiatance  that  the  physical 
world  seems  to  be  itself  in  relation  to  the  UMffali  jaat  a%  4m  Yagot 
table  is  subordinate  to  the  animal,  and  the  anioial  tx^  di^  inteir 
lectual  kingdom  ;  but  if  a  wcheme  at  all,  then  one  baying  a.isaulti^ 
tnde  of  bearings,  very  few  of  which  come  within  ouir  co^iiaaiH^ 
To  raise  objections,  therefore,  against  what  we  may  fancy  icTPgil^ 
farities  in  it,  whether  we  look  to  the  gener4U  jdan  of  Pro^i^l^ai^ 
Of  to  Christianity  as  a  pafiicukur  scheme  under  diat  jpjaiii  Js,  ta 
efaarge  God  foolishly,  because  it  is  to  change  him  ignomodyw 
^  WlMre  wast  thou  when  I  laid  the  foundations  of  the  €#cth  7'rnHl 
may  stiU  be  justly  replied,  as  it  heretofore  was,  to  such  punjiiaa^ 
aailttits> — <*Hast  thou  eateradinto  the  apripga  of .  the  aa»Z  bait 
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Avm  walked  in  tb»  aeaich  of  the  depdii  7  Have  the  gates  of  deat]p 
bean  opened  to  thee^  or  knowest  thou  the  ordinaoces  of  heavea  1' 
It  may  not,  therefore^  be  more  unphiloaophical  to  find  fault  wit^ 
die  physical  order  of  thiogSi  on  the  score  that  where  there  is  such 
air  as  ours  diere  may  be  hurricanes,  than  to  reproach  the  mors! 
cnder  of  things  with  the  existence  of  evil,  the  partial  diffusion  cf 
goody  the  imperfect  evidence  for  the  truth  of  revelation,  or  ^  the 
extraordinary  nature  of  it }  the  true  answer  in  both  cases  being 
one  and  the  same-— that  we  are  quarrelling,  not  with  independent 
matters,  standing  alone  or  on  their  own  merits,  but  with  parts  of 
a  veiy  intricate  scheme,  subservient  to  it  in  how  many  ways,  and 
with  what  propriety,  he  only  who  can  survey  the  whale  can  tell. 
This  is  a  portion  of  his  great  theme  on  which  Bishop  Butler 
delights  to  dwell ;  his  Sermons,  as  well  as  his  Essay,  are  full  of  it 
Nor  can  we  picture  to  ourselves  a  more  instructive  lesson,  tbap 
that  which  is  afforded  by  the  grave  example  of  such  a  man  ;  that 
he,  so  acute,  so  patient,  so  profound,  so  fruitful  in  anticipating 
objecdoos,  so  candid  in  estmiating,  so  triumphant  in  repelling 
them,  so  gifted  with  powers  of  combining  and  developing  the 
hints  of  God's  secret  counsels,  which  lie  scat^red  over  the  fac^ 
of  things, — that  he,  a  man  thus  endowed,  a  giant  even  in  days 
when  giants  there  were,  diould  ever  be  reminded,  and  should 
ever  be  reminding  us,  of  his  ignorance ;  that  the  Incoaprehenr 
sible,  the  Eternal,  the  Infinite,  sets  all  the  pide  of  our  undei^ 
standings  at  nought,  and  by  intricacies  which  He  gives  us  t^ 
unravel,  and  contrarieties  which  He  gives  us  to  reconcile,  and 
depths  which  He  gives  us  to  fathom^  and  shades  which  He  gives 
us  to  illumine,  forces  from  us  a  confession  ainfeigned,  that  the 
wisest  are  but  as  fools  when  measuring  themselves  against  Him, 
whose  ways  are  past  finding  out,  and  wno  oft,  amidst 
*  Thick  elouds  and  dark 
Chooses  to  dwell,  his  glory  nnobscured, 
And  with  the  majesty  of  darkness  round 
Ciroles  his  Avone.' 
Bitdi  sR  enunfde  cannot  be  lost  upon  an  age  in  which  any  mo- 
desty is  teft^^-rebuking  the  superficial  scoffer,  as  it  does,  aft^  the. 
manner  of  Newtcm  to  Halley,  ^  Mund,  Mund,  talk  not  of  this 
question ;  you  have  not  considered  it,  I  have.' 

Suefa  is  the  argument  from  analogy ;  the  most  effectual,  pen- 
lutps,  that  can  be  urged  against  the  unbeliever ;  for  many  of  hie 
crfijections,  being  indisputable  difiiculties,  do  not  always  adnak  of 
•  ready  answer,  and  an  abortive  attempt  at  one  would  only 
strengthen  his  prejudice  and  harden  his  heart.  But,  to  retort  his 
omn  objections  upon  himself,  to  drive  him  (if  he  would  be  true  tP 
has  principles)  from  unbelief  to  atbeism^^firom  a  philosophy  wbii^li 
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stumbles^  to  be  sure^  at  the  foolishness  of  a  confession  of  the  faith, 
to  a  philosophy  that  reposes  in  the  wisdom  of  a  confession,  that 
there  may  be  contrivance  without  a  contriver,  and  governance 
without  a  guide, — this  is  to  take  him  in  his  own  toils,  and  to  goad 
him  into  the  necessity  of  reconsidering  a  verdict  which  saddles  him 
with  conclusions  so  monstrous. 

We  cannot  close  our  paper  without  adverting  to  a  dissertation 
by  the  Rev.  Daniel  Wilson,  prefixed  to  his  cheap  edition  of  the 
Analogy.  We  do  it  with  the  most  entire  good-will  to  its  author 
(however  we  may  differ  from  him),  whose  desire  to  give  increased 
circulation  to  such  a  work,  at  such  a  period,  can  be  viewed 
with  no  other  feelings  than  those  of  unmingled  respect.  And 
liere  we  may  observe  in  passing,  that  this  revival  of  a  taste  for 
the  writings  of  Bishop  Butler,  indicated  by  the  several  publi- 
cations of  which  the  titles  stand  at  the  head  of  this  article,  is 
one  of  the  best  signs  of  the  times ;  for,  whether  the  demand 
for  those  writings  originated  with  the  laity  themselves,  who 
would  satisfy  their  own  scruples,  or  with  the  clergy,  who  would 
supply  them  with  the  best  means  of  doing  so,  no  better  choice 
could  have  been  made — ^none  more  candid,  more  discreet,  more 
according  to  knowledge.  It  is  only  justice  to  Mr.  Wilson  to 
say,  that  he  shows  every  disposition  to  pay  suitable  homage  to 
one  of  the  greatest  men  of  our  church  ;  and  that  his  epitome  of 
the  Analogy  is  faithful  and  luminous.  Still  he  has  some  fault  to 
find  with  the  bishop  of  Durham.  The  learned  prelate  is  not 
sufficiently  scriptural  in  his  language,  nor  elevated  in  his  views  of 
Christianity : — 

*  It  is  impossible  (says  Mr.  Wilson)  to  calculate  the  additional  good 
which  the  Analogy  would  have  effected,  if  its  unnumbered  readers  had 
been  instructed  more  adequately  by  it  in  the  spiritual  death  and  ndn 
of  man  in  all  his  powers  by  the  fall;  in  the  inestimable  constiti^OD  of 
special  ^race  established  by  the  (Gospel ;  in  the  gralmtous  justifioation 
of  the  smcere  believer  in  the  sacrifice  of  Christ ;  in  the  diviiie  mine 
and  properties  of  true  faith ;  in  the  mighty  operations  of  the  Hoty 
Ghost  in  illuminating  and  sanctifying  man ;  and  in  the  cousolartsi 
and  universal  obedience  which  are  the  fruits  of  £uth.' — p.  149* 

Now,  to  the  opinion  here  expressed  we  cannot  altogether  m\^ 
scribe ;  for  to  whom  was  the  Analogy  chiefly  addressed  t  Not  to 
believers,  though  to  them  it  does  indirectly  minister,  conimiiBg 
them  in  their  acceptance  of  that  religion  which  the  coastttHtMNi  of 
nature  bespeaks  to  be  a  twin-sister  of  its  own ;  but  it  yn$  ft>r 
sceptics,  or  unbelievers,  that  it  was  principally  meant ;  aiid  it  is 
probable  that,  had  not  such  abounded  in  the  days  of  BUiop  Buller, 
the  Analogy  would  never  have  been  heard  of.  For  he  uved  tt  a 
time,  as  we  leara  £rom  hiBiself,  when  '  the  lioeatioiisn^ss  of  the 
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upper  classes,  combined  ^ith  the  inreligion  industriously  propa^ 
ga^d  amongst  the  lower/  was  tending  to  produce  ^  total  profli- 
gaoy^'  when  a  *  levelling  spirit^  upon  atheistical  principles/  was 
to  be  apprehended^  as  it  had  before  been  actually  experienced 
on  pmtciptes  of  entbasiasm  -^"^  when  '  religion  was  become  so  yerj 
reasonable,  as  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  heart  and  affections, 
if  8«eh  words  signify  any  thing  but  the  faculty  by  which  we  discern 
speculative  truth  ;'f  when  it  was  thought  needful  to  propitiate  the 
hearers  of  a  sermon  on  the  '  Love  of  God/  by  protesting  at  the 
outset  ihat  the  '  subject  was  a  real  one^  nodtiug  in  it  enthusiastic 
or.iiiureasonable  /J  when,  ^  in  every  view  of  things,  and  upon  all 
accounts,  inreligion  was  the  chief  danger  /^  when  to  preach  the 
love  of  our  enemies  was  called  *  rant^*\\  when  ^  there  was  a- 
general  decay  of  religion  in  the  nation^  observed  by  every  one, 
tor  some  time  the  complaint  of  all  serioii^  perGk>ns — the  influence 
of  .it  more  and  more  wearing  out  of  the  minds  of  men,  even  of 
thiMe  who  did  not  pretend  to  enter  into  speculations  on  the  sub- 
ject, whilst  the  numbers  of  those  who  did,  and  vriio  <profe8Sed 
tbeaiflelies  unbelievers,  increased — and  with  their  nattib^rs  their 
TfisiyrS^eai  FOR  naOimgy  hut  against  ^very  thing tkdttoas  good 
ami  saertd  amongst  men  ;'5[  when  ^  the  signs  oi  Qod's  coming^  . 
wtr&Ubeiie«ed  to  be  '  bnt  too  apparent  /  for  that, '  as  diflerent 
age^ind  bsen  distinguished  by  different  sorts  of  particular  errors 
aad/'viceSf  soothe  deplorable  distinction  of  that  was,  an  avowed 
soamtjofirieKgioa  «i  some,  and  a  growing  disr^ard  of  it  in  the 
gTOWrfhrjr/-#l*     • 

These  were  the  times  for  which  Butler  had  to  provide;  and  We^ 
^nBMrtytoftlfrir^  ^^^  b^  acted  like  a  wise  master-builder,  when  he 
^^vS^VVdifiiV^^^f^^^>  itAd  left  others  to  build  thereon.  Besides,  it 
TTHtiiiafc  BMiei^s.*cA}pct  to  expound  the  doctrines  of  Scripture, 
hwn<»>ifiw«o^ito*creibbili^ :  he  was  not  its  interpreter,  but  its 
adwOnAi^uA¥iliitliteidoetrines,  in  their  full  extent,  the  constitution 
oimWimi •<t^ieiP*\wa3  his  concern)  had  comparatively  little  to  do. 
I*Hfts»4|)^cirtfte  ln*ged  to  the  gross  features  of  Christianity, 
aiWWfr '^6^^€f *  y Dpiied  it,  but  to  the  nicer  details  it  was  not. 
The  elettfcfct4was^cf  a  quality  fit  for  injection  into  the  main  trunks 
iiiihiiliiiiimllli  Tiwiiiiiiiif  niilitln  rTiriii[^h  to  insinuate  itself  into  all 
tki  iDJdutel*^aBtiib&4he  vascular  system.  It  was  applicable,  for 
ifptMadpto  theigMwl  ditpeasalion  of  a  Mediatory  butvot  to  bis' 
idatapbfM«kiiaMie>i  #v  to  die  degree  of  ruiii<  (whether  total  or 
ptaliid^rfrdmmihich ^flc  restored  mamkind ;  amk,  indeed,  iicfikiiA^^ 
can  ibdMMDqe>0tDivkaMe  than  the  pains  Bcider>taib8iitvwoidirtl^ 
qvmtecUsqri^  nughtwnmediatelrf  ortemotekf  ttifanitdrld  sWife^^> 
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§J\  questiom  which  might  narrow  the  sphere  within  which  his  book 
would  be  suffered  to  walk  with  effect.  He  does  not  wish  to  speak 
to  Caivinist  or  Arminian,  to  philosophers  of  this  school  or  of  that, 
but  he  wishes  to  speak  to  men  in  general — to  plead  the  credibility 
of  Scripture  in  general ;  and,  for  that  purpose,  to  use  (as  the  alge* 
braists  would  say)  general  exprestions.  Hence  such  terms  as  *  fm* 
culties  of  perception  and  action/  '  living  powers/  '  living  agents/ 
'  the  living  being  each  man  calls  himself/  which,  to  be  justly 
estimated,  (as  Mr.  Hampden  properly  observes,)  must  be  regarded 
as  exclusions  of  any  particular  theory  concerning  the  soul.  In 
like  manner,  he  speaks  of '  the  unknown  event,  death  /  and,  what 
IS  perhaps  even  more  remarkable  still,  he  will  not  shackle  himself 
(logical  as  he  is)  with  a  definition  of  the  sense  in  which  he  uses 
the  word  '  miracle,'  contenting  himself  with  saying,  that  '  the 
notion  of  it,  considered  as  a  proof  of  a  divine  mission,  has  beea 
stated  with  great  exactness  by  divines,  and  is,'  he  thinks,  '  suffi«> 
cieutly  understood  by  every  one.'  Moreover,  the  obscurity  of 
Bishop  Butler,  which  has  been  sometimes  complained  of,  arises, 
as  far  as  it  exists,  chiefly  out  of  this  very  mode  of  treating  his  sub* 
ject ;  for  he  was  hereby  sometimes  '  obliged  to  express  himself  ia 
a  manner  which  might  seem  strange  to  such  as  did  not  observe  the 
reason  for  it;*  and  the  secret  operation  of  the  same  principle 
probably  caused  him  to  be  so  very  sparing  of  his  examples — bis 
mind  still  delighting  to  read  nature  with  a  broad  eye,  and  ^  scarce 
bringing  itself  to  set  down  instances/  Persons  not  familiar  with 
the  analytical  nomenclature  are  often  puzzled  with  a  proposition, 
where  Uie  numbers  are  expressed  in  letters,  who  would  readily 
understand  it  if  a  particular  case  were  taken,  and  figures  substi- 
tuted for  them. 

Nor  is  this  all :  so  determined  is  Butler  to -cast  his  net  as  vride 
as  possible,  '  to  gather  of  every  kind,'  that  he  frequently  argues 
upon  the  principles  of  others  and  not  his  own ;  proving  his  pointy 
to  be  sure,  not  from  those  principles,  but  notwithstanding  them, 
*  omitting  what  he  thinks  true'  (and  we  beg  attention  to  this,  as 
bearing  very  closely  on  the  question  in  debate)  '  and  oftJke  utmost 
importance,  merely  because  by  others  thought  unintelligible  or 
not  true.'*  Now,  Mr.  Wilson  will  not  deny,  that  some  of  the 
propositions  which  he  would  willingly  have  seen  adopted  into  the 
work  of  Bishop  Butler,  were,  at  least,  matters  of  much  debate  in 
Bishop  Butler's  time.  Mr.  Wilson  believes  them  to  their  full 
extent:  he  finds  them  (so  he  expressly  saysf)  perfectly  compa- 
tible with  the  plan  of  *  the  Analogy  /  then  can  he  still  profit  by  *  the 
Analogy,'  and  add  to  it  that  which  he  thinks  lacking.  Another 
man  may  believe  them  only  to  a  more  limited  extent;  he  also 
*p.40b.  +Di«8ert.,  p.  146. 
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finds  his  opinbns  compatible  with  '  the  Analogy* — he  therefore  can 
profit  by  It  too.  A  third  may  not  as  yet  believe  them  at  all  (and 
amongst  the  motley  multitude  for  which  Butler  had  to  cater^  this 
was  a  very  common  character) :  he^  therefore^  is  to  be  won,  not 
by  overwhelming  him  at  once  with  the  whole  mystery  of  the 
gospel,  but  by  submitting  to  him  that  the  gospel  is  not  a  thing 
incredMe,  and  leaving  him  to  draw  hid  own  conclusions.  *  A 
narrow-necked  bottle/  says  Quintilian  somewhere,  '  must  be 
humoured :  pour  gently,  or  you  spill  instead  of  fill.'  *  Reenter 
pour  mieux  sauter'  is  not  the  worst  of  French  proverbs. 

But,  indeed,  *  the  entire  corruption,*  or '  the  total  moral  ruin'  of 
tnan^  or  the  *  alienation  of  his  whole  moral  nature  from  God,'*  which 
Mr.  Wilson  would  have  had  introduced  by  Butler,  is  a  doctrine 
which  that  profound  inquirer  did  not  hold ;  and,  moreover,  is  a 
doctrine,  which,  if  established,  would,  in  our  opinion,  shake  his 
argument  to  its  foundations.  In  his  Sermons,  which  abound  in 
elements  of  his  greater  work,  and  in  some  cases  may  serve  as  a 
commentary  upon  it,  he  is  chiefly  occupied  in  determining  the  in* 
ward  frame  of  man ;  and  his  own  search  and  experience  lead  him 
to  think  that  his  form  had  not  yet  lost  all  her  original  brightness ; 
that  in  addition  to  those  passions  which  he  shares  in  common 
with  brutes,  there  is  another  principle  peculiar  to  him,  even  a 
conscience,  a  moral  sense,  a  something, — call  it  by  what  name  we 
please,  whereby  we  respectively  assign  to  right  and  wrong,  appro- 
bation or  blame  ;  that  this  principle  is  felt  to  speak  like  one  having 
authority — authority  as  distinguished  from  mere  power,  for  this 
any  baser  principle  may  possess ;  that  it  seats  itself  above  the  other 
constituent  parts  of  our  nature, — inspects  them,  pronounces  on 
them,  nothing  within  us  meanwhile  denouncing  this  as  an  act  of 
unbecoming  usurpation ;  that  however  the  rabble-rout  of  disorderly 
passions  may  attempt  to  set  it  at  nought,  it  is  still  acknowledged 
as  a  sovereign  (in  this  instance  at  least)  by  divine  right ;  that  the 
Author  of  Nature,  by  planting  such  a  monitor  within  us,  answer* 
ing  to  virtue  or  vice  by  a  corresponding  pleasure  or  pang,  after 
die  manner  of  a  gratified  or  violated  sense,  now  recognising,  at 
with  the  feelings  of  the  enchanter, 

'  the  pace 
Of  some  chaste  footing  near  about  this  gpround,' 

and  now  dgain  perceiving,  as  with  those  of  the  witch, 
*  By  the  pricking  of  the  thumbs, 
Something  wicked  this  way  comes' — 

that  the  Author  of  Nature,  by  endowing  us  with  such  a  faculty, 
dtelares  himself  for  virtue  and  against  vice ;  declares,  therefore, 

— I -- —  — — —  ■  1  ■  ■  ' 
•  Dissert.,  pp.131,  144, 
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his  present  government  not  to  be  arbitrary  but  moralf  and  tlierebj 
declares  (as  Butler  argues)  that  a  future  state  of  rewards  and 
punishments^  dispensed  according  to  a  moral  rule,  shall  be  the 
final  consummation  of  all  things.  It  is  therefore,  ultimately,  upon 
this  basis  of  a  sense  of  right  and  wrong  implanted  to  a  certain  de- 
gree in  the  heart  of  man,  that  Butler  builds  his  high  argumeut : 
deny  it,  that  is,  assert  the  total  corruption  of  man's  nature,  and 
his  foundations  sink  under  him.  Nor  does  Mr.  Wilson  himself, 
in  some  places,  fail  of  being  aware  of  this.  It  seems  to  us,  in- 
deed, to  be  a  source  of  embarrassment  to  him ;  for  he  elsewhere 
expressly  asserts,  that  '  all  the  evidences  of  revealed  religion  ap- 
peal to  our  moral  nature,  and  meet  precisely  the  faculty  of  judging 
which  we  still  possess ;  and  would  have  no  medium  of  proof,  and 
therefore  no  authority  to  convince,  if  this  moral  sense  should  be 
denied."*^  Now  this  is  just  what  Butler  would  contend ;  but 
how  is  it  consistent  with  that  doctrine  of  a  '  total  moral  ruin,*  which 
it  is  made  a  matter  of  charge  against  him  that  he  did  not  sufli- 
ciently  inculcate  ?  To  allow  a  *  moral  sense,*  and  yet  to  insist  on 
a  *  total  moral  ruin,*  appears  to  us  as  incongruous  as  to  allow  some 
sense  of  hearing,  and  yet  to  insist  on  a  total  deafness.  Let  us 
not  be  misunderstood.  We  are  not  undertaking  to  draw  human 
nature  into  lime,  but  only  to  draw  it  out  of  coal-dust — to  shelter 
it  under  those  principles  which  a  Hooker  or  a  Barrow  has  de- 
livered to  us,  who,  whilst  they  maintained  the  existence  of  a  law 
of  reason,  '  a  law  comprehending  all  diose  things  which  men,  by 
the  light  of  their  natural  understanding,  evidently  know,  or  at 
least  may  know,  to  be  beseeming  or  unbeseeming,  virtuous  or 
vicious,  good  or  evil  for  them  to  do,'t  were  at  the  same  time 
ready  to  confess  that  it  would  be  in  vain  '  to  search  all  the 
generations  of  men,  si  thence  the  fall  of  our  father,  Adam,  to 
find  one  man  that  hath  done  one  action  which  hath  passed  from 
him  pure,  without  one  stayne  or  blemish  at  all.':f  No  man 
can  be  farther  than  Bishop  Butler  from  advocating,  with  the 
Schoolmen  of  old,  the  integrity  of  our  nature.  The  supposition 
that  the  '  world  is  in  a  state  of  ruin  seems  to  him  the  very  ground 
of  the  Christian  dispensation,  and  if  not  provable  by  reason,  at 
least  not  contrary  to  it.'§  No  man  can  vindicate  more  nobly  or 
more  thankfully  the  merciful  scheme  of  the  atonement,  (if  there  be 
any  one  part  of  his  book  more  satisfactory  than  another,  it  is  where 
he  handles  this  vital  question ;)  but  that  does  not  entail  upon  him 
the  necessity  of  effacing\\  the  image  of  its  Creator  altogether  from 

•  p.  1 10.  t  Eccles.  Pol.,  B.  1,  §  8. 

X  Ho9ker*8  *  Discourse  of  Justification.'     See,  also,  Barrow,  voL  i.,  foL,  Ser.  xxvi. ; 
yoL  ii.,  Ser.  vii. ;  as  compared  with  vol.  ii^  Ser.  i. 

§  Analogy,  p.  287.  ||  Dissert  p.  107. 
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the  soul  of  the  unregenerate  man,  as  a  preliminary  step — thereby 
confounding  the  nature  of  virtue  and  vice,  the  charity  of  a  Titus 
with  the  cruelty  of  a  Nero,  and  making  such  appeals  as  these,  of 
which  Scripture  contains  many,  unintelligible.  *  The  heavens 
declare  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  firmament  showeth  his  handy- 
work  :  there  is  neither  speech  nor  language,  but  their  voice  is  heard 
among  them.'  The  creation,  therefore,  was  qualified  to  preach, 
and  man  (the  natural  man)  had  a  certain  corresponding  capacity 
to  receive  what  was  taught.  *  The  gentiles  which  have  not  the 
law  do  by  nature  the  things  written  in  the  law.'  The  gentiles, 
therefore,  were  not  wholly  lawless :  *  nature*  was  in  some  sense  a 
guide  to  them  in  morals.  God,  even  in  the  times  of  the  gentiles^ 
*  left  not  himself  without  witness  in  that  he  did  good.'  Man, 
therefore,  must  have  been  in  some  measure  fitted  to  approve  the 
good,  to  apply  it  to  its  Author,  or  where  was  the  witness  ?  *  If  ye 
love  them  which  love  you,  what  thanks  have  ye  ?  for  sinners  (i.  e. 
heathens)  love  those  that  love  them' — a  very  low  degree  of  be- 
nevolence this  assuredly,  but  something  nevertheless.  ^  If  a  man 
provide  not  for  his  own,  he  is  worse  than  an  infidel.'  Infidels, 
therefore,  were  capable  of  this  act  which  is  enjoined  Christians 
as  commendable.  *  Yea,  and  why  even  of  yourselves  judge  ye 
not  what  is  right?'  asks  our  Lord.  In  themselves,  therefore, 
was  lodged  some  capacity  of  doing  this,  or  why  the  question  ? 
And  the  instinctive  aversion  which  is  felt  to  accept,  in  the  literal 
meaning,  such  a  text  as  '  he  who  hateth  not  father  and  mother 
cannot  be  my  disciple,'  does  not  surely  arise  from  its  being  directly 
in  contradiction  to  other  texts,  (for  if  there  were  no  others  to 
qualify  it,  there  would  still  be  no  doubt  about  the  matter,)  but 
simply  from  that  sense  of  right  and  wrong  in  a  man's  heart,  which 
tells  him  at  once  that  the  Almighty  cannot  intend  what  the  words 
in  their  strict  acceptation  imply. 

Possibly  some  ambiguity  may  have  arisen  in  the  notions  enter- 
tained by  religious  persons  of  the  nature  of  man,  from  the  dif- 
ferent senses  in  which  that  term  is  used  in  scripture  :  for  when 
the  apostle  says  that  the  gentiles  *  were  by  nature  the  children  of 
wrath,*  it  is  plain  that  he  could  not  employ  the  word  in  the  same 
sense  as  when  he  says  that  the  ^  gentiles  do  by  nature  the  things 
contained  in  the  law.'  In  the  one  case,  man  is  spoken  of  as  the 
creature  of  his  natural  appetites ;  in  the  other,  as  the  disciple  of 
his  natural  conscience.  And  perhaps  this  distinction  would  be 
found  the  key  to  other  seeming  discrepancies  in  the  language  of 
holy  writ.  Suffice  it,  however,  to  say,  that  St.  Paul  leaves  the 
question  of  the  degree  of  human  corruption  undetermined  ;  and 
that  we,  therefore,  may  safely  do  the  same.  That  it  is  very  great 
no  man  who  knows  bb  own  heart  can  doubt.  But  it  is  the  prac- 
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tice  of  that  apostle,  when  he  would  humble  his  disciples,  to  make 
his  appeal  rather  to  their  sense  of  the  evil  they  have  done,  than 
to  their  sense  of  the  evil  they  have  inherited — the  former  they  feel 
to  be  their  fault,  the  latter  their  misfortune.  It  never  can  be  well 
to  exalt  one  part  of  a  system,  at  the  expense  of  another ;  to  mag- 
nify the  mercies  of  redemption,  in  themselves  too  great  and 
glorious  to  need  exaggeration,  by  sinking  the  subject  of  that 
redemption  below  the  brutes,  and  holding  up  to  him  as  a  reflec- 
tion of  himself  a  monster  from  which  he  instinctively  recoils  as  a 
hideous  caricature.  *  Let  God  have  his  own/  says  Bishop  Hall, 
(whose  authority  is  often  abused  on  this  point,)  '  in  the  worst 
creature  ;  yea,  let  the  worst  creature  have  that  praise  which  God 
would  put  upon  it.'*  The  covenant  of  mercy  Bishop  Butler 
founds  in  this,  even  in  the  incarnation,  sacrifice,  and  interces- 
sion of  Christ,  together  with  promised  assistance  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  not  to  supersede  our  own  endeavours,  but  to  render  them 
effectual .f  But  having  thus  assigned  to  the  two  latter  persons 
of  the  blessed  Trinity  their  respective  shares  in  the  salvation  of 
man,  he  is  unwilling  to  rob  the  Father  himself  of  the  honour  due 
in  turn  to  Him  also ;  and  accordingly,  he  cautions  us  '  not  to 
charge  God  foolishly,  by  ascribing  that  to  Him  or  the  nature  He 
has  given  us,  which  is  owing  wholly  to  our  own  abuse  of  it :' 
adding,  *  men  may  speak  of  the  degeneracy  and  corruption  of 
the  world,  according  to  the  experience  they  have  had  of  it,  but 
human  nature,  considered  as  the  divine  workmanship,  should, 
methinks,  be  treated  as  sacred,  for  in  the  image  of  God  made  He 
man.'j:  And  this  image,  he  might  have  continued,  must  in  some 
degree  have  survived  the  fall,  for  the  murder  of  a  man,  of  a  fallen 
man  is  forbid,  expressly  on  the  ground  of  its  being  an  outrage 
against  that  image. — Gen.  ix.  6. 

This  is  the  creed  of  Bishop  Butler ;  and  before  we  condemn  it, 
we  shall  do  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  Socinians  of  the  present 
day  are  in  many  cases  the  lineal  descendants  of  the  Puritans  of  the 
days  of  Cromwell ;  that  not  *  high  imaginations'  only,  but  •  volun- 
tary humility'  also,  may  put  true  religion  in  jeopardy ;  its  history 
in  this  country,  from  the  Reformation  downwards,  bearing  ample 
testimony  to  both  positions;  and  that  whilst  it  has  alternately  suf- 
fered under  a  dead  calm  or  an  euroclydon,  according  as  extravagant 
notions  of  human  perfection  or  human  depravity  have  prevailed  for 
the  season,  the  church  of  England,  holding  that  middle  way,  which, 
in  most  cases,  is  the  safest,  content  to  leave  some  ground  still 
debatable,  and  laying  herself  out,  in  her  Articles  and  Liturgy,§ 

^^ 

*  CootempU,  B.  ix.  5.  f  v.  ii.  p.  444.  Oxf.  J  v.  it  p.  134.  Oxf. 

(  We  refer  our  readers,  on  this  subject,  to  Archbishop  Lawreact's  Bunptoa  Leo* 
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orer  a  broad  and  comprehensive  basis,  as  it  becomes  a  national 
church  to  do,  has  exercised  the  most  wholesome  influence  over 
the  rationalist  and  fanatic  in  their  turns,  bringing  both  baek  to  a 
better  mind,  by  *  making  her  own  moderation  known  unto  all 
men.' 


Abt.  VII. — De  la  Necessity  (tune  Didature.    Par  M.  Cottu, 
Cooseiller  k  la  Cour  Royale  de  Paris.     Paris.     1830. 

/^UT  of  the  troubled  ocean  of  French  politics,  we  consider 
^^  ourselves  fortunate  in  being  able  to  fish  up  a  pamphlet,  not 
only  masculine  in  its  style,  but  judicious  in  many  of  the  views 
which  it  takes  of  a  question  in  itself  exceedingly  complicated,  and 
at  this  moment  overlaid  with  so  much  passion,  that  he  must  be  a 
very  skilful  as  well  as  a  very  bold  man  who  steps  forward  in  that 
country  to  tell  so  many  honest  truths.  M.  Cottu  divides  his  book 
into  three  heads : — in  the  first,  he  describes  the  anarchy  already 
produced  by  the  law  of  elections  established  by  the  existing  Char- 
ter ;  in  the  next,  he  points  out  the  only  modifications  in  those  lawa 
which,  in  his  opinion,  are  compatible  with  the  state  of  society  in 
France  ;  and,  lastly,  he  expatiates  on  the  danger  which  the  crown  • 
runs  in  deferring  to  assume  what  he  calls  the  dictatorship — a 
measure,  as  he  conceives,  rendered  indisputably  necessary  for  the 
salvation  of  the  country. 

He  begins  his  argument  by  pointing  out  what  were  the  unani- 
mous wishes  of  the  three  orders  in  the  state  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Revolution — and,  as  every  one  of  these  objects  has  actually 
been  attained  by  the  country,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  mention 
them.  The  French,  at  this  moment,  have,  in  point  of  fact,  few 
or  no  grievances  to  complain  of, — the  whole  of  the  outcry  now 
raised  being  about  matters  of  moonshine.  The  States-general, 
assembled  in  1789,  required^ 

*  that,  in  future,  their  consent  should  be  required  for  passing  laws, 
and  for  imposing  taxes — that  ministers  should  be  held  responsible— 
that  the  public  burdens  should  be  equally  shared  by  all  his  Majesty's 
subjects — ^that  all  citizens  should  be  equal  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  and 
eligible  to  all  situations — that  the  unfair  privileges  of  the  provinces, 
and  various  other  remnants  of  feudal  servitude,  should  be  abolished — 
that  no  citizen  should  be  arrested  unless  by  the  warrant  of  a  competent 
authority — that  the  judges  should  be  irremovable,  and  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  parharoents  defined — that  the  reasons  for  every  imprisonment 
should  be  stated,  and  all  trials  be  in  open  court — that  punishments 

tQrM,  partioularly  Ser.  iii^  end  NetM  10. 19  |  and  te  Bishop  Sumner,  *  Apostolic 
Preaching  copsulMtd,'  p.  108  «l  f«f  • 
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shoold  be  in  future  softened,  and  the  civil  and  criminal  laws  revised — 
that  property  should  be  held  sacred — and,  finally,  that  a  law  should 
be  passed,  declariug  tlie  exact  number  of  members  of  each  order  in  the 
States-general,  their  mode  of  election,  and  the  manner  in  which  they 
were  to  do  business.' — pp.  3,  4. 

Such  were  the  reasonable  wishes  of  France,  '  when,'  according 
to  the  Resume  Qin4ral  *  quoted  by  M,  Cottu,  *  the  nation  thought 
less  of  renewing,  or  completely  changing  the  constitution,  than  of 
weeding  out  those  abuses  which  were  silently  undermining  it ;  and 
when  they  were  less  occupied  in  fomenting  mischievous  innova- 
tions by  the  promulgation  of  unheard  of  principles,  than  in  respect- 
ing and  sustaining  those  ancient  establishments,  which  long  expe- 
rience had  proved  to  be  good,  and  to  which,  indeed,  the  state 
owed  its  glory  and  prosperity  ever  since  its  commencement.' — p.  5. 

M.  Cottu  proceeds  to  show,  and  we  think  with  great  success, 
how  the  indiscreet  measure  of  uniting  the  three  Estates,  and 
making  them  debate  in  common  and  not  separately,  gave  the 
preponderance  to  the  most  numerous  class,  who,  being  without 
property,  titles,  or  other  privileges,  themselves,  never  rested  till 
they  had  stripped  the  others  of  all  such  distinctions.  In  order  to 
accomplish  this  purpose,  however,  they  were  obliged  to  call  in 
the  assistance  of  the  populace,  who,  being  once  initiated  into 
the  mystery  of  their  own  strength,  naturally  wished  to  share  in 
the  spoil,  and  accordingly  overturned  the  throne,  pounced  upon 
the  rich,  robbed  them  of  their  property,  and,  by  every  species 
of  bloodshed  and  injustice,  gave  fearful  expression  to  that  inbred 
hatred  which  they  relt  for  all  who  were  more  gifted  by  fortune 
than  themselves.— (p.  8.)  M.  Cottu  says  nothing  of  the  treat- 
ment which  the  church  experienced  at  the  hands  of  the  revolu- 
tionists; and  it  affords,  by  the  way,  a  striking  instance  of  the 
force  of  certain  feelings  which,  unfortunately,  prevail  too  gene- 
rally in  France,  that  this  writer,  though  treating  expressly  of 
the  different  orders  of  the  state,  and  their  relative  bearings  on 
one  another,  never  alludes  to  a  church  establishment,  and  only 
once  in  his  whole  work  even  mentions  the  subject  of  religion. 
In  fact,  such  is  the  general  detestation  of  religion  in  France,  not 
to  call  it  by  so  mild  a  name  as  neglect,  that  we  presume  M. 
Cottu,  whatever  he  may  think  himself,  dared  not  risk  the  ridicule, 
or  the  contempt,  which  would  inevitably  have  attached  to  his  book, 
had  he  spoken  respectfully  of  Christianity,  or  its  institutions. 

He  goes  on  to  state,  however,  that  as  there  was  nothing  very 
extraordinary — at  least,  according  to  the  nature  of  his  own  coun- 
trymen— in  the  horrors  of  the  revolution,  so  no  one  need  be  in 

*  R^8um6  G^n^ral  et  exact  des  cahien  et  pouvoirs  remis  par  lea  Bailliages  et  3^^ 
ch»u8se^iduRoy&timeiLleund6put^auz£tat&G^n^aux.    Tome  u.  p.  27. 
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the  least  surprised,  should  the  same  scenes  be  re-euacted  upon  the 
first  fitting  opportunity. 

*  All  these  excesses,  spoliations,  and  massacres/  he  observes,  '  sur- 
prised nobody  but  the  simple  and  ignorant,  for  they  were  strictly  in  the 
current  order  of  things,  and  true  to  the  passions  of  mankind.  ('^  lis 
^talent  dans  Tordre  naturel  des  choses,  parce  qu'ilst^taient  dans  I'ordre 
des  passions  humaines.")  In  all  times,  the  like  transfer  of  power  to 
improper  hands  must  produce  exactly  the  same  evils.  In  place  of 
Messrs.  La  Borde,  and  Magon  Labalue,  it  will  be  Messrs.  Lafitte, 
Casimir  Perrier,  and  Temaux,  who  will  be  made  the  victims  of  the 
popular  fury;  this  will  be  the  only  difference.  The  wealthy,  merely 
because  they  are  so,  mW  always  be  made  to  expiate  in  the  eyes  of  those 
who  are  without  riches,  the  crime  of  being  exempt  from  those  priva- 
tions to  which  the  poor  are  subjected.  But,  eventually,  however 
systematic  the^  reign  of  terror  and  destruction  may  be  made,  the  spilling 
of  blood  must  have  an  end — for  our  very  senses  refuse  to  minister  for 
ever  to  our  hatred,  and  become  wearied  with  endless  proscriptions.  We 
then  drive  back  the  brutal  assassins  who  have  disturbed  the  public 
peace,  and  cast  about  for  some  form  of  government  which  shall  place 
the  authority  in  the  hands  of  persons  who  know  how  to  use  it.* — p.  9. 

In  following  up  this  principle,  we  think  nothing  can  be  more 
conclusive  than  the  manner  in  which  M.  Cottu  shows  that  in  a 
limited  or  constitutional  monarchy,  there  ought  to  be,  and,  indeed, 
must  be  great  distinctions  of  rank  and  property  recognised  by 
law ;  and  if  so,  that  a  preponderating  share  of  power  ought  to  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  wealthy  orders,  otherwise  the  less 
wealthy  classes  will  inevitably  gain  the  upper  hand,  and  utterly 
destroy  those  valuable  distinctions  which  are  essential  character- 
istics of  such  a  monarchy. 

*  It  is  an  undoubted  truth,'  he  says^  '  because  it  is  founded  in  the 
nature  of  our  being,  that  in  every  society,  where  there  are  rich  and 
poor,  the  power  must  be  vested  in  the  rich,  if  the  poor  are  to  be  pre- 
vented from  swallowing  up  the  wealthy. 

*  For  the  same  reason,'  he  adds,  *  in  every  community  where  we 
find  privileges  which  are  established  and  recognised  by  the  laws,  the 
government  of  the  country  must  belong  essentially  to  the  privileged 
orders  in  question,  provided  those  privileges  are  not  to  be  overturned. 

'  These  truths  cannot  be  denied  by  any  one,  except  by  those  specu- 
lative reasoners,  who  delight  in  cooking  up  a  human  nature  of  their 
own,  altogether  different  from  that  which  Providence  has  set  in  action 
here.' — p.  19. 

He  points  out,  also,  with  great  neatness  and  force  (p.  37)  how 
completely  Montesquieu  was  in  error  with  respect  to  the  British 
constitution,  when  he  supposed  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  es- 
sentially a  representative  of  the  democratical  branch  of  the  state, 
instead  of  being,  as  it  is,  and  ought  to  be,  a  representative  of  all 
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the  different  orders^  the  great  preponderance  being,  of  course, 
given  to  that  class  which  has  the  greatest  wealth,  and,  conse- 
quently, the  greatest  influence,  out  of  doors.  These  principles, 
however,  upon  which  the  stability  and  prosperity  of  thia  country 
mainly  depend,  have,  according  to  M.  Cottu,  been  quite  misun- 
derstood in  France,  not  only  now,  but  upon  every  occasion  when 
England  has  been  taken  as  their  model.  The  following  confession 
shows  a  wonderful  degree  of  candour  in  a  Frenchman : — 

*  It  must  be  acknowledged,  with  sorrow,  that  in  all  Europe  there  is 
no  country  so  ignorant  of  politics  as  France.  You  may  find  there,  it 
is  true,  profound  enough  financiers  and  skilful  agents,  as  well  as 
sprightly  writers  and  graceful  speakers ;  but  you  will  search  in  vain 
for  a  single  statesman.  At  all  events,  we  have  not  yet  seen  any  one 
answering  to  this  description,  who  has  come  to  the  surface,  out  of 
the  crowd  of  ambitious  rivals  who  have  been  struggling  for  power 
during  these  fifteen  years  on  the  steps  of  the  throne.' 

*  We  are  so  reduced,  by  the  laxity  of  our  manners,'  he  continues, 
•  to  a  passive  obedience, — ^which  can  hardly  he  said  to  be  interrupted 
by  a  few  sparks  of  independence — that  w^e  can  strike  no  middle 
course  between  slavery  and  revolt.  Such,  indeed,  is  the  perverse  levity 
of  our  political  nature,  that  we  are  never  more  flexible  and  submissive 
than  at  the  very  moment  after  committing  such  furious  acts  of  rebel- 
lion, that  it  might  have  been  thought  we  could  never  again  hold  terms 
at  all  with  the  authorities  which  we  had  just  been  opposing  with  suck 
rancour.' — p.  99. 

'  Is  it,  then,  wonderful,'  he  asks  in  the  next  page,  '  that  the  Char- 
ter, falling  suddenly  into  the  hands  of  a  people  so  little  ripe  for  free- 
dom, (si  pen  mUr  encore  pour  la  liberii^)  should  have  been  understood 
by  no  one,  and  that  its  consequences  should  not  have  been  perceived 
by  our  statesmen  V — p.  31. 

He  then  describes  the  manner  in  which  his  countrymen,  while 
endeavouring  to  copy  the  English  House  of  Commons,  formed  a 
body,  representing  almost  exclusively  the  democratical  branch  of 
the  state,  and  leaving  the  others  almost  entirely  without  influence. 
To  show  how  little  this  is  conformable  to  the  system  in  England, 
he  gives  a  table,  by  which  it  is  made  to  appear  that  of  the  658 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  £98  are  returned  by  the  in- 
fluence of  the  peers  ;  171  by  wealthy  commoners;  and  18  by  the 
crown ;  while  only  171  are  freely  elected  by  the  other  interests  of 
the  state.  His  table,  in  which  the  details  of  this  statement  are 
given,  is  not,  indeed,  correct,  but  it  is  sufliciently  near  the  mark 
to  establish  his  position  ten  times  over. 

*  Were  the  House  not  thus  organized,'  he  adds,  *  and  were  it  purely 
democratic  in  its  formation,  you  would  have  anarchy  in  a  moment, 
instead  of  the  most  perfect  order ;  and  in  place  of  ccMnplete  har- 
mony, you  would  presently  see  a  civil  war.'— p»  89. 
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We  think  it  would  afford  the  subject  of  a  most  interesting  and 
useful  inquiry,  to  trace  the  practical  operation  of  the  above  prin* 
ciples  in  forming  the  decisions  of  parliament.  We  see,  for 
example,  measures  of  great  apparent  expediency  brought  forward, 
which  are  recommended,  as  it  would  seem,  by  the  general  voice  of 
the  nation ;  and  yet,  though  carried  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
they  are  lost  in  the  House  of  Lords.  If,  however,  the  measures  in 
question  be  good,  or  such  as  the  existing  state  of  society  requires, 
they  are  sure  to  come  into  notice  again,  and  they  now  pass  the 
Commons  with  a  larger  majority  than  at  first — thus  marking  the 
progress  of  public  opinion,  by  its  effects  upon  the  representatives 
of  the  nation.  The  Lords,  however,  in  spite  of  all  this,  may  still 
resist  these  measures,  and  it  is  not  until  the  majority  of  the  House 
of  Commons  reaches  to  a  certain  amount  that  their  success  is 
finally  attained.  Now,  we  conceive,  that  in  all  these  different 
atages  of  the  proceeding,  the  votes  of  the  House  of  Commons  will 
be  found  to  bear  a  pretty  exact  ratio  to  the  amount  of  aristocra- 
tical  influence  which  enters,  as  an  essential  principle,  into  its 
eomposition.  Accordingly,  if  this  theory  be  sound,  it  is  not  until 
the  majority  of  those  persons  out  of  the  House  possessed  essentially 
of  the  power,  either  through  rank  or  wealth,  are  convinced  that 
any  given  measure  is  good,  or  at  all  events  safe,  that  the  House  of 
Commons  will  indicate,  by  its  votes,  that  the  time  has  arrived 
when  the  Upper  House  is  prepared  to  approve  likewise. 

This,  if  we  understand  it  right,  is  neither  more  nor  less  than 
M.  Cottu's  idea  of  giving  the  preponderance  in  the  scale  of  power 
as  to  public  affairs  virtually  to  those  members  in  the  state,  who, 
in  private  matters,  have  the  greatest  share  of  influence,  and  who, 
both  in  a  public  and  a  private  point  of  view,  having  most  to  lose 
by  a  revolution,  are  the  most  likely  to  interest  themselves  in  main- 
taining order  and  justice  ;  in  other  words,  in  supporting  a  steady 
and  constitutional  government. 

It  would  not  be  diflicult  to  show,  that  all  the  other  members  of 
the  body  politic,  including,  of  course,  the  democratical  part  of  it, 
are  benefited  fully  ^s  much  by  the  operation  of  this  cautious,  anti- 
innovation  principle,  as  the  aristocracy  themselves,  who  are  the 
indirect  agents,  but  who,  in  spite  of  all  their  power,  can  never 
defeat,  though  they  may  often  modify  or  retard,  a  measure  that  is 
salutary.  Our  limits,  however,  forbid  us  to  enter  upon  such 
tempting  speculations  at  length,  though  this  hasty  glance  at  them 
may  be  useful  in  clearing  up  a  class  of  political  phenomena,  but 
too  much  mystified  by  i^ulgar  prejudices,  and  a  set  of  cant  phrases 
in  ridicule  of  that  sagacity  which,  having  stood  the  wear  and  tear 
of  so  many  ages,  is  worth  the  whole  march  of  jnodern  intellect 
put  together ! 
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After  sketchings  with  considerable  spirit^  the  attempts  which 
have  been  made,  by  the  various  ministers  of  France,  since  the 
Restoration,  to  cobble  their  constitution,  and  to  leave  that  of 
England  far  behind  (see  p.  44),  our  author  proceeds  to  show,  but 
too  clearly,  that  under  the  present  law  there  is  little  or  no  chance 
of  obtaining  a  Chamber  which  shall  pass  enactments  conformable 
to  what  he  thinks  essential  to  the  existence  of  the  monarchy^  and, 
consequently,  to  the  general  well-being  of  the  state — which  he 
considers,  throughout  his  argument,  as  one  and  the  same  thing. 

The  following  remarks  of  M.  Cottu  are  wortliy  of  much  atten- 
tion, as  pointing  out  one  of  the  most  inevitable  of  all  the  evils 
which  threaten  his  country : — 

'  There  is  no  political  notion,  however  false,  which  will  not  in  its 
turn  be  enthusiastically  received  in  France.  It  was  believed,  at  one 
time,  for  instance,  that  the  evils  complained  of  in  the  elective  system, 
arose  from  the  great  proprietors  not  having  sufficient  influence  on 
the  returns ;  and  it  was  conceived  that  the  desired  harmony  would  be 
restored  by  giving  a  higher  degree  of  influence  to  those  persons  who 
paid  the  most  direct  taxes.  This  reliance,  however,  which  still  sub- 
sists amongst  the  lovers  of  good  order,  and  most  remarkably  so  in 
those  who  possess  the  king's  confidence,  is  one  of  the  most  fatal 
errors  that  ever  entered  into  a  statesman's  head,  and  may,  ere  long, 
lead  to  measures  fraught  with  every  mischiefl 

*  The  fallacious  hope  alluded  to  rests  upon  a  state  of  things,  which 
may,  perhaps,  exist  at  this  moment,  but  which  our  law  of  succession  is 
rapidly  destroying.  Very  possibly,  the  majority  of  the  greatest  direct 
contributors  to  the  revenue,  in  each  department,  are  now  composed  of 
families  closely  allied  to  the  crown  by  their  habits,  their  old  recc^- 
lections,  and  their  rank  and  station ;  and,  perhaps,  there  is  some 
reason  to  hope  that  this  majority  would  send  to  the  Chamber  of  De- 
puties only  persons  well  disposed,  like  themselves,  to  the  cause  of 
royalty.  But  by  our  ruinous  process  of  subdividing  property,  these 
very  families  must  soon  inevitably  dwindle  into  the  class  of  minor 
contributors,  and  have  the  mortification  of  seeing  their  places  occu- 
pied by  new  comers,  whose  riches  have  been  derived  from  conunerce. 
When  this  unavoidable  change  shall  have  come  about,  the  crown 
can  no  longer  reckon  upon  the  attachment  of  the  persons  in  possession 
of  the  greatest  properties,  and  will  have  nothing  to  hope  from  that 
quarter,  except  such  support  as  the  selfish  interest  of  those  proprietors 
may  induce  them  to  lend  to  government.  But  let  us  examine  for  an 
instant  what  the  amount  of  that  interest  is  likely  to  be. 

'  It  may  be  urged  that  the  interest  of  a  wealthy  man  of  the  de- 
scription alluded  to,  is  merely  that  there  should  be  public  tranquillity 
and  security  of  property,  and  that  he  cares  about  nothing  else.  But 
this  is  not  a  correct  view.  He  cannot  but  wish  that  things*  should  be 
so  arranged  in  the  state  that  fortune,  and  fortune  alone,  should  be  at 
the  top  of  the  tree.    Consequently  he  will  become  a  secret  enemy  to 
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priTileges  established  in  favour  of  any  other  order,  and  be  animated  by 
a  restless  desire  to  destroy  them.  A  revolution  will  have  nothing 
terrible  in  it  to  his  eyes,  if  he  can  only  persuade  himself  that  it  may  be 
effected  without  shocks,  without  resistance,  and  that  it  can  be  managed 
without  stirring  up  the  populace  to  take  a  share  therein.' — ^p.  44.  .  .  . 
•  This  is  a  fallacy,'  adds  Mr.  Cottu,  in  a  note  to  page  47, '  by  which 
the  upper  classes  ^om  the  city  (les  hautes  classes  de  la  bourgeoisie) 
are  perniciously  influenced.  Deceived  by  the  apparent  placidity  of  the 
lower  orders — whom  the  existing  revolutionists  have  not  yet  thought 
it  their  interest  to  rouse — ^they  are  persuaded  that  a  new  revolution 
may  be  effected  nowadays  without  the  smallest  derangement  of  the 
public  peace.  What  infatuation  !  What  nonsense  to  talk  of  the  lessons 
of  experience  !  Men  profit  nothing  by  experience,  and  will  continue 
to  the  end  of  the  chapter  the  mere  pla3rthings  of  the  same  passions, 
and  the  victims  of  the  same  errors.' 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  obviously  impossible,  as  our  author 
distinctly  shows,  that  the  present  aristocracy  could  be  invested,  as 
that  of  England  is,  with  the  nomination  of  a  preponderating  pro- 
portion of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  They  are  neither  numerous 
enough,  nor  are  they  possessed  of  sufficient  wealth  and  conse- 
quence in  other  respects,  to  entitle  them  to  this  privilege,  or,  if 
it  were  placed  in  their  hands,  to  enable  them  to  exercise  it  bene- 
ficially for  the  country  at  large. 

'The  distinction  arising  from  titles,  of  which  such  lavish  abuse 
has  recently  been  made/  says  M.  Cottu, '  is  absolutely  nothing,  un- 
less it  be  sustained  by  wealth  or  by  opinion.  But  when  titles  rest 
upon  worth,  or  upon  birth,  it  is  quite  another  affair.  It  is  all  very 
well  to  talk  of  escaping  from  this  sort  of  influence,^we  cannot  do  so 
in  practice.  Can  it  be  expected,  then,  that  these  upstarts,  these 
**  nouveaux  riches,*'  who,  from  enjo5ring  every  other  advantage  in 
society  are  become  so  jealous  of  their  dignity,  should  willingly  con- 
sent to  the  existence  of  a  standing  evidence  of  their  own  inferiority  in 
the  scale  ?  Time  can  do  nothing  towards  effecting  a  cure,  for  the 
wounds  of  vanity  only  rankle  the  more — the  longer  they  are  kept 
open.' — p.  48. 

Before  giving  hb  own  scheme  for  remodelling  the  constitution, 
M.  Cottu  winds  up  his  argument  by  the  following  three  posi- 
tions, which  he  thinks  he  has  fully  established. 

*  1st.  That  in  every  representative  government,  possessed  of  a 
chamber  of  deputies,  named  or  supposed  to  be  named  by  the  nation, 
all  political  power  must  reside,  in  fact,  essentially  in  that  chamber, — 
whatever  arrangement  to  the  contrary  may  have  been  inserted  in  the 
written  instrument  establishing  the  constitution.  2dly.  That  in  every 
representative  government  where  there  exist  privileges  established  by 
law,  these  privileges  cannot  subsist  unless  the  chamber  of  deputies  has 
an  interest  in  maintaining  them;  and  this  degree -of  interest  the 
chamiber  cannot  have,  unless  it  sppsg  from  electors  having  them- 
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selves  these  very  privfleges.  Sdly.  That  the  present  law  of  election 
in  France,  having  invested  the  democracy  exclusively  with  the  nomi- 
nation of  the  members  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  this  law  stands  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  object  which  it  ought  to  support. 

'  The  conclusion  is,  that  the  present  law  of  elections,  in  place  of 
uniting  the  different  powers  of  the  state  into  one  compact  mass,  which 
might  constitute  a  single  force,  competent  to  produce  a  steady  and 
uniform  motion  in  the  political  machine,  has,  on  the  contrary,  actually 
planted  the  various  classes  which  compose  the  society,  in  hostile  array 
against  one  another.  And  as  these  are  now  all  armed,  pretty  nearly, 
with  equal  means  of  obtaining  the  exclusive  possession  of  power,  thit 
fatal  law,  if  it  has  not  produced  absolute  anarchy,  has  at  least  sown  the 

seeds  of  the  most  frightful  disorder.' — p.  62 •  Thus,  then,* 

continues  our  plain-spoken  author,  *  when  I  declare  that  we  must  lost 
no  time  in  abolishing  the  existing  law  of  elections,  I  speak  not  at 
all  in  favour  of  absolute  power,  but  of  the  very  existence  of  the 
Charter  itself,  in  defence  of  which  alone  I  have  entered  into  this  con- 
troversy.'— p.  55. 

After  M.  Cottu  has  thus  pointed  out  how  impossible  it  is  for 
France  to  go  on  with  things  as  they  are,  he  proceeds  to  describe 
his  plan  for  changing  them,  prefacing  his  observations  on  thi^ 
subject  with  a  remarkable  account  of  the  happiness  now  enjoyed 
by  his  countrymen,  generally,  in  spite  of  the  multitude  of  changes 
that  have  taken  place  in  the  government  since  the  restoration, — 
(we  believe  that  there  have  been  between  four  and  five  doien 
ministers  in  France  within  the  last  fifteen  years.) 

'  I  shall  conclude  this  chapter,*  he  says,  *  with  a  reflection  which  all 
the  world  will  understand.  In  no  former  times  have  the  laws  been 
better  executed,  or  the  people  more  happy, — the  taxes  more  readily 
paid, — provisions  more  abundant, — commerce  more  free  ;  and  yet, 
notwithstanding  these  advantages,  men's  minds  have  rarely  been 
more  disquieted,  nor  government  more  surrounded  by  difficulties. 
How  are  we  to  explain  these  anomalies  ?  Are  we  not  forced  to 
conclude  that  our  political  machine  involves  within  it  some  gross  con- 
tradiction,—some  secret  evil  ?  That  fatal  symptom  is  assuredly  the 
electoral  law,  and  until  it  be  abolished  nothing  can  possibly  be  fixed 
on  a  permanent  foundation  in  France.  Neither  municipal  regula- 
tions, nor  the  responsibility  of  the  public  servants,  nor  even  the 
freedom  of  the  press  can  be  established,— in  short,  we  shall  drag 
on  between  life  and  death.* — p.  61. 

At  the  close  of  this  article  we  shall  give  a  sketch  of  M.  Cottu *s 
plan  for  remodelling  the  law  of  elections,  for  the  amusement  of 
the  curious  in  such  matters  ;  but,  in  the  meantime,  as  we  conceive 
the  evil  of  which  be  complains  to  have  a  far  deeper  source,  we 
shall  perhiips  be  doing  a  better  service  to  the  cause  of  good 
government,  by  carrying  our  probe  further  iato  tboM  aubjects^ 
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than  any  Frenchman  could  be  expected  to  extend  his  practice.  It 
18  quite  clear,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  experiment  of  giving 
a  constitutional  form  of  government  to  France  has  not  sue-* 
ceeded ;  and  we  are  sorry  to  say,  that  almost  everything  which 
has  taken  place  there  of  late  years  affords  a  practical  illustra- 
tion of  the  absurdity  of  putting,  as  it  is  called,  the  cart  be- 
fore  the  horse.  That  country,  politically  speaking,  is,  accord* 
ingly,  not  upon  the  advance;  and  we  think  it  highly  useful, 
that  the  true  grounds  of  the  failure  alluded  to  should  be  pointed 
out,  for  it  is  impossible  to  view  the  present  state  of  France 
without  the  most  intense  interest,  or  to  anticipate  her  future 
fortunes  without  anxiety.  It  will  not  do  to  say  that  she  ought 
to  be  allowed  to  take  her  course,  and  that  we  should  follow 
ours,  without  troubling  one  another.  This  is  impossible.  Our 
proximity,  and  the  rapidly  improving  means  of  communication, 
together  with  the  innumerable  mutual  interests,  and  rivalries, 
which  are  daily  springing  up  between  us,  backed  by  the  expe* 
rience  of  all  history,  put  it  altogether  out  of  the  question  that  we 
sliould  remain  indifferent  spectators  of  what  is  passing  amongst 
our  flexible  neighbours. 

The  effect  which  political  institutions  produce  upon  a  nation, 
is  a  topic  upon  which,  perhaps,  more  unsound  notions  have 
been  set  afloat  than  upon  almost  any  other  in  the  complicated 
science  of  political  philosophy ;  and  some  of  these  opinions  are  cal* 
culated  to  do  so  much  mischief,  that  we  conceive  their  exposure, 
side  by  side  with  actual  facts,  may  do  good, — by  narrowing  the 
circle  of  prejudice  and  error, — even  if,  practically,  the  application 
of  the  remedy  be,  in  the  case  before  us,  well  nigh  impossible.  The 
leading  fallacy  of  the  present  times,  we  should  say,  is  the  suppo- 
sition that  free  institutions, — that  is,  the  mere  forms  of  a  free  go- 
vernment,— will  of  themselves  engender  a  love  of  freedom, — and 
the  knowledge  how  freedom  is  to  be  enjoyed.  It  is  our  convic- 
tion, on  the  contrary,  that  if  these  forms  be  not  adapted  to  the  de- 
gree of  knowledge  in  a  country,  and,  what  is  still  more  important,  if 
ihey  be  not  suited  to  the  habits  of  the  people,  to  their  manners,  to 
their  tastes,  and  to  the  degree  of  public  and  private  virtue  in  the 
community,  they  become  anything  but  symbols  of  genuine  free- 
dom ;  and  hold  out  little  or  no  prospect  of  its  permanent  esta* 
bltshment :  and  we  think  it  will  be  evident  to  every  attentive  ob- 
server, that  the  French,  taken  both  individually,  and  as  a  nation, 
are  deficient  in  many  of  those  qualities,  upon  which  alone  a 
constitutional  government  can  hope  to  stand  firm.  Genuine 
freedom, — that  freedom  which  admits  of  the  greatest  latitude  of 
thought  and  action  of  which  our  nature  is  capable,  consistently  with 
virtue^ — involves   in  its  very  essence  a  multitude  of  restraints, 
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universally,  or  at  least  very  generally/ acknowledged  throughout 
the  society  to  be  necessary  to  happiness.     Of  these  restraints,   an 
extensive  system  of  habitual  self-denials,  and  of  private  sacrifices 
for  the  public  good,  form  essential  parts.     In  England,  where 
the  distinctions  of  rank  are  strongly  marked,  these  restraints  are 
seen  at  every  turn,  and  the  individual  who  endeavours  to  escape 
from  them,  soon  discovers  that,  by  his  fancied  independence,  he 
adds  nothing  to  his  own  true  liberty,  while  he  loses  most  of  the 
advantages    he  might  enjoy   by  conforming   to   the   established 
system.     To  be  generally  useful,  indeed,  such  a  system  of  re- 
st|-aints  must  be  well  understood  by  the  whole  community,  and 
every   man   must  have  a   certain  degree  of  confidence  that  his 
neighbours,  whether  above,  below,  or  on  a  level  with  him,  will  co- 
operate with  him  in  keeping  matters  right : — so  that,  after  a  timey 
the,  US9ges  of  such  a  society  come  to  resemble  not  a  little  the  laws 
of,  nature,  and,  in  practice,  are  calculated  upon  with  a  reliance 
nQt.iiii^Q]^  less  implicit.     But  to  bring  any  country  to  this  state, 
reouires  long  periods  of  trial,  and  a  varied  train  of  experience,  to 
wfiiph  France  is  as  yet  a  stranger.     In  fact,  after  all,  experiment- 
ii^g.  in  government  anywhere  is  the  excess  of  folly :    unless  the 
innal^itants  have  already  attained  a  certain  point  of  knowledge^  of 
tbjs  subject,  and  have  gradually  learned  to  think  and  feel,  re- 
speiQting  their  rights,  so  clearly  as  to  insist  upon  the  fitting  pri- 
vileges being  granted  to  them,  they  will  not,  in  their  hearts,  thank 
the  government  for  supposing  them  wiser   or  better  than  they 
really  are.     They  will  be  practically  as  unhappy  in  their  unpre- 
pared state  of  power,  as  the  clown  who  got  the  ten  thousand 
pounds  prize  in  the  lottery;  and  their  boasted  institutions  will 
merely  contribute  to  macadamise  the  road  to  tyranny,  by  breaking 
down  the  established  usages  of  the  country,  and  leaving  it  open 
for  any  despot  to  ride  over  it  at  what  rate  he  pleases. 

There  are  three  principal  forms,  and  perhaps  only  t^ree^ 
under  which  every  country  must  fall,  sooner  or  later-r-an  ab- 
solute monarchy,  which  may  or  may  not  be  tyrannical ; — a  pure 
democracy,  which  is  merely  a  wider  variety  of  despotism,  because 
it  consults  the  wishes  of  one  class,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  the 
rest; — and  lastly,  a  constitutional  or  limited  monarchy,  under 
which  form,  if  the  state  of  society  be  suitable,  tlie  greatest  amount 
of  liberty  and  virtue  will  be  found.  The  absolute  monarchy 
may  exist  anywhere — the  democracy  only  where  there  is  plenty  of 
room  for  the  discontented  spirits  to  roam  in,  beyond  the  resti*aints 
of  society.  In  a  thickly  peopled  country,  just  as  in  a  crowded 
sljip,  Uiere  must  be  discipline,  otherwise  there  can  be  no  order, 
agd  liberty,  straightway  becomes  licence  and  anarchy.  The  in- 
stfiAce.^of  the  United  States  disproves  no  part  of  this  position; 
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on  the  contrary,  strengthens  it,  for  we  can  already  perceive  the 
symptoms  of  discord  in  the  midst  of  their  vaunted  union.  The 
liberty  which  they  enjoy  is  of  the  lowest  and  least  intellectual  order 
in  the  scale  of  civilised  humanity ;  and  it  must  continue  to  be  so, 
we  fear,  till  the  period  arises,  when  their  increasing  numbers  shall 
bring  them  more  together,  and  oblige  them  to  arrange  themselves 
into  classes,  in  order  to  maintain,  by  means  of  subordinations  in 
rank,  that  civil  discipline,  without  which,  as  we  have  already  ob«  y 
served,  anarchy  must  ensue.  Under  a  despotism,  as  under  a  pure 
democracy,  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  a  real  distinction  of 
ranks ; — by  which  term  we  nbean  that  sort  of  classification  of 
society  in  which  the  rights  and  privileges  of  every  order,  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest^  shall  be  fully  recognised  by  all  the 
rest — and  not  only  recognised  but  guaranteed  to  them,  as  long  as 
the  members  respectively  conduct  themselves  in  a  manner  suitable 
to  their  particular  station  in  the  scale.  Under  such  a  state  of 
things^  the  duties  of  each  class  come  to  be  well  performed,  because 
they  are  thoroughly  understood,  not  only  by  each  order,  but  by  all 
the  others  respectively ;  and  in  tliis  way  the  whole  machinery 
hangs  together,  and  its  movements  contribute  to  the  grand  geuerd 
end — the  public  *good.  In  this  state  of  society  alone,  we  are  pei^ 
suaded,  can  a  constitutional  or  limited  monarchy  have  any  chance 
for  permanent  or  useful  existence — useful,  we  mean,  either  in  the 
establishment  or  in  the  continuance  of  genuine  freedom ;  and  it  is 
because  we  see  hardly  any  of  these  indispensable  requisites  in  the 
structure  of  French  society,  that  we  are  constrained  almost  to 
despair  of  the  political  regeneration  of  that  great  country. 

^People  may  probably  differ  as  to  which  of  the  component  ele- 
ments of  a  constitutional  monarchy  is  essentially  the  most  im- 
portant ;  but  we  imagine  all  parties  will  agree  that,  in  practice, 
the  most  obviously  useful  is  the  representative  chamber.  Unless, 
however,  this  enormous  power  be,  in  its  turn,  checked  on  every 
side,  by  what,  in  mechanics,  are  termed  antagonist  forces,  it 
ceases  to  be  an  engine  of  good,  and  becomes  either  a  mere 
mockery,  or,  more  probably,  a  source  of  tyranny.  If  its  mem- 
bers be  elected  by  universal  suffrage,  it  is  quite  clear  that  only 
one  interest  will,  in  fact,  be  represented — that  of  the  most 
numerous  or  lowest  class ;  and  the  government  must  speedily 
merge  in  a  democracy ;  while  if  its  members  be  nominated  by 
the  commands  of  the  sovereign,  like  the  senate  of  Buonaparte, 
it  becomes  a  mere  tool  in  a  despot's  hand.  To  prevent  the 
occurrence  of  either  of  these  bitter  evik,  or  both  of  them  in 
succession,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  have,  in  the  constitution 
of  the  country,  something  more  than  the  mere  nominal  checks 
which  we  see  in  America,  and  which,  though  they  look  pret^ 
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enough  on  paper,  are,  in  practice,  all  trodden  under  koof  by  the 
elass  which  there  assumes  the  government  of  ever^ithing.  The 
checks  or  counteractoi-s  above  alluded  to,  as  essential  in  a  free 
country;  to  correct  the  natural  tendency  of  mankind  to  accumulate 
and  to  abuse  absolute  authority,  in  order  to  be  effectual,  must,  of 
course,  be  powerful ;  and,  under  certain  well  understood  limita* 
tions,  their  power,  hke  that  of  gunpowder  or  steam,  may  be  ren* 
dered  not  only  safe,  but  in  the  highest  degree  advantageous  to  the 
country.  Our  readers  will,  no  doubt,  anticipate  that  we  allude 
chiefly  to  a  church  establishment,  and  to  a  hereditary  aristocracy 
«— neither  of  which,  unfortunately,  France  now  possesses,  or,  we 
fear,  is  likely  to  acquire  in  our  time. 

In  order  to  render  an  aristocracy  i^s^ful  as  a  safeguard  to  free* 
dom, — as  a  bulwark  alike  for  the  crown  against  the  people,  and 
for  the  people  against  the  crown,  it  must  contain  in  its  essence 
something  which  shall  conmiand  the  solid  and  lasting  respect  of 
both.     It  must  be  respected  by  the  crown,  from  its  independence, 
and  its  wide-spread  influence  amongst  the  people ;  and  it  must  be 
looked  up  to  by  the  people,  >from  its  antiquity,  its  wealth,  its 
permanency,  as  derived  from  the  law  of  primogeniture,  the  prac- 
tice of  entails,  and  the  descent  of  hereditary  honours.     An  aria*> 
^cracy,  however,  to  be  useful  in  preserving  the  liberties  of  the 
country,  must  not  be  a  separate  order,  having  no  common  in- 
terests and  feelings  with  the  democratical  branch  of  the  state,  like 
that  of  France  before  the  revolution ;  but,  like  the  nobility  of 
England,  they  must  be  taught,  by  matrimonial  alliances,  by  con- 
nexions in  public  and  private  affairs,  as  well  as  by  numberless 
professional  relations,  to  sympathise  cordially  with  all  the  other 
orders  of  society.     It  is  not  necessary,  indeed,  that  the  heads  of 
families  should  intermarry  with  classes  with  which  they  have  little 
companionship ;  though  this,  as  we  might  easily  prove,  has  often 
its  great  advantages ;  but  that  the  younger  sons  and  daughters  of 
the  aristocracy  should  frequently  ally  themselves,  sometimes  from 
interest,  and  sometimes  from  a  purer  sentiment,  with  the  more 
democratical  classes   is,  unquestionably,  in  the  highest   degree 
salutary  to  the  state.     It  interlaces  all  the  different  members  of 
the   body  politic  together;    and  while   the   intimate  connexion 
between  the  crown  and  the  aristocracy  is  in  no  respect  weakened 
by  such  alliances,  the  former  influence  is  necessarily  tempered 
by  them  to  its  proper  pitch  of  authority ;  for  the  monarch — Ui 
circle,  too,  being  thus  widened, — is,  as  it  were,  made  personally 
acquainted  with  every  class  of  his  subjects,  and  learns  to  estimate 
their  true  value,  and  to  respect  their  wishes.     If,  therefore,  there 
be  observed  amongst  the  aristocracy  of  England,  on  most  occasions, 
a  considerable  bias  toww^ds  the  ciown,  this  happens  only  because 
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ibe  cfown^  in  the  long  ruD,  finda  its  beat  interests  in  conforming 
to  ^e  views,  and  sentiments  which,  are  dictated  to  it  by  the  aris* 
locracjy  whoy  both  directly  and  indirectly,  have  more  at  stake  than 
any  other  members  of  the  community-*-and  who,  it  is  most  im- 
portant to  observe,  are  so  connected  with  those  below  them  by 
a  countless  variety  of  ties,  that  there  is  no  risk  of  their  ever  having 
the  folly  to  oppose  themselves,  as  a  body,  to  what  has  really 
come  to  be  the  sentiment  of  the  middle  class,  on  any  question  of 
national  interest.  But,  indeed,  at  no  period  of  the  history  of 
modem  times  has  there  been  any  deficiency  of  genuine  public 
spirit  in  our  aristocracy,  or  any  lack  of  men  amongst  its  members 
avowedly,  and  heartily  friendly  to  popular  rights.  In  this  way  so 
powerful  a  source  of  equilibrium  is  established  in  the  very  heart 
of  the  country,  that  almost  any  amount  of  libratory  motion  may 
be  given  to  the  machine  without  danger,  though,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, not  always  without  inconvenience. 

But  of  this  great  and  eminently  important  branch  of  a  constitu* 
tional  monarchy,  France  is  not  only  entirely  destitute; — 'by  her  laws 
relating  to  succession,  and  still  more  fatally,  by  the  sentiments  of 
the  mass  of  the  population,  she  is  absolutely  shut  out  from  all  near 
prospect  of  enjoying  an  aristocracy  worthy  of  the  name.  It  is  even 
worse,  in  some  respects,  in  France  than  it  is  in  America,  where 
the  laws  leave  men  to  appropriate  their  estates  as  they  please — a 
privilege  of  which,  it  is  true,  very  few  avail  themselves,  or,  indeed, 
can  well  avail  themselves,  seeing  that  the  tide  of  public  opinion  is 
decidedly  adverse  to  unequal  distributions.  But  in  France  the 
laws  dictate,  despotically,  the  distribution,  and,  by  obliging  men 
to  divide  their  property,  not  only  contribute  to  split  the  whole 
country  into  potato-fields,  but  essentially  diminish  one  of  the 
highest  motives  to  action,  and,  at  all  events,  efiectually  prevent  the 
growth  of  an  aristocracy  of  wealth.  Such  an  aristocracy  would 
probably  be  a  great  deal  better  than  none  at  all,  though  it  would 
be  infinitely  less  useful  than  one  combining  the  weight  of  property 
with  ancient  associations  and  present  reputation. 

Here  we  beg,  once  for  all,  to  state  that,  although  we  are  na- 
turally led,  by  the  nature  of  our  subject,  to  dwell  more  particu- 
larly upon  those  branches  .of  the  state  which  take  the  most 
ii^uential  and  promineirt  part  in  the  regulation  of  public  affairs, 
we  have  the  sincerest  respect  for  the  democratical  portion  of  the 
eommunity, — we  consider  its  existence  as  equally  important  with 
the  others — and  therefore,  in  the  whole  course  of  this  argument, 
we  never  for  an  instant  forget  that  the  interests  of  the  demo- 
cracy,— their  rights  and  privileges,  nay,  their  feelings  and  preju- 
diceSy — are  ckserviag  of  as  much  consideration  as  those  of  the' 
•rdera  above  them*    We  axe  aware  that;  in  many  quarters,  we 
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aball  get  litde  credit  for  sincerity  in  this  decbratton ;  liut  we  wtt 
vieW  convinced,  from  what  we  have  seen  of  the  practiqe  of  govern^ 
ments,  in  more  quarters  of  the  world  than  ooe/that  it  isonlyi  io 
England  that  the  democratical  part  of  the  conunuditj  iteal^  do 
enjoy  their  full  portion  of  rights  ;  and  this  fact,  in  spite  of  \Tluit  ii 
sometimes  said  for  than  by  declaimers  and  agitators,  they  ionatw 
full  well  themselves,  and  are  not  slow  to  teach  to  others  at -the 
proper  moments — at  the  period  of  a  general  election,  for  iostance* 

Some  people  talk  of  an  aristocracy  of  mere  talent,  but  we  are 
sure  there  can  be  none  such, — unless  an  able  set  of  military  offi- 
cers, well  commanded,  be  entitled  to  that  appellation.  Such  an 
aristocracy  of  talent  has  been  more  than  once  seen  among  the 
French,  but  probably  neither  they  nor  the  rest  of  Europe  have 
any  great  wish  to  see  such  again. 

The  naere  nominal  establishment  of  a  House  of  Peers  does 
nothing  for  this  cause.  To  produce  a  real  aristocracy  in  FnMKe, 
suddenly,  is  impossible;  it  would  not  be  more  easy  to  make 
old  wine  in  a  country  where  every  cellar  has  been  exhausted*— 
every  plant  cut  over  by  the  roots.  Time — and  we  suspect  a  vety 
long  time — must  elapse  before  either  the  attribute  of  adequate 
wealth,  or  that  of  adequate  popular  veneration,  can  be  feuiNl  in 
any  French  body  of  this  description ;  yet,  we  fear,  until  that  period 
arrives,  we  shall  vainly  hope  to  see  in  France  anything  like  what 
^e  in  England  consider  genuine  freedom. 

There  is  a  second  grand  desideratum  towards  the  conatmotion 
of  a  firm  and  thoroughly  fre^  constitution,  which  the  Frenckaetm 
to  be  as  little  in  the  way  of  providing  for  themselves,  as  diey  are 
in  the  case  of  an  aristocracy.  We  allude  to  a  wealthy,  power&il, 
^  highly  educated,  and  virtuous  church  establishment,  in  joint  aU 
liance  with  the  state  and.  with  the  people.  Where  tbe«>churck 
establishment,  however  wealthy  or  however  virtuotut :  it .  biey  is 
connected  exclusively  with  the  government,  and  has  no  oommon 
sentiments  with  the  people,  we  need  no  seer  to  inform  us  dait  its 
operation  cannot  have  any  tendency  to  advance  the  libertiea«>filh6 
country,  or  to  check  the  encroachments  of  the  crowns  Aiohurdi 
establishment,  we  apprehend,  can  have  no  practical  tcfflcac^  m 
maintaining  Uiings  m  their  right  places,  when  all  itssyMpathsca 
and  interests  are  on  one  side.  This,  however,  is  tlie(^oe>iii 
France,  and  it  must  always  be  so,  wherever  the  nkiniflfttis}  of 
religion,  in  addition  to  many  other  sources  of  cepulaioa^ is 'Uact- 
trine  and  in  discipline,  being  condemned  to  celilMcy,  am>  cffiBc-* 
tually  prevented  from  forming  any  of  those  soicial'ties  iiy>wbioli 
alone  their  affections  and  their  interests  of  every  kind  migtrt  te 
engaged  heartily  in  common  cause  with  the  laasB  of  tfaeHiiaik«k 
Persona  fu^e  very  apt  to  forget,  in  EngUnd,  ^4leQ:tb«JF  taikjefitfae 
i  alliance 
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•fliasce  (between  church  and  king,  that  the  alliance  between 
dtufofa:  and  people  is  incomparably  more  powerful ;  and  that  it 
h^  in  fact,  to  this  intimate^  popular  union,  that  the  alliance  be* 
twecu  the  church  and  the  state  owes  nearly  all  its  utility*  The 
action  and  redaction,  indeed,  between  the  church  and  the  com* 
BHinity,  and  thence  between  the  community  at  large  and  the  go* 
iremment,  are  the  parts  of  the  system,  in  England,  the  best  worthy 
of  attentive  study,  They  lie  at  the  very  roots  of  the  tree  of  our 
liberty ;  and  while  they  give,  by  their  native  strength,  by  the  wide 
extent  of  their  spread,  and  the  tenacity  of  their  grasp  on  men's 
noinds  and  feelings,  the  amplest  degree  of  stabiUty  to  the  state, 
tbey  likewise  collect,  and  send  up  to  the  highest  branches  of  the 
constitution,  the  true  spirit  of  Christianity,  the  wholesome  sap*-» 
the  very  life-blood  of  its  existence. 

Of  all  this,  however,  there  is  not  the  slightest  vestige  remaining— 
if,  indeed,  there  ever  was  much — in  France.  The  Roman  Catholic 
ohureh  and  the  French  people  have  no  common  sympathies,  and 
tbey  can  have  none,  until  the  nature  of  one  or  the  other  be  greatly 
changed.  In  Spain,  it  is  quite  another  story :  there,  the  church,  go* 
isempient,  and  people,  are  all  agreed,  and  die  despotism  is  not  only 
oon^klete  but  popular,— *jt  is  exactly  what  the  mass  of  the  nation 
like,  and  nothing,  we  are  persuaded,  would  be  more  annoying  to 
tisdoi  than  any  change  in  this  matter.  In  France,  however,  there  is 
not  only  very  little  religion  of  any  kind,  but  there  prevails,  generally 
speaking,. a  sort  of  fanatical  hatred  of  all  religion,  and  a  thorongh 
wow^wtpt  for  its  ministers.  In  Paris,  which  has  at  all  times  given 
die  tone  to  the  nation,  and  which  does  so  more  now  than  ever,  there 
lAtno  question  as  to  this  or  that  form  of  religion,  or  sect — it  is  to 
at^  sentiment  of  the  kind  at  all  that  they  object,  ais  utterly  use* 
k«i^««^r  ^orse  than  useless — ^mischievous !  All  those  doctrines 
tshick  ineulcatie  upon  man  the  necessity  of  depending  upon  some* 
thing) 'beyond  himself,  and  teach  him  to  feel,  that  even  bis  best 
actiJDfls  require  some  further  assistance  to  give  them  efficacy,  are 
bdkliitvtbe  deepest  scorn.  Thus,  a  gross  selfishness  and  egotism 
aremade^to  usurp  the  place  of  those  generous  feelings,  by  which, 
in  EngUttid,  reNgion  is  made  at  once  a  duty  and  a  pleasure, — a 
moiifci  io  lionest  action,  and  a  source  of  confidence  and  hope. 
l^Gseprindiples,  which  are  universally  diffused  over  this  country, 
ind'-keptalive  by  a  numerous  resident  clergy,  intimately  allied  by 
thsjdonievtie  affections,  as  well  as  other  worldly  interests,  to  the 
eomiBiHiity^  contributie,  perhaps,  more  than  anything  else,  to  the 
preitalente-of  that  hearty  good  faith  in  one  another,  whidi,  after 
aU,  liixrms  ibe  cement  of  English,  society,  and  enables  this  country, 
in  HMmaiti  of  tnal,  to  take  the  lead,  and  to  keep  it,  amongst  all 
the  natitiott  of  the  \Morld. 
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These  important  and  striking  distinctions  between  bur  neighs 
bours  and  ourselves  are  fiillj  sufticient,  we  should  thinks  to 
satisfy  reflecting  minds  that  there  is  little  chance  of  the  forms  of 
government  which  suit  us^  being  found  also  to  suit  them.  But 
there  are  other  dififerences  between  us,  besides  those  relating 
to  the  churchy  the  aristocracy,  and  the  laws  of  succession. — 
It  is  universally  admitted,  that  a  nation  must  possess  a  certain 
amount  of  intelligence  before  she  can  enjoy  freedom ;  and  then 
it  is  triumphantly  asked,  whether  any  but  a  bigot  dares  deny  that 
Prance  has  reached  that  point  of  intelligence  ?  As  we  do  not 
know  the  exact  amount  of  knowledge  pointed  at  in  this  very  com* 
mon  question,  we  shall  not  answer  it, — but  shall  content  ourselves 
by  observing,  that  France,  most  certainly,  during  the  last  forty 
years,  though  she  has  had  more  opportunities  than,  perhaps,  any 
other  nation  ever  had,  has  shown  no  symptoms  from  which  we 
can  infer  that  she  yet  understands  even  the  rudiments  of  the  diffi- 
cult science  of  government.  Unquestionably,  she  has  had  no 
great  experience  as  yet  of  practical  freedom  ;  and  perhaps  it 
would  be  enough  to  ask  whemer  a  nation,  destitute  of  such  ex- 
perience, can,  with  any  hope  of  success,  be  put  in  possession  of 
that  amount  of  liberty  which  requires  for  its  safe  existence  here 
6o  many  attendant  circumstances  of  which  the  French  are  totally 
deficient  ?  If,  however,  we  were  to  admit — which  we  do  not-^ 
that  the  French  possess  the  required  degree  of  intelligence  for  self- 
government,  as  it  is  quaintly  called,  we  should  still  fear  that,  cir« 
cun^stanced  as  they  are,  the  form  selected,  however  ingeniously 
modelled,  must  take  one  of  two  courses, — either  lapse  into  a  de- 
spotism, (which  is,  probably,  that  which  the  nation  really  likes 
best,)  or  fall  again  into  a  democracy,  and'  having  run  the  old 
round  of  injustice  and  bloodshed,  re-settle,  at  last,  into  a  militaiy 
tyranny. 

We  have  no  notion,  indeed,  that  in  any  country,  or  under  any 
form  of  government  which  human  ingenuity  can  devise,  genuine 
freedom  is  to  be  looked  for,  unless,  ih  addition  to  the  intelligence 
so  much  harped  upon,  there  be  a  good  solid  substratum  of  morals, 
and,  above  all,  of  that  domestic  fidelity,  or  fireside  honour  and 
loyalty  which  are  true  to  all  changes  of  fortune.  Now,  lliere  is 
too  much  evidence  to  show  that  the  French  people  at  the  pre- 
sent time  hold  these  things  nearly  as  cheap  as  they  notoriously  do 
religion ;  and  if  so,  how  can  we  expect  to  find  that  probity  and 
truth  in  other  matters,  upon  which  alone  can  be  built  any  solid 
superstructure  entitled  to  the  name  of  a  constitutional  govern- 
ment? 

.  The  reason  why  a  free  government  '  works  well '  in  a  coontiy 
vrbere  the  constitution  gives  to  property  its  full  share  of  that  k^ 
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fluence  which  the  nature  of  diings  points  out  that  it  onght  td 

possess, — where  good  sense,  long  experience,  and  sound  rehgious/ 

as  well  as  moral,  principles  prevail, — and  where  the  great  mass 

of  every  kind  of  business  is  regulated,  as  a  matter  of  habit,  by 

good  faith,  and  judicious  reflection — is  simply  this.     In  a  statq 

of  society  such  as  that  of  England,  any  man  may,  without  much 

danger  to  the  rest  of  the  community,  propose  any  absurdity  he 

pleases,  either  in  political  quackery,  or  in  moral,  or  even  religious 

speculation ;  for  there  is  no  chance  of  its  finding  hasty  favour  with 

that  mass  of  sober-minded  persons  who  form  the  immeasurably 

preponderating  influence  in  the  country.     The  reflecting  portioa 

of  the  nation,  m  short,  have  had  too  much  experience  of  tlie  sub-» 

stantial  advantage  of  the  existing  order  of  things  to  admit  of  ai** 

terations  lightly.     Even  when  perfectly  wise  and  virtuous  plans 

are  proposed  in  this  country,  they  are  cautiously  received,  almost 

always  stoutly  resisted,  and  are  sure  to  be  thoroughly  sifted  by 

the  persons  best  qualified  to  appreciate  their  merits  before  they 

have  any  chance  of  being  generally  received.     On  the  other  hand, 

dishonesty  or  folly,  together  with  all  kinds  of  enthusiasm,  in  every 

walk  of  life,  and  on  every  topic,  may  here  have  their  full  swing 

without  doing  much  mischief.     Unless  their  advocates  can  enlist 

the  judicious  on  their  side,  the  projects  soon  fall  to  the  ground 

and  are  forgotten ;  while  their  authors  must  rest  satisfied  with 

merely  having   made  themselves  heard,    ^he   consequence   is; 

diat  improvements  are  introduced  amongst  us,  little   by  little, 

and  in  such  a  way  that  if  the  changes  be  not  found  in  practice 

for  the  better,  a  return  is  always  possible  to  the  old  state  of 

things.     Accordingly,  the  minimum  amount  of  deviation  from  the 

established  order  of  aflairs,  that  will  serve  to  fit  them  for  the 

altered  state  of  circumstances  and  opinions,  is  the  rule  of  its 

adoption  with  us.     In  this  way,  violent  revulsions  are  guarded 

against,  while  individuals  are  left  as  free  as  air  to  bring  forward 

whatever  they  please,  and  the  exertions  of  all  classes  are  turned 

to  the  very  best  account.     The  insane  follies  of  an  enthusiast 

who  wishes  to  remodel  society  so  as  to  leave  us  without  religion, 

money,  or  distinctions  in  property,  only  make  us  more  satisfied 

with  things  as  they  are — precisely  as  the  ridiculous  attempts  to 

introduce  the  culture  of  tropical  grains  among  us  only  teach  our 

farmers  to  lay  more  store  by  their  own  native  husbandry. 

The  truth  is, — and  we  are  surprised  that  so  clever  a  man  as  Mr. 
Mackinnon  should  have  written  a  whole  volume  on  the  subject 
without  adverting  to  it, — that  public  opinion  in  France  has  no 
sort  of  resemblance  to  public  opinion  in  this  country,  and  is 
influenced  by  machinery  almost  exactly  the  reverse*  in  Great 
3ritain^  the  mftuenttal  men  are  not  ooofioed  to  one  8p<>t.    The 
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habits  of  judging,  speaking,  and  writbg  of  all  matteors  >vhidi  eoo^ 
cera  us,  are  diffused  generally  over  the  country;  and  the  proviuci?? 
do  not,  in  any  respect,  take  their  tone  from  that  of  Londoo^  ^«> 
cepting  in  as  far  as  the  capital,  being  the  seat  -of  governmeutj  is 
generally  the  first  to  gain  information,  and  becomes,  from  this  aod 
other  causes,  the  head-quarters  of  knowledge  and  of  talent  dii* 
ring  a  certain  portion  of  each  year.  But  there  is  no  deference 
paid  to  London  in  other  respects ;  and,  indeed,  for  six  months 
out  of  twelve  the  elements  of  influence  are  scattered  more  wide^ 
over  the  British  Islands,  than,  perhaps,  in  any  other  empire  of  the 
same  extent.  All  over  this  country,  also,  it  may  be  truly  said, 
that  the  newspapers  are  merely  the  organs  or  mouth-pieces  of  the 
general  will,  out  of  which  no  observant  person  can  fail  to  deduce 
what  is,  essentially,  the  real  state  of  public  opinion.  He  may  be 
wrpng,  perhaps,  in  his  conclusion  at  any  given  moment;  but,  in 
the  long  run,  he  will  be  sure  to  arrive  at  the  right  sense  of  the 
reflecting  part  of  the  conununity.  Our  newspapers  do  not  dictate 
to  the  nation — they  are  merely  the  servants,'  not  tlie  masters  or 
leaders,  of  the  public.  They  take  their  cue  from  the  opinions  of 
those  persons  m  society  who,  from  superior  talents,  knowledge, 
or  station,  not  only  possess  the  best  means  of  judging,  but  are, 
practically,  most  in  the  habit  of  influencing  the  thoughts  and 
conduct  of  those  about  them.  The  newspapers,  therefore,  (and 
we  might  say  the  same  thing  of  the  other  periodical  publications,) 
do  no  more  than  give  more  general  currency  to  these  opinions^ 
and  thus  help  to  extend  the  operation  of  the  influences  alluded 
to ;  and  as  diere  are  papers  suited  to  every  party,  nay,  to  every 
conceivable  shade  of  opinion,  there  comes  to  be  put  abroad, 
daily,  a  just  expression  of  what  is  thought  and  felt  over  the  wbole 
country,  from  whence  an  averagejudgment  may  easily  be  dedu^oed* 
The  consequence  is,  that  with  us,  nothing  that  is  cither  yici^His 
or  absurd,  whether  in  high  or  in  low  station,  can  staiiwl,  j(bf  a^jr 
length  of  time,  against  this  most  searching  of  all  scrutinies.^.. and 
there  is  rarely,  very  rarely,  the  slightest  real  dangerr— ^hal^yer 
some  people  may  say  or  feel — that  any  measure,  seriousily  ,detr**, 
mental,  can  be  long  persevered  in  by  any  British  government* 

Among  our  neighbours,  the  press  has  a  totally  differ^nttpfficd 
to  perform.  In  that  country,  the  journalists  dir^t  the,  pmblje- 
opinion.  The  leaders  in  political  life  in  France  are  fion>eliaM^{||ie 
actual  editors  of  the  Parisian  papers,  and  they  filmo3t  alliwiate>iii' 
them.  This  will,  in  some  measure,  account  for  thei  g<)od  »\y\^^ 
the  composition,  generally  speaking,  of  the  principal  artkJes,  to.be 
found  in  those  columns,  as  well  as  for  their  intolerable  length* 
The  mass  of  the  people,  both  in  Paris  and  in  the  c<H>nt|iy, ,  tsrfce 
their  tone  from  these  metropolitan  journals ;  a  veryfi^vf  actij^in^ii 
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lead  the  whole  nation,  and  have^  in  fact,  a  monopoly  of  the  mi?- 
nufacture  of  public  sentiment.  They  are  the  virtual  dedpots  of 
the  country  for  the  time  being ;  and  what  is  now  goit)g  oh  rn 
France  differs  in  degree,  not  in  kind,  from  what  has  occutt^'  tTyiere 
at  any  given  period  during  the  last  forty  year^.  A  small  number 
of  busy  persons — whether  Gentlemen  of  the  Guillotine,  Gentle- 
men of  the  Drum-head,  or  Gentlemen  of  the  Press — hav^  cofXtriVed 
to  manage  la  belle  Fraiwe^  and  to  dictate  to  la  grande  nation  how 
it  should  feel,  think,  and  act.  In  England,  no  mortal  ever  looks 
at  a  newspaper  to  learn  what  its  editor  thinks  on  any  given  ques- 
tion,— indeed,  no  one  ever  knows  or  cares  who  or  what  the  echior 
is.  The  print  is  read  solely  to  learn  what  is  thought  by  the  best 
informed  men  of  that  particular  party,  of  which  it  happens^  for 
the  time  being,  to  be  considered  as  the  organ.  It  is  the  express 
business  of  the  editor  to  find  out  what  are  genemlly  held  to  be  the 
soundest  opinions  of  the  sensible  men  of  that  puity  to  which  his 
subscribers  are  attached,  and  to  put  their  actual  views  in  a  distinct 
and  forcible  shape  before' the  public.  This  h  the  whole  task  of 
an  English  newspaper.  But,  in  France,  it  assumes  a  far  ditferent 
office ;  and,  as  we  have  said,  dictates  opinion,  instead  of  cehoitig it. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  highly  characteristic,  and  certainly  essen- 
tial, differences  between  the  two  countries.  It  would  not  be 
difficult  to  add  to  the  catalogue ;  but  we  think  we  have  said  enough 
to  substantiate  pur  position,  that  the  institutions  of  England  are  not 
ex  facie  likely  to  be  found  suitable  to  France,  And  ^vhat,  it  may 
well  be  asked,  are  we  to  hope  for  in  a  country  where,  although  the 
form  of  government  be  monarchical,  and  repres^entative  in  its 
legislature,  there  is  absolutely  no  aristocracy  either  of  birth  or  of 
wealth — no  effective  church  establishment — little  or  no  religion— 
no  very  commendable  state  of  domestic  manners^ — and  no  spontai- 
neous  public  opinion — where  the  general  will  of  the  nation  is  not 
only  concentrated  in  one  city,  but  is  there  placed  nt  the  disposal 
of  some  dozen  of  newspapers  ?  Were  the  French  people  sober- 
minded  by  nature,  and  so  educated  as  to  kno^v  the  value  of  good 
government;  were  they  taught  to  respect  and  eherisli  ancient 
prejudices  and  customs,  merely  because  they  were  venerable,^ — had 
they  been  long  tried  and  not  found  so  utterly  wantitrg  in  political 
sagacity,  we  might  have  some  hopes  that,  by-and*by,  things  would 
settle  into  their  places.  But  of  all  this  training  dicre  is,  alas  !  no 
trace  in  France.  The  present  generation^  indeed,  may  bp  said  to, 
have  been  suckled  with  blood,  to  have  had  loaded  inuskeO  and 
fixed  bayonets  for  their  toys,  with  the  whole  continent  of  Europa 
blazing  and  screaming  round  them,  for  their  play-around  I  • 

No  one  moment,  that  we  can  recall,  of  the  revolution^  properly, 
so  called— H)f  the  empire-— or  even  of  the  restoration,  has  citiibiEedl 
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ih«  people  as  knowing  how  to  profit  by  their  opportunities,  in  4 
butiness-like,  practical  manner.  The  existence  of  privileged 
orders  exempt  from  taxation,  and  of  various  other  abuses  in  die 
old  system,  were  unquestionably  deserving  of  remedy ;  but  the 
curative  process  applied,  was  like  burning  down  a  bouse  to  get  rid 
of  a  few  sparrows'  nests  under  the  eaves,  or  like  curing  a  man  of 
the  toothache  by  removing  the  jaw.  And  as  to  what  followed 
the  burst  of  Jacobin  ferocity,  can  the  advocates  of  the  doctrine^ 
that  free  institutions  inspire  a  love  for  freedom,  and  teach  men  how 
to  make  a  proper  use  ot'  it— can  they  hesitate,  in  fairness,  to  admit 
that,  vice  vend,  the  exercise  of  despotism,  if  its  concomitants  bap* 
pen  to  fall  in  widi  the  tastes  of  the  country,  teaches  a  love  for  poli- 
tical servitude?  Let  us  but  consider  what  has  been  the  education 
of  the  men  who  form  the  chamber  of  deputies,  and  who,  as  our 
readers  know,  must  be  of  the  age  of  forty  or  upwards.  The  n^em* 
bers  who  are  now  sixty  years  old  were  just  of  age  when  the  revo* 
lution  broke  out ;  so  that  they  have  had  ten  years  of  anarchy,  iifteeii 
of  military  tyranny,  and  fifteen  of  political  experimenting,  without 
even  a  hope  of  stability.  Those  of  fifty  years  of  age,  were  at  their 
prime,  a^  soldiers,  when  Buonaparte  was  made  emperor ;  those  who 
are  now  only  forty,  may  have  fought  in  Spain  and  Russia,  as  well 
as  at  Waterloo.  We  must  be  pardoued  for  asking  what  is  to  b^ 
expected  out  of  such  a  course  of  experience — especially  when  thera 
is  good  reason  for  supposing  that  Napoleon,  with  all  his  imper* 
fections  on  his  head,  acted  fully  as  much  the  part  of  a  follower 
as  that  of  a  leader,  and  was,  in  fact,  egged  on  to  most  of  his  least 
excMsable  enterprises,  by  the  hearty  cheers  of  the  nation  over 
which  he  ruled — enjoying  unbounded  popularity  so  long  as  his 
eareer  of  blood  was  crowned  with  success,  and  losing  their 
sympathy  only  when  his  injustice  ces»ed  to  be  lucradve?  If 
this  picture  be  a  correct  one,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  the  most 
serious  importance  to  investigate  what  is  likely  to  happen  in 
a  country  composed  of  such  loose  materials,  and  acted  upon  by 
impulses  of  such  giganUc  force  as  those  of  a  free  press  and  a 
representative  legislature, — impelling  powers,  which,  even  in 
England,  with  all  her  experience,  and  all  her  numberless  checks 
against  any  undue  velocity,  do  all  but  threaten  to  tear  us  to  pieces 
^-a  fate,  indeed,  which  would  probably  soon  befall  us,  if  we 
should  ever  be  deprived  of  any  one  of  those  great  supports,  or 
buttresses,  already  so  often  alluded  to  ;  the  whole  of  which  France, 
in  her  rage  for  reform,  has  cast  to  the  earth,  and  not  even  one  of 
which  can,  from  the  nature  of  things,  be  speedily  reproduced  ou 
any  such  scene  of  desolation. 

One  of  two  things  must  happen : — Charles  X.  will  obtain  a 
much  greater  f hare  of  power-->-or  the  peop^  wiU  usurp  the  so« 
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vertigntyj  tnd  either  overturn  the  throne  by  sheer  force,  as  they 
did  before,  or  reduce  the  wearer  of  the  crown  to  a  sort  of  presi«*  ^\ 
dent  of  their  democracy.    There  is  no  longer  any  intsermediate 
class  between  these  two  estates ;  and  one  or  the  other,  it  seems    < 
manifest,  must,  ere  lon^,  gain  the  clear  ascendancy. 

It  may  seem  paradoxical,  and,  no  doubt,  will  sound  very  starts 
ling,  to  assert  that  the  French,  in  our  opinion,  will  have  a  much 
better  chance  of  eventual  freedom,  if,  in  the  present  struggle,  the 
king  shall  gain  the  day.  So  far,  indeed,  from  grieving  to  see  the 
censorship  on  the  press  restored,  or  auguring  ill  of  the  cause  of 
liberty,  from  such  an  event,  we  should  hail  it  as  the  commence* 
ment  of  a  happier  era  for  the  country.  In  England,  any  such 
restraints  on  the  free  expression  of  opinion  are  so  utterly  repugnant 
to  our  feelings,  and  so  contrary  to  M  that  we  have  been  accus-» 
tomed  to,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  argi»  the  question  of 
restrictions  on  the  press,  as  applicable  to  ano^r  country,  without 
incurring  the  charge  of  rank  bigotry,  or  what  is  vulgarly  called 
ultraism.  But  we  shall  not  be  deterred  on  that  account ;  for  it 
must  be  recollected  that  France  has,  in  truth,  hardly  any  sort  of 
resemblance  to  England  in  the  structure  of  society,  or  in  her 
"political  habits  and  experience  ;  and  therefore,  those  things  which 
are  a  blessing  to  us  may  well  prove  a  curse  to  her.  The  Eng-* 
lish,  by  introducing  their  trial  by  jury  into  Ireland  before  that 
country  was  at  all  fitted  for  such  an  instrument,  inflicted  on  th« 
sister  island  evils  which  no  sensible  man  among  ourselves  can  now 
disguise  from  himself;  and  whyn^ay  not  the  press  be  made  equally 
an  engine  of  injustice,  amongst  a  people  who  know  nothing  of  free- 
dom from  their  ovm  experience,  and  who  are  but  very  imperfectly 
acquainted  with  it  by  report  ?  These  remarks  apply  with  equal 
force,  perhaps,  to  the  case  of  a  representative  legislature,  respect* 
ing  the  real  duties  and  advantages  of  vdiich  the  French  app^r  to 
us  about  as  ignorant,  as  they  notoriously  are  of  die  common  formi 
and  courtesies  of  debating.  Let  the  diamber  be  elected  by  any 
possible  form  diat  human  ingenuity  can  contrive,  still  the  result 
cannot  be  useful,  unless  the  nation  be  really  ripe  for  this  enormous 
and  sudden  change.  People  forget  that  a  very  few  years  ago  the 
French  were  unanimously  the  willing  slaves  of  a  fierce  despot ;  and 
yet  we  are  to  expect  diat  in  the  brief  interval  which  has  elapsed,  the 
French — the  volatile  French ! — have  acquired  the  requisite  degree 
of  knowledge  of  this  most  intricate  subject,  to  enable  them  to 
enjoy  in  safety,  and  with  advantage,  an  institution  of  this  most 
perilous  nature !  If  it  be  so,  the  age  of  miracles  is  revived,  and 
the  experience  of  all  history  goes  for  nothing. 

But  we  need  not  go  back  to  the  experience  of  history ;  let  us 
look  to  whia  is  pasnng  in  the  wwrld  befooa  our  eyes  «t  this  very: 
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flumiefit.  What,  for  example,  is  doing  in  South  America  ?  and  ^ho 
19  bold  enough  to  bring  forward  any  one  instance  from  that  multi<« 
Ceu'Ious  list  of  political  experiments,  in  which  a  tittle  of  what  we 
have  set  forth  in  this  article  is  disproved  in  practice  ?  The  South 
Americans  have  had  all  the  fair  play  they  could  possibly  desire ; 
they  have  had  every  variety  of  climate,  and  of  other  circumstances 
to  give  their  operations  a  good  chance ;  and  yet  we  know  that  in 
every  instance^  without  exception,  from  the  gulf  of  California  to 
the  river  Plate,  the  results  have  shown  the  utter  inefficiency  of 
.  free  forms,  and  mere  paper  constitutions,  to  teach  freedom.  Cap- 
^  tain  Basil  Hall  and  other  hasty  writers  on  those  countries,  misled 

by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment,  have  contributed  to  the  dis- 
semination of  much  error  on  this  point,  by  assuming  that  the  in< 
habitants,  on  being  released  from  their  connexion  with  the  mother 
country,.  wouM  gradually  acquire  a  knowledge  of  civil  liberty,  and 
along  with  that  knowledge  the  institutions,  the  habits,  and  the  man* 
Hers  requisite  to  secure  its  enjoyment  Nay,  it  is  impossible  not 
to  admit  that  even  so  great  a  statesman  as  Mr,  Canning  suffered 
his  English  prejudices  to  carry  him  far  too  much  into  similar  views 
—-and,  what  was  worse,  to  act  upon  them.  But  these  dreams,  for 
they  were  no  more,  are  passed  away,  and  something  very  like 
anarchy  has  ensued  throughout  the  whole  of  the  *  new  world'  which 
that  generous  spirit  was  rash  enough  to  boast  of  having  *  called 
into  existence.' 

But,  we  hear  it  triumphantly  asked,  if  all  this  be  granted  of 
South  America,  where  liberty  has  certainly  gone  backwards,  what 
do  you  say  to  North  America — to  the  United  States  ?  Haa  not 
the  experiment  of  self-government  succeeded  there  ?  With  due 
deference  and  with  all  tenderness  to  our  transatlantic  brethren,  as 
they  are  miscalled,  we  beg  leave  to  remark,  that  the  rest  of  the 
world  are  pretty  well  agreed  that  in  almost  everything  material, 
they  have  been  progressing  stern  foremost  ever  since  they  took  the 
helm  into  their  own  hands ;  and  that  their  velocity  in  this  wrong 
direction  is  likely  to  increase,  just  in  proportion  as  their  exclusively 
democratical  system  shall  be  brought  into  more  intense  operation* 
Many  reasoners  on  these  subjects  are  apt  to  forget,  that  under 
a  syst»n  of  universal  suffrage,  such  as  obtains  in  the  United 
Stales,  only  x>ne  class  in  the  community  are  represented — that 
which  is  the  most  numerous.  This  class,  of  course^  takea  all  the 
power  into  its  hands,  to  the. disregard  of  the  feelings  as  well  as  true 
interests  of  all  the  other  orders  of  the  community.  And  it  vvould 
be  the  most  wonderful  political  phenomenon  which  the  woiid  has 
yet  seen,  if  the  United  States,  or  any  other  state,  should  advance, 
in  anything  but  population  and  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  under 
the  aluokile  goTerBmeut  of  the  democratical  branch,  exclusive. 
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of  all  die  others.     Like  their  southern  neighbours^  however^  they 
kave  as  yet  plenty  of  room,  and  consequently  the  anarchy  yifhich 
would  beset  them  in  a  moment,  were  they  crowded  together  under 
their  present  form  of  government,  is  not  yet  apparent  to  a  distant 
eye,  though  sufficiently  obvious,  we  are  afraid,  when  view^  closely; 
Even  in  the  United  States,  however,  the  people,  livhen  they 
set  up  for  themselves,    did  not  adopt  the  monstrous  ab^rdity 
of  supposing  that  they  could,  all  at  once,  pass  from  one  state  of 
government  and  political  habits,  into  another  totally  opposite,  as 
the  French  are  now  vainly  atteihpting  to  do.     On  the  contrary,  • 
the  judicious  men  in  America,  at  the  establishment  of  their  new 
government,  endeavoured,  as  much  as  they  could,  to  preserve  the 
ancient  political  fabric  unbroken,  and  to  place  their  country  in  a 
situation  as  little  dissimilar  to  what  it  had  previously  been  in  as 
possible.     They  had  not  the  wild  ambition  to  cast  aside,  in  all 
things,  the  lessons  of  their  ancestors  and  the  mother  country  * 
but  even  they  did  so  to  a  perilous  extent.  ^  In  the  first  tumult  of 
excitement,  they  wantonly  dispossessed  themselves  of  certain  pri- 
mary advantages^  without  which  free  institutions  are  compara^ 
tively  of  little  value.    From  the  hour  that,  in  an  access  of  passion, 
they  chose  to  fling  themselves  away  from  their  king,  and  to  re*  1 
linquish  the  immense  benefits  arising  from  a  government  checked  ! 
by  a  powerful  aristocracy,  and  allied  with  a  church  establish- 
ment^ and  trusted  exclusively  to  the  democratical  branch  of  the 
community,  they  have  been  doing  nothing  but  propagating  the 
species,  and  chopping  down  forests,  without  advancing  the  cause 
of  good  government,  or  of  any  branch  of  human   knowledge; 
science,   or   art,   one  jot.     We   are  firmly  persuaded,  indeed, 
that  the  original  framers  of  the  constitution,  could  tliey  return 
to  the  earth,  would  be  the  first  to  acknowledge  that  this  pre^- 
somptuous  experiment,  made  in  the  very  teeth  of  all  experi-** 
ence,  has  failed.     They  would  admit  that  the  principles  we  havo^ 
advanced  in  this  Article,  on  the  utter  inefficiency  of  mere  forms 
to  teach  freedom,  are  applicable  to  all  times  and  to  all  countries; 
They  would  turn  their  eyes  with  a  mixture  of  envy  and  sorrow 
towards  the  British  provinces  in  their  neighbourhood,  which  are 
enjoying  advantages  so  greatly  superior  to  those  of  the  United 
States,  though  their  inhabitants  have  the  good  taste  to  say  less 
about  the  benefits  they  possess,  and  the  good  sense  to  know  when 
they  are  well  off.     Those  colonies  have  now  all  the  advantages 
which  any  of  the  United  States  possess,  superadded  to  that  of 
being  English  subjects,  while  they  are  free  from  most  of  Che  bur*> 
thens  which  rest  upon  their  brethren  at  home.     But  it  is  foreign^ 
to  our  present  purpose,  to  press  this  comparative  view  of  the  sub* 
ject  further,  however  fertile  it  be  in  illnstnitimis.of  the  aMaiutt  vm 
»  have 
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h«Te  laid  down;  and  we  shall,  therefore,  briefly  state  our  concla*' 
sionsi  as  to  the  future  prospects  of  France,  which,  we  grieve  to 
tay,  are  not  very  cheering. 

Rome  was  not  built  in  a  day, — and  we  have  heard  the  British 
constitution  well  compared  to  the  Eddystone  light-house,  wherein 
the  fixing  of  every  stone  cost  a  series  of  hard  contests  with 
the  elements,  and  which  owes  its  matchless  stability  to  tiieie 
protracted  trials  of  patience  and  skill,  working  in  a  good  cause* 
It  is  altogether  presumptuous,  therefore,  in  the  French,  to  hope 
that,  without  running  in  some  degree  the  same  course,  they  can 
gain  the  same  ends*  They  must  begin,  as  we  did,  by  digging  the 
foundation  ;  and  we  are  not  so  prejudiced  as  to  doubt  that  they 
have  solidity  enough  at  bottom,  on  which  to  rest  a  stable  super- 
structure. But  they  must  go  much  deeper  than  they  have  yet 
done,  before  they  can  reach  the  living  rock  on  which  alone  the 
temple  of  true  liberty  can  stand  fast.  At  present,  they  are  buikU 
faig,  or  attempting  to  build,  their  constitution  upon  sand—^upon 
wry  quicksands.  If  Louis  XVIII.  had  not,  in  an  evil  hour,  as  we 
must  ever  think  it,  given  the  French  a  Charter,  and  pledged  bis 
faith  to  the  maintenance  of  a  form  of  government  totally  unsuited 
<o  the  country,  he  and  his  successors,  not  being  entangled  by  thi^ 
crude  and  ill-advised  engagement,  might  in  process  of  time  have 
fP'adually  adjusted  matters,  so  that  the  people  should  have  come, 
step  by  step,  and  almost  imperceptibly,  to  a  knowledge,  not  only 
c»f  civil  rights,  but  of  those  civil  restraints  and  political  self-' 
denials,  without  which  nominally  free  institutions,  it  cannot  be 
too  often  repeated,  are  a  mere  farce.  For  a  nation  to  make  a 
hop,  a  skip,  and  a  jump  from  a  wild,  sanguinary  revolution,  to 
a  military  despotism,  and  thence  to  the  tip-top  of  constitutional 
freedom,  is  an  exploit  worthy  of  the  harlequin  of  the  stage, 
which  cannot,  by  any  moral  possibility,  succeed  in  the  real  busi- 
ness of  life.  We  dwell  thus  earnestly  and  repeatedly  upon  the 
dire  necessity  of  this  case,  in  order  to  prepare  the  minds  of  our 
readers  to  view  without  being  shocked  the  only  alternative  which 
holds  out  to  France  the  smallest  chance,  as  we  conceive,  of 
anything  like  good  government,  or  to  Europe  at  large  any  hope 
of  future  peace  and  quietness.  It  is  mere  cant  to  talk  of  human 
nature  being  the  same  in  all  countries  and  climates.  It  is  very 
different  in  different  circumstances  ;  to  use  a  vulgar  phrase,  there 
are  in  political  as  well  as  in  physical  life  many  things  which 
though  meat  to  one  may  be  poison  to  another.  Freedom  to  us  i^ 
meat  and  drink,  only  because  in  the  course  of  some  half  dozed 
centuries  we  have  habituated  ourselves  to  it,  and,  through  pro^ 
per  exercise  and  strict  regimen,  can  profit  folly  by  such  strong 
diet. 
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^  Nothing  80  foroffn  but  tbe  atbletio  liin4 
Can  labour  into  blood.     The  hungry  meal 
Alone  he  fears  ;  but  ye  of  softer  clay  I 
Avoid  the  stubborn  aliment,  avoid 
The  full  repast.' 

What  we  should  like  to  see  in  France,  as  being  most  conducive 
%o  the  advancement  of  its  best  interests,  would  be  the  restoratioi^ 
of  the  ancient  authority  of  the  crown,' without  its  old  attendant 
abuses.  The  days  of  privileged  orders,  unequal  taxation,  arbitrary 
imprisonments,  forced  services,  and  so  on,  are  gone  by,  we  hop^ 
for  ever,  and  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  Bourbons,  oi 
their  friends,  can  possibly  have  the  smallest  wish  to  restore  such 
manifest  evils.  But  we  are  quite  certain  that  any  other  militar)( 
chief  whom  the  French  might  call  in  to  take  the  place  of  theic 
legitimate  monarch,  would,  as  a  matter  of  course,  in  imitation 
of  Buonaparte,  re-establish,  with  tenfold  rigour,  all  those  privi^ 
leges  and  unjustexemptions-— of  which  we  hear  so  much  when  the 
*  ancien  regime'  is  referred  to,  and  so  little  when  tbe  iron  period  of 
Ibe  Empire  is  tbe  subject  of  discussion.  The  French  nation,  w# 
suspect,  especially  considering  their  history  during  tbe  last  half 
century,  will  require  to  be  governed  with  what  is  called  a  tight  hand^^ 
for  many  years  to  come.  And  we  are  decidedly  of  opinion,  that, 
under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  the  Bourbons, — suppo* 
aiug  them  to  succeed  in  regaining,  for  a  time,  the  power  which 
they  ought  never  to  have  relinqi)isbed, — will  be  compelled,  as  i| 
matter  of  necessity,  if  not  of  choice,  to  relax  gradually  their  au-; 
thority,  so  as  to  allow  the  nation  quite  as  much  freedom  of  action 
as  they  can  profit  by.  Freedom — genuine  liberty,  as  we  under-y 
stand  the  term — can  only  grow  up  by  very  slow  degrees;  anc} 
when  the  institutions  of  any  country  are  decidedly  in  advance 
of  the  knowledge  of  the  subject  possessed  by  the  mass  of  the 
people,  their  establishment,  instead  of  advancing  the  cause,  will 
assuredly  retard  it.  We  therefore  hope  and  trust  that  the  king 
and  bis  present  ministers  may  succeed,  if  such  be  their  object^ 
in  establishing  a  censorship  on  the  press,  and  likewise  in  acquiring 
•o  decided  a  preponderance  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  thai 
its  existence  as  an  independent  body  capable  of  bearding  the 
monarchy,  as  it  has  recently  done,  shall  be  no  longer  recognised* 
This,  we  own,  will  be  a  virtual  abolition  of  the  Charter,  but  the 
question  is  obviously  reduced  to  this : — shall  the  Monarchy,  which 
is  suitable  to  the  couatry,  be  overthrown,  qr  shall  the  Charter^ 
which,  in  every  possible  view,  is  unsuitable  to  it,  be  abrogated? 

It  will  be  asked,  wby  need  we  care  what  France  does  /  Why 
Aot  let  her  do  as  she  pleases  ?  What  have  we  to  do  with  her  in* 
atitutioos,  as  a  nation^  more  than  we  have  with  the  domestic  s^r 

rangements 
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rangements  of  our  next  door  neighbour  in  the  street?  The 
answer  to  this,  unfortunately,  is  but  too  ready.  If  our  neighbour 
merely  beats  his  wife  and  children,  and  regulates  his  personal 
concerns  in  the  worst  way  possible,  we  have  no  right  to  complain ; 
but  if  he  gets  intoxicated,  and  flings  about  firebrands,  so  as  not 
only  to  set  his  own  house  on  fire,  but  to  threaten  the  destruction 
of  the  whole  parish,  we  are  compelled,  in  spite  of  our  love  of 
quiet,  to  take  a  lively  interest  in  his  proceedings. 

If  the  French  could  be  circumscribed  by  a  great  Chinese  wall, 
tvithin  which  they  might  cut  one  another's  throats,  and  experiment 
to  their  hearts'  content  on  irreligion  and  democracy,  it  would  signify 
less  to  the  neighbouring  countries.  But  when  the  amplest  expe- 
rience proves  that  no  commotion  of  any  extent  in  France  ever  foils 
to  embroil  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  when  we  know  that  there  are 
innumerable  objects  of  ambition,  of  aggrandisement,  and  of  na- 
tional revenge,  all  at  this  hour  conspiring  to  stimulate  a  large 
portion  of  the  French  population  to  fresh  wars,  we  cannot  pos- 
sibly view  their  present  unsettled  state  without  the  deepest  anxiety. 
We  trust  we  have  said  enough  to  show  that  there  is  only  one 
course  of  measures  by  which  good  order  can  be  preserved ;  and 
however  repugnant  it  may  be  to  our  English  tastes,  the  necessity 
of  the  case  requires  that  we  should  not  shrink  from  the  trial, 
but  be  prepared  to  witness,  as  the  less  grievous  of  two  evils,  the 
temporary  re-establishment  of  a  tolerably  absolute  authority  on 
the  part  of  the  crown  of  France.  If  this  be  impossible,  or  if  the 
attempt  be  bungled  iu  the  execution,  we  may  bid  adieu  to  re- 
pose, and  buckle  on  our  armour  for  another  quarter  of  a  centiil7 
of  wars, — wars  which,  in  the  end,  will  only  leave  things  wont 
than  they  now  are,  and,  if  possible,  carry  the  French  still  further 
off  from  the  grand  goal  of  true  liberty,  of  which,  as  yet,  they  bavt 
hardly  had  a  glimpse. 

If  it  be  asked  what  our  object  is  in  giving  this  melandiolj  pic- 
ture of  French  affairs,  we  answer,  that  we  do  so  on  two  accounts  :— 
first,  we  think  there  is  always  more  good  likely  to  arise  from  meet* 
ing  an  evil  fairly  in  the  face,  and  resolutely  preparing  ourselves  for 
the  worst,  than  in  laying  those  flattering  unctions  to  our  souk 
which  palliate  the  mischief  for  the  time,  but  bring  its  sorrowi 
and  dangers  back  upon  us  at  moments  when  we  are  less  able  t9 
bear  them.  And  our  second  and  most  material  reason  is,  that  we 
wish  to  make  our  countrymen  feel  the  full  importance  of  As 
political  and  moral  advantages  which  they  possess  over  their 
neighbours.  We  doiibt  not  they  are  willing  enough  already  to 
think  well  of  themselves  and  their  institutions,  in  the  abstract,  as 
it  is  called  ;  but  we  wish  to  make  them  take  a  steadier  view  of  tba 
details  of  their  constitution,  and  of  their  bearing  upon  one  ano- 
ther. 
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iber;^  thtii  too  aiaby  amoagus  are  in  the  habit  of  doing.  Bj 
looking  at  what  is  passing  in  France,  where  similar  objects  are 
aiflMd-  at^  but  in  the  absence  of  similar  means,  we  may  perhaps 
Icnm^o  appreciate  more  fully  those  advanlages  which  have  so  long 
given  .us  the  ascendancy,  and  thence  be  taught  how  they  can  most 
offsotnaily  be  preserved  in  future  times. 

We  promised,  near  the  beginning  of  this  article,  to  give  a 
sketch  of  M.  Cottu's  plan  of  Froich  parUamentary  reform,  and 
we  shall  do  so  in  a  very  few  words.  He  conceives  it  necessary 
to  create  a  new  body  of  electors  (tm  fumoeau  corps  de  prvoi^ 
ygUs).  These  are  intended  to  take  the  plaoe  of  the  present 
nominal  and  powerless  aristocracy  in  appointing. members  to  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  (p.  68.)  The  Chamber,  be  propoace,  shall 
cofinst  of  six  hundred  and  fifty  members,  instead  of  four  hundred 
ami  thirty.  The  deputies  are  to  be  named  by  the  di£farettt 
Bieaibers  of  the  new  privileged  orders,  in  the  following  propor* 
tions : — 

By  tiie  landed  interest        ....    560  .  . 

By  the  magistracy  .        .        .        •  89 

By  the  university S6 

■'  By  commerce 45 

Total  .  .650 
Jk'  is  not  our  intention  to  consider  the  details  of  this  project, 
ndiiob, -however,  are  given  with  a  degree  of  ingenuity  that  will 
aatuse  persons  who  teke  pleasure  in  such  fanciful  speculations. 
The^hole  afiair,  or  any  possible  modification  of  it,  we  look  upon 
ss  ««ite  a  vision. 

•Bm  although  we  think  thus  lightly  of  Mr.  Cottu's  specific 
||Hm^  tvd'talce  afar  different  view  of  his  closing  advice  to  the  go- 
vernment, to  act  with  promptitude  at  the  present  crisis. 

'•Smithing*/  he  says  with  perfect  reason,  ♦  need  have  prevented  Louis 
XVl!I'.»ffdm  resoming  the  full  measure  of  the  ancient  rojral  authority 
vAea-  he  rfetomed  to  France.  Neither  the  army,  worn  out  by  its 
dUaatafa^  nar  the  eenate,  fallen  into  utter  contempt,  were  in  a  situation 
10*  jreeist  or  eveo  to  modify  his  authority.  He  did,  however,  of  his  own 
aeoord,  choose  to  limit  his  power,  by  recognizing  the  rights  of  the 
peonte.%— p.  10*. 

BuH»  doing  diib,  Louis  XVIII.,  according  to  M.  Cottu,  and 
wtoHlingto  the  p^ain  sense  of  the  thing,  did  not  intend  to  abio- 
gale  the  rights  of  the  crown ;  and 

'  *  If  thefofms  of  gorernment,  authorized  by  the  charter,  so  far  from 

etftablishbg   the  rights  of  the  king  and  of  the  nation,  have  been 

fomi(t/oii  the  contrary,  absolutely  detrimental  to  those  rights  respect* 
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mly,  tke  khg  has,  tinqneitioiiaUyv  the  power  xA  remodfelfing  tinM 
fofms  wkioh  aro  prvdaoing  the  misohiel'^— p.  104. 

W«  think  it  is  htrdly  pMsible  to  doubt  Aat,  unlen  the  existing 
feveroraent  adopts^  and  aooceeds  in  carrying  into  effect,  some 
very  decisive  measure  in  the  course  of  the  present  year — there  will 
ensue  another  burst  of  couTukion; — and  Napoleon  has  left  no 
Miying  of  more  indisputable  truth  behind  him^  than  that  *  a  re? olu- 
tion  in  Franee  is  a  revolution  in  Europe/ 


AmT.VIII.— 1.  lUp^fnm  the  SeUd  Commiitee  oftkeHaum  of 
Commane,  im  thai  pari  of  the  Poar^Lawo  rdaivng  to  the  emh 
playmeni  or  reHef  of  able-bodied  pertowt,  from  the  Poor-Smkk 
J^3,  18£8. 

^  letter  to  the  AgricuUuriete  of  En^nd  on  the  NecetoUif  ef 
extending  the  Poor-Law  to  Ireland.    London.    1850. 

3.  An  Inquiry,  into. the  Causee  and  Remediee  of  Pauperism,  By 
the  Rignt  Honourable  J.  Wilmot  Horton,  M.P.  1st,  2d,  and 
3d  Series.     London.   •  1830. 

4.  Statement  of  ihe  Objects  of  a  Society  fbr  effecting  Systematic 
Colonizatiim.    Londoq.     1830. 

T  N  every  country  the  great  majority  of  its  inhabitants  is  com- 
•■•  posed  of  die  labouring  class,  the  hewers  of  wood  and  the 
drawers  of  water,  of  the  men  whose  daily  bread  is  earned  by  the 
sweat  of  their  brow,  and  whose  condition,  be  it  good  or  barf, 
happy  or  miserable,  must  always  form  the  first  and  most  im- 
portant consideration  in  every  estimate  that  may  be  drawn  of  that 
country's  social  position.  Tried  by  this  test,  how  stands  the 
'British  empire  at  present  ?  We  nniy  be  admired  and  respected  as 
a  state  by  other  powers  ;  we  may  cover  the  ocean  with  our  vessels 
of  commerce,  and  our  spacious  harbours  with  those  of  war ;  we 
may  be  acknowledged  as  at  the  head  of  civilization  in  science, 
in  literature,  in  the  arts ;  the  produce  of  our  industry,  and  the 
aggregate  of  our  wealth,  may  exceed  all  that  imagination  yet  cod- 
ceived  as  possible ;  but  if  that  wealth  is  so  ill  distributed  that  the 
mass  of  our  population  receive  but  an  inadequate  share  of  what 
their  labour  has  produced ;  if  they  are  condemned  to  toil,  ill-re* 
quited,  in  hopeless  indigence,  or  are  barely  preserved  from 
iiimishing  by  a  surly  and  extorted  charity,  there  is  more  mat- 
ter, in  such  a  condition,  for  regret  than  pride — for  dismay  than 
exultation. 

Mor  is  such  a  condition  a  source  only  of  grief  to  those  whd 
Ikave  at  heart  the  well-being  of  their  poorer  fellow-countrymen, 

but 
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are  interested  in  the  inaintenance  of  order  and  security.  The 
mass  of  a  commutiity  cannot  be,  in  this  age  and  country  at  least, 
long  depressed  vf'uh  impunity^  It  cannot  be  a  safe  state  of  things^ 
11  here  large  bodies  of  men,  in  the  extreme  of  pororty  and  /want, 
ksre  constantly  before  their  eyas  the  spectacle  of  bloated  and 
overgrown  wealth  ;  more  particularly  where  their  increasing  intel# 
ligence,  and  the  universal  di£fution  of  political  diseussions,  have 
taught  even  the  lowest  classes  to  think  and  reason  on  the  subject, 
to  know  that  this  enormous  difference  of  condition  is  neither 
natural  nor  necessary,  and  to  wk  themselves  how  it  is  to  be  reme-^ 
died.  In  this  picture,  we  cannot  allow  that  there  is  any  exa^ 
geration.  True  it  is,  and  to  this  circumstanaucek  chiefly  to  be 
attributed  the  security  as  yet  enjoyed  by  society,  in  the  midst  of 
the  elements  of  disorder,  that  this  country  possesses,  in  a  degree 
perhaps  equalled  by  no  other  that  ever  existed,  a  large  and  respect^ 
able  middle  class,  owning  a  very  considerable  share  in  the  w  ealth 
of  the  community,  and  hence  deeply  interested  in  the  preservation 
of  tranquillity.  J^t  still  with  the  extreme  of  riches  in  the  higher 
classes,*---the  fortunes  of  many  private  individuals  surpassing  the 
average  revenues  of  continental  sovereigns-^^it  is  certain  that  the 
great  bulk  of  the  people-^-^the  operative  classes,  manufacturing  as 
well  as  agricultural— ^receive  but  a  very  small  share  of  the  produce 
of  their  industry,  are  constantly  in  a  precarious,  often  in  a  most 
miserable,  condition,  scarcely  able  to  maintain  themselves  on  their 
icanty  wages  when  in  employment,  and  frequantly  driven,  for  want 
of  this,  to  the  lamentable  resources  of  pauperism,  mendicancy  or 
crime.  Witness  die  distresses  of  the  manufacturing  districts  in  1 8125, 
in  18fi7>  and  again  in  the  crisis  of  the  past  dreadful  winters-witness 
the  ^harrowing  statements  detailed  in  the  parliamentary  reports  .of 
the  committees  on  emigration,  on  the  state  of  Ireland,  and  on  the 
poor-laws  ;«-witness  the  general  increase  of  crime*— the  ofispring 
of  poverty ;  and,  in  Ireland,  the  struggle  that  millions  are  even 
BOW  maintaining  for  their  potato- grounds^  that  is,  for  ecnsience^ 
with  landlords  and  policemen. 

It  is  not  our  present  intention,  for  our  limits  would  be  inade-^ 
quate,  to  go  into  the  separate  proofs  of  what  we  assert,  in  which^ 
however,  the  documents  we  have  referred  to  will  fully  bear  us  out; 
but  this  much  will  be  disputed  by  few,  that  while  improvements^ 
witlMmt  number,  in  the  useful  arte,  and  the  opening  of  new 
avenues  for  the  disposal  of  the  products  of  our  mdustry,  have» 
within  the  last  half  centui^,  multiplied  enormously  the  aggrcgata 
wealth  of  the  natioQ^  yet  the  class  to^bose  labour  and  skill  we 
aie  indebted  for  these  improvemeuta  and  thi#  wealth  baa  had  nor 
share  in  the  extraordinary  profits,  but  has,  in  the  meantime,  rather 
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retrograded  than  advanced  in  happiness  and  comfort.  This  it* 
pressed  condition  of  the  lower  orders  of  the  three  kingdoms  affords 
matter  for  deep  and  serious  consideration ;  and  we  earnestly  en- 
treat the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  following  views,  as  to  the 
causes  that  have  brought  about  so  unjust  as  well  as  dangerous  a 
state  of  things,  and  the  remedies  that  are,  in  our  opinion,  alone 
applicable  to  it. 

The  first  feature  that  engages  attention,  is  the  universaUj-* 
acknowledged  redundancy  of  labour  throughout  the  country,  and 
m  eveiy  branch  of  industry.  .  .But  here  a  marked  distinction  must 
be  kept  up  between  the  three  kingdoms,  one  of  which  is  con- 
stantly pouring  its  multitudes  into  the  two  others,  without  any  re- 
ciprocal return.  We  do  not  believe  that  a  redundancy  would  be 
sensibly  and  permanently  felt  in  England  or  Scotland,  were  it  not 
for  the  hordes  of  Irish  who  flock  to  either  country  for  emfAfty* 
ment,  and  obtain  it  by  underselling  the  inhabitants  of  both  in  tbm 
own  markets  for  labour.  In  E^land  and  Scotland,  measures 
have  been  long  since  taken  by  the  legislature  tending  to  control 
the  over-increase  of  population,  by  enactments  which  throw  die 
unemployed  poor  for  support  on  the  owners  and  occupiers  of 
land.  In  Ireland  no  such  law  exists ;  and  the  same  circumstance 
which  has  contributed  to  the  unmeasured  increase  of  the  lower 
class  in  Ireland,  has  driven  them  to  resort  to  the  sister  bland  for 
the  support  which  they  are  denied  at  home.  Here,  in  the  outset, 
is  a  most  unequal  and  unfair  relative  position  of  the  two  islands : 
so  long  as  this  exists,  not  only  are  the  measures  which  England 
and  Scotland  have  taJcen  for  keeping  their  own  population  within 
bounds,  wholly  nullified  by  Ae  anomalous  condition  of  Ireland, 
but  it  is  even  impossible  to  ascertain  whether  the  indigenous  in- 
habitants are  or  are  not  in  greater  numbers  than  is  required  by  the 
demand  for  their  labour ;  and  still  less  practicable  is  it  to  devise 
means  for  the  equalization  of  die  supply  to  the  demand.  The  evil 
has  been  felt  so  heavily  of  late,  as  to  attract,  at  length,  the  atten- 
tion of  die  legislature;  and  there  are  hopes  that,  in  the  course  of  the 
next  session,  some  modified  system  of  poor-laws  will  be  applied 
to  Ireland.  The  absolute  necessity  of  such  a  measure  of  protection 
to  both  English  property  and  English  labour  is  manifest, — the 
latter  being  driven  out  of  the  market  by  the  compeUtion  of  the 
starving  Irish,  while  the  former  is  taxed  without  other  limit  than 
absolute  exhaustion,  for  the  support  of  an  unemployed  native 
populadon.  In  the  words  of  one  of  the  pamphlets  at  the  head  at 
this  article — 

<  The  absence  in  Ireland  of  the  poor-law,  to  which,  in  BngUiid» 
landed  property  contributes  so  largely,  affects  the  holders  of  that  pro- 
perty in  two  ways  :— 

•  1.  In 
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M.  let  the  first  place,  the  poor  of  Ireland  are,  through  want,  com* 
polled  to  migrate  to  this  country  in  hordes  ;  and  being  willing  to  work 
for  the  lowest  pittance  rather  than  starve,  their  only  alternative,  they 
drive  out  of  employment,  in  the  towns  and  manufacturiug  districts  of 
Eni^riand,  thousands  of  native  labourers,  who  fall  back  upon  their 
parishes  for  support,  and  are  maintained  by  them  in  idleness,  or  some* 
thing  like  it,  at  an  enormous  expense.  It  is  evidently  the  same  thing 
to  the  English  rate-payers,  whether  they  maintain  the  Irish  paupers 
themselves,  or  an  equal  number  of  their  own  parishioners  turned  into 
paupers  by  the  immigration  of  the  Irish,  and  who,  but  for  this,  would 
find  work  enough  to  maintain  them  independent  of  parochial  relief. 
It  is  clear,  therefore,  that,  owing  to  the  absence  of  a  poor-law  in  Ire- 
land, English  property  is  virtually  rated  to  maintain  a  great  part  of 
the  Irish  pauper  population. 

*  2.  The  second  mode  in  which  this  anomaly  injures  us,  results  from 
the  unequal  circumstances  under  which  the  growers  of  farm-produce 
in  each  country  bring  their  goods  to  the  common  market.  The  Eng- 
lish agriculturist  pays  a  heavy  poor-rate  out  of  the  produce  of  his 
land — (we  have  even  seen  that  he  pays  it  in  great  part  towards, 
the  support  of  the  Irish  poor  ;)  the  Irish  agriculturist  pays  no  poor- 
rate  at  all !  The  English  farmer  has  to  pay  his  labourers  wages  at 
the  rate  of  from  a  shilling  to  half-a-crown  per  day.  The  Irish 
fiBU*mer  hires  his  labourers  at  4{/.  or  5d,  per  day,  because  even  this 
cruelly  low  rate  of  wages  is  better  than  starving,  the  only  alterna- 
tive for  a  labourer  in  a  country  'idhere  there  is  no  poor-law  ! 

No  farmer  can  avoid  ruin  if  he  cannot  obtain  in  the  market  a  re- 
munerating price  for  the  produce  of  his  farm ;  that  is,  a  price  which 
will  cover  its  cost,  and  pay  him  a  profit  into  the  bargain.  The  cost 
of  production,  exclusive  of  rent,  consists  in  the  expenses  of  cultiva- 
tion, of  which  labour  forms  by  far  the  largest  item,  and  the  public 
burthens  on  land.  Now  how  is  it  possible  for  the  English  farmer 
to  get  a  price  in  the  market  sufficient  to  repay  all  this  outlay,  when 
he  is  met  there  by  the  Irish  cultivator,  whose  expenditure  in  labour 
is  not  one-fourth  of.  his  o^vn,  and  who  pays  no  poor-rate^  generally 
the  very  heaviest  of  all  the  public  burthens  on  the  English  producer  ? 
The  Irishman,  under  these  circumstances,  can  sell  his  com,  his  cattle, 
liis  hogs,  and  his  butter,  with  a  profit,  at  prices  which  will  not 
keep' the  English  fanner  out  of  jail,  or  English  farms  in  cultivation. 
Is  this  practically  the  case  ?  Let  those  who  attend  the  markets  of 
London,  of  Liverpool,  of  Bristol,  nay,  any  of  the  principal  markets 
of  England,  answer,  if  they  are  not  undersold  in  every  quarter,  and 

in  almost  every  article,  by  Irish  produce No  rationld 

person  complains  of  natural  or  unavoidable  disadvantages.  If  the 
soil  or  the  climate  of  England  were  so  inferior  to  those  of  Irelaoc^ 
that  farm  produce  could  not  be  grown  here  except  at  double  the  cOM 
of  raising  it  there,  the  landowners  of  England  would  resign  them- 
selves to  their  comparative  poverty,  and  be  content  to  see  the  suj^ly 
of  their  markets  prinoipaUy  \n  t))e  bands  of  Insh  growers.    But  .the 
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fiuperioritj  whieh  we  oomidaiii  tiiat  the  affricnltariitt  df  Ireland 
p08se89  in  the  markei  over  those  of  England,  is  owing  to  no  superior 
ncUural  advantages  whatever.  It  is  purelj  artificial  and  factitious.  It 
is  caused  hy  a  differettce  in  the  pahlic  burthens  imposed  on  the  land  of 
each  country  by  the  conmon  L^islature.  The  effect  is  preoisely  the 
same,  and  the  eqnity  of  the  matter  as  perfect,  as  if  Parhament  were 
to  lay  very  heavy  taxes  tipon  land  and  labour  in  Yorkshire,  from  which 
all  other  counties  were  exempted.  The  value  of  farms  and  ittrming- 
Stock  in  Yorkshire  would  fall  in  exact  proportion  to  tbe  disadvantage 
nnder.  which  this  measure  pkced  them  in  comparison  with  their  com- 
petitors in  the  markets.  Ln^d,  which  bore  wheat  before,  could  only  now 
bear  oats  and  r3re ;  and  that  which  bore  the  latter  crops  before,  wtnUd 
IK)W  be  altogether  thrown  ont  of  tillage.  It  is  exactly  as  if  a  high 
duty  were  imposed  by  Government  on  all  English*growQ  corn,  cattle, 
butter,  and  bacon,  (rdra  which  Irish  produce  of  the  same  kind  Was 
free.' — Letter  to  the  A^kuUurisis  ofEngUind,  p.  4 — ^9. 

We  trust  that  the  agriculturists  of  Britain  will  listen  to  this 
appeal,  and  seeing  how  immediately  their  interests  are  involved  in 
the  (question,  will  no  longer  tolerate  so  unequal  a  distribution  of 
public  burdens,  by  which  alone  Irish  landlords  are  enabled  to 
screw  extortionate  rents  from  the  miserable  tenantry,  whom  they 
thrust  upon  England  for  maintenance.  We  have  not  spoken  of  the 
cost  of  re-conveying  Irish  vagrants  to  their  country.  This,  though 
known  to  be  a  burden  of  great  severity  on  those  counties  which 
He  in  the  most  frequented  routes,  is  a  trifle  compared  to  the  enor- 
mous injury  inflicted  on  the  operative  clasaes  of  Britain,  by  the 
competition  of  Irish  labourers  who  have  no  alt«maUve  but  starva* 
tion — on  the  payers  of  rates,  from  the  necessity  of  maiBtaioing  th« 
British  labourers  thus  thrown  out  of  employment — and  oo  the  cul- 
tivators of  land,  from  the  competition  of  Irish  produce,  brought  to 
market  without  any  deduction  for  poor-fate,  and  raised  at  one- 
fourth  of  their  expense  in  labour, 

Equally  cogent  reasons  for  assimilating  the  law  of  Ireland,  iq 
t*his  respect,  to  that  of  Great  Britain,  are  to  be  found,  in  its  being 
the  only  means  of  making  the  church  of  Ireland  contribute  its 
<)uota,  as  that  of  England  does,  to  the  support  of  the  poor.  It 
is  also  the  only  mode  open  to  us  of  forcmg  or  persuading  the 
landholders  of  Ireland,  absentee  as  well  as  resident,  to  set  se- 
riously to  work  in  the  regeneration  of  that  country,  by  the  em- 
ployment of  its  poor,  the  introductioo  of  work,  capital,  manufac- 
tures, and  a  miiddle  class.  Above  all,  it  will  force  a  compubory 
pharity  from  the  foreign  absentee,  who,  exacting  the  last  farthing 
firom  his  pauper  tenants,  escapes  die  sight  of  tbe  misery  he  inflicts, 
and  the  tax  which  that  sight  cannot  fail  to  extort  from  all  that 
reside  within  its  influence. 

The  cry  that  h$s  been  raised  ab-eady-by  the  firish  landlords  is, 

that 
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• 
di«l  the  lEnglish  pooMaw,  applied  to  Ireland,  would  be  equhralent 
to  a  confiscation  of  landed  property — to  an  agrarian  law.  The 
answer  might  be,  that  the  absence  of  a  poorJaw  in  Ireland  acte  at 
present  as  an  agrarian  law  npon  English  land*  But  it  has  been 
shown  that^  for  a  proportion  of  their  rents^  they  are  indebted 
to  the  English  poor-law,  which  gives  their  degraded  temmtrf  an 
advantage  in  the  English  markets  both  for  labour  and  farm  pro-* 
dnoe  over  the  natives ;  therefore,  of  a  reduction  in  rentiT  to  thitr 
extent  they  will  have  no  ri^ht  to  oomplain«  since  it  is  so  fai^ 
really,  though  indirectly,  paid  out  of  the  English  landownet^a 
pocket.  That  the  expense  of  maintaining  th^  remainder  of  thi^ 
Irish  surplus  population — that  part  which  does  not  migrate  an-* 
Dually  for  support  to  England — ^will  not  occasion  any  new  and 
extraordinary  burden  upon  Irish  property,  is  clear,  from  tbe  ample 
tensideration  that  this  surplus,  whatever  it  be,  is  At  preseM 
wholly  maintained,  in  some  way  or  other,  out  of  tbe  produce  of 
tbe  land ;  and,  therefore,  whatever  support  the  law  may  enforce 
for  them,  it  cannot,  if  kept  within  reasonable  bmits^  materially 
increase  tbe  weight  with  which  they  even  now  press  npott  tte 
property  of  the  kingdom. 

Nay,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  diere  would  be  a  considerable 
economy  on  the  whole ;  for  as,  of  course,  mendicancy  and  pet^ 
robb^iy  are  at  present  the  main  support  of  the  rednndaatt  poor^ 
much  is  no  doubt  wasted,  much  finds  its  way  to  the  uideserving^ 
the  clamorous,  and  the  impostor,  which  a  systematic  and  organized 
scheme  of  relief  would  save,  and  thus,  probably,  prove  the  lichtet 
burden  of  the  two.  The  ocdupiers,  not  the  owners,  of  mnd^ 
should,  of  course,  as  in  Englam),  be  liable  immediately  to  the 
assessment  for  this  purpose,  since  diey  are  the  persons  npon  vrhora 
at  present  tbe  bnrden  chiefly  falls.  With  regard  to  what  has  beeil 
ol:geeted  on  tbe  difficulty  of  finding  proper  machinery  in  Ireland 
for  administering  a  poor-law,  we  ciin  have  no  reason  to  fear  that 
the  persons  on  the  spot,  liable  to  the  rate,  wiU  not  take  sufficient 
cere  to  protect  their  interests,  vrhile  the  poor  will  sood  learn  t6 
know  and  demand  tbe  extent  of  tbe  right  conferred  upon  them ; 
and  as  to  the  authorities  who  should  administer  the  law  judicially^ 
surely  whatever  persons  are  fit  to  be  MStrusted,  front  ^eir  know* 
kdge  and  impartiality,  with  the  exeeutioii  of  our  complicated 
ttatnte-law,  will  be  competent  rightly  to  enforte  the  provisioni  <rf 
a  single  and  simple  act  of  pariiament. 

Those  who  object  to  the  introduction  of  poor-laws  into  Ireland, 
point  to  the  working  of  these  laws  in  English  parishes  for  an 
exemplification  of  tbe  mischief  they  are  fitted  to  produce ;  and 
this  is  an  argument  which  vreighs,  we  believe,  with  teukny  who 
de  net  distinguish  the  effect*  of  tlm  siftiplt  p04»-kw  of  Efaa- 
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betk — the  law  of  Cecil  and  of  Bacon  ! — from  those  which  are 
owing  to  its  abuse  and  maladministration.  The  condition  of  the 
agricultural  poor  in  the  greater  number  of  parishes  in  the  south 
and  west  of  England  is  certainly  most  deplorable  :  every  labourer 
is,  as  a  thing  of  course,  on  the  poor-books ;  all  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence, all  desire  to  support  themselves  by  their  own  exertions^ 
18  fast  disappearing.  The  poor-rate  has  there  come  to  be  consi- 
dered the  patrimony  of  the  English  labourer,  to  which,  instead  of 
to  the  earnings  of  his  industry,  he  looks  for  his  maintenance  and 
that  of  his  family.  But  this  moral  as  well  as  physical  degradation 
of  the  agricultural  peasantry  is  by  no  means  a  necessary  result  of 
a  legal  provision  for  the  poor ;  as  may  be  proved  from  the  condi- 
tion of  Scotland  and  the  north  of  England,  where  such  provision 
exists,  unaccompanied  by  these  evils.  It  is,  indeed,  easy  to  shoirw 
that  they  flow  directly  from  a  fatal  error,  which  has  been  of  late 
years  gradually  introduced  into  the  practical  administration  of  the 
poor-law,  particularly  in  the  western  and  southern  counties ;  an 
error,  of  which  we  believe  it  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  evil  con- 
ieauences,  unless  it  meet  with  speedy  correction. 

We  allude  to  the  common,  though  notoriously  illegal,  custom 
of  making  up  wages  out  of  the  poor-rate  :  in  other  words,  of  sup- 
porting, at  the  expense  of  the  parish,  the  families  of  labourers  who 
continue  to  work  for  farmers.  It  is  so  easy  to  fall  into  this  praor 
tice — it  seems  at  first  sight  so  humane,  so  consonant  to  the  spirit 
of  the  poor-law,  that,  when  a  labourer  has  too  large  a  family  to  be 
maintamed  out  of  his  wages,  assistance  should  be  given  him  from 
the  parish  funds — that  we  do  not  wonder  at  magistrates  having 
been  incautiously  led  to  tolerate  the  practice.  When  we  con- 
sider it  further,  and  observe  that  the  farmer  who  employs  this 
labourer  is  thus  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  increasing  his  wages, 
if  he  wish  to  keep  him,  it  becomes  evident  that  he  will,  on  his 
side,  press  the  vestry  to  make  the  allowance.  The  practice  is  thus 
introduced ;  and,  the  ice  once  broken,  it  becomes  the  custom  for 
the  fathers  of  all  large  families  to  receive  an  allowance  from  the 
parish  in  aid  of  their  wages,  which  remain  far  below  the  minimum 
on  which  their  families  can  be  supported.  But  here  we  begin  to 
perceive  the  tendency  of  the  system,  and  naturally,  ask  where  it  is 
to  stop— what  determines  a  large  family  ?  Are  all  the  children  in 
a  family  beyond  six  to  be  supported  by  the  parish — or  all  beyond 
four,  or  two,  or  one  ?  Is  it  answered  that  the  current  rate  of 
wages  will  determine  the  limit  up  to  which  the  labourer  is  ex- 
pected to  maintain  his  family  ?  But  what  determines  the  rate  of 
wages  ?  or,  rather,  when  the  supply  of  labour  exceeds  the  actual 
demand,  as  it  universally  does  throughout  Britain,  is  it  not  evident 
than  the  rate,  ofwage?  is  it9elf. lowered  by.  the  influence  of  this 
-         .4  system? 
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system  ?  and  what  limits  can  be  placed  to  its  depression,  undei' 
that  influence,  other  than  the  very  lowest  sum  which  will  support 
a  man  alone ;  the  wives  and  families  being  altogether  thrown  fbi 
flfiaintenance  on  the  parish  ? 

In  the  Malthusian  axiom,  that  population  will  everywhere  pres» 
upon  the  limits  of  subsistence,  and  that  wages  will,  wherever  there: 
is  a  sufficiency  of  hands,  naturally  reduce  themselves  to  the  mini- 
mum ;  the  words  '  limit  of  subsistence,'  and  ^  minimum  of  wages,' 
must  be  understood  as  relative  solely  to  the  largest  families,  or 
the  propositions  are  evidently  untrue.  There  cannot  be  two  rates 
of  \vages  in  the  same  place.  In  a  natural  state  of  things,  wages' 
cannot  sink  for  a  permanence  below  the  sum  sufficient  to  keep  a 
labourer  with  a  large  family  from  starving.  If  they  were  to  fall 
bek>w  this  for  a  time,  the  large  families  must  be  thinned  by  famine 
or  disease,  and  the  increase  of  the  population  checked  till  it  had 
adapted  itself  to  the  demand  ;  and  wages  must  rise  again  at  least 
up  to  that  level,  most  likely  for  a  time  above  it.  But  the  wages 
which  afford  only  the  minimum  of  subsbtence  to  a  large  family,* 
will  supply  comforts  to  one  of  a  moderate  or  average  size,  and 
luxuries  to  those  labourers  who  have  none.  Thus,  the  great  bulk 
of  the  labouring  population,  probably  at  least  nine-tenths  of  the 
whole,  must,  in  a  natural  state  of  things,  by  the  action  of  this 
general  law,  live  in  comfort,  notwithstanding  that  their  numbers 
are  trenching  on  the  limits  of  subsistence.  The  evil  falls  upon 
the  largest  families,  and  upon  them  alone :  and  this  is  as  it  should 
be,  since  the  only  remedy  for  a  really  redundant  population  lies  in 
the  hands  of  the  labouring  classes  themselves. '  They  must  keep 
down  their  own  numbers  by  abstaining  from  imprudent  marriages ; 
and  this  they  will  alone,  or  at  least  most  readily,  be  led  to  do,  from 
seeing  the  sufferings  endured  by  those  who  have  large  families. 
The  redundancy  will  in  this  way  be  checked  by  a  moral  restraint, 
self-imposed  by  the  lower  orders  on  their  own  appetites,  and  the 
occurrence  obviated  of  that  direr  species  of  check  which  consists; 
as  we  have  shown,  in  the  thinning  of  the  large  families  by  want 
and  misery.  This  is  the  natural  way  in  which  both  wages  and 
population,  unafiected  by  artificial  restraints  or  encouragements, 
will  regulate  themselves ;  but,  should  a  mistaken  law,  or  interpre- 
tation of  the  law,  interfere  with  this  state  of  things,  the  greatest 
mischiefs  may  be  the  consequence.  The  poor-law  system,  as 
practised  in  the  south  of  England,  has  done  this.  It  has  established 
as  many  rates  of  wages  in  every  parish  as  there  are  different-sized 
families.  John,  widb  a  wife  and  seven  children,  gets,  as  he  would 
under  a  natural  system,  wages  barely  sufficient  to  keep  them  all 
from  starving ;  but  William,  with  a  small  family,  instead  of  re- 
ceiving the  sapoe  amount  of  wages,  and  being,  therefore,  much 
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bett»roff  di«o  John,  geH  likowise  a  starvation  allMniiiC6^  accmdlay 
to  hit  hmWy ;  and  Richard,  a  single  man,  receives  for  his  labour 
just  enough  to  keep  himself,  and  no  more.*     Thus  the  aggregate 
wages  of  labour,  or  the  gross  sum  paid,  whether  in  the  shape  of 
wages  or  rates,  to  the  whole  labouring  populatimi  of  a  paridit  is 
icdueed  very  for  below  what  it  woidd  b%  without  this  unjust  and 
eruel  contrivance ;  the  difference  going,  of  course,,  into  the  pocketa 
of  the  farmers,  and  eventually  of  the  landlords,  while  it  is  abstracted, 
under  pretence  of  charity  and  benevolence,  from  those  of  the 
kbourera  themselves-^^the  prime  producers  of  all  the  wealth  and 
kiKury  enjoyed  by  the  higher  classes,  who  profit  for  a  time  by  the 
abuae«   1  he  evil,  however,  by  that  retributive  justice  which  seenu, 
as  a  necessary  law,  to  pervade  all  Nature's  works^  reacts  most 
stroi^^ly  upon  its  authors  ;  for  the  natural  check  to  the  multipUea** 
lion  of  labourers,  which  consists,  as  we  have  seen,  in  Ae  difficulty 
of  maintaining  a  large  femily,  being  removed,  none  other  remains  $ 
er,  rather,  a  premium  is  offered  to  eaifly  marriages  and  the  inorease 
9f  families,  every  maa'a  mon^-^wages  advancing  with  every  addi« 
tional  child.     The  rate  of  increase  of  population  is  thus  rapidly 
accelerated,  till  the  burden  of  supporting  die  surplus  bands,  sKlded 
to  the  evils  produced  by  the  increase  of  misery^  and  of  criaae  Co** 
sequent  on  misery,  far  more  than  overbafamcee,  even  with  a  view 
only  to  the  interests  of  the  farmers  and  proprietors,  all  they  may 
have  previously  gained  by  their  miscalculating  rapacity.    The 
practice   is  from   the  first  most  unjust  and  cruel  towards  the 
labouring  class,  whom  it  robs  of  the  fkir  remunen^ion  for  theiv 
toil.  It  interdicte  them  from  bettering  their  condition  by  prudence, 
industry,  skill,  economy*^virtue.    It  depresses  them  lo  one  level 
of  uniform,  hopeless,  objectless  servitude,  very  little  different,  as 
is  remariied  in  a  pamphlet  we  lately  noticed  upon  this  suligect»  from 
slavery-^starvation  being  substituted  for  the  whip  aa  the  engine  of 
compulsion:  with  this  differeooe,  however,  fo^voierq/* tike «i^, 
that  his  master  is  deeply  interested  in  maintaming  km  well,  in 
order  to  make  the  most  of  his  powers.;  while  the  labour  of  the 
English  serf  is  so  valueless,  that  he  owes  his  very  life  to  die  law, 
which  says  he  shall  not  starve.     In  the  end,  the  destructioB  of  all 
energy,  morality,  and  happiness>  in  this  large  class,  together  with 
the  unlimited  increase  of  their  numbers,  which,  in  this  reckless  and 
desperate  condition  goes  on  far  foster  than  it  would  under  a  better 
^Btem,  must  soon,  bring  down  a  severe  retribution  on  thoee  pro* 
piietors  of  land  who  have  fostered  or  permitted  the  growth  of  so 
vile  a  practice.    That  this  ruinous  prospect  does  mat  merely  ejust 

^  See  the  etidence  of  ^  Eet.  Jowj^h  BOf^ortii  sad  Bir.  Bridtwell  iMfbre  tli« 
0«iScS  CqiaaotM  «^  tl^  HooM  of  Ctoi(fMa^ 
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in  'thM»r^  h  pMrv«d  by  parliatnentftry  roCunis,  whidi  tbMr  tlitt^  in 
dM  distrieti  M'faera  tbis  abuse  of  the  poor-law  baa  been  cowved 
aty  the  eoDcomitant  incraiwe  of  population^  the  p<Hir<4rate,  and 
eriMf,  has  been  for  aome  yeara  past  more  than  double  that  of  the 
other  unafiected  agricultural  counties  of  England.^  In  Gambets 
land,  for  instance,  at  this  moment,  the  poor-rate  aveta|^  3»*  6fL 
per  bead — ^in  Sussex,  90$. :  in  the  former  county  il  is  a  tax  of 
la.  6d.  in  the  pound  on  the  raok-rent^^n  the  letter  of  7a.  6d.  | 
while  in  many  parishes,  peculiarly  tmtod  with  tUs  prMtioe,'tt 
roachea  to  SOs.  and  upwards. 

We  have  said  nothm^  yet  of  the  injustice  perpetrated  fay  thia 
practice  on  those  occupiers  of  houaea  and  small  fanna  who  emphy 
AC  labourers,  while  they  are  forced  to  oontribule  to  the  rale  o«t 
of  which  the  chief  families  of  the  oMef  farmers*  labourers  are  sup* 
ported,  and  their  wages  in  part  paid.  This,  though  akme  it  woaM 
be  an  evil  of  magnitude,  is  but  a  trile,  eonpmd  tm  the  injury 
inflicted  on  the  labouring  class  at  large. 

-  The  abuse,  we  would  fain  b^pt^  needs  «|ily  to  be  folly  e»* 
posed  to  meet  with  immediate  correction.  It  is  extortion,  undes 
the  mask  of  ebarity-^robbery  and  fraud,  in  the  diaguiae  of  legal 
auibority-^an  organised  scheme  for  enslawng  toe  whole  li^ 
bcNuing  class,  under  prelenee  of  relicTing  and  emplojrifig  tfaeaii 
It  overthrows  the  fondamenlal  prtaoiple  ef  til  soeie^;  ida.^ 
Aat  a  father  shall  support  bis  (mm  children  tal)  they  are  of  ate 
lo  maintain  themselves.  It  is  nnchristian ;  iHegal ;  rainotta  in 
its  consequences  to  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  morally  ai 
w«it  us  physically ; — and  if  these  ari  not  reasona  for  the  prompt 
interforence  of  the  legislature^  there  never  were  ndr  ever  will  be 
any.  The  select  committee  of  the  House  ef  Commons,  ap^ 
pointed,  in  1M8,  to  inquire  into  the  subieet,  weri  unanimous  in 
recommending  that  a  speedy  stop  should  be  put  to  the  practice ; 
aod  a  bill  for  this  purpose  was  bfDu|ht  in  by  Mr.  Sknejr^  and 
read  a  second  time  durmg  the  last  session :  fc«t»  whether  owing  to 
a  want  of  due  information  on  the  subject  in  the  hense,  or  the 
urgent  pressure  of  other  business  on  the  ldng%  ministers,  it  was 
withdrawn  at  that  stage ;  onl^,  however,  as  we  trus^  to  be  re^ 
introduced  and  carried  at  no  distant  date.  Though  no  words  can 
be  too  strong  to  express  our  abhomnoe  of  this  system,  we  must 
not  be  uederstood,  m  what  we  have  said,  as  stigmatiaing  the  in- 
tentions of  those  v^o  have  supported  or  connived  at  it,  whom,  on 
the  contrary,  we  believe  to  nave  been  led  by  degvees  into  the 
error,  and  to  bave  beeo  unconscious  of  the  mischief  they  were 
producing. 

*  See  Mr.  Staaey's  speech  ia  tl^e  House  of  Commons  inmoviAg  fbr  a  Committee 
sn  this  vAjki,  \BM,  a^ifca»<gSrt  of  tJiifr  WM  OiaiiiiilHiali&i»i^em4  to.  , 
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The  measures  we  have  ventured  to  recommend  abov^^  namdy, 
the  introduction  of  a  legal  provision  for  the  poor  in  Ireland,  and 
the  immediate  reform  of  the  abuses  partially  prevailing  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  poor-laws  in  England,  are  necessary  for  the 
purpose  of  checking  that  rapid  increase  of  an  unemployed  popu- 
lation, which,  occasioning  in  both  countries  an  accumulated 
mass  of  misery  and  crime,  disturbs  the  well-being,  and  threatens 
the  very  organization  of  society.  These  measures,  however,  can  have 
no  immediate  effect  in  remedying  the  existing  redundancy— other 
means  must  be  resorted  to  for  this  purpose,  and  not  a  few  have 
been  proposed  to  public  notice.  These  means  divide  themselves 
into  two  classes  ; — die  first  consisting  of  endeavours  to  increase 
the  effective  demand  for  labour  in  this  country,  by  the  removal  of 
all  unnecessary  impediments  to  its  employment,  by  opening,  i£ 
possible,  new  avenues  for  productive  occupation,  and  enlarging 
those  that  are  narrowed  at  present  by  the  pressure  of  artificial  cir- 
cumstances ; — the  second  embracing  schemes  for  the  direct  re- 
moval of  whatever  part  of  the  population  may  then  still  remain  in 
excess. 

1.  FirsUy  as  to  the  means  open  to  us  of  increasing  the  effective 
demand  for  labour  in  diis  country.  And  here  we  shall  probably 
be  met  by  the  trite  but  shallow  argument  of  the  economists,  that 
deficiency  in  the  demand  for  labour  is  a  proof  that  it  cannot  be  pro- 
fitably employed ;  and  that,  consequently,  to  force  or  encourage  its 
employment  in  any  vi'ay,  will  be  only  a  misdirection  of  capitid  finom 
those  cfaanneb  in  which  it  can  be  most,  to  those  in  which  it  can  ovij 
he  less,  advantageously  invested  ;  and  this  reasoning  woidd  be  per- 
fectly just,  if  t^  employment  of  industry  and  capital  were  at  pre- 
sent wholly  free,  and  unfettered  by  any  restrictions  or  impedi- 
mieBts.  How  far  we  are  finom  so  desirable  a  condition,  let  the 
economist' himself  say,  after  considering  the  complicated  burdens 
that  taxation,  in  a  thousand  varied  shapes,  throws  upon  industry, 
aad  the  shackles  with  which  erroneous  legislation  has  cramped 
and  confined  her  efforts.  It  is  not  the  imposition  of  restraints  or 
bounties  that  we  are  going  to  advocate,  but  their  removal  where 
they  r  press  .unfairly  against  the  employment  of  labour,  or  give  a 
factitious  encouragement  to  the  substitution  of  other  powers  and 
contrivances  for  human  exerticm. 

As  one  of  the  existing  impediments  to  the  employment  of 
labour,  we. cannot  avoid  consniering  the  system  of  taking  tithes 
in  kind.  This,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt,  prevents  the  tillage  of 
a  very  great  quantity  of  land,  now  lying  waste,  owing  to  its  not 
being  of  sufiicient  staple  to  return  the  tithe  in  addition  to  the 
other  expenses,  though  it  would  repay  these  alone  with  the  usual 
profit.    There  is  doubtless  also  much  land  at  present  imperfectly 
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cultivated,  upon  Mrhich  additional  capital  would  be  profitably 
expended  in  the  employment  of  additional  labour,  and  the 
growth  of  more  com,  were  the  tithe  restrained,  for  a  certain 
number  of  ymun  at  least,  from  increasing  in  proportion  to  the 
increased  produce.  On  its  present  footing  tithe  certainly  ope* 
ratea  as  a  tax  upon  capital  laid  out  in  improvements  on  Iwid; 
that  is,  in  agricultural  labour ;  and,  therefore,  to  a  certain  extent^ 
must  narrow  that  avenue  for  the  employment  of  capital  and 
labour,  to  the  injury  of  capitalists  in  the  first  place ;  of  the  la« 
bourers  and  landowners  in  the  second ;  of  the  consumers,  who; 
through  an  increased  cultivation,  would  buy  iarm-produoe  some« 
what  cheaper,  in  the  third ;  and  last,  not  least,  of  the  tithe^ 
owners  themselves,  to  whom  the  permanent  improvements  that 
would  be  made  in  the  soil,  under  a  composition  for  tithe  for  a 
fair  term  of  years,  could  not  fail  of  proving  a  source  of  great  ulti- 
mate advantage.  We  are  sure  that»  by  consenting  to  such  a  mean 
sure,  which  would  remove  all  that  is  obnoxioiK  to  the  public 
prejudices  in  tithes,  the  church  in  particular  would  take  tk« 
most  effectual  step  in  its  power  for  securing  the  attachmeirt  of 
all  classes  of  the  people,  and  the  permanence  of  its  possessions.* 
It  is  not  very  easy  to  calculate  the  degree  to  which  a  general  tithes 
composition  act  would  increase  the  demand  for  labour,  in  the 
inclosure  and  cultivation  of  lands  now  waste,  and  the  improve* 
ment  of  those  already  in  tillage ;  but  it  is  evident,  that  a  great 
stiniulus  would  be  given  to  the  investment  of  capital  on  land, 
and  the  employment  of  that  overgrown  agricultural  population^, 
which  now  presses  as  an  additional  burden  on  the  occupiers  of 
the  soil* 

We  believe,  likewise,  that  the  desirable  object  of  making  dn^ 
most  of  the  land  and  labour  existing  in  the  country  is  impeded 
very  materially  by  the  state  of  the  law  relating  to  the  inclosure  of 
wastes  and  common  lands ;  or  rather,  by  the  absence  of  any  gematil 
law  on  the  subject,  and  the  necessity  of  incurring  the  great  ex- 
pense of  an  act  of  parliament  in  every  particular  instance  of  in-> 
closure.  It  is  well  known  that,  since  the  beginning  of  the  last  cen* 
tury,  nearly  four  thousand  bills  for  the  inclosure  of  wastes,  in  as 
many  parishes,  have  been  passed;  proving,  to  demonstration,  the 
extraordinary  want  of  a  general  and  permanent  law  on  the  subject ; 
while,  in  the  whole  of  that  time,  not  a  step  has  been  taken  towards 
enacting  such  a  law,  and  so  saving  to  the  community  the  prodigious 
waste  of  private  funds  and  public  time  consumed  in  the  passing  of 

*  As  this  ahset  is  passing  ffarough  the  press,  we  have  penised,  we  need  notsay  witii 
what  feelinn  of  satisCaction,  a  i^eech  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  on  this 
subject,  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Happy,  indeed,  is  it  for  the  church  of  Bngland  that 
atthisctisiftofherhistoryilithMsttchapaiBateathwhtsd!    : 

so 
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which  acts,  of  diii  kind  are  passed  through  the  legislature,  will  sol 
defend  the  sjsteia  bj  maintaioiiig  that  parliajnent  it  .the  fittest  eourt 
that  could  be  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  how  far^  in  anjr 
iostanee,  the  ligbta^of  psivate  property  should  he  made  to  ghe 
utay  to  the  puUio  ia(sresls»  There  is  no  speeies  o£  commission 
9*  other  naehioerjs,  thai  oould  be  appointed  under  a  genend  law^ 
for  the  determination  of  these  questions,  that  ivould  not  answer 
the  ends  of  justice  bitter  than  the  present  tribiinaU  We  think  it 
leould  be  easy  lo  deviae  nieaaures  whiob  would  enable  waste  lands 
to  be  brought  intethe  market  with  greater  facility  than  at  present^ 
to  the  beneft  as  weU  of  the  public  as  of  all  who  possess,  any 
interest  in  them  i  such^  for  instance^  would  be  the  appointment 
ef  local  or  ambulatory  commissions^  for  die  sunrey,  vduation, 
and  aUotment  of  the  wastes  in  any  lordship  or  parish^  or  a  portion 
of  tbem»  wben  doBonded  by  a  certain  proportion  of  the  persons 
iariterssted.  It  might  then  be  eapedient  to  allow  the  overseers  of 
pnriahos  tnoubled  with  a  superfluity  of  able-bodied  laboarers,  tq 
purchase  a  part  of  the  waste  in  that  or  any.nc^ighbouring  pariA, 
for  tbe  purpose  of  reducing  it  to  cultivation,  by  means  of  these 
labourers,  employed  under  a  paid  auperintendent  When  it  imp* 
pens  thai  no  waste  land  fitted  for  this  purpose  is  to  be  convex 
aiently  met  with  at  an  easy  distance  from  the  homes  of  the  hn 
beureiSy  pariabes  might  be  aUovad  to  send  their  gang  of  surplus 
labourers  to  execute  eontraet  work  at  a  distance,  under  similar 
snperintendenoe,  for  parties  who  were  engaged  in  inclosing  and 
cultivating  watte  land.  Upon  proof  bef(»re  a  magistrate  that 
such  paupers  neglected  the  work  they  were  capable  of  performing^ 
the  owerseer  should  he  empowered  to  discharge  tfa^m,  and  rdiise 
relief.  In  this  way  the  labour  of  those  who  are  now  demoralized 
and  maintained  in  idleness  would  be  rendered  highly  prc^luc^ 

llVBb 

A  plan  in  its  essence  similar  to  this  was  proposed  by  Mr.  John 
Uall>  faite  overseer  of  a  populous  parish  in  London,  in  a  pam^ 
phlet  published  in  18124.  It  is  also  the  same  which  we  have 
recently  more  than  once  brought  forward,  while  m^g  the 
adoption  in  Britain  of  the  system  of  Fg^r  Cohniet,  which 
has  been,  and  is  still,  pursued  with  such  oompiete  success  in 
Uolhmd  at  FrederickVOord  and  other  establishments.  Those^ 
indeed,  who  are  desirous  of  correcting  the  enormous  evib  which 
we  have  shown  to  be  prying  upon  the  lower  classes  of  this 
-  country,  and  reacting  severely  upon  all  others,  cannot  do  better 
than  follow  the  method  which,  in  a  country  similarly  circum- 
stanced with  our  own,  has  been  found  so  endrely  to  answer  the 
end  proposed  ^  iisy^  mii^h  m^rc^  to  piv4Mce  both  a  pwunisi^ 
«  .  prolic. 
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profit,  and  a  moral  and  pbysical  improvement  iadili'populatioiij 
fwt  bcjond  -what  Wat  calculated  on  by  the  most  sanguine. 

The  law  of  parochial  gettlement  may  be  mentioned  as  another 
check  to  the  mott  advantageous  employment  of  labour^  It  tendi 
to  prevent  farmers  and  tradesmen  from  employing  dioae  who 
nipht,  by  such  service,  or  by  residence,  acquire  a  settlement,  and 
lUtmalely  become  chargeable  on  them ;  and  in  this  way  checks 
the  migration  of  labour  from  districts  where  it  is  redundant  to 
those  where  there  is  a  deficiency.  Birth  is  the  most  rational 
grouttd  for  setting  a  pauper  on  any  parish :  it  is  the  easiest  of  all 
to  be  ascertained ;  and  by  restricting  the  question  within  these 
narrow  limits,  an  immense  mass  of  expensive  litigatiosi  would  be 
1^  once  annihilated. 

But  the  greatest  of  all  impediments  to  the  otoployment  ot 
labour,  owing  to  whic^  we  are,  especially  at  the  present  moment^ 
suffering  all  the  evils  of  a  redundancy,  is  the  misdirection  of  tax-» 
fttioQ.  The  degree  to  which  labour  is  taxed  in  this  country  is  seU 
dom,  perhaps,  considered,  or  there  would  be  less  surprise  exoited 
at  the  difiiculties  it  has  to  contend  with.  All  writers  seem  to  allow 
that  population  is,  and  has  been  for  some  time  past,  so  much  in 
excess,  that  the  price  of  labour  must  continue  at  the  minimum  at 
which  the  labourer  can  be  supported.  Hence  it  is  clear,  that  if  this 
minimum  were  reduced,  a  proportionate  ad«iition  would  be  made 
to  the  means  of  employment ;  and,  consequently,  tfiat  the  taxei 
which  go  to  augment  the  necessary  wages  of  labour,  act  directly 
to  diminish  the  demand  for  it.  Now  all  taxes  upon  necessaries 
consumed  by  the  labouring  classes  are  of  this  nature.  Such 
(without  reckoning  the  duty  on  imported  com)  are  the  duties  on 
sugar,  tea,  coffee,  tobacco,  malt,  hops,  beer,  spirits^  licenseai 
leather,  printed  goods,  soap,  tallow,  espies,  butter,  cheese,  and 
eeois.  These  are  all  evidently,  fw  die  most  part,  taxes  on  laboun 
Mr.  Pitt,  in  one  of  his  speeches,  strongly  expresses  this  faot-»*«i 
*  The  high  price  of  labour  in  England  arises  chiefly  from  the  ex-» 
cise  9  and  three-fifths  of  the  price  of  labour  are  said  to  come  into 
the  exchequer.'  But  it  will  be  urged  that  these  taxes  are  the  staple 
of  our  revenue  ;  that  it  is  dangerous  to  meddle  with  them  ;  that 
government  could  not  go  on  or  keep  faith  with  the  national 
creditor  without  them.  We  believe  this  to  be  a  mere  failacy^ 
We  believe  that  an  equal  amount  of  revenue  might  be  raised, 
with  far  more  economy,  and  less  injury  to  the  resources  of 
the  country,  by  a  direct  tax  upon  property.  But,  if  we  give 
way  to  the  prevalent  objections,  which  we  allow  to  have  con* 
eiderable  weight,  against  the  imposition  of  what  has  been  con*> 
aidered  hitherto  peculiarly  a  wor^Um;  and  if,  from  the  fear 
of  dislurbuig   what  aie  now  such  productive  aoiircea  of  i^ 
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venue,  ministers  refuse  to  contemplate  the  removal  or  di* 
minution  of  any  of  these  taxes  on  labour;  what  we  are  anxious 
to  contend  for  is,  the  propriety  of  taxing,  in  at  least  an  equal 
if  not  a  higher  degree,  those  instruments  of  production  which 
are  substituted  for  human  labour,  in  consequence  of  their 
comparative  cheapness,  this  cheapness  being  in  great  part  owing 
to  their  not  being  taxed  at  all,  or  in  the  same  degree  as  their 
human  competitors. 

Let  us  take,  for  instance,  the  horses  and  oxen  used  in  agricul^ 
ture.  Since  the  removal  of  the  agricultural  horse-tax,  th^  ani- 
mals, consuming  no  articles  on  which  excise  duties  or  customs 
are  paid,  are  in  no  degree  taxed.  Here,  then,  is  an  enormous 
premium  given  by  the  legislature  to  the  employment  of  brute 
over  human  labour !  The  man  is  taxed  up  to  three-fifths,  or 
60  per  cent.,  on  his  value  ;  the  animal,  not  at  all !  It  will  not 
do  to  say,  that  by  taxing  horses  you  would  diminish  the  produc- 
tiveness of  capital,  by  forcing  it  out  of  the  most  into  the  least 
profitable  channels.  The  argument  is  equally  good  against  tax- 
rag  labour,  which  is  only  rendered  less  profitable  by  being  subject 
to  the  tax  from  which  horses  are  exempt.  If,  at  the  same  tmie 
that  you  impose  a  tax  on  horses,  you  take  off  any  of  the  numerous 
burdens  that  augment  the  price  of  human  labour,  you  do  not  in  any 
way  diminish  the  productiveness  of  capital ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
by  giving  a  stimulus  to  the  employment  of  the  surplus  labourers 
of  the  country,  you  render  productive  that  capital  which  is  mow 
toasted  in  supporting  them  in  idleness. 

It  is  the  same  with  machinery.  Great  has  been  the  outcry 
raised^  whenever  our  starving  weavers  have  dared  to  hint  at  a  tax 
on  machinery ;  and,  on  abstract  principles,  they  have  been  cor- 
rectly, and  to  their  own  conviction,  answered.  But  the  error  is, 
that  general  arguments  on  abstract  principles  are  not  applicable 
to  our  present  most  complicated  aud  artificial  condition.  We 
should  be  glad  to  know  what  reasoning  can  be  advanced  against 
taxing  machiner)',  that  is  not  equally  cogent  against  taxing  men  ; 
and,  if  this  is  the  case,  who  will  deny  that,  on  every  ground  of 
justice  and  common  sense,  both  should  be  equally  taxed,  if  taxes 
on  either  are  necessary  ;  that  human  beings,  citizens  of  the  state, 
component  members  of  the  community  for  whose  benefit  alone  all 
taxes  ought  to  be  imposed,  all  governments  exist,  that  they  should 
at  least  be  put  upon  an  equal  footing  with  brutes  and  machines^ 
in  the  competition  for  employment,  which  is  to  them  the  sine  qud 
fion  of  existence  ?  It  has  been  said  that  spades  and  ploughs, 
knives  and  hatchets,  are  machines ;  and  since  it  would  be  cleaHj 
absurd  to  tax  these,  it  has  been  inferred  to  be  equally  unwise  to 
impose  any  impediment  to  the  use  of  the  more  complicated  in- 
^  stnuneots 
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stnim^its  of  productioo.  But  here,  as  in  so  many  other  questions 
of  moral  propriety  or  national  policy,  the  line  must  be  drawn 
somewhere  ;  and  we  think  the  following  view  of  the  advantages 
of  machinery  will  enable  us  to  determine  that  there  is  a  limit  to 
the  encouragement  that  should  be  given  to  it 

Where  labour  is  deficient,  compared  to  the  demand  for  it,  any 
invention  for  making  it  go  further  than  before — for  doing  that  by 
means  of  one  hand,  for  which  ten  were  previously  required,  is  an 
immense  benefit ;  though  even  this  improvement  should  be  left 
to  work  its  own  way,  and  neither  encouraged  by  premiums,  nor, 
what  is  the  same  thing,  exemption  from  taxation.  But,  when 
the  reverse  is  the  case,  and  labour  itself  is  in  excess ;  when  there 
are  already  no  means  of  employment  for  the  hands,  the  stomachs 
connected  with  which  we  must  at  all  events  feed,  how  can  it  be 
supposed  politic  to  encourage,  by  bounties,  the  substitution  of  other 
instruments  for  manual  labour  ?  Production,  it  may  be  said,  is 
encouraged  ;  but  the  fundamental  axiom  of  political  economy  is, 
that  to  give  factitious  encouragement  to  one  mode  of  production 
over  another  is  faulty,  and,  instead  of  increasing,  must  diminish, 
the  aggregate  productiveness  of  the  country.  Where,  too,  is  the 
use  of  increasing  the  powers  of  production,  if  at  the  same  time 
you  diminish  the  powers  of  consumption  ?  The  distress  under 
which  the  trade  of  the  country  has  laboured  lately  has  been,  by 
not  a  few  writers  and  speakers,  attributed  to  over-production. 
We  are  not  among  those  who  consider  this  distress  as  the 
product  of  any  one,  or  two,  or  three  causes, — but  neither  can 
we  have  the  smallest  doubt  that  it  has  been,  in  a  very  conside- 
rable degree,  the  effect  of  the  artificial  encouragement  given,  by 
exemption  from  taxation,  to  inventions  for  superseding  labour, 
while  we  cannot  get  rid  of  the  hands  whom  we  no  longer  employ. 
The  notion,  that  it  can  be  nationally  profitable  to  save  the  em- 
ployment of  labour  by  improvements  in  machinery,  when  those 
whose  labour  is  thus  supplanted  must  be  supported  in  idleness 
at  the  public  expense,  is  as  irrational  as  it  would  be  for  the 
owner  of  a  pair  of  carriage -horses,  who  is  obliged  by  law  or 
the  will  under  which  he  inherits,  to  keep  them  on  good  pro* 
▼ender  in  his  stable,  to  attempt  to  save  money  by  setting  up 
a  steam-coach.  And  yet  it  is  in  obedience  to  this  idea  that 
the  legislature  has  hitherto  scouted  the  proposal  of  making 
machinery  liable  to  any  tax,  while  the  human  machine  pays  a 
tax  perhaps  of  60  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  The  natural  con- 
sequence is,  that  the  labourer  is  driven  out  of  the  market  by 
steam  power  ;  and  his  maintenance  in  inactivity  becomes  a  dead 
loss  to  the  community;  far  more  than  out-balancing  whatever 
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advantagt  if  derived  from  the  dimiDisbed  price  of  the  articles 
which  the  steam  and  iron  workmen  fabricate  in  an  abundance,  that 
increases  as  the  means  of  purchasing  them,  in  this  country  at 
kast,  diminish.  For  it  must  be  remembered,  the  advantage  of 
increased  production  is  spread  over  the  whole  world — the  sacrifice 
falls  upon  us  alone !  The  benefit  of  every  improvement  in  ma- 
chinery is  shared  by  all  our  customers  for  the  goods  which  ma- 
chinery enables  us  to  supply  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  before.  But 
while  the  Russians,  Danes,  Turks,  North  and  South  Americans* 
and  so  on,  are  getting  our  manufactures  at  half  the  price  they 
formerly  paid,  we  barely  get  the  cost  price,  with  the  current  profit 
on  capital ;  while  we  lose  from  having  to  support  all  the  British 
labourers  whom  the  machinery  has  turned  adrift.  Nay  more, 
the  very  x:ost8  of  production,  the  wages  of  the  manufacturing  po* 
pulation,  are  in  part  paid  out  of  the  poor-rate ;  so  that  our  foreign 
customers  are  actually  getting,  our  manufactures  at  much  less 
than  the  price  their  production  costs  this  country  at  large,  even 
when,  what  does  not  always  happen,  the  manufacturer  and  ex- 
porter realise  a  profit.  As  the  poor-rate  is  chiefly  paid  by  the 
owners  of  real  property,  this  portion  of  it  operates  as  a  tax  levied 
upon  that  class,  and  expended  in  giving  a  bounty  to  the  exportation 
vf  manufactures  without  an  adequate  return  ;  in  other  words,  in 
pciying  for  the  clothing  of  the  Americans,  Russians,  Danes,  Sec. 
Much  has  been  talked  of  a  redundancy  of  labourers,  and  for  yean 
it  has  been  the  stalking-horse  of  our  alarmists.  Can  there  not  be 
a  redundancy  of  inanimate  as  well  as  of  animated  machines  ?  If 
it  be  wrong  to  encourage  the  multiplication  of  labourers,  when  an 
increase  of  misery  can  only  follow  an  increase  of  numbers,  is  it 
not  equally  wrong  to  encourage  the  multiplication  of  machinery, 
when  it  must  produce  the  same  result  ?  Indeed,  it  seems  ex- 
traordinary that  attention  should  not  yet  have  been  strongly  at- 
tracted to  this  anomalous  feature  in  our  domestic  policy.  We 
maintain  that,  at  a  time  when  neither  employment  can  be  found 
for  our  manufacturing  population,  nor  a  market  for  our  manu-« 
factured  goods,  we  are  offering  (in  a  comparative  exemption  from 
tax)  a  high  legislative  bounty  to  the  production  of  the  greatest 
quantity  of  manufactures,  by  application  of  the  least  quantity 
of  human  labour. 

.  We  anticipate  that  to  all  we  have  advanced  it  will  be  answered, 
that  machinery  is  only  an  improved  metliod  of  employing  labour ; 
that  a  machine  is  itself  the  product  of  labour,  and,  therefore,  taxed 
indirectly  in  the  elements  of  its  production  ;  and  that  to  tax  it  a 
aecond  time  wpqld  be  equally  unwise  and  unjust.  Now,  if  it 
vere  true,  that  machinery  consisted  wholly  of  labour  worked 
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tip  in  it)  die  argument  would  stand ;  but  this  Is  not  the  case.  Of 
the  sum  laid  out  in  any  improved  machinery^  besides  the  cost  of 
labour  employed  in  making  and  in  working  it,  a  large  portion  goes 
into  the  pockets  of  die  proprietors  of  iron  and  coal  mines,  of  brick 
£elds,  quarries,  and  timber,  from  the  increased  demand  for  these 
articles,  of  which,  to  a  certain  extent,  they  enjoy  a  monopoly. 
AnoUier  large  portion  goes  to  swell  the  profits  of  the  patentee 
snd  maker  of  the  machine,  also  monopolists  in  their  way.  These 
items,  besides  the  additional  profit  to  the  manufacturer  emplojring 
the  machine,  and  which  is  his  inducement  for  doing  so,  all  come 
out  of  the  fund  which  before  was  solely  laid  out  upon  labour, 
and  are  deductions  from  the  general  fund  for  its  employment, 
consequent  on  every  improvement  on  machinery.  These  items 
pay  no  tax;  and  it  is  this  difference  which  constitutes  the  unfair* 
ness  of  taxing  labour,  and  not  taxing  machinery  to  the  same 
extent. 

Let  us  not  be  misunderstood. — We  do  not  desire  to  see  ma^ 
chinery  or  agricultural  horses  taxed  in  the  same  proportion  to  their 
gross  cost  as  the  human  machine — that  is,  to  three*fifths  of  their 
value.  The  above  remarks  show  that  machinery  (and  the  same 
argument  applies  to  horses)  is  already  in  part  taxed  in  the  labour 
that  is  worked  up  in  it.  It  is  the  remaining  portion  only  that  is 
in  equity  liable  to  be  directly  taxed  ;  and  it  is  precisely  the  non- 
taxation  of  this  portion  which  gives  the  legislative  bounty  to 
machinery  and  horses.  If  we  are  told  of  the  difficulty  or  impos-^ 
sibili^  of  calculating  the  proportion  of  these  elements  in  the  cost 
of  machinery,  we  answer  that  this  is  no  ai^ument  against  the 
attempt;  and,  moreover,  that  there  exists  an  obvious  and  easy 
standard  by  which  to  measure  the  minimum  of  tax  that  should  be 
imposed,  in  the  actual  redundancy  or  full  employment  of  labour. 
Let  us  suppose  a  tax  of  five  per  cent,  ad  valorem  imposed  On 
machinery  and  horses;  if,  in  consequence  of  tfab  stimulus  to  the 
employment  of  human  labour,  the  surplus  labour  of  the  country  is 
not  wholly  absorbed,  it  will,  we  think,  prove  the  tax  to  be  insuffi-* 
cient  to  protect  the  working  class  against  the  unfair  competition 
of  animal  and  mechanical  power ;  if  it  be  fully  absorbed,  it  may 
then  be  advisable  to  reduce  the  tax  gradually,  preserving  it  always 
at  such  a  point  as  will  suffice  to  maintain  in  full  employment  all 
the  effective  labour  of  the  country,  without  impedmg  the  utmost 
productiveness  of  the  national  capital,  by  preventing  machinery 
from  coming  in  aid  of  labour,  when  a  real  saving  would  result 
from  its  use.  Such  a  tax  will  only  check  the  introduction  of 
improved  machinery,  when,  though  it  may  answer  the  ends  of 
the  manufacturer  by  increasing  his  profits,  it  would  occasion  a 
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loss  to  the  community  by  throwing  and  keeping  out  of  employment 
numerous  fan^ilies,  whose  maintenance  in  idleness  is  a  heavier 
burden  than  can  be  compensated  by  the  increase  of  profits  to  a 
few  individuals.  It  may  be  urged  that  to  ascertain  the  redundancy 
or  non-redundancy  of  labour  at  any  time  throughout  the  country, 
is  a  difficult  if  not  an  impossible  task.  It  certainly  supposes  the 
adoption  of  some  more  organized  system  for  registering  paupers 
than  at  present  exists ;  but  if  our  hopes  are  realized,  of  shortly 
seeing  a  legal  recognition  of  the  rights  of  the  poor  of  Ireland  to  be 
preserved  from  famishing  by  their  landlords,  there  will  then  be  no 
obstacle  to  the  introduction  of  such  a  registration  throughout  the 
kingdom,  as  will  enable  government  or  the  public  to  command  at 
any  time  a  knowledge  of  the  degree  to  which  the  labouring  popu- 
lation of  the  three  kingdoms  exceeds  or  falls  under  the  demand  for 
it.  It  is  needless  for  us  to  show  how  serviceable  such  a  knowledge 
would  be  with  a  view  to  many  other  purposes  besides  that  of  re- 
gulating the  tax,  which,  injustice  to  our  unemployed  and  indus- 
triously disposed  fellow-citizens,  as  well  as  to  prevent  a  positive 
waste  of  tlie  national  resources,  it  seems  expedient  to  place  on 
their  competitors  for  employment — brutes  and  machinery.     . 

That  a  tax  on  machinery  and  agricultural  horses  would  be 
highly  productive,  we  think  cannot  be  doubted  ;  and  that  minis- 
ters would  be  enabled  by  it  to  remit  a  considerable  portion  of 
those  taxes  which  at  present  weigh  upon  human  labour.  Thus, 
whatever  is  added  to  the  cost  of  one  element  of  production  will 
be  taken  off  another  ;  and  we  doubt  whether  even  any  manufac- 
tured goods  would  be  increased  in  cost  by  the  tax,  which  will 
only  occasion  more  of  labour  and  less  of  machinery  to  be  em- 
ployed in  their  fabrication.  Thus,  for  instance,  it  is  known  that 
by  the  aid  of  the  poor-rate,  and  a  great  sacrifice  of  their  wages 
and  comforts,  the  cotton  weavers  have  lately  been  able  in  some 
places  to  maintain  a  successful  competition  with  the  steam-looms. 
Now,  whenever  the  respective  powers  of  machinery  and  hand 
labour  are  so  nearly  balanced,  it  is  very  evident  that  a  reduction 
in  the  taxes  on  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  the  imposition  of  a 
trifling  tax  on  machinery,  would  give  the  weavers  a  decided  ad- 
vantage in  the  contest,  bettering  their  condition,  and  enabling 
them  to  retain  the  work  in  their  own  hands^  without  adding  any- 
thins  to  its  cost. 

We  have  no  fears,  therefore,  that  a  tax  on  machinery  would 
drive  our  manufactures  out  of  tlie  foreign  markets,  since,  properly 
regulated,  it  would  not  increase  their  price.  But  even  should  it 
in  some  degree  produce  this  effect,  we  are  still  justified  in  calling 
for  the  destruction  of  the  monopoly  of  employment  now  given  to 
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machinery,  by  its  exemption  from  tax,  to  the  prejudice  of  our 
unemployed  population,  and  of  those  who  have  to  support  them 
in  idleness, — a  monopoly  by  whicbthe  country  gains  a  penny  at  the 
cost  of  a  pound.  If  any  branch  of  our  export  trade  can  be  pre- 
served only  by  vt^hat  is  virtually  a  bounty  on  exportation,  this  proves 
it  to  be  carried  on  at  a  loss  to  the  country,  and  the  sooner  we  get 
rid  of  it  and  turn  our  labour  and  capital  to  some  other  purpose  the 
better.  Where  is  the  national  advantage  of  an  extension  of  foreign 
trade,  which  tills  our  workhouses  with  idle  paupers,  for  the  sake 
of  clothing  the  continental  peasantry  in  cheap  calicoes  ? — ^which 
occasions  poverty  and  misery  at  home,  in  order  to  increase  the 
comforts  of  the  South  American  peon  ?  For,  it  must  be  repeated, 
a  trade  may  be  individually  profitable,  but  nationally  injurious ; 
and  the  contrary  is  an  evident  fallacy,  which  more  than  one  po- 
litical economist  has  inadvertently  adopted.  In  the  advantage 
of  the  freest  competition  among  all  the  branches  of  industry,  we 
are  the  firmest  believers ;  but  this  absolute  freedom  is  wholly  un- 
attainable in  our  burdened  condition.  The  next  and  nearest  ap- 
proach it  is  in  our  power  to  make  to  perfect  freedom  of  industry, 
is  the  equalization  of  those  burdens  which  we  cannot  remove ;  the 
faking  care  that  they  do  not  weigh  exclusively  on  one  branch, 
leaving  any  other  free  ;  that  one  instrument  or  mode  of  production 
is  not,  by  the  awkward  application  of  taxation,  artificially  re- 
stricted in  a  greater  degree  than  another.  It  is  the  accepted 
doctrine  of  our  legislature,  that  the  factitious  encouragement  of 
any  mode  of  production  beyond  another  can  only  lead  to  a 
waste  of  the  national  wealth ;  and  we  should  conceive  it  a  ne- 
cessary corollary,  that  if  industry  must  bear  a  certain  weight  of 
shackles,  she  will  suffer  least  from  them,  her  motions  will  be 
kast  impeded,  when  they  are  equally  distributed  over  all  her 
members.  All  we  ask,  then,  is,  that  men  heavily  taxed  shall  no 
longer  be  placed  in  competition  with  untaxed  brutes  and  ma- 
chines ;  that  they  should  be  placed  on  the  footing  of  equality  at 
least ;  and  it  is  for  this  reason  we  have  not  dwelt  on  what  would 
otherwise  admit  of  some  discussion,  namely,  the  expediency  of 
encouraging  the  growth  of  men  and  citizens,  rather  than  of  brutes 
and  steam-engines ;  nor  on  the  obvious  arguments  that  flow  from 
consideration  of  the  right  of  our  working  classes  to  more  than  an 
equalization  of  burdens,  to  protection  against  machinery,  so  long 
as  our  landlords  are  protected  against  the  competition  of  foreign 
corn-growers,  or  Qur  manufacturers  against  that  of  foreign  pnH 
ducers. 

II.  We  come  now  to  the  second  division  of  the  subject,  namely 
the  means  which  may  be  adopted  for  diminishing  tbe  pressure  of 
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over-population  by  the  direct  removal  of  whatever  part  of  the 
labouring  class  niay  still  be  in  excess,  after  every  reasonable  en*- 
couragement  has  been  given  to  their  profitable  employment  at 
home,  by  the  measures  we  have  ventured  to  recommend  for  that 
purpose. 

And  here  in  the  outset  we  are,  perhaps,  going  to  startle  our 
readers  by  contending,  that  a  real  redundancy  of  labour,  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  world,  cannot  exist---^cannot,  that  is,  except  through 
the  carelessness  or  mismanagement  of  the  government  tlmt  permits 
it ;  and  that  it  is  only  by  confining  our  views  to  a  spot  of  limited  ex* 
tent,  and  neglecting  to  take  those  obvious  measures  in  our  national, 
which  every  prudent  person  does  take  in  his  individual,  capacity, 
either  to  produce  no  more  of  any  article  than  he  consumes,  or 
to  dispose  of  all  he  does  produce  beyond  his  own  consumption, 
that  we  find  ourselves  at  all  in  the  predicament  of  being  over^ 
burdened  with  population :  that  is,  with  the  power  and  capacity 
of  producing :  embarrassed  by  the  abundance  of  that  which,  pro* 
perly  used,  is  as  emphatically  wealthy  as  mines  of  precious  metal^ 
or  lands  of  unexampled  fertility.  It  is  true,  that  for  years  past 
the  cry  has  been  echoed  from  all  sides,  that  the  country  is  over- 
peopled. Mr.  Mai  thus  has  '  frighted  the  isle  from  her  propriety,* 
with  tales  of  dire  distress  which  the  ^  principle  of  population ' 
has  produced,  is  producing,  and  cannot  fail,  for  all  time  to  come, 
to  produce.  We  have  been  taught  to  think  the  time  near  at  hand 
viphen,  like  rats,  we  shall  be  driven  by  excess  of  numbers  to  oat 
one  another.  Mothers  have  been  long  looked  upon  as  the  great 
pests  of  society-^Dr.  Jenner  as  the  prime  enemy  to  humanity, 
for  having  cut  off  one  of  the  ancient  natural  '  checks  to  popular 
tion/  A  regiment  of  chubby  urchins  excites  a  shudder  in  the 
humane  political  economist,  who,  in  their  actual  health  sees 
only  the  promise  of  their  future  misery.  Proposals  have  seriously 
been  made  for  applying  the  'check  direct'  to  the  procreative 
faculty ;  and  the  honours  of  immortality  largely  promised  to  him 
who  shall  invent  some  less  disagreeable  but  equally  effective  mode 
of  stopping  the  increase  of  mankind.  Fortunately,  Nature  laughs^ 
at  these,  as  at  all  our  mad  and  fruitless  efforts  to  defeat  her  pro- 
visions. She  moves  majestically  forward  in  her  great  purpose  of 
producing  the  lai^est  possible  amount  of  happiness,  regardless  of 
our  vain  struggles  to  mar  her  projects,  or  lessen  the  number  of 
those  by  whom  her  bounties  are  enjoyed.  Fortunately,  we  re- 
peat, for  we  venture  to  declare  ourselves  supporters  of  the  ex- 
ploded theory,  that  the  wealth  of  a  nation  consists  as  much  in  its 
numbers  of  able  hands  and  arms,  as  in  its  capital,  its  soil,  or  its 
minerals*     But  for  the  melancholy  results  of  the  mistake,  we 
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ibmild  he  tempted  to  laugh  at  the  populationrpaoic  of  the  timef  > 
maintaining,  as  we  cannot  but  do,  that  a  redundancy  of  able  l%¥ 
bourers  ought  to  be  no  more  injurious  to  a  country  than  a  redun^ 
dancy  of  com  to  a  farmer^  or  a  redundancy  of  shoes  to  a  cobbler. 
If  a  farmer  grows  more  corn  than  he  can  himself  eat,  or  a  sboe^ 
maker  persists  in  making  more  shoes  than  his  family  ean  wear| 
what  do  they  with  the  surplus  of  their  respective  stocks  ?  They 
dispose  of  it  to  those  who  are  in  want  of  the  articles,  and  receive 
an  equivalent  in  return.  If  a  capitalist  has  more  gold  than  he 
requires  for  present  use,  does  he  complain  of  its  redundancy  1^^ 
No ;  he  places  it  out  with  those  who  are  in  want  of  it,  and  who 
will  pay  him  interest  for  its  employment.  Now  are  there  no 
means  of  placing  out  to  profit  the  surplus  of  that  part  of  our  national 
capital  which  consists  of  muscles  and  sinews,  of  skill,  strength, 
and  industry?  The  economist  will,  perhaps,  answer  No;-^h6 
will  point  to  the  unemployed  thousands  of  Ireland ;  to  the  £ng-« 
lish  paupers,  that  are  shut  up  all  the  day  like  cattle  in  poimds,' 
fed  at  the  cost  of  their  parishes,  but  purposely  prevented,  by  thia 
ingenious  contrivance  from  doing  anything  that  might  pay  for  theiv 
subsistence.  These  facts,  however,  prove,  at  the  very  utmost,  no 
more  than  that  there  is  not  a  sufficiency  of  actual  demand  far 
labour  in  England  and  Ireland,  compared  to  the  actual  supply. 
They  tell  the  most  resolute  disbeliever  in  the  possible  productive^ 
ness  of  the  hitherto  waste  acres  of  Britain  and  Ireland,  only  that 
there  are  in  these  islands  more  hands  than  can  be  profitably  enn 
ployed  there.  But  there  are  also  more  cotton*stufis,  and  more 
knives  and  scissors,  in  these  countries,  than  can  be  profitably  dis^ 
posed  of  there.  The  remedy,  in  the  one  case,  as  in  the  other, 
would  seem  to  be  to  export  the  article  from  a  country  where,  owing 
to  particular  circumstances,  its  production  exceeds  its  consump* 
tion,  to  one  where  the  reverse  is  the  case,  and  it  b,  consequently,' 
of  higher  value  than  in  its  native  place.  Are  there  no  good  mar^ 
kets  for  labour  left  in  the  world  ?— is  the  whole  globe  overstocked 
with  this  article  ?  So  far  from  it,  there  are  many  countries  where 
labour  would  produce  a  return  ten-fold  its  value  here.  There* 
are  soils  that  only  ask  to  be  fertilized  by  this  British  '  dnig,'  ta 
enable  them  to  repay  ten  times  the  cost  of  keeping  it  uselessly  at 
home.  While  in  Britain  thousands  are  supported  in  absolute' 
idleness,  and  other  thousands  are,  in  Ireland,  murdering  eaeh 
other  for  the  possession  of  some  miserable  plot  of  barren  soil,  on 
which,  by  hard  labour,  they  may  raise  a  coarse  and  scanty  sub* 
sistence,  there  exist  millions  upon  millions  of  fertile  acres  belong-* 
ing  to  the  British  empire,  unoccupied,  wholly  useless,  but  needing 
only  to  be  scratched  by  a  hasty  ploug^hare  to  throw  up  abun-. 
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iknt  crops  of  corn,  and  wine,  and  ml^  upon  which  our  redandant 
labouring  population  could  not  only,  by  their  now  profitless  and 
undemanded  labour,  maintain  themselves  in  comfort  and  plenty, 
instead  of  rags  and  indigence,  but  raise,  into  the  bargain,  an 
amount  of  surplus  produce  which  would  enable  them  to  beoome 
profitable  customers  to  those  who  remain  at  home ;  to  take  off, 
m  time,  our  cottons  and  cloths,  even  though  we  should  produce 
tfaem  twice  as  quickly  as  we  do  now. 

It  is  a  maxim  of  political  economy,  that  demand  and  supply 
will  in  the  long  run  find  their  level — ^that  there  cannot  be  a  per- 
manent demand  without  soon  occasioning  a  proportionate  supply. 
Why  is  it,  then,  that  the  great  demand  for  labour,  which  is  well 
known  to  exist  at  the  antipodes,  is  not  supplied  out  of  our  abun- 
dance here  ?  Is  it  the  distance  that  prevents  the  establishment  of 
the  equilibrium  ?  Not  so ;  for  it  is  not  greater  than  that  which 
does  not  prevent  our  receiving  tea  from  China,  or  sending  hard- 
ware to  India.  The  difference  between  the  value  of  a  labourer 
here  and  in  Australia  will  far  more  than  pay  his  frei^t.  But  you 
cannot  sell  him  when  you-  get  him  there  !  This  then,  after  all,  is 
the  only  reason  that  can  be  given  why  labour  is  not  exported  for 
the  profit  it  ought  to  yield ;  why  our  stout  and  able  workmen 
remain  at  home,  a  drug  and  a  burden  upon  Britain,  while  they  are 
worth  their  weight  in  silver  at  the  other  side  of  the  globe.  So  true 
is  this,  that  more  than  one  colonist  has  seriously  expressed  an 
opinion  that  no  other  measure  than  the  importation  of  slaves  can 
develop  the  real  resources  of  our  Australian  colonies*  But  let  us 
look  more  closely  at  this  mighty  difficulty. — True,  we  cannot 
purchase  a  labourer  like  a  horse,  carry  him  out  to  Port  Jackson, 
dXkd  sell  him  with  a  profit  on  the  whole  outlay ;  but  if  he  is  wilting 
to  go,  this  vrill  relieve  our  delicacy  from  scruples  about  purchasing 
or  stealing  him.  If  he  is  likewise  willing  and  able,  upon  arriving 
there,  to  pay  the  cost  of  his  passage  with  a  profit,  or  if  any  one  is 
willing  to  pay  it  for  him,  under  certain  conditions  on  his  part, 
what  more  is  wanting  to  make  him  as  valuable  an  article  for 
exportation  as  cloth  or  cutlery  ?  Ay,  but  there's  the  rub  ! — how 
to  secure  the  repayment  of  this  outlay  with  the  profit !  Labourers 
who  are  out  of  work,  and  starving  here,  may  promise  largely  in 
order  to  get  ferried  over  to  their  Eldorado :  they  may  be,  and 
thousands  are,  willing  to  subscribe  any  reasonable  articles  of  in- 
denture, binding  themselves  to  serve  the  person  who  pays  their 
passage,  or  his  nominee,  for  a  term  of  years,  until  the  debt  they 
have  incurred  is  fully  paid.  But  when  they  arrive,  they  find  the 
current  > wages  of  free  labourers  so  extremely  high,  that  they  are 
tempted  >  to  i  resort  to  every  imaginable  trick  and  knavery  to  break 
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their  engagement.  Abundant  difficulties^  in  fact^  of  this  kind  have 
been  practically  experienced,  or  the  exportation  of  labourers^  on 
these  terms,  would  have  been  long  since  in  general  use.  One 
cause  of  the  difficulty  is,  that  the  English  law  of  indenture,  and 
that  by  which  all  disputes  between  masters  and  servants  are  settled 
here,  does  not  prevail  in  the  colony  ;  where  a  servant,  neglecting 
his  work  or  breaking  his  indenture,  is  liable  to  a  pecuniary  penalty 
only,  not  a  personal  one ;  and  the  exaction .  of  that  pecuniary 
penalty,  which,  in  fact,  then  becomes  a  simple  debt,  is  in  practice 
found  next  to  impossible.  The  extension  of  the  English  law  to 
Australia,  by  an  order  in  council,  would  no  doubt  be  of  consi- 
derable service  in  facilitating  the  emigration  of  labourers  under 
indenture. 

But  this  is  at  best  but  a  faulty  mode  of  supplying  the  article* 
Constant  bickerings  vdll  always  be  taking  place  between  master  and 
man,  where  it  is  so  much  the  interest  of  the  former  to  over-work 
his  servant,  and  of  the  latter  to  get  quit  of  his  contract  by  inducing 
his  master  to  discharge  him  for  incapacity,  or  misbehaviour,  or  in 
any  way  he  can  contrive.  Moreover,  the  labourer,  under  this 
system,  will  do  as  little  work  as  he  can.  In  short,  there  will  be 
an  absolute  waste  of  much  time,  power,  skill,  and  expense,  which 
might  be  avoided,  if  the  labourer  could  be  left  free  to  hire  himself 
to  the  highest  bidder  for  his  work,  and  at  wages  that  would  increase 
with  the  skill  and  industry  he  exerted.  Now  it  is  by  no  means 
impossible  to  contrive  a  method  of  securing  the  repayment  of  the 
cost  of  conveying  labourers,  and  at  the  same  time  allow  them  to 
carry  their  labour  in  perfect  freedom  to  the  best  market  afforded 
by  dbe  colony.  But  for  this  purpose  individual  efforts  are  shown 
by  experience  to  be  inadequate  ;  and  this,  therefore,  appears  to  be 
precisely  one  of  those  conjunctures  in  which  it  is  desirable  for  the 
government  to  interfere,  and  direct  the  collective  power  and  sanc- 
tion of  the  state  to  the  accomplishment  of  an  object  evidently 
required  in  the  general  interest,  but  which,  from  the  necessity  erf* 
an  extended  and  organized  system,  and  the  support  of  law,  the 
peculiar  department  of  government,  is  not  attainable  by  individual 
exertion. 

More  than  one  mode  of  accomplishing  this  object  presents  itself. 
Government,  for  instance,  might  either  undertake  at  once  the 
expense  and  arrangements  for  conveying  labourers  to  the  colony, 
or,  leaving  this  to  trading  importers,  only  become  answerable  for 
the  repayment  of  the  passage-money,  either  at  once  or  by  instal- 
ments. An  office  might  for  this  purpose  be  appointed  in  the 
colony,  at  which  every  labourer,  as  he  arrived,  should  be  registered, 
— the  cost  of  his  passage,  with  that  of  insurance  on  his  livmg  long 
enough  to  repay  the  sum^  debited  to  him ;  and  he  might  then  be 
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sUoiifed  ta  work  where  mid  how  he  chose,  oti  the  sole  oonditiQii  ^ 
payiDg  a  certain  sum,  weekly  or  monthly,  to  government,  towarck 
the  redemption  of  the  debt  incurred  by  his  importation*  The 
coUection  of  these  instalments  from  labourers  scattered  over  the 
colony  could  be  effected  by  the  same  machinery  as,  and  would 
hardly  be  more  difficult  than,  the  collection  of  any  other  tax ;  and, 
at  all  events,  would  be  far  more  easily  effected  by  government 
than  by  individuals,  who  cannot  enforce  their  claims  but  by  boi^ 
rowing,  in  an  awkward  manner,  the  aid  of  government.  Bui 
should  this  plan  be  supposed  impracticable  or  unadvisable,  there 
are  other  tndirec^  ways  of  levying  the  same  sum,  in  such  a  manner 
that  it  shall  be  unfelt,  perhaps  unsuspected,  by  the  labourer  as  he 
pays  it.  It  is  not  now  we  have  to  learn,  for  the  first  time,  this 
art  of  legerdemain !  The  measure,  then,  which  we  would  pro- 
pose for  the  purpose,  is  a  general  tax  on  the  employmeiit  of 
labour  in  the  colony,  to  be  levied  upon  employers, 

A  tax  of  this  kind  would  be  readily  paid  by  capitsdists  if  they 
knew  that  its  produce  was  fairly  and  economically  expended  in 
the  introduction  of  fresh  labourers,  since  the  costs  of  cultivation 
would  be  by  no  means  increased — the  reduction  in  the  price  of 
labour  more  than  compensating  the  tax.  It  would  soon  be 
seen  that  the  tax  will  be  paid  only  in  appearance  by  employers,  who 
will  be  instantly  repaid  by  their  labourers  in  the  shape  of  a  dimi«* 
Bution  of  wages, — for  the  following  reason.  In  all  new  countries, 
where  fertile  land  is  to  be  had  on  easy  terms,  labour  always  obtains 
the  nMximum  of  payment ;  that  is,  it  keeps  up  to  the  highest  point 
at  which,  under  the  circumstances  of  climate,  soil,  competitiost 
markets,  &c.,  it  is  profitable  to  employ  it  A  tax  on  the  employ- 
ment of  labour  would  lower  this  point  by  rendering  labour  unpro-i 
fitable,  except  at  a  rate  diminished  by  exactly  the  amount  of  the 
tax :  wages  will,  therefore,  fall  to  this  extent,  and  the  tax  will  really 
be  paid  by  the  labourers  themselves ;  and  this  is  as  it  should  be. 
The  principle  is  surely  right  which  makes  the  labourer  himself 
responsible  for  the  expense  of  removing  him  from  a  country  where 
he  can  get  no  work,  even  at  starvation  pay,  to  one  where  wages 
are  so  high  as  to  enable  him,  by  the  industry  of  a  few  yean,  to 
set  up  as  a  capitalist  and  settler  himself.  The  pressure  of  the  tax 
upon  him  would  be  trifling,  and  being  indirectly  levied,  he  would 
never  be  aware  that  he  was  paying  it ;  the  wages  he  would  still 
receive  would  be  affluence  compared  to  his  condition  before  his 
removal  from  Britain;  and  no  objections  are,  therefore,  to  be 
anticipated  from  him.  Even  this  is  placing  a  tax,  for  such  a  pur** 
pose,  in  a  more  unfavourable  light  than  it  merits ;  since  in  reality 
it ,  HjcHikl  be  a  burden  on  no  one,  but  would  be  paid  out  of  the. 
pi^lit  made  by  the  €^lioatum  oflabowr,  ^aiuek$s  here,  to  land  iii 
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M«  co/My  wMih  only  regrutrw  labour  to  jproduoe  wealth.  The 
oecetsary  expenses  of  this  application  may  be  taken  out  of  the 
proceeds,  not  only  without  prejudice  to  any  of  the  parties  con- 
cerned, but  evidently  to  their  oonunon  advantage;  the  remaining 
profits,  which  would  not  otherwise  have  existed,  being  shared 
amongst  them.  If  the  produce  of  this  tax  were  mortgaged  ia 
advance— that  is,  a  sum  raised  upon  the  security  of  it — the  scheme 
might  be  immediately  commenced  on  a  large  scale,  without  the 
expenditure  of  a  single  farthing  from  the  national  purse :  it  would 
wholly  pay  its  own  expenses.  The  prospect  it  would  hold  out  to 
settlers  of  providing  a  regular  supply  of  labourers,  in  proportion 
as  they  are  wanted,  so  as  to  prevent  wages  reaching  to  an  extra- 
vagant price,  would  aflford  the  strongest  stimulus  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  capital  into  the  settlement ;  and  the  progress  of  colonization; 
under  such  auspices,  must  be  rapid,  uniform,  and  immediate.  To 
Britain  the  advantage  would  be  double: — Istly,  We  should  dispose 
of  our  surplus  stock  of  labourers,  not  only  without  the  slightest 
sacrifice,  hut  vfith  the  direct  and  immediate  saving  of  all  that  diey 
and  their  families  now  consume  in  idleness  at  home.  £dly,  We 
diould  acquire  a  new  and  thriving  nsarket  for  our  manufactures* 
The  very  individuals  who  are  a  burden  and  a  grievous  expense  to 
us  here,  will  be  converted  in  the  colony  into  certain  and  profitable 
custonaers,  raising  food  or  raw  materials  to  exchange  with  the 
labour  of,  perhaps,  an  equal  number  of  those  who  remain  at 
home.  And  for  these  advantages  what  is  to  be  paid  ?  Posi« 
lively  nothing :  a  simple  exercise  of  volition  by  government  might 
to-morrow  secure  them  all,  to  both  country  and  colony,  at  no 
cost  whatever.  They  will  flow  necessarily  from  the  establish* 
ment  of  an  organized  system,  sanctioned  by  government,  for  trans^ 
porting  labourers  out  of  this  country  to  meet  the  demand  for 
labour  in  Australia ;  the  expense  being  defrayed  out  of  the  dif*- 
ference  between  the  earnings  of  the  labourers  here  and  in  Aus^ 
India ;  and  being  but  a  small  fractional  part  of  that  difierence,  the 
remainder  will  be  divided  between  the  capitalist  and  the  labourer^ 
and  will  be  net  profit  to  the  community. 

We  repeat  that  it  is  because  government  alone  possesses  the 
power  of  raising  funds  for  the  accomplishment  of  an  object  of 
general  benefit,  ia  such  a  manner  as  shall  ensure  their  payment,  and 
that  without  a  murmur ;  while  individuals  have  to  struggle  with  a 
thousand  difficulties  in  procuring  such  payment,  even  with  the  aid 
of  government;  it  is  because  a  labourer  is  not,  like  a  bale  of 
cotton,  impassible,  and  to  be  sold  in  the  market  to  repay  his 
freight,  that  fixe  importation  of  labour  forms  an  exception  to  the 
general  rule,  as  to  the  expediency  of  leaving  den^nd  le  -supply 
itself   by  individual  competition,  and  renders  it  advi^cMe '  for 
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government  to  step  in  to  supply  the  colony  with  the  Itbourers 
it  so  much  needs,  out  of  the  abundance  >vith  which  we  are  glutted 
here, — repaying  itself,  by  the  simple  machinery  of  a  tax,  out  of 
the  profits  that  must  accrue  from  the  measure  to  all  the  parties 
concerned.  Even  were  other  means  adequate  to  the  purpose,  the 
security  and  regularity  which  would  attend  the  emigration  of 
labourers  under  government  auspices — the  certainty  of  the  absence 
of  fraud  and  imposition — the  facility  and  confidence  with  which 
both  voluntary  emigrants,  and  parishes  burdened  with  poor,  could 
apply  at  a  government  oflSce,  instead  of  to  speculating  traders — 
the  sanction  it  would  give  to  what,  under  the  idea  of  expcUriaiionf 
many  well-disposed  individuals  might  otherwise  refuse  to  counte> 
nance  or  engage  in — these,  and  many  other  advantages,  must 
render  a  scheme  of  emigration,  conducted  by  government,  incal- 
culably  preferable  to  any  other  mode  of  effecting  the  same  object. 

We  have  spoken  all  along  of  Australia,  because  it  is  the  cmly 
one  of  our  colonies,  with  the  exception  of  the  Cape,  to  which 
this,  or  indeed  any  scheme  for  exporting  labour,  will  apply. 
To  the  Canadas  it  is  inapplicable  by  reason  of  the  proximity  of 
the  United  States  ;  to  which  labourers,  after  they  have  been 
carried  out  at  the  expense  either  of  government  or  individuals, 
may,  and  of  course  would  migrate,  in  order  to  avoid  the  tax, 
or  the  repayment,  in  any  shape,  of  the  cost  of  their  passage. 
Probably  Mr.  Wilmot  Horton  foresaw  this,  and  was  thus  induced 
to  prefer  establishing  his  emigrants  as  colonists,  rather  than  as 
labourers.  However  this  may  be,  the  former  plan  has,  we  fear, 
been  proved  by  experience  to  be  erroneous.  The  expenses  are  at 
least  trebled :  the  cost  of  passage  being  all  that  an  emigrant  Za- 
bourer  requires ;  while  the  settler  must  have  advanced  to  him,  in 
addition,  a  twelvemonth's  rations,  land,  tools,  seed,  and  stock. 
Indeed,  the  result  of  the  experiment  already  instituted  has  shown, 
what  might  have  been  anticipated,  that  this  extraordinary  expense 
defeats,  in  most  cases,  its  own  object : — the  land,  stock,  took, 
and  rations,  advanced  by  government,  being  frequently  converted 
into  spirits,  and  the  settler  returning,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  to  his 
old  and  natural  condition  of  a  day  labourer,  but  with  habits  of 
intemperance  and  idleness,  induced  by  the  mistaken  liberality  i%itfa 
which  he  had  been  treated  at  the  outset.*  We  are  afraid  the 
instances  of  another  complexion,  to  which  we  referred  in  a  late 
Number,  in  reviewing  Mr.  Head's  little  book,  arfe  but  the  rare 
exceptions  to  a  very  general  rule. 

Giving  Mr.  Wilmot  Horton  the  highest  credit  for  the  excellence 
of  his  intentions,  and  the  undaunted  zeal  with  which  he  has  con- 

*  See  a  valuable  letter  from  a  tettler,  publiahed  in  Hali*i  Traveb  in  Aioenca. 
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tinued  to  reproduce  before  the  public  a  subject,  which,  we  scruple 
not  to  say,  ranks  in  the  first  order  of  national  importance,  we  yet 
cannot  avoid  thinking  this  defect  in  his  plans  to  be  radical,  and  to 
have  been  partly  the  cause  of  the  coldness  with  which  they  have 
been  hitherto  regarded  by  the  country  at  large,  and  the  unwilling- 
ness of  parliament  to  make  advances  for  the  purpose  of  prosecute 
ing  them  any  further.  The  feeling  of  indifference  to  anything 
like  a  government  scheme  of  emigration,  which  was  so  generally 
spread  by  the  faults  of  that  proposed  last  year,  will  not,  however, 
we  hope,  prevent  the  adoption  of  an  organized  system  of  emi- 
gration, such  as  we  are  now  recommending, — an  emigration  of 
labouren  not  colonists,  to  supply  the  demands  for  labour  of  settling 
capitalists, — an  emigration  whichjfrom  the  first,  will  pay  its  own 
expenses.  !Nor  do  we  believe  there  is  a  man  in  England  more 
likely  to  lend  efficient  assistance  to  this  plan,  than  Mr.  W.  Hoi*ton 
himself,  provided  he  shall  be  satisfied  that  it  deserves  the  prefer- 
ence over  that  which  he  originally  proposed;  nor,  indeed,  what- 
ever specific  plan  may  be  ultimately  adopted,  will  the  world  refuse 
to  his  name  the  highest  honours  connected  with  the  realization  of 
the  general  scheme. 

To  determine  what  amount  of  tax  will  be  necessary  for  the 
purpose,  requires  more  detailed  information  on  the  current  rate 
of  wages,  and  prices^ of  provisions,  in  the  colony,  than  we  at  this 
moment  can  lay  our  hands  on ;  but  we  submit  the  following  as 
a  rough  estimate,  tending,  at  least,  to  show  that  a  very  mode- 
rate imposition  will  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  A  tax  of  but 
sixpence  per  day  on  every  labourer  would  provide  ample  funds 
for  the  annual  exportation  of  a  large  number,  without  the  least 
risk  of  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  this  country.  For,  supposing  each 
labourer  to  work  on  an  average  but  seven  years  before  he  retires 
or  dies,  the  produce  of  this  tax  upon  his  employment  during  that 
term,  would,  if  mortgaged,  yield  upwards  oioOL,  a  sum  more  than 
sufficient  to  defray  the  passage  of  a  man  and  his  wife  to  New 
South  Wales.  Let  us  suppose,  what  we  believe  is  not  far  from 
the  truth,  that  the  united  colonies  of  the  Cape,  New  Soutli  Wales, 
and  VanDiemen's  Land,  possess  at  present  a  population  of  10,000 
labourers,  a  tax  of  sixpence  a-head,  per  day,  would,  in  the  first 
year,  produce  near  80,000i.,  which,  even  without  anticipating  the 
produce  of  future  years,  would  carry  over  about  2000  young  la- 
bourers with  tlieir  wives.  But  since  the  number  of  labourers  im- 
ported would  be  immediately  liable  to  the  tax,  adding  twenty  per 
cent,  to  its  amount,  and  that  those  already  there  are  rapidly  mul- 
tiplying their  numbers,  the  aggregate  annual  increase  of  the  tp^, 
from  these  combined  causes,  can  hardly  be  less  than  thirty  per  cent. 
Next  year,  therefore,  2600  couples  may  be  imported  ;  in  the  third 
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year,  3380 ;  in  die  fourth,  4400 ;  in  die  fifth,  near  6000 ;  and  id 
on,  if  they  are  wanted,  in  a  rapidly  increasing  ratio.  It  is  the  proi* 
pect  of  this  great  future  increase  of  the  returns  of  the  tax,  which 
induces  us  to  propose  that  they  should  be  mortgaged  at  the  be- 
ginning, for  the  purpose  of  commencing  the  exportation  at  once 
on  a  large  scale.  But  an  experiment  will,  perhaps,  be  advisable 
at  first,  to  ascertain  what  quantity  of  labour  can  be  absorbed  and 
maintained  by  the  present  demands  This  is  clear^  that  with  the 
increased  importation,  the  demand  for  labourers  there  will  in* 
crease :  in  the  first  place,  owing  to  the  inducement  which  chefynim 
af  labour  added  to  ckeapness  of  land  will  hold  out  to  settliot 
capitalists;  in  the  next,  by  the  rapid  accumulation  of  capital 
within  the  colony,  from  the  high  profits  these  advantages  will  oc- 
casion there ;  and,  lastiy,  from  the  labourers  themselves,  after  a 
few  years'  service,  becoming  candidates  for  grants  of  land,  and 
employers  of  labour,  out  of  the  savings  of  their  wages. 

One  of  the  pamphlets  named  at  the  head  of  tiiis  article  *  is  pub- 
lished for  the  purpose  of  bringing  forward  a  plan  similar  to  the 
above,  but  substituting  for  the  tax  on  the  employment  of  labour,  a 
tax  on  rents,  and  a  high  price  on  all  lands  granted  by  govenmieat. 
The  latter  part  of  the  proposal  is  a  nec^sary  condition  to  the 
obtaining  any   proceeds   from  the  former  ;    for  where   land  of 
the  best  quality  is  to  be  had  for  nothing,  there  can  be  no  rents. 
But   the  effect  of  this  high  price  must  infalUbly  be  to  force 
the  employment  of  capital  upon   inferior  soils  already  appro* 
priated,  instead  of  the  best  now  lying  waste.     To  determine 
this  waste  of  capital,  for  it  is  nothing  less,  can  hardly  be  a 
wise  measure.     Again,  since  the  tracts  of  land  already  appropri- 
ated, though  not  cultivated,  are  very  large,  government  would 
not  be  able  to  dispose  of  a  single  new  grant  at  the  hi^  price 
mentioned,  until  every  acre  of  these  private  estates  had  been  soU 
at  the  same,  or  a  somewhat  lower  price,  and  reduced  to  cultiva- 
tion.   Many  years  must  elapse  before  this  takes  place,  if  it  should 
ever  happen;  and,  in  the  meantime,  the  ovmers  of  tiiese  estates 
would  be  the  only  gainers  by  the  measure,  while  the  sale  of 
government  lands  would  produce  nothing.     Moreover,  since  it  is 
die  extreme  cheapness  of  the  most  fertile  land  which  forms  the 
main  inducement  to  settlers,  we  have  no  doubt,  that  to  insist  on  a 
high  purchase  price  for  government  grants  would  put  an  effectual 
stop  to  the  migration  of  settlers  and  capital  to  that  colony  in  which 
the  experiment  was  tried,  and  divert  the  stream  of  colonization  to 
North  or  South  America,  or  wherever  land  was  to  be  had  on  more 
favourable  terms.     A  tax  on  rent,  without,  at  the  same  time, 
raising  the  price  of  lands,  if  proposed  as  a  means  for  defra^^ing  the 

*  Statement  ^f  the  Objects  of  a  Katioiial  Golonkatkm  Soaetft   Btdgiray.    1990. 
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expense  of  immediately  impohing  labourerSi  is  peHecdy  futile^ 
since  at  present  rent  does  not  exist,  except  in  the  shape  of  interest 
on  capital  expended  on  clearing  land  and  erecting  buildings.  To 
tax  thisy  with  a  view  to  stimulate  colonization^  in  other  words,  the 
expenditure  of  more  capital  in  the  same  way,  would  be  eminently 
unwise. 

•  For  these  reasons  we  cannot  approve  of  the  means  proposed 
by  Mr.  Oouger  for  raising  an  emigration  fund,  but  think  it  more 
advisable  to  resort  to  a  tax  on  labour,  which  is  not  open  to  any 
such  objections,  is  more  simple,  and  goes  more  directly  to  the 
point ;  the  money  paid  out  of  the  price  of  labour  in  the  colony 
being  immediately,  or  rather  previously,  employed  in  providing  a 
firesh  supply  of  the  article.  So  far,  therefore,  from  offering  any 
impediment  to  the  introduction  of  capital  by  settlers,  the  produce 
of  the  tax  being  expended  in  increasing  the  supply,  and  therefore 
keeping  down  the  price  of  labour,  it  would  give  the  utmost  en- 
couragement to  the  cultivation  of  fresh  land,  and  the  employment 
of  more  labourers,  to  the  immediate  increase  of  the  tax,  and,  con^ 
•eqoently,  of  the  supply.  The  consumption  of  food  by  the  new 
kbourers  would  take  off  the  surplus  produce  raised  by  those  pre- 
viously imported^  and  a  beneficial  cirele  of  cause  and  effect 
would  thus  be  created,  tending  to  advance  the  cultivation  of  the 
colony  in  an  accelerated  ratio,  and  to  the  ultimate  production  of  a 
result  which  almost  defies  exaggeration. 

With  regard  to  what  forms  a  main  topic  in  Mr.  Oouger*s 
pamphlet,  namely,  the  necessity  of  preventing  the  dispersion  o( 
the  inhabitants  of  a  new  country,  we  think  the  tendency  to  such 
spreading,  and  its  *  barbarizing  effect,'  both  very  much  exag- 
gerated, and  that  whatever  degree  of  '  concentration'  is  desirable^ 
may  be  secured  by  other  means  than  the  imposing  a  high  price  on 
grants  of  land*  It  is  true  that  the  passion  for  a  wild,  roving,  and 
savage  life  is  seen  to  be  occasionally  powerful  in  colonists,  and 
may  grow  by  indulgence  ;  but  we  are  not  inclined  to  think  it  will 
be  found  to  prevail  strongly  among  those  who  are  transplanted 
from  a  country  like  Britain,  where  they  have  been  habituated  to 
the  division  of  labour,  and  made  practically  acquainted  with  its 
advantages.  If  left  to  themselves,  such  persons,  we  think,  will 
hardly  spread  further  than  is^  necessary  to  enable  them  to  make 
the  most  of  their  labour  and  capital,  to  produce  the  greatest  quan 
tity  of  wealth  to  each  individual,  which  must  coincide,  in  the  ag* 
greggtei  with  the  greatest  increase  of  wealth  to  the  whole.  The 
wants  of  social  intercourse  and  aid,  of  protection  from  the  na-* 
lives,  of  roads,  markets,  stores,  tradesmen,  and  occasional 
labourers,  will  be  felt  too  strongly  by  all  to  allow  of  their  being 
^  spread/  as  Mr.  Gouger  anticipates^  '  over  the  colonial  wastes, 
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and  degenerating  into  half  savages/  But  if  it  be  ^  a  cer^uo  ex 
tent  desirable  to  enforce  concentration,  it  may  be  easily 'provided 
for  by  a  guarded  disposal  of  the  grants  of  land,  at  a  price  so;ne- 
thing  more  than  nominal,  as  five  shillings  per  acre ;  and  the  ahn^' 
ation  of  conditions  capable  of  being  strictly  enforced,  with  re||ranl 
to  their  effectual  cultivation,  communications,  8cc.  The  end  will 
be  obtained  in  this  way  far  better  than  by  requiring  a  high  pur- 
chase price  for  land  ;  which  1st,  will  not  prevent  those  who  prefer 
a  wild  to  a  civilized  life,  from  settling  as  squatters  without  title  ; 
2d,  will  force  the  employment  of  capital  on  inferior  soils  now  ap- 
propriated ;  3d,  will  produce  no  revenue  till  every  acre  of  land 
now  private  praperty  is  sold  or  cultivated ;  4th,  will  decidedly  dis- 
couhage  ccjonization  by  capitalists,  without  whom  no  progress  can 
be  made  at  all :  for,  as  Adam  Smith  has  correctly  stated,  the 
essential  elements  of  rapid  colonization  are  dear  labour  and  dtea^ 
land;  for  the  obvious  reasons  that  the  latter  forms  the  most  power- 
ful'attraction  to  capitalists,  the  former  to  labourers.  The  high 
price  of  labour,  also,  by  making  a  large  family  a  source  of  wealth 
to  every  man,  gives  the  highest  encouragement  to  the  increase  of 
the  col6nial  population ;  while  '  the  cheapness  and  plenty  of  gpod 
land  encourage  improvement,  and  enable  the  proprietor  to  pay 
those  high  wages.  In  those  wages  consists  almost  tne  whole  price 
of  the  land ;  and  though  they  are  high,  considered  as  wages  of 
labour,  they  are  low,  conaidered  as  the  price  pf  what  is  so  very, 
valuable.  What  encourages  the  progress  of  population  and  im- 
provement encourages  that  of  real  wealth  and  greatue3s.^ ' '  * 

Nature  has  supplied  us  in  our  colonies  with  an  almost 'iSjBlimited 
extent  of  fertile  land.  Capitalists  are  ready  and  anxiod^  to ,  avail 
themselves  of  it.  All  that  is  wanted  is  a  sufficient  supply, of 
labourers, — of  those  labourers  whose  numbers  at^  s^ /redufidant 
at  home  that,  under  existing  circumstances, — ^for  \^e  'must'repeat 
that  we  have  great  doubts  whether  this  is  necessarily  the  ctie, — 
employment  cannot  be  found  for  them  on  terms  that  Will  Veep 
life  together.  This  supply,  then,  is,  in  the  intereirt  'of '  both 
countries,  the  great  object  which  government  ou^t  to  have  in 
view.  And  in  order  to  raise  a  fund  for  this  purpose,*  what 
method  is  more  apposite  and  less  likely  to  discourage  either  capi- 
U^lists  or  labourers,  than  a  small  tax  levied  on  the  value  of  the 
labour  which  its  expenditure  conveys  to  the  colony  ?  Such  ii  tax 
will  be  as  readily  paid  by  the  employers  of  labour,  as  are  the  mer- 
chants' charges  of  importation  on  any  other  article  in  great  req[uest 
by  the  consumer. '  .  =    ■ 

In  other  respects,  Mr.  Gouger's  pamphlet  is  worthy  of 'great 

attention,  displaying,  as  it  does,  many  novel  views, on  the  irbpftn- 

•  Wealth  of  Nations.    Book  IV.  ^p.  vii. 
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am  question  of  the  means  by  which  the  pressure  of  population 
on  states  may  be  turned  from  a  curse  into  a  blessing.  The  cal- 
culationsy  in  particular,  of  the  numbers  which  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  remove  in  order  to  maintain  the  resident  population  at  that 
limit  which  will  afford  a  comfortable  subsistence  to  all,  merit  the 
utmost  consideration. 

It  is  observed,  that  by  selecting  for  emigration  young  persons 
of  both  sexes  previous  to  their  marrying,  the  same  effect  would 
be  produced  in  checking  the  increase  of  the  residents,  as  if  many 
times  the  number  were  taken  at  a  more  advanced  age,  when  a 
large  proportion  of  them  are,  perhaps,  past  procreation,  or  have 
already  produced  a  family.  Thus  suppose  the  population  of 
twenty  millions  to  increase  annually  four  per  cent.,  by  which  it 
would  double  itself  in  twenty  years,  the  highest  rate  of  increase 
ever  alledged  by  Mr.  Malthus  himself  to  exist  in  any  country. 
Suppose,  too,  the  annual  number  of  marriages  in  proportion  to 
the  whole  population  to  be  as  one  to  one  hundred ;  which  is  pro- 
bably rather  above  than  below  the  truth ;  two  hundred  thousand 
couples  will  marry  every  year.  By  exporting  four  per  cent,  of 
that  number,  or  eight  thousand  couples,  the  annual  increase  would 
take  place  in  the  colony  instead  of  in  die  mother  country.  The 
expense  of  transporting  an  adult  to  the  Cape  or  Australia  averages 
€0/. ;  thereforey  for  320,000/.  annually  laid  out  in  this  way, 
the  population  of  Great  Britain  might  be  maintained  at  its  present 
number,  even  though  the  tendency  of  it^  population  to  increase 
should  equal  that  assumed  by  Malthus  respecting  countries  like 
North  America.  But  since  the  actual  ratio  of  increase  in  the 
British  islands  is  not  more  than  one  half  of  this,  the  expenditure 
of  half  that  sum,  or  about  l60,000L,  would  wholly  prevent  any 
increase.  Were  the  proposed  tax  on  labour  imposed  on  the  co- 
lonies, and  the  sum. of  l60,000/.  raised  for  a  few  years  on  the 
secnrity  of  its  proceeds,  until  the  number  of  labourers  in  the  colony 
had  brought  the  tax  up  to  that  annual  amount,  the  increase  of 
our  population  might  be  at  once  effectually  stopped. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  this  is  not  enough,  for  that  the  existing 
number  is  too  great  We  must  read  and  study  Mr.  Sadler's  forth- 
coming work  before  we  pionounce  it  to  be  too  great  absolutely  ; 
— ^bttt  suppose  we  grant  all  that  is  asked.  What  then  can  be 
easier  than  to  reduce  it  by  an  excess  in  the  annual  exportation 
beyond  the  number  required  to  prevent  an  increase  ?  Thus,  if 
a  second  sum  of  1 60,0001.  were  applied  to  this  purpose  for  the 
first  five  or  ten  years,  the  population  would  be  annually  diminished 
in  the  same  proportion  in  which  it  at  present  increases ;  a  process 
which,  aa  it  would  depopulate  the  country  entirely  in  about  forty 
V0I..XLI1I.  NO.  Lxxxv.        T  years, 
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j»ar8»  will  clearly  be  sufficient   to  thin  the  popiUation  to  soy  de- 
sirable extent. 

If  we  consider  that  the  poor-rate  of  England  alone  amounts 
annually  to  above  seven  millions,  of  which  a  large  proportion  is 
apent  in  supporting  unemployed  labourers ;  and  that  of  the  re*- 
mainder  much  must  be  saved  by  a  measure  which  would  almost 
wholly  banish  want  from  the  country,  we  shall  think  such  a. result 
cheaply  purchased  at  an  expense  of  about  5O0,00OZ.,  or  of  double 
that  sum,  (should  the  correctness  of  our  calculations  be  doubted,) 
were  it  even  to  fall,  as  we  have  shown  it  need  not,  upon  the  mother 
eountry.  And  this  will  help  us  to  form  some  conception  of  the 
prodigious  benefit  that  must  result  from  the  establishment  of  a  syste- 
matic exportation  of  marriageable  couples  on  this  principle,  inde- 
pendent of  the  advantage  to  be  anticipated  from  the  creation  of  a 
new  market  for  our  manufactures  in  the  rapidly  increasing  popu- 
lation of  the  colony. 

Though  we  consider  a  tax  on  colonial  rents  inapplicable  to 
the  purpose  of  forming  an  emigration  fund,  we  are  willing  to 
allow,  and  it  is  a  subject  which  ought  long  ago  to  have  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  ministers,  that,  in  a  more  advanced  stage, 
a  portion  of  such  rents  may  form  a  very  proper  subject  of  tax- 
ation; nay,  may  without  injury  to  any  one,  and  with  the  greatest 
advantage  to  the  community,  be  taken  by  government  as  a 
substitute  for  other  sources  of  necessary  revenue.  We  hppe, 
indeed,  that  this  consideration  will  be  borne  in  mind  in  the 
disposal  of  all  future  grants,  in  which  either  a  quit-rent  might 
be  reserved  of  twenty  or  twenty-five  per  cent,  on  the  annual 
rent,  without  prejudice  to  the  settler ;  or,  which  would  be  far 
better,  the  grants  might  be  made  only  for  long  terms,  renew- 
able every  ten  years,  at  a  fixed  number  of  years'  purchase. 
A  permanent  and  increasing  source  of  revenue  would  thus  be 
opened  to  the  future  government  of  the  country,  so  as  wholly  to 
prevent  the  necessity  of  those  injurious  schemes  of  taxation,  by 
which  the  employment  of  capital  and  industry  is  so  generally  and 
unfortunately  burdened  in  all  old  countries.  The  difference,  in 
present  value,  between  this  kind  of  property  .and  a  grant  in  fee, 
would  hardly,  in  any  degree,  check  the  investment  of  capital  in 
its  improvement  and  cultivation.  This,  however,  is  a  digression 
from  the  immediate  subject  of  discussion. 

We  think  it  quite  possible  to  agree  in  opinion  with  Mr.  Mai* 
thus,  and  the  other  writers  on  population,  who  maintain  the  pro- 
position that,  cateris  paribus,  numbers  uniformly  increase  with 
the  means  of  subsistence,  and  diminish  with  their  diminution — and 
yet  to  deduce,  ffom  their  own  premises,  a  very  different  inference 
from  that  adopted  by  the  authors  in  -question.     They  all  aifue, 
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tbat  to  prerenC  fli«  sufferings  from  want  and  disease,  which  must 
accompany  the  struggles  of  a  population  against  those  Kmits  to  its 
inereaae,  which  consist  in  a  deficiency  of  food,  endeavour  should 
be  made  to  prevent  it  by  checks  of  a  milder  character,  such  fts 
■Eloral  restraint,  and  the  exercise  of  a  prudential  abstinence  from 
marriage.     Our  inference,  on  the  contrary,  from  the  same  pre- 
mises, would  be,  that  the  endeavour  should  be  applied  not  to 
Hmit  the  number  of  feeders,  but  to  increase  the  supply  of  food. 
Granting  all  they  ask  as  to  the  tendency  of  mankind  to  multiply, 
wa  should  still  deny  utterly  the  necessary  tendency  of  this  mul- 
tiplication to  produce  suffering,  and  the  consequent  propriety  of 
checking  it.     We  should  deduce,  from  their  own  statements  con- 
eaming  the  prodigious  activity  of  the  principle  of  population^ 
the  expediency,  not  of  establishing  new  checks,  but  of  removing 
that  which  now  principally  opposes  the  spread  of  population  and 
hnman  happiness, — namely,  the  difficulty  of  procuring  subsist- 
ence.    Unless  it  could  be  said  that  the  world  is  already  fully  . 
peopled,  and  that  all  its  fertile  soils  are  in  cultivation,  ^e  pro- 
Mem  would  seem  to  us  to  be,  not  how  to  diminish,  but  how 
la  disperse ;  not  to  exterminate,  but  to  locate  in  the  most  ad- 
Tantageotts  positions;  not  to  lessen  the  number  of  consumers^ 
Vat  to  increase  the  means  of  consumption.     So  long  as  there 
IS  any  uncultivated  comer  of  the  globe  where  the  labour  of  a 
womn  can  procure  an  abundance  of  food  for  himself  and  his  fa- 
mily, ft  is  too  early  to  attempt  to  control  the  wise  provisions 
which  nature,  in  her  benevolence,  has  established  for  the  in- 
oraaie  of  our  species;   that  is,  for  augmenting  the   mass   of 
rational  happiness.     How  foolish,  then,  is  it,  if  not  impious,  to 
devise  sdiemes  for  checking  population  at  present,  when  Britain 
ofen«-*-(laying  her  domestic  wastes,  and  the  possibility  of  im- 
proving her  internal  agriculture,  entirely  out  of  view) — possess^, 
m  her  colonies,  sufficient  fertile  and  unoccupied  land  to  supply 
food,  with  proper  cultivation,  to  twenty  times  the  twenty  mil- 
ttens  which  are  now  complained  of  as  too  numerous !     ft  will 
nat  be  seriously  urged,  that,  the  globe  being  limited,  and  the 
possible  increase  of  mankind  unlimited,  except  by  fiamine,  we 
•ugbt  to  begin  now  to  anticipate  and  provide  for  the  struggle  that 
ages  hence  may  be   maintained  by  its  population   against  the 
failure  of  subsistence.     We  may  safely  leave  so  distant  a  fbture 
to  Ae  same  Providence  which  has  brought  us  progressively  for- 
ward to  Ae  point  of  improvement  where  we  are,  and  in  A^hich 
Me  acre  of  ground  vrill  even  now  support  many  times  the  niimber 
0  individuab  which  it  did  only  a  few  centuries  back. 

Tha  population  writers  have,  throughout  their  arguments,  gone 
Ike  aasumptton,  ratiier  implied  than  expressed,  that  every 
T  2  nation 
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MKiontiflrJiatttedltocierltki  fix»(i  boundaries.  Bert  tkciHB9ati(4M« 
b  a  ham  k^podweisy  utterly  «t  variance  wifdi  the ifabt^-  IciM^M 
no  fauwjntoraVhunian^tordiiviaei to  forbid  a  people  fmnJenhiv^ag 
its  I  terrk^ry  sit'  iu  uumb^s ;  iiKvease.^  Had  Adaor  o^  •  Noab  i  iu»> 
ludril^^arguied  like>  thdniy  and  succeeded  in  penwading  their  soAs 
to>aubmit'to  prndenteal  restrainty  and  be  careful  not  to  o^eNpe^pAe 
paradiae  or  the  arky  ^iMhere  «bonld  we  have  been  naw^  and  loluit 
>«OHld  tbe  world  have  mnaiacd  ?*^A  wilderness,  on  peopled  only 
byibnites*  If  a  society  cmffers  from  the  pressure  of  population^  if 
ita  membeits  are  too  ckeely  packed,  what  ia  to  prevent  it  from 
draftmg  its -aQpefflttityio  other  lands,  where  nature  is  prodigd  of 
her  bountfy  imd  the  loxoriaat  soil  ntns  now  to  waste,  but  onfy 
asks  the  hand  of- man  to.  produce  an  abundance,  not  of  food 
merely^ :  but  of  comfbrts  and  luxuries  ? 

It.uiilLhe  aaid^  for/ it  is  (he  only  answer,  that  these  lands  lie  at 
a  distance  from  the  older  and  densely-peopled  countries ;  and  tha 
able4)odied  'pnuf>eff>  who  is  starving  in  ^e  midst  t>f  the  latter,  is, 
hy  JammmftpatKriyi  deprived  of  the  means  of  transportiug  hinisdf 
l)»jthfi«foEmef«./  And  ia  it  come  to  this?  After  .all  our  vaunted 
advances)  in*  stft,  in  soienoe,  io  morals,  is  Europe  stilf  at  such  a 
pomtoT  bsfbarous  and  almost  in£antine  aimpliGity^  that  in  those 
efien  aanong  her  states,  which  are  at  the  head  of  civilization,  an 
object^, coAfessediy  for  the  general  benefit,' murt  be-fafiegone,  be- 
canise  it  cannot  be  attained  by  individacd  <effoitts;i  that >  nations 
poasessed  of  wealth  beyond  the  imagination  of  Ccosflfets,*i#lHiBego^ 
yemments  expend  vast  revenues  in, maHitaiDiing' (the i dignity  and 
splendour  of  ^ones,  and  other  f'ndired' modes  of  benefiriag  Aeir 
people,  ^ow  a  large  proportion  of  that  people  to  duf  g.oii;a  nubei^ 
able  and  useless  existence  from  day  to  day,  a>>biirdcsi  to  theak** 
selves^  and  to  the  wealthi^  classes,  whose  property  th^*  consume, 
without  any  return,  merely  because  those  destitute 'indivifhlals  can- 
not, unassisted,  remove  themeelneB  to  those  shores,  wherp  ^cty  would 
infallibly  become  a  source  of  wealth  and  happiness  .to/  themsshres 
and  the  mother  country?  Can  it  be  that  •natidas:L;haira:  imt  yeC 
demised  so  obvious  a  method  for  turning  .the  inoroB^liofi  line 
numbers  ta  advantage,  as  the  establishment  of^aisystem/of^ilsda** 
nization,  by  which  a  general  curse  may  be  ^convartecbiiinto  :a 
gpeoeraV  blming-t^a  herd  of  idle,  criminal,  andiwr^tohed  pauper^ 
into  a  band  of  happy,  industrious,  and  thriving  tcustomers,?  s.^'i^ 

We  eaanot  allow  that  eithsr  the  government  or  rtke  legislateiv 
understand  the  nature  of  the  duties  (lifj  lififi  fi  Mnilqitriiljii|  glufniss 
rightly  view  their  interest  as  private  individuals,  if  they  are  not 
aware  that  the  condition  of  the  labouring  class — the  great  bulk 
of  the  people — ought  to  be  the  A^  and  -tnost  important  object  of 
their  solicitude.    That  this  class  is  at  present  in  a  most  depr^sed 
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.««iMl(degnddb  Bkkte,  is  pcOTed  by  the  rtpoits  W  tbetr  own 
«itta^;  and. It. is  most  certain  that^  in  a.oeiittlryjpoaseMedof 
fiicbi.Vasti'wealtk  and  reflnurces,  dui  can  ^nly  bfi- owtag^to  the 
luilliaesf^oif  ber.institiitiDnSy  or  the  nunuaflagenieiit  of  her  rmlen. 
-Tbe  light  of  prapeit^  itself  is  sttbeenrieot  to  the^  general' welfare ; 
and  that  weUare  is  clearly  not  promoted  by  a  dia&butiontof  pio- 
pecty.Mrbicb  confers  princely  wealth  on  a  few,  and*  condeaiDs  the 
induitiioua  multitude,  by  whom  that  wealth  is  fab#ioated>  to  ihe 
alteroative  of  hopeless  toil  or  abject  pauperism*  The  veiymuhip 
Ittde  itself  is^  or  shortly  Mill  be,  capable  of  reasoning  thm*  Intel- 
tigeqce  is  spreading  fast  even  among  ibis  degraded  ckas^-^antttUir 
fince^  which  offers  the  firmest  security  for  their  peaceable  conduct, 
Sf accompanied  by  an  interest  in  the  maintenance  ■  of. established 
order,  but  which  is  to  be  dreaded  by  aH  who  are'  so linterested, 
when  the  spirits  whom  it  animates  have  leverything  toiglun,-and 
nothing  to  lose,  by  convulsion  and  anarchy^  <    •>,,,. 

I/»  under  the  influence  of  these  ideas,  the  JkgialaAuris* -should 
fiwaeallj  apply  itself  to  the. task  of  ameliorating  the  condition  of 
the  JoKRer.  orders,  we  consider  the  first  and  moat  indispensable  step 
iD.bcy  the  placing  the  poor  of  Ireland  on  the  same  footing*  with 
those  of  Great'  Britain,  with  respect  to  parochial  relief ;  so  as  .to 
take  ifrmn.  the  latter  the  intolerable  burden  of  supporting' the  sor* 
plus  labouress  of  Ireiand  in  addition  to  her  own.  Of  equal  im- 
pQitance  with  this. measure  is  the  correction  of  the^  illegal  and 
abominable  ^buaey  which,  in*  some  districts,  taints  the  adminiftraf 
turn  of  the.  EnglidLipoorrJew,  and  turns  to  poison  what,  properiy 
used,  iaa  salutary  and  beneficial  provision*  So  long  as  these*  two 
grsatibutaimpfe  tmpneveoients  are  uneffeoted,  we  must  despair 
of  aetiag  any  permanent  or  real  improvement  in  the  comiition  of 
tbeiiwodiittg iiclass,  whatever  other  remedies  may  be  adopted. 
Tlnselst[^p8itaken,:it  will  remain  to  remove  the  existing  redun* 
d^ooyrofifKqmlationby  such  measures  as  we  have  ventured  to  re» 
sommendp  via.  <*^i.  A  general  titheM:ompo«tion  act ;  andalrill 
for  fiunlitatAdg-lbe  incloaure  of  wastes,  and  their  cultivation  by 
panochial  ipaupers :  £.  The  removal  of  those  taxes  which  press 
pemdiaudyfion  hibonr-^to  be  replaced  either  by  a  property  tax,  or 
byonaddrate> taxes  on  the  bosses  used  in  agriculture,  and  on  ma^ 
^pTif}  'And>  lastly>  .a  jjslematic  exportation.of  bbourerato  onr 
coIonie^,^par4icularIyi  Australia  and  die  Cape,  carried  (m  by  go- 
vernment,, and  defrayed  by  a  tax  on  the  value  of  the  labenr  ex<- 
poptedy  9nd  cmplojed  there*  >  i 
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ib^-r.  IX»-T^1.  Th<mfiht9onthePremUl>ktrm$.  Lowim.  iMf. 
•^  An  In^iry  iHi0  the  Nature,  Extent,  emd  Causm  •f  Ae  Di^ 

tre98  nnm  1^^.     Loadoo.  18£9. 
%  Om  the  Duire9sed  State  of  the  Comdry.     Bj  a  MorcbMi. 

London^  1830. 

ON  two  points,  we  presume,  no  doubt  can  be  said  any  long^ 
to  itfnain ; — first,  that  the  difficulties  under  which  the  pr6- 
tloctite  classes  of  this  country  have  for  some  time  laboured  prevail^ 
in  Tarioos  degrees  of  intensity,  throughout  the  whole  ciyilized 
wrorid;  and,  secondly,  that  one  great  proximate  cause  of  those 
'difiicultics  is  the  progressive  fall  in  the  money-price  of  aH  com- 
siodities.  It  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  as  many  different  solution 
should  have  been  offered  as  there  are  different  countries  which 
suffer  under  the  visitation,  and  as  there  are,  in  each  country,  dilBferent 
Opinions,  interests,  and  political  parties.  Thus,  in  France,  and 
in  the  United  States,  the  existing  restrictions  on  commerce, — in 
England,  '  free  trade,'  the  *  com  laws,'  and  *  Mr.  Peel's  bill,' 
have  severally  been  strenuously  accused  of  having  engendered  the 
fvii.  We  are  far,  indeed,  from  underrating  the  importance  of 
ih^se,  and  other  similar  influences,  within  their  proper  sphere ; 
but  the  incongruity,  in  accounting  for  a  general  effect  by  causes, 
•tbe  operation  of  which  is  confined  within  so  much  narrower  Hmit^ 
4a  sufficiently  obvious. 

Tbe  influence  of  peace, — more  especially  of  a  general  peaca 
avcceeding  a  general  war, — is  entitled  to  more  consideration. 
Id  various  ways  peace  operates  to  reduce  the  costs  of  production, 
or  the  natural  price  of  comnoodities ;  but  although  such  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  cost'price  may,  in  its  progress^  be  productive  of  soma 
Uttle  loss  to  the  holders  of  stocks,  there  can  be  no  doubt  tfiat  its 
general  effect  on  the  condition  of  the  community  at  large  is  de- 
cidedly beneficial,  as  it  is  advantageous  to  the  consumer  without 
being  prejudicial  to  the  producer.  For  if  A.  can  mairafacture 
two  pairs  of  stockings,  and  B.  two  yards  of  linen,  at  the  same  cost 
as  formerly,  respectively,  one  pair  of  stockings  and  one  yard  of 
tmea,  it  is  evident,  first,  that  A.  is  not  injured  by  selling  the  stock?- 
■inga  he  produces  at  one  half  of  their  former  price,  and  secondly, 
tfcat  he  IS  benefited  by  the  reduced  price  at  which  he  can  now 
procure  the  linen  which  he  consumes  ;  and  thus  B.  vke  versiy  and 
so  oil  throughoiit  the  whole  series,  whatever  be  its  extent.*  It 
-Imm  been  said,  however,  that  peace  has  moreover  caused  'over- 
production,' whereby  the  market  pricee  of  commodities  have  he^n 
generally  depressed  below  their  cost  prices.  Temporary  gluts 
in  particular  commodities  of  particular  markets,  certainly  have 

*  Vide  Storch,  Coun  d'Economie  Politique.    Paris  edition,  1. 1  p.  460. 
J  occurred^ 
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Mcnmif  mA  it  nay  also,  perbapi,  he  adraittod  thattlhej  arA 
Hahiratlj  of  more  frequent  occtirreiiee  in  peaceful  than  in  warlikt 
times ;  but  unless  not  onlj  a  general,  but  a  permaneat  glut  bd 
assumed,  which  would  be  as  monstrous  in  theory  as  efitirelj  de^ 
titute  of  foundation  in  fact,  we  do  not  see  how  what  has  been 
termed  *  over-production '  can  be  made  available  in  explanation 
of  the  object  of  our  inquiry.*  The  effect  of  the  greater  regu- 
larity and  abundance  with  which  markets  are  usually  suppliect 
in  peace,  is,  however,  undoubtedly  to  bring  down  the  market 
price  of  commodities  to  a  closer  approach  of  the  cost  pric^ 
than  is  generally  the  case  during  war,  and  thus  to  diminish  th# 
profits  of  the  producers.  In  pre-emioently  productive  commtt«> 
iiities,  more  particularly,  this  effect  of  peace  will  of  course 
cause  disappointments  and  complaints  proportionally  grieveui 
and  loud  as  iiulustry  and  commerce  have  become  more  or  less 
liabituated  to  the  excitements  of  war.  Theuce,  for  some  time^ 
a  listless,  discontented  state  of  the  public  mind  is  apt  to  aris% 
not  uuvisiled  by  mischievous  illusions,  causing  temporary,  more 
or  less  decided,  relapses  in  the  formerly  hypersthenic  habit.  At 
length,  however,  men's  ideas  and  habits  are  forced  to  conform 
to  the  eren  tenor  of  the  course  of  things  in  times  of  general  peace^ 
and  the  transition  from  war  to  peace  is  tlien  felt  to  be  completed. 
In  this  respect  the  present  circumstances  so  closely  resemble  those 
of  the  periods  of  general  tranquillity  succeeding  the  Thirty  years' 
var  and  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  that  we  should  be  tempted  to  draw 
the  parallel,  if  our  space  admitted  of  such  a  digression. 

Peace,  then,  may,  perhaps,  account  for  the  whole  of  the  reduc«> 
lion  which  has  taken  place  in  the  cost  price  of  commodities*^ 
and  even  for  the  depression  of  the  market  price  to  the  extent 
of  lowering  the  rate, of  profits.  But  it  affords  no  explanation 
of  a  fall  of  prices,  exceeding  the  amount  of  the  reduction  in 
.the  costs  of  production  and  the  depression  of  the  rate  of  profits. 
Yet  that  prices  have  for  some  time  past  been  constantly  impelled 
beyond  those  limits  in  their  fall,  the  progressive  destruction  of 
one,  and  the  retirement  of  another  portion  of  the  capital  invested 
in  industry, — the  sinking  credit  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  trade 
and  Gomraeroe,  and  the  general  despondency  which  prevails  among 
the  productive  classes,  sufficiently  attest. 

'  The  steadiest  industry  '  (says  the  spirited  author  of  the  paanphlet 

*  The  commercial  reports  from  nearly  all  markets,  and  on  nearlv  all  commodities, 
rmtark  on  the  circumstance  of  stocks  having  gradually  decreased  in  the  course  of 
last  year,  and  being  generally  lower  at  the  close  than  at  the  commencement  of  it,  and 
of  prices  yet  having  cobtinued  to  |pve  way,  thus  disappointing  all  those  confident  an- 
ticipations of  an  advance  of  prices  which  were  ftmoded  on  the  stricter  limitation  of  the 
supply  to  the  actiial  demand,  which  has  of  late  been  observable  in  the  great  majumtf 
g£  iLa  prtndpd  conmoditiai. 
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ru^.  ,,It,Jft  Qf»t  f^  bw^k  pf  industry, oqly.tfrftt  fe^^, Ae^«s«wf  of 
the  timc4-7jCti[ie^^^iju(a9tMr^  thut  w  unt  ^cceMfulr-Ja^  ,aj-ft  ^^f)Ma%  W^A^ 
dq\viji  ByjO^e  |r^i^qr^  ppprfi3?ipq..  Kor  13  the  ei?il,.^ovyriipwff6»q^t^X 
felt  in  Eiiglani,peQi(Uai;  to  this  country.  The  i^fidustrj^.flt  e^jpi^y 
quarter  of  ^he  world  attests  its  infliction.  Prom  the,  Nev^  t^,  tn^ 
Ganges,  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  its  mtfuencc, 
lessened  or  aggravated  hy  the  peculiar  commercial  systems  of  each 
cotxtitry,  acts  in  every  region  of  the  earth.  .  .  .  EffWits  so'uni- 
▼ersilly  felt/  h*  ]()roceeds,  •it  would  he  nnphilosophical  to 'ascribe 
to  BAy'  but  an  tinSv^rsal  cause,  aiHl  none  is  adequate  to  produ<^e  t!hem 
but  the  increased  value  df  the  precious  metals.*  ' 

We  are  mtich  surpHsed  tliat  the  fact  here  indicated  shondd  as 
yet  hare  failed  lof  recfeivin^  the  degree  of  attention  which  is  so  6b- 
viouslyitB  due,  more'^Sfiecially  as  a  ftiH  and  exact  knowTed^elof  th^ 
supply  bf  precious  metal:^  must  be  considered  as  the  very  founda- 
tion on  which  every  inquiry  into  the  rise  and  fatll  of  the  Wbney- 
ptlce  of  commodities  ought  to  proceed.*  If  the  great  proxintk^' 
cause  of  the  existing  difficulties  be  an  alteration  that  has  takeh  p\titA 
and  vfM  i^  in  progress  in  the  general  measure  of  value!,  it  is  essential 
to  Ihe  safety  of  all  public  and  private  property  that  this  s/hotild'Be 
properly  and  generally  understood.  If  such  be  Wdeed  'iJie  ihiliii 
source  of  the  present  distress,  grave  and  affficting  though' it  be^' It 
evidenily  furnishes  no  cause  for  despairing  <rf  the  fortunes  Wtfte 
couritry,-^for  Uiose  gloomy  forebodings  of  the  fuiturfe,  \vhtchhaVte 
of  hite  troubled  the  public  mind;  above  all,' for  ^rr^ing  iti'I^ds- 
tile  cofttention  against  each  other  the  several  cl^ss^s  aria  fnt^i'^sts 
of  the  community.  A  just  appreciation  of  it^  itifliiefic^  wilfte^di 
our  landlords  and  their  tenants  not  to  despond tmde^  lfhe'Hffl?d^oHi 
and  direct  their  attention  to  means  of  real  i^ic*f  iVWiR  di*^  Vtt 
far  from  being  exhausted ;  while  our  merchants  'Atid'ni^tii^Un/ers 
wH  learn  from  it,  not  to  waste  their  spirit  and  ^tretigth'irffctffet- 
tual  slrnggles  against  a  current,  with  which  nO  ei^ftrai^iriti 
successfully  contend,  but  prudently  to  rest  on  -thei^'dsli-s'  inti^^fte 


propitious  tide  returns,  as  it  sooner  or  later, 'more  bt  Itfiif^sitiHmy, 
bM  infallibly,  will.  •  ^      '*  "■  U^^v^r. 

To  eotttribute  iti  some  measure  to  these  safhttkry  t^ttdS,  'J«fi**^jW- 
pose  to  prove  that  a  considerable  rise  has '  odc^<iir^  "Hl'^  ^- 
chaft^eabk  frmhte  ofth^preciom  meiah,—Md;'h^  <idn^UHe^:^ih 
that  of  the  money  of  the  troyW,t— dtiring  fhe^  li^i^ WeiiW^Jf^"; 


•^'^st. 


tettcy, 
lM9,p.»l-107. 

f  Not,  therefore,  in  that  of  cowries  or  macotei^  tobiceo  ot  9idtfdocl^Bj!&  or'fiii% 

nof, 
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li^  k^mhoMiaafi  dial  tbere  fans  'been*  an'jeitiWDndKas^'dwereMe^^iii 
tlie)i(i{tp^y  '^wliile  tbere  has  been  «'MMilor  'nktii&he  iwA^^itiHttA 
df  |mi^)¥«s  'i^etftls  since  1810-  eflly,  by  reference  tt>  tHe'mottey 
ptltei  6f  ^hfeat  in  Europe,  taking  the  average  every  ten  yea^tsj  a9 
IT  t^fhetioti  of  Wie  effect  of  the  altered  propdrtion  between  lfcej>re- 
iioxis  metsis  and  other  commodities  ou  the  value  of  money. 
Haying  done  this,  we  shall  proceed  to  poiiU  out  some  of  the  effects 
of  a  rise  in  the  value  of  money  on  the  condiiiou  of  different  classes 
of  the  commuuityy  in  which  the  characterisLic  features  of  prcfienl 
circumstances  will  immediately  be  recognized :  concluding  with  a 
few  ohsejrvaJtions  on  the  remedies  ajiplicable  to  this  stale  of  things, 
and  on  the  prospect  we  have  of  its  termination. 

TT^e  productiveness  of  the  gold  and  ailver  mines  of  Europe 

was  on  the  decrease*  and  the  mooey^pricp  of  cotnmoditie^  eKbi** 

bited  a  tendency  downwards,  at  the  time  of  tl^e;  discovery  of  ^Ame- 

rica,.      Nor  was  the  addition  to  the  ei^isUug  stock  of  pr^cictUA 

m^t^ts  very  considerable  for  some  time  after  tlie  discovery  of  the 

new.  continent,    loO^ ;  and  the  conquest  of  Mei;ico»  1^^  ,and 

Peru,  13.53.     It  was  not  till  after  the  treasures  of  the  Cecrq.  dj& 

PoJtosi  had  been   discovered   in  1545,  and  the  Veta  Madce  ,Qf 

0uanaxuato  bad  begun  to  be  worked  in  1556,  nor  until  (about,  the 

9^mf^  time)  n^ining,  had  become  an  object  of  regular  indut^jr  in 

Anii^pca,,  that  the  treasures  of  the  New  World  poured  in  on  i the 

OM  ^p  ^ucb  abundance  as  to  produce  a  sensible  effect.     It  was 

felt  ^i|.  ^  rise  ^f  prices  in  England  towards  the  last  quarter  of  the 

si;^tjfev|^h,  ,and  in  the  markets  of  the  world  generally  appears  to 

h^ve  ^e^cWi  i^s  extreme  limit  before  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth, 

<^iitMry.',.  Tt^e  relative  value  of  the  precious  metals  had  then  fallen 

tp  ^o/Q;e^fourMii  of  what  it  had  been  before  the  discovery  of  America, 

fifp  t^^  ^9n^y  prices  of  commodities  were  raised  fourfold. 

,  ^^j^uqifjolfljt;  estimates  the  importation  of  treasure  from  Amfsrica 

iqtfl.^rflpj?,  between  1546  and  1600  at  11,  and  between  l601  and 

1^7PQj,,ft^  1^,000,000  dollajs   annually.      The  supply   still  con-- 

tif^ue^,  HO, increase,  and  from  1700  to  1750,  averaged  22,500,000 

<joJi^^,,a|i^^^))yr      The    demand,   however,  bad  now  .alao;  in*- 

creased  in  an,  at  least,  equal  ratio  ;  and  Doctor  ^mitk  fai^s  $a(tis* 

/^Ctoj^ijly  |^9i9^n>  th^  the  value  of  the  precious  metalf  ei^eriefced 

i^Q^  i^i^tl^r  ^d<^pi;eciation  between  1640  and  l??!^,  and  tbiatthe 

^o^ey  fl^^<?ft,P^  ^pminodities,  during  that  period,  i:ewai»e4  fN?wJy 

sj^imn^^^^^         ^  slight  tendency  even  to  W^     , .,  .  ^  c, a\   t^  j,  j- 

'     From  1770,  however,  in  consequence  of  the  great  productive- 

1    .        '    ii    •       ——————  -       _  ,>'     ;;    [  , .^  • 

^faML  ii^ili9¥t^  nitlie  value  of  any  money  in  which  (be  nrecious  meialf  d^^pf  iCBffr;.^)^ 
'ktiimiallV  6r  ideally,  as  material.  We  conceive  we  have  suBciently  guarded  agaiiMlt 
\mn^  munnderstood,  by  saying  the  '  money  of  the  world,' wbidi  is  n^^^g;  'bu^^ld 
andiilTe^.^i^cpinandingoti,  .     .     ,  .   /.        »  /    r 

"^  •'-  "•  "    nesi 
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ant  of  sme  el  ^  oM^  and  tb#  ditobTery  of  ndw  «iiM*>  (Ouii^ 
gajoG  in  Peru,  and  ik^  mineral  repository  of  Catorce  in  Menicer^) 
aided  bj  a  combination  of  circumitanccs  implirtittg  a  fresh  sti* 
Bulus  to  the  raining  industry  of  America  generally,  the  product 
rose  more  rapidly.  Humboldt  estimates  the  importation  of  Ame* 
ricau  gold  and  silver  into  Europe  between  17^1  and  1800  at 
35,500,000  dollars  annually,  and  states  the  total  produce  of  tba 
American  mines  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  century  M 
folbws : 


M«M#         93,000,000  I  Bnmm  Ajtm      4,850,000 1  Kev  Gwrn^ia.      ^$eo,0M 

Peru    .    ;       6,240,000 1  ChiU       .    .     .    2,060,000 1  Brazils    .    .    .    4,360,000 

In  an      ...    43,500,000  dollars  annually. 

Subsequent  to  the  date  of  this  estimate,  however,  the  coinage  in 
Mexico  increased,  and  averaged,  from  1800  to  1810, 22,564,7^i 
dollars  annually.  Adding  ]-6th  for  unregistered  metal,  we  may, 
therefore,  state  the  produce  of  the  Mexican  mines  at  26,600,000, 
and  that  of  America  generally,  before  1810,  at  47,000,000  dol- 
lars annually.  Contemporaneously  with  this  rapid  growth  of  the 
produce  of  the  mines,  the  credit,  bank,  and  paper-money  systems 
experienced  an  hitherto  unknown  de'velopment  and  extension,  and 
the  money  prices  of  commodities  during  this  period  (1770-i- 
1810)  accordingly  steadily  continued  to  rise. 

Let  us  observe  here  in  passing,  that  the  advantages  hate 
scarcely  yet  been  duly  appreciated  which  England,  in  parti- 
cular, reaped  from  this  progressive  fall  in  the  value  of  the  pre* 
cious  metals  and  of  money.  It  was  about  the  beginning  q[ 
this  period  that  English  industry  had  taken  a  more  decided  turn 
towards  manufacturing  pursuits.  Hargreaves,  in  1767,  had 
invented  the  jenny;  Arkwright,  the  same  year,  brought  forward 
bis  improvements  in  spinning;  and  James  Watt,  the  following 
year,  took  out  a  patent  for  his  steam-engine.  On  the  tide 
of  rising  prices  that  set  in  at  this  critical  epoch,  and  unchangingly 
continued  to  iBow  for  a  period  of  forty  years,  iw>t  only  i}icm  ian- 
portant  inventions,  but  every  undertaking  of  industry  or  specula*- 
tion  of  commerce,  were  borne  up  and  succeeded  be^^ond  the  m^ost 
sanguine  expectations  ;  and  it  was  tins  uniform  «iid  often  spkwUd 
success,  which  created  and  matured  that  spirit  of  enterprise  in  the 
British  manufacturer  and  merchant,  which  has  raised  Great  Bri- 
tain to  her  present  eminence ;  which  thc^  gave  her  a  start,  that 
has  since  enabled  her,  in  the  race  of  domestic  prosperity,  to  leave 
all  other  nations  wide  behind  her. 

During  the  last  twenly  years  of  &isera,  ^  wars  aiiatng  out  of 
the  French  Revolirtkm  supervened,  ^nd  added— fa  ^  abanAM 
^upplj^  of  precious  metals,  to  the  extension  of  credit^  to  the  in- 
creased 
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ft  iriUU  6ictfa«r  nM  «!  prices 

*  *—  Tolkmtiir  in  alttun, 
tJl  Iftpflu  grftTioiB  raazit/ 

In  1810,  the  revolutionary  troubles  in  Spanish  America  broke 
6Ut;  they  raged  with  the  greatest  fury  in  most  of  the  principal 
milling  districts,  and  the  richest  American  mines  Mere  abandoned 
and  partly  inundated.  The  disastrous  consequence  was  an  imme*^ 
diate  decrease  of  the  produce  to  one-third  of  its  former  amount. ' 
We  are  indebted  to  the  industry  and  intelligence  with  which 
Mr.  Ward  has  so  meritoriously  availed  himself  of  his  opportunt- 
ties  as  bis  Majesty's  charg6  d'affaires  in  Mexico,  from  1823  to 
1827,  for  more  conclusive  data  on  the  produce  of  the  Mexican 
niioes  since  1810,  than  we  possess  on  that  of  any  part  of  South 
America :  a  defect,  however,  which  the  recent  motions  of  the 
Marquis  of  Lansdowne  and  Sir  James  Graham  in  parliament  lead 
us  to  hope  will  shortly  be  remedied.  According  to  Mr.  Waid,f 
the  coinaj^e  in  the  metropolitan  and  six  provincial  mints  of  Mexiq^ 
amounted,  during  the  aixteen  years,  1811  to  1826,  to  an  aggre^ 

gate  of  168,297,400  doUart: 

TW  coinage  in  fhe  metropolis  in  1827  and  1828  has  been  , 

stated  af  .  .  .  .  5,700,853      „ 

If  we  suppose  the  coinage  in  the  trar  prarincial  mints  stm  em- 

Bl^edt»h«veb9enm  1827  «iid  1828      .  .  6^)01,747      „ 

W*  shall  hav»ft»r  the  e%hteen  yetfs,  1811  Is  1828,  a  total  of    180,000,000  dottait^ 
or,  on  an  average,  10,000,000  dollars  annually. 

If,  on  one  hand,  1,000,000  a  year  more  ought  to  be  added  td 
this  amount  for  unregistered  metal,  on  the  other,  all  the  n^etal 
coined  was  not,  by  any  means,  the  immediate  produce  of  th6 
miies.f  Gold  and  silver  plate  of  churches  and  private  individuals 
was  from  181 1  to  1815  sent  to  the  minta  to  the  amount  of  at  least 
IfiOOfiOO  annually ;  the  vemittaBces  of  specie  from  England  oft 

■     ■  ■'  '  ..  .       ■  II — ■       '  '  ■  ■! 

*  Mexico  in  1827.    2to1s.    London.    1828. 

f  The  coinage  of  the  provincial  mints  from  1811  to  1826  is  given  by  Mr.  Ward  at 
48,275^166  dolhMra  m  the  general  resume  ef  the  whole  coinage ;  tike  sum  of  the  de- 
iailed  dates  kj,  honvever,  49,084,564  dollars.    We  have  taken  this  lattec  amount 

Mir.  Ward  could  not,  in  fact,  collect  that  the  actual  produce  of  the  mines  sinee 
1819  bad  been  higher  than  4,790,000  dollars  ramuallY.  Himiboldt  says  <  the  mining 
iisfttitte  of  GNwiaxuate,  €ttorce,  Zaeatecas,  Real  del  M<mte,  and  the  new  Biscaina 
furoiih  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Mesican  produce  of  gold  and  silver.'  Now,  OuA- 
naxato,  which  in  tiie  fifteen  years  previous  to  1810  1u4  yielded  590,164  marcs  of 
•ily«r,  and  1920marcs  of  gold  annually,  furnished,  from  181 T  to  1819,  only  221,d49 
aviKa«f.  aBvea, asA  616  nsaaoiof  gold»  and  frott  1820  tv  1885.,  9ft,&46  marcs  of 
Silver,  and  430  mascs  of  gold  annually ;— Catoace,  instead  ef  3,500,000  dollars  mi- 
vious  to  1810,  only  600,000  dollars  annually  from  1811  to  1825 ;  the  Biscaina  of  fieid 
M  Monte,  instead  of  875,000  dollars  annually  from  1794  to  1801,  only  14,285  dot- 
Unmmv^tsom  liM  to  18S3  )  sad  tfa^  (reduce  of  Zicsleeas,  #hich  wu  dbout 
$1,000,000  of  dollars  amraally,  previotis  to  1810,  had  fallen  off  tp  one-half  of  that 
amoontyiifceium  uiiipMud  wafa  other  districts,  ithad  tnShtti  least 
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of  the  coinage,  may  be,^gUipat<^.atgiOOQ^OQOhf-wrfk)6a?4^ 
coin  >^l4pt\  i.8aH^  .froo^  the  proyinMaJ  xpi^  J^i^t^Y'^.^^l^i^faiMl 
18?ili  was  of  ?o  low  a  standard,  that  it  i^  row  pp4j[.,Uk^V9tta 
di8(x>uQt'pf  A'^m  ,1<7  to  20  per  cenU  We  c^aoot^.  !thpii^9ir9^T€ftli* 
mate  theitotol  piQduc^  of  ihe  Mexican  mijaaa  siuce^ldtO.ifattigkBr 
tiuo)  at  ihe  amount  of  the  coinage,  viz.,  l(>»00(>,OOQ;iO£'doUai« 
annually.  .  •     i.'. 

Of  t(ie  aiMW^l  prpduqe  of  the  South  Ameqcau  inip^f  .^jnce 
18.10»  ,Mr4  Jacob,  in  a  communication  insertc^d  ia  t^e  ,3^QQpd 
edition  of  Mt.  Too|«,€;'a  work^  on  High  and  Lk)w  Prices,,  giv^  •  the 
fpllpwing;Ci^timatp  :i — 

Dollars.  Dollars.  Dollarf^ 

"!Nnt       .       \i'2fi00iM(y]Chm        .        .       800,000 1  Bwjffls       .    1,73«,WI 

BufebosAjres      l;MMvOOO|NefyGrenBdi^      2,000,0001  <       w       .^r.'- 

.    Tpt^  8,036,000  doUartJ 

.*. Of  ,P^ru,MVIr.  Jacob  remarks,  *  the  produce  could  only  be  gtiess^ 

at, from. knowing  that  some  of  the  mines  bad  stopped  since  1$1 1,  aud 

that  the  Pasco  mines' (which,  from  1752  to  I  SOI,  had  yielded  tip  wards 

of  two  miUionij  of   dollars   annually,)   '  still   product  ^*?^y,  V^h*^ 

*  Buenos  Ayres  was  the  scene  of  ravaging-  wars  fropi  isVo,  aod 
chiefly  in  the  mining  districts.  When  Pwr ed don  seized  Wl-a  Pat 
and  Potosi,  in  1811,  none  of  the  mines  were  at  wdrk/    "'    '**   f"^*v.*tt. 

Of  132  ingenios  (stamping-mills)  which,  in  fte '  molt  i'fiii- 
perous  period  of  mining  on  the  Cerro  dc  Pdtosi,  h^d '  fiitl  jttii*' 
ployment,  Captain  Andrews,*  in  lB^f>,  folihd  bbly  t!weH^e  ii 
existence,  and  the  population  of  the  town  rcdiiccd  frjdm 'jiOj<^ 
to  9000.  Mr.  Temple  says,  that  of  fori j  insert Wsj^macdv^^ 
work  a  few  years  before  the  revolution,  and  prodiicln^,  at  ji '  iiao* 
derate  calculation,  8000  marcs  of  silver  weekly,  (a bouViWee 
millions  and  a  half  of  dollars  annually^)  there  were,  in  IS^ijj  O&ly 
fifteen  working  on  a  very  moderate  scale,  producing,  on  an  ave- 
rage, 1500  marcs  of  silver  weekly,  (about  (J 6 5, 000  dolh^ft 'an- 
nually). In  General  Miller's  Memoirs  it  is  statecj,  tliatj  from 
1810  to  1825,  the  mint  of  Potosi  coined  at  tlie  average  rate  of 
only  half  a  million  of  dollars  annually.  In  18G6  Jt  Wa^  agaii^  on 
the  increase  ;  and  Mr.  Temple  informs  ns,  llmt/in  ttmt  vcjir,  the 
Rescate  Bank  of  Potosi  had  purchased  iivin  tlie  ininp^o/  l\it*:»si, 
Portugalette,  and  Chayanta,  177»127  m^cs  ol>  plain  pifSlii<«Bobt 
1,500,000  dollars  in  value).  '     f  1 ;'''''' V7  • 

*  By  recent  accoocts  from  Chili,*  Mr.  Jacob  puoceedBi  <f)tteqn>e- 
duce  if  the  triines  k  stated  to  be  reduced  to  less  than  200,000  do}- 

Mr>  Cidd.(^IeiAj;li,f  ialB21,  iestimated  tUe  '9^r»fp^^ce  ^kt 

•  '-TT'.     r~^- ' ; y(Wt*J  .^'^^I 
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l^OTO'dolkhi  in  1'824.     Mf.  J^tiob^ays, '^  • 

^"'^B^i \rei^H ^t^ienWd  to  Congress<frbm  tHk  exittitifk  ^t^fhirient 
of^NdW^^edidte,  it*  appears  that  th^  w^^rklfigf  of  th^taftieS'liad  been 
i<rf«lnitJ*,'Jattd*ad;  which  iastated  bofastingly,'ih  the  yfe^Hl^W;  jJfd-» 
dtkedil,f»tO,bO(>'dollar8.  .  •  .  .  The  stale  of  the  BMtiil'gVriati^shifl^li 
isdikidedtirotti  the  *'  Correo  BraadHeikse/'  ^  Balbi^  Bssai  SUtiMique^ 
Koster,  and  other  late  travellers.'  !  * 

Atctrtidfittg  to  Hdmboldt,  however,t  the  pfddtfc*  VyfgbW  wWch 
paid' the  qniMo  averaged^  from  181 1  to  1S25,  dniy  ^095  pddtids 
(tis755,00O  dollars)  annually,  to  which  ^rt^fthfif '(=:6O4;00O 
dollars)  may  be  added  for  gold  which  evaded  the  dQfyrtf  Th^ 
produce  had  since  fallen  off  still  more^  aod,  according  to  the 
Baron  von  Eschwege,  did  not,  iti  18^  aiiiotiiit  to -mare  th^n 
584  pounds  (  =  K)6,000  dollars),  including  unregistered  gold.  Mr. 
Wjilsh^  mentions  that  the  duty  on  gold  j>in"'d  at  the  Cnzn  dn  fun 
dcigafj  of  Sahara,  for  the  last  quiirtor  of  153^5,  was  oiilj  one 
oiiric4^j  and  that  the  vakic  of  all  tlie  gold  rabed  in  the  comaj^ca 
of  Kiq5  tfas  ^lortcs,  and  passed  into  the  ca^a  of  S*  Joao  d'^t 
Rij%  ^n  18^7,  did  not  exceed  1  U4,(XX*  dollars*  The  produce 
entered  at  S.  Joao  in  18'2B,  however,  Mr,  Walsh  Ciitimates  u| 
about  a?QP  maics  (^C8t)/MjO  dollars), — The  success  which  ha» 
atten%ii^  the  working  of  the  mines  of  the  Goitgo  Soco  estate  bj 
the  lijiperial  Brazilian  Mining  Associalioiij  has  added  an  aggre- 
gate pi'  /0(i4  poinids  of  gold  (=:1,731,(KK>  dollars)  to  the  produce 
of  the  Utst  tbrc^  J*^avs.  p  If,  on  the  strength  of  UieMe  data,  we 
estimate  die  ^nrjual  produce  of  Brazili  from  IBll  to  18'2I  at 
|^^!^',C^,;fron)i  IB^i?  to  1^06  at  4C)0j(XK),  and  for  the  lust  three 
jJTOfs  .at^ /IjWO.OOC)  dollars,  this  will  give  an  average  or 
l\S4c}|0M  ciollars  annually  for  the  last  nineteen  years, 

j*  I^^j^atisfied,'  Mr.  Jaeoh  thus  concludes  his  re  marks  j  *  that  my 
04;£^^£[^f  tb^  produce  from  IS  10  to  1S3I  is  too  high,  and  T  should 
not  pow  {uth  Maj%  18^4),  if  1  were  to  make  the  estinmte,  take  the 
fliiniial  average  Ingher  than  t waive  millions  of  dollars ;' 
in  MMch  he  includes  Mexico  with  eight  millions^  leaving,  as  the 
,.J'  J  i:  ■ .  :it.."-''^ '  ,     '  . .  ■ . 

-  t  Bi*M  Wit  PUT  b  Ntfuv,  Esf.    2me  eilit,    Par^,  1827-  -' » 

I  ThL'  rtiveimo  fifoni  thtj  Quiiitu  do  oifo  in  Brazil  avi-ragt^-^ 

From  1774  to  1784,  69  arrobas  tmnually.  I  From  1810  to  1817,  22  arrobas  annually'. 
-«*jia5tf»tblA4p'»5iq,/i- -'.,;''  ^  181SttfW20^   #     V,'"'   ^.v' 

jSm.  f^o^.  2d  ed.  i  iii.  p.  460. 
(  Notices  of  Braxil  iu  1828  and  1829.    2  vols.    London,  1830.  ^  .. 

II  Tlie  xvoduceLof  the  Gonigp  Spco  mines  is  reported  to  hfiva  been*— »  ,   ,^       i  / 
lS  a^qSw^qlw  JAMBs^gSfev  '      V'    •  -  fg^; ' l«fe^  p6Sdj/#  gtldl '  ^ 

1827,  2008      „         ^  I  1829,  4044      .,  „ 

.i>l37£i7DKit|i< Jii^<m  tto  Feb.  17tb,  18d0>it  Ml479  j^duM^.  ^ '  ^  * 
y^:.  C/A  annual 
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MnMl  procliiee  of  ike  Sooth  Amertcaii  maMi,  four  unltiobft  ^ 
dollars.  This  we  consider  as  a  sufficiently  close  aippnNmiiftioii 
to  the  truth  ;  but,  taking  into  aeeount  the  recent  piitial  inerease 
of  the  produce^  we  shall  estimate  it  at  five  mUIio»  doDars^  ftnd 
lading  that  of  Mexico,  ten  nullions,  we  have,  as  die  wmual 
average  amount  of  the  gold  and  silver  prodm^tioQ  of  Atnerica, 
since  Id  10,  fifteen  million  dcrflars^  or  less  tiian  one-third  of  what 
it  was  previously  to  1810. 

The  value  of  the  annual  produce  of  gold  and  silver  from  Europe 
smd  Northern  Asia,  at  the  commencement  df  the  present  century, 
amounted  to  4,000,000  dollars.  Passing  over  a  trifling  increase 
of  about  6000  marcs  of  silver  in  the  produce  of  the  Saxon  mines, 
we  cannot  trace  that  tliere  has  been  any  increase  of  the  produce 
since  IB  10,  except  in  the  Russian  empire.  Until  1817  the  pro* 
4uce  of  gold  in  the  Ural  was  only  20  poods  annually ;  from  18 IB 
to  1823  it  averaged  about  50  poods ;  and  from  1824  to  1829  it 
has  amounted  to  rather  more  than  250  poods  annually.* — The 
^tal  produce  of  all  the  Russian  mines^  from  1704  to  1810,  had 
been  1726  poods  of  gold,  and  61,859  poods  of  silver.f  In  the 
year  1828  it  amounted  to  318  poods  of  gold,  and  1093  poods  of 
silver.  The  value  of  this  addition  to  the  produce  of  the  last  six 
years  may  be  stated  at  3,000,000  doUare  annually  ;  and  the  an-* 
Dual  amount  of  the  supply  of  gold  and  silver  from  the  mines  of 
Europe  and  Northern  Asia,  since  1810,  may  thence  be  estimated 
at  5,000,000  dollars. 

The  annual  produce  of  gold  in  Borneo,  Sumatra,  and  die 
rest  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  Mr*  Crawford;}:  states  at  £,96O,00C> 
$k>]lars.  That  of  Senegambia,  Guinea,  and  the  Coast  of  Africa 
generally,  has  been  stated  variously,  and  may  be  taken  at  1 ,000.000 
dollars.  No  data  exist  as  to  the  produce  of  tlie  interior  of  Auica, 
Central  Asia,  Tonkin,  China,  and- Japan. 

■NIL  1  — I  I  >        ■       I        I 

•  Vii. :—        1824  .  205  pooda-^l  pood  «  4$|  lb.  EfigUsh.) 

1825  ,  237      ,, 

1826  .  232      „ 

1827  .  282      ,, 

1828  .  291      ), 
ToJiiBel829  .  142      „ 

Humboldt,  in  a  paragraph  which  he  was  induced  to  poUish^  Is  «iiiir  ^  fvad 

against  being  considered  b»  the  promulgator  of  mmw  UMonrffl  II$«HMA%  frkA  Ike 

journals  had  eiyen  of  the  produce  of  the  Rnssian  aiinev  iU<#  hwvaiuM  Dnwi  ^ — ^' 

Asif,  states  tke  total  produce  of  gold  of  the  Ural--- 

Fr«m  1814  to  1823 1^   304  pood^. 

„    1824  ^  1828  „  1247 


•  r^-    Top«»h«r  at  1661  p^odf,  wert4  abMl  ITjmjm  diOm. 
f  Vide  Hemnan*8  WiditigluHt  des  Bergbaues  ven  f^tiltrT,  IftUL 
}  History  of  the  Indus  Axciupelago,  LondoOi  1820. 

The 
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.  Tkm  accMHrt,  llieii>  ^  ttM  totri  ftonind  svpplj  of  foU  aiifl 
mhwt  wU  4taAd  thus  :«-*- 

Europe  an^  Northern  A«ia       .     4^00()^000  dollars,  5,000,000  doUar9. 

Indilm  Ardiipelago         .         .    2,980,000      „  2,980,000      „ 

Africa        »             .      .    i,e<M^,ooo     „  hm%(m    „ 

.  47,oeo,ooa    „  15,000,000    „ 


^otal  .         .  54,980,000  dollatB.       23,980,000  dettan. 

Pecrease  of  the  annual  supply  since  1810,  31,000,000  dollars- 
amounting,  during  tbe  la;»t  nineteen  years,  to  an  aggregate  of 
^89,000^000  dollars. 

Even  if  the  demand  had  remained  stationary,  a  defalcation  'm 
the  supply  to  such  an  amazing  amount  must  have  affected  th^ 
relative  value  of  the  precious  metals  to  a  greater  degree  than 
lany  event  since  the  discovery  of  America,  with  which  indeed  it 
is  in  this  respect  alone  to  be  compared,  or  rather  contrasted.  But 
the  rapid  growth,  during  this  period,  of  the  capacity  of  the  two 
great  absorbents  of  the  precious  metals,  commerce  and  luxury,  if 
scarcely  less  remarkable  than  the  extraordinary  decrease  of  the  sup- 
ply. A  glance  at  the  import  and  export  lists  of  the  different  nation* 
which  compose  the  civilized  world,  at  the  commencement  and  at 
the  close  of  the  last  twenty  years,  suffices  to  convince  us  of  the 
remarkable  increase  which  has  taken  place  in  the  amount  and 
activity  of  international  commerce,  and  the  more  silent  growth  9f 
internal  trade,  though  less  palpable,  is  not  the  less  certain.  Con- 
sideringy  then,  the  increase  in  the  mass  of  commodities  in  circu- 
lation now,  compared  with  what  was  the  case  twenty  years  ago  ; 
0ie  ^celeraled  movement  with  which  the  growth  of  the  population 
has  proceeded  since  the  restoration  of  peace ;  and  the  quickened 
pace  with  which  commerce  and  civilization,  hand  in  hand,  are 
striding  onwards  extending  the  markets  of  the  world,  we  shall 
hardly  be  deemed  guilty  of  exaggeration,  if  we  assume  that, 
deducfis  deducendiSf  an  increase  of  the  absolute  quantity  of  the 
circulating  medium,  to  the  amount  of  at  least  10  per  cent.,  must 
have  taken  place  during  the  last  twenty  years.  Storch,*  correcting 
the  estimate  of  Humboldt,  computed  the  metallic  circulation  of 
Europe  alone  in  1815  at  1,320,000,000  of  dollars;  at  present  it 
SMy  be  staled  at  1,600,000,000.  The  population  of  Europe  at 
the  former  beridd  WJts  150,000,000,  it  is  now  210,000,000. 

This  is,  however,  only  the  ordinary  increase  which  has  taken 

place  in  the  demand  for  coin  during  this  period :  but  we  have 

DOW  also  to    take  into  calculation  a  sudden   extraordinary  in- 

WM^jJ^M^  *W*»  tio  fill  up  the  chasm  in  the  circulating  .me- 

—  ■"-   -'^^  -■  —  — .  I 

-^  ♦  Court  d*Econ,tolil.t.  IT.  Note  xii. 
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4BS  Bkt^m  igf  tite  iimmky. 

dmm  caused  by  4ke  mlbdraMit  x£:fmp9r  wtomtfJ^  In  £og 
land,  in  Austria,  in  Rttssia,  in  Norw^,  Smmdmh- ^oai  i>»- 
marky  in  the  United  States,  this  transubatealiatioa  at  thecirca- 
.latiag  medium  has  simultaneously  pioceeded,  since^  1815,  ^»  tbe 
amouot  of,  probably,  S00,000/)00 .  Aothn ;  in  some  of  those 
countries  this  opcfataon  is  still  in  aelive  progiess ;  sad  the  aifti- 
ordinary  demand, for  gold  and  silver,  to  repboe  paper,  tin»'«oii- 
tinues*  ;  That  it  should  hav^  been  thought  necessary  to  adopt  a 
measure  so  certain  of  aggravating  the  evil  of  the  sudden  defalcation 
in  the  supply  of  precious  metals,  at  a  time  vhen,  to  meet  the  ex- 
igencies oi  the  moment,  if  no  national  currencies  had  already 
existed,  they  ought  to  have  been  created^  must  certainly  be  con- 
sidered as  most  peculiarly  unfortunate ;  and  it  cannot  be  denied, 
that  the  advocates  and  the  adversaries  of  paper  money  are  equally 
open  to  the  reproach  of  having  neglected  to  consider  the  matter 
duly  in  this  very  important  point  of  view. 

The  increase  in  the  consumption  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  ma- 
nufacture of  services  of  plate,  watches,  trinkets,  plaMf  attd 
filding,  wire,  lace,  See,  &c.,  has  also  been  very  considerable.  In 
Vance,  Chaptal  {de  VIndastrva  Frangaise^  Paris,  181^).  eom-^ 
puted  it  at  £g,450,0db  francs  annually;  and  Humboldt  estimate 
it  at  four  times  that  amount  in  all  Europe,  or  at  abont  ddyOOO/XX> 
dollars  annually.  Count  Chabroi  {R^herokeB  SiatisHquei  ntr 
Ja  ViUe  de  Paris,  1823)  gives  the  annual  average  value iK)f  the 
gold  and  silver  manufactured  in  Paris,  at  14,553/^00  ftataHi' if 

, „^ ,  I     V,  iyt\;\  f  H  I,  "y — 

*  In  England,  the  increase  of  the  gold  and  silver  coin,  in  con^uence      poU«>%^ 
of  the  withdrawal  of  paper  money,  amounts  to  2b,0(f0j0Mi, '    «        .    1$5 ,%0^M0 
In  Austria,  about  200,000,000  giulders  *  >     •  »  i8lM,Qia|ia9 

In  Russia,  the  paper  circulation,  1810*1814,  was  (as  stated  hj,  Storeh)     •]  ^^^  t     » ' 
577,000,000  roubles,  and  it  does  not  appear  to  have  decreased  in 
amoui^  since.    But  the  coinage  has  increased,  in  order  to  pra^idef  ft '      ^*   *  -  '^ 
metallic  circulating  medium,  and  avoid  an  increase  of  Ike  paipcr*<9P*-  :    ,  7 !  j."  - 
culation.    The  coinage  1796-1801  averaged  about  3,  and  1802*1^14  ,   . ,     j 
3|  millions  of  roubles  annually ;  but  in  ldl7  and  1818,  an  extraordi- 
nacry  coinage  of  44,000,000  took  plape,  which  we  are  jtistified  ill 
bringing  into  aceotmt  here  .        »        «    *     ^SS  3i,M0|Mt 

In  Denmark,  the  notes  of  the  bank  of  Copenhagen  in  circuUiioa 
amomited,  in  1813,  to  38,834,336  rix-dollars;  in  August^  1829,  only 
to  19,1 15,202  rix-doUars.  In  Sleswick  and  Holstein,  a  xedemptum  of 
pa^r  to  a  censiderable  amount  has  likewise  taken  place ;  altogether 

equal  to  about «        .  If^mOjM 

In  Sweden,  a  decrease  of  the  paper  circulation  is  likewise  nid  to  Jmim 
been  operated,  and  the  bank  of  Stockholm  is  stated  to  have  eddftd  te .' 
its  ODketallk  treasure  1,800,000  rix-doUars  since  1818.    Indttdiug 
Norway,  where  the  same  operation  has  been  going  on,  we  ma^r 
estimate  the  effect  there  at  about  .        .  ....        5,4ieO,OaO 

We  have  no  detailed  account  of  what  has  been  done  in  tiie  Uailed  Stales  and 
some  other  coentries.  It  would  be  of  great  interest  to  have  tiae  4tfiKt  twsflisd  t  bat 
in  the  meanwhile,  we  have  stated  sufficient  grounds  for  the  aMOBsptiett  in  the  ftnt^ 
even  if  allowance  be  made  ibr  the  emission  of  new  papsr  avmef  in  Bxmtil  and  Boenos 
Ayres. 

we 
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^6  add  Iwo^fiMi^'fM-  thedqpaitimwts^  nd  om^hird  of  the  v^hole 
for  'i»Uil»  wkkh  evades  the  away  duty,  tke  result  wmild  indicate 
a  decfeaae  to  the  ^ommBi  of  1,500^000  francs.  >  This  decrease, 
however,  (if  deoiease  there  be,*>  seems  to  have  taken  place  ia  the 
manufacture  for  exportatio»,  and  disappears  in  the  great  conlem^ 
pomtry  incrune  of  this  manufacture  thkx>ughottt  the  rest  of  Europe. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  case  in  France,  no  one  at  all  ac^ 
quainted  with  the  principal  cities  of  Europe,  can  entertain  any 
doubt  of  the  general  increase  of  the  manufacture  of  plate,  &c.^ 
and  in  England  it  has,  in  fact,  been  so  great  as  almost  to  stagget' 
belief*  According  to  Chalmers  (Comparative  Estimate)  there 
were  nsanufactured  into  plate  in  Great  Britain  in  the  ten  years 
frooi  1788  to  1797,  10,171  lbs.  of  gold,  919,^BS  lbs.  of  siker; 
and  in  the  ten  years  from  1800  to  1809,  l6,94d  lbs.  of  gold, 
1,130,481  lbs.  of  silver.  The  assay  duty  on  plate  during  the 
huter  ten  years  (1800-1809)  we  calculate  to  have  averaged  84£0i* 
anoualljr.  Now,  in  1828,  (according  to  a  statement  made  by  Mn 
Hifski^ao^'f  in  the  House  of  Commons,)  it  amounted  to  103,000^., 
bemg  equal  to  88,200/.  at  the  former  rate  of  duty^  or  to  17,790 
lbs.  of  gold,  and  ],l86,97Slbs.  of  silver  manufactured  into  plate 
in  Great  Britain  in  on^  year.  '  This  ief  four  tihies  the  amount  of 
that  manufactured  in  France,  and  exceeds  even  the  sum  at  which 
Humboldt  has  estimated  that  gS  all  Europe.  If  these  data  will 
justify  us  in  asauming  the  annual  value  of  the  geld  and  silver 
m^nufiratured  ia  England  at  23,000,000  dollars,  and  in  France 
at  ^,500,000  dollars  ;  and  if  we  may  hazard  an  estimate  of  its 
^vattte^ia  Geneva,  Vienna,  Augsburg,  Berlin,  Leipsic,  Vicenza, 
Padue^  and  the  rest  of  Europe,  at  1 1,500,000  dollars;  the  aggre^ 
gate  for  Europe  alone  would  be  40,000,000  dollars  annuaUy% 
In  spite  of  all  our  deference  to  the  great  authority  of  Humboldt, 
we  must,  therefore,  differ  from  him  in  his  opinion  j:  respecting 
Mr.  Lowe's  calculation  of  the  annnal  consumption  of  gold  and 
ailver  for  pUte,  ornamental  manufacture,  and  furniture,  in  Eu- 
rope emd  the  United  States  of  America,  and  consider  that  es-» 

*  The  number  of  gold  and  silver  watches  manufactured  in  France  was,  in  1789, 
200,000;  had,  in  18 IS,  increased  to  300,000;  and  is  at  present  sUted  at  400,000. 
The  censusof  the/Midlf  ^  bou^quety  in  France,  in  1819,  gave  7000  pounds  gold,  and 
216,000  pounds  sUver^  64,000,000  francs. 

^  f  '  The  rate  of -duty  upon  silver  wrought  plate  in  1604  was  1«.  3</.,  upon  gold  16t« 
per  ounce  ;  it  was  atterwards  raised  to  l«.  6<^.  upon  silver,  and  to  17«.  upon  gold. 
But  what  has  been  the  net  produce  of  the  du^  ?  It  has  risen  from  less  than  5000/. 
in  1804,  to  upwards  of  105,000/«  in  1828 ;  a  nse  more  than  tweoty-fold,  notwithstand- 
ing tfa^gvoaUy  diminished  supply  from  the  mines,  and  the  consequent  increasing  value 
of  th»pfecHNfB  melahk  it  may  be  further  remarked,  that  this  augmented  consumption 
shows  mv^lMgsaiMnrtioa  of  gold  and  silver  is  annually  diverted  firom  the  purposes 
of 'Coinio.thoasaf  otaament  and  luxury.' — See  the  corrected  edition  of  Mr.  Hub* 
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Iimate  of  it  at  30,000,000  ddlara  annually  as  a  very  modarata 
oae.  Certainly )  we  nead  not  feaF-beiog  charged  with,  eaaggerating 
the  facty  if  we  content  onrseUes  to  estimate  at  that  amount  thi» 
apecies  4»f  eontuoaj^lion  of  the  preeioua  metals  in  the  whole  ci* 
vilized  or.  commercially  conneet^  world. 

Let  US'  n0wy  without  wishing  to  lay  any  und^M  stieaa.iipQn  tha 
experiment)  bat  merely  pttwt  la  curitmU  dafaitf  bazafd  an^ttenpt 
at  giving  a  numerical  statement  of  the  actual  supply  and  demand 
of  precious  metals  for  the  last  nineteen  yeariv  I'he  aitpply  for 
these  nineteen  years  4ias  averaged  £3,980,000  dollars  anauallj, 
malcing  an  aggregate  of  455^tto0,0Q0  dollars.  The  demand  may^ 
perhaps,  be  staled  as  follows--* 
(a)  TaloUf^cfDittiiliccitcuUtion  erthaiiQiidftiS,0^^^ 

of  Wbiv,  And.  flstiioating  ih#  waste  by  wear  and  tear, 

melting  ancl  i^oimng,  and  the  loss  by  thipwrecka  and 

in  other  trays  at  \i  pet  mille,  anmially,  it  would,  in  mnffteen 

C^MKMAtto       .  <  .  ll4y0aa,0aftDsOMa 

incie^se  oCth^afaaoliite  qioaiiiity  of  circulating  mediujii^ 
which  haa  become  requisite  since  1810,  we  will  estimate  at 
6  per  cent.  £=186,000,90^   '  ,, 

(9)  The  chasm  m  Iba  cmulilioii,  fuamA  %y  the  wilhdrmwal  cf 
paper-moimy  bu|4^  18J^|  and  filled  up  bff  £<dd  an^  nlvcr 
coin,  at  ^  •  .  ♦  300,000,000      „ 

And  finally — 

{d)  The  consumption  of  precious  metals  by  th»  mannfacloriei 
and  artificers  at  80,000,000  annually,  aasMmtuig  in  niiM-  . 
teen  years  to  ...  .  570,00!MQ0  j  #» 

l^Vhich  gives  us  fot  the  dettftud,  sbce  I8l0,  a  total  of     ^        l,i6i,O0p,C(fc      ,» 
Deduct  the  supply  (rom  the  mines  •  ^,         455,62pp0^0^  ■  ^ 

iUd  the  deficiency  wiUappev  to  haYtbesn  ^  708^980^000:90110% 

to  which  amount  there  must  have  been  a  drain  09,.tiie;exi8ting 
stock.* 

•It  may  pcis^ibly  be  Ihotjghf  by  s^im^,  t^jat  so  gwrat  an  e*Cf«s  *>^^,tW  ^^latid 
over  the  siijnily  proveB  too  much,  an 4  that  an  abitractipn  of  m^(^  */^^  ^^  *^« 
ewsling  slock  couM  not  hnw  Wt^n  tfll-ctcd  wilhout  becoming  more' pWrly  tnanifi^ 
to  every  piirccption  thtm  hn^  lieeEi  ihu  case.  Bitt  the  following-  dale  ibwards  an  tit*- 
mate  of  the  absolult'  iimouut  of  tht-  mas?  nf  prepiouH  raetoJa  in  actu^il  eii^tence  will,  'we 
conuM'ive,  rtuio\  e  such  doubti.  Gregory  Kmg  I'sUmatifs  tlu*  «toc]k  ofsfoM  aJad  «lvcr, 
exiiting  nt  the  time  of  tht-  discuver^^  of  Aiw erica,  wt  2,500.0 A (^,«J00  dijll«n*.  In  fHe 
•b^i'sce  of  the  groiinds  ufion  which  it  Trag  furmed,  we  must,  howev«jr»  eonslder  th» 
estimate  us  certainly  too  high.  CTerboux  {d^  h  h^iitnti^n  momtmr^)  eomp^t^s  the 
metallic  Circulation  of  Eumpe,  nt  thEit  time,  at  only  1  N,000,OOU  dotlnrs.  We  will  takfi 
the  whde  stock  of  the  world  of  gold  aud  silver,  in  1 492,  at     .  2^00^0,0000  DoJiais, 

Of  the  additioiis  that  haTe  since  been  made  to  H  #e  f«ii  ibmi » 
a  tolerable  estimate  to  the  following  extent :—  ,      ^ 

1.  Produce  of  the  American  mines  flince  1499.    Frofen  f  402    ■        ' 
to     1809,     According    to   Humboldt    (incStudve' '  of   ^ 
25,000,000;  the  tpoil  df  the  first  conqueit)      '        ;     ^  ^  ft,;or»00O.00<^     ,1 
•    [In  the  docmnents  ftom  which  Humboldt  dimrhit  dutft  tf 
the  comaffe  of  Mexico,  the  coinage  of  gold  fix>»  lOSato  1733, 
Sftimsted  at  24,237,706  doUan,  and  from  1750  to  1777,  known 
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If,  OB  tbe  contmy,  thera-hKi  Wc»  wobSSng  off  in  the  pioduo^ 
5>f  UiQ  American  iiiiiicf  ^  the  supply  during  these  nineteen  yean 
would  haTC  amounted  to  1,063,620,000  dollars,  or  very  nearly 
bave  covered  tlie  utole  denuiud^  notwithstanding  the  fsftroordmary 
increase  in  it,  caused  by  the  witklrawal  of  papernmoi^y^ 
.  We  repeat^  h^wei^iiri  that  we  do  not  wish  to*  at^aeb  any  unduQ 
inoportance  to  a  calculation,  founded  on  aasunipti^na  which  n»^  1^ 
if  not  refeitedt  at  least  disputed.  We  take  our  stand  on  the.platn 
and  ii|id«)iable  facts^  that  there  haa  since  1810  been  a  defalcation 
in  the  usual  supply  of  precious  metals^r-a  luctum  aefsam  to  th^ 
amount  of  589,000,000  dollars ;  that  we  have  al^o,.  by  tb^.  der 
struction  of  paper-money  since  1815,  auffefed  a  damnum 
emergens  of  300,000^000  doUafs  ;^  and  fiiaally,  that  the  orxtinary 
demand  has,  at  the  same  time,  greatly  and  notoriously  increased. 
Ho  one  will  deuy  that  these  form  sufficient  groupcfs  for  (jie  pre* 
aumptioiw-that  they  amount  in  fact,  ^jprion,  to  the  «tr«0gesitpo6- 
aible  proof— that  a  considerable  rise  in  the  relative  value  of  thepr^ 
cious  netala  inust,  as  an  inevitable  consequence,  have  taken  p)ace. 
But  that  such  rise  has^  in  point  of  fact,  really  oqciRred^  W($i  pbatt 
now  proceed  to  prove,  d  pesteriorit  by  applying  to  the  present 

to  have  been  21,536,980  doUarSi  does  not,  however,  appear 

to  have  been  indudea.    FrcMtlMfle  41^,774^746  doUafsmay  * 

be  deducted  the  amofmS  of  iQBra  XBcoinage  of  oU  cmn  fr^m 

1739  to  1822;  which  amounted  to  10,714,363  dollars.] 

And  we  may  then  add  to  Humboldt's  atatement     .         •         35,000.000  Dolla||. 
From  1804lo  1810,  seven  years,  at    47,000,000  doHan        329,OO0,OOa      „ 
From  1811  to  1829,  twenty-nine  years,  at  15,000,000  doUB.    435/100,000      „ 

,    %,  ^ro&9f»  of  tM  mines  of  Europe  and  Northern  Asia,  fnmi 
1492  to  1825,  according  to  Malchus  (Statistik  und 

isfiuttkikmid^  1^6)    '  •     ••      %      •      «      eoa,MO,ooa    ,) 

From  1826  to  1829,  four  yeaxv,  at  7,000,000  dollan         «      28,000,000      „ 
[Humboldt,  incidentally  and  without  entering  into  details, 
toppotes  it  at  6,000,000  francs  annually,  which  would  give 
oqlvabpnt  500.000,000  dolhcrsinnce  1492.] 
.  9,  The  supply  ihnn  tho  codsts  of  Afirica,  since  1492,  we  will 

ta^eat   *^.    .         ......  150,000,000     ,, 

Theselffetosgjvcatotdbf       •        .         .        .        .   9,808,000,000     ,i 
'  Out  of  w^d^  Ve  will  suppose  to  have  ^sappt arcd  by  waste 

and  ev6ry  species  of  consumption       •         .         •        2,308,000,000     „ 

'V?hidJsta}le^v..ia 7,fJCiO,000,000      ^ 

To  fhleiii  tdhe  indtliHl  th^  trti>diiFe  of  th«  mines  of  Cen^tai  Asia,  the  1  wiian  ^Archi^ 
pelaco.  Tonkin,  diinn,  and  Jui^an,  aad  th«  iniBrigT  of  ACrka  nnce  H9^i  of  which  we 
ean&rmno  conjecturt,  and  fmm  ^h\d^  Uktivi&ei  tlio  pommi^Jtlim  and  waste  would 
have  to  be  deduclt^d,  Th«  iieciX'iiKe  in  thti  txislijig  Btixrk  of  precious  mi?tak,  which 
has  been  operated  ^inee  1SI0,  vrguld,  thert^lbre,  (ippeur  U  be  lias  that)  10  p^  ctiiL^ 
•no  greater  deereise,  certamly^  than  mAy  be  easily  coiicwv«iJ«  •oji^ially  if  w*?wiiBid«r 
fliat  tiie  drain  has  hw!^  ^vm^i  upc^a  Ihu  &tt>ck<»f  Aai<^i&a«  and,  in  ihn  ^rst  mj»iauce« 
tfietalbra,  proportiotiably  \^^  i«U  in  l^iu^p^ ;  yijtquit^  bu9ici»Jat  tu  *j0kt  th*t  general 
liae  in  the  relative  v^lug  ul  the  precious  mvt^n  Yvhich  wc  hav^  witni;M«d. 

xj  8  case 
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case  tli'^,p«c^t,  aciQr^te^  t^^i  Vl^\<^^v'H^^ 

truth,  ia  this  matter,— we  mea«»  the  average  prices  j>TjCom  m 

mdneyi     -     e:      '  •   ■  ,  *  -  •-: »;  -  I 

Mr.  Jac<>b's  report  to  the  Home  of  Lords  oil  the'  corn 
trad©  (dated  February,  1820),  aivfi  the  returns  of  hb,  :^e^t7S 
consuls  on  the  prices  of  corn,  have  enabled  ug  to  o^^ile  a 
tabular  statement  of  the  variaUons  in  the  decennial  average  prices 
of  %vh€at  at  eleven  different  pohits  of  Europe,  for  some  of  wbcU 
the  data  commence  from  the  year  17^0,  The  price  of  the  tirst 
ten  years,  at  each  of  the  seven  places  for  which  our  accounts  begin 
with  the  year  1700,  we  have  stated,  =  100  ;  the  first  price  at  each 
of  the  remaining  four  places,  for  which  the  accounts  do  not  h*f£m 
so  earlv,  wc  have  nated  at  the  average  of  the  hue  m  which  thai 
first  price  has  been  inserted.  The  subsequent  ligures  sliow  the 
f elation  of  tho  subsequent  prices  to  tlie  hrst.  In  the  tliirtcenth 
coimm  of  our  table  we  have  given  the  total  average,  and  in  the 
fourteenth  we  have,  in  the  same  manner,  added,  from  Mr- 
Rooke's  ^Inquiry  into  the  Principles  of  National  VVeatth,  the 
prices  of  agricultural  labour  in  Cumberland  siiK^e  17^0,  coire^ 
sponding^  we  believe,  pretty  nearly,  with  those  in  otiier  parts  of 
England.  The  last  columns  contain  Uie  annual  average  a lUOMut 
of  ^e  coinage  in  Mexico  and  Potosi— a  tolerably  coir^pt^  ip4^.^  ^^ 
the  variatioiifi  in  the  general  supply  from  the  mines,  ^ 

The  prices  of  wheat  in  England  and  of  agricultui-al  laboW  in 
Cumberland  have 'been  reduced  to  the  bulhon-price.  CWr  tna- 
biljty  to  reduce  to  similar  uniformity  the  prices  of  wlieat  m  Botir- 
deaJs,  commencing  in  the  year  1700,  and  th^«  of  fX^,^^  W^»^y 
mixed  (used  for  bread)  in  Sweden,  which  re»^  s^  f^thftr  i?ack, 
has  reluctantly  compelled  us  to  reject  tho»&^^iit^^fiSt^g,ppfM'-'*:*" 
lara,  which,  however,  appear  to  accord  with  tlj^  .^pji/J^^.^eii  m 
the  thirteenth  column,  and  vvoiiJd  have  served  j^On?;^nftiffl^i'^^*^ 
on  which  it  rests.  Although  a  fuller  accouu^  of  W  P^*^f^  ^h^^^ 
in  Europe,  than  this  table  contains,  would  hay^,,b^^^|yei])f  de- 
sirable, we  have^  on  consideratiou,  preferred  ,1^  Wave  it  tlic  tiB^- 
ment  it  mu«t  be  confessed  to  be,  rather  tjiau  U>J(i^^,{l>t?,fti(ilieiHtc 
character,  by  supplying  its  deficiencies  frpn?^plV^^  kffli  af^credttetl 
sotirces.  It  readies  only  down  to  mm.  T}mm4y^^M^}M^^' 
absolutely  deficient  harvests  of  .the  ia^t  twq.  pr  iH jee.  vc^f^^^ve 
sustained  the  prices  of  corn  aincei  while  tl^t^sepf  # f^lJWi . rf*'"' 
modi  ties  have  continued  to  fall ;  yet  even  ^<^r^ity,J?ia?jWS[^^f^ 
able  to  raise  the  money  price  of  corn  to  what  it  was  duiing  the 
ten  years  immediately  preceding  the  last  war.*    Ur^f       '(i?\j 

•  The  avenwe  price  of  wheat  in  Ettgl«lia,^18Wli*^^%«  ^^tT^T^  ^ 

would  have  to  be  lepreMntedby  171  ia  tht  tabte  we  give,  nimn^  ^y.ng!i^t«*8^ 
lor  1820—1829  to  168.  ^ 
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^'Oj^^^'effefictbrt^cial^^u^s  on  the  prices  Aere  are  eeveral  it^ 
<fi6andiiy^  W  Uii^  't^e;  UM  the  differences  which  the:  piioes  at 
AtH^UUaltii'^d  B&nt^Oit  exhibit  ore  so  fVeqveDt  and  c^Hniikft- 
a'bt'e^^^M^^U  i^i^ef'Atftit^  of  the  dorrectness  of  at  leasH  om  of 
tU^  i|tl)rti^fli6>%i  thl(i^i^'l^s^66i  In  the  total  average  of  the  eleven 
f^^drtfi^f^.iHicre^tide^  b^k^/tr,  maybe  coaakJered*  as  very 

l^h^^yW^rlli^  ioflli^tifci^srdf  peace  andwar^andof  thediffeeeiice 
of'^mmj^VyiHg  m^^^i^^ii^  and  unifortti>  have  kit  stnoager 
traides'^ytf  ffi^' ^enei-a!";tifi<i^;  'With  the  exceptioD/  fcowever»  of 
iM'^tlttSi'ht^'si  c^i^k  of'feneMil  CratiqdiHitjr.niftev^fe  paaoe  of 
Utfechff rY5S),  '^^•'rf^tWe^ last  ten  ^ycavs^  nd»onefoV  th^pcriods 
eriufti^t^%  ouV't^yi^'Wai  vfbMy exempted  ftqmfiv^ifi  Bat 
thi'^dMeSmri-  of  the  ^t^i^ag^  fitwfW Ml  in  'ITfJ  tordOin  17«, 


175^  :i.  VSTk^^"^  y^an-  oi  more,  oz  leia  oxteimrfi. 


'  I702  —  1713 
1739  —  1748 
\m  —  17( 
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may  nfely  be  taken  bm  a  clear  insUUic)^  of  th^  Admitted  eftect 
produced  oa  prices  by  a  general  peace;"— ai  that  from  1713  to 
17S9,  dt  pcupre8,yvtLS — aided  by  a  nearly  nnintemipted  aac- 
cea^ion  of  generally  plentiful  harvests,  such  as  the  cbroniclera 
nootd  fr6m  1730  to  1756.  It  atnoirated  to  19  per  cedti  Yet 
peace,  una(ttended  by  plenty,  WonM  seemi  in  the  iastanoe  of  th« 
last  average  in  our  table,  to  hate  precipitated  the  prices  fiom  one 
decetoimn  to  atiother  fail  38  per  cent. !  Thus,  ako,  die  tinusuid 
proportion  of  greatly  deficient  crops  between  1764  and  1776  only 
raised  (he  average  of  17 i^  to  the  extent  of  7  per  cent,  in  17^« 
But  all  this  will  cease  to  appear  anomalous  if  we  attend  to  the  in^ 
Crease  in  the  supply  of  precious  metals  from  17^  to  1 7ff ,  which 
kept  pac^  with  the  increase  in  the  demand,^— to  the  decrease  im 
that  supply  in  17f^,  which  took  its  effect  on  prices  in  the  follow- 
ing docenuium^-^wd  to  the  sudden  defalcation  in  the  produca 
of  the  mines  wtich  we  have  proved  to  have  occurred  since  1810. 
The  influence  of  the  seasons,  and  of  peace  and  war,  on  prices 
is  undisputed,  and  no  one  can  esteem  more  highly  than  we 
do  the  ability,  the  circumspection,  -and  the  general  success  with 
which  it  has  been  demonstrated  by  Mr.  Tooke,*  and  by  Mr. 
Xowe.f  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  admitted,  we  think,  diat 
these  respectable  writers  have  unaccountably  omitted  to  attend 
iufficiently  to  the  most  obvious  and  general  cause  of  the  fluctua- 
tjiohs  in  the  money-price  of  commodities,-;^the  variations  in  the 
supply  of  precious  metals.  Certainly  their  valuable  investigations 
wouldf  have  been  greatly  benefited^  and  would  have  led,  'we  con- 
ceive, to  much  more  comprehensive  and  practically  iiffptortant 
lesults,  if  they  had  bestowed  the  same  degree  of,  attention  and 
•itMeardb  on  this  as  on  other  parts  of  their  subject 

The  invariable  parallelism  between  the  rise  and  fall  of  die 
money  price  of  commodities  on  one  hand,  sin4  the  increase  and 
decrease  in  the  produce  of  the  BEiines  on  tbe ,  other,  tlMiJSpdiowing 
concentration  of  the  results  of  our  table  may  ierte  to'  present  to 
the  view  with  improved  effect ;—  _ 
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tre  fthbtild  thioky  viA  every  unpiejudiced  laquir^r,  at  leligth  set 
at  rest  the, fiMP9^  D^ofa  of  the  *  cause  aod  nature '  of  the  present 
general  fall  -of  prioes.^ 

Befoce  ive  tabe  leave  of  this  part  of  the  subject  we  shaTl,  how- 
ever^ avail  ourselves  of  the  .opportunity  which  the  double  entry  of 
the  Britisk  exports  of  manufactures  and  produce  (lat  an  invariable 
official,  and  at  their  fluctuating  marketable  value)  affords  us  of 
estaoiining'  a  little  into  the  progress  and  extent  of,  the  fall  in  the 
Adoney-prite  of  other  commodities  besides  corn. 

According  to  a  recent  return  of  ex  porta  and  .imports  made  to 
the  House  of  Commons  on  the  motion  of  Mr»  Alderman  Waith* 
tnan^  the  official  value  of  British  mauufacture^'and  produce,  Gom« 
pared  with  their  declared  or  invoioe  value,  was^  in  ISll  and  in 
a8S9i  as  follows  i 

,  l^latire  proBortion  of  tht  oi|* 
Tears.  Official  Value.  DecUred  Talua.  blattoClMMilaredTaliM. 

181i  ^621,723,539  £d>,850v&18         «nU)0:i41 

1899  56,465,7^3  85,312,873         mlOQ ;    $4 

If  we  reduce  the  declared  value  of  these  exports  in- 18 1 1  to  the 
gold  stfmdard,  the  proportion  to  the  official  will  then  be  =£  1 16,^ 
•        *  and 

■  ■  ■      ■        i  .      .    *  !„ 

.  *  lYe  h^v^,  in,  the  course  of  the  present  inquiry,  abstained  from  alluding'  to  tht 
dUtribution  of  the  precious  metals,  involving  the  caiiiieH  of  temporary  local  modmcatiooB 
in  their  ^dkimg^ble  vidue.  It  is  a  fit  and  latenmting  smbject  for  a  distinct  iQV<«ti- 
iratio%  but  would  only  have  unneoesaarily  encumbered  ua  on  the  present  occasion. 
The  prot^ufe  of  the  mines  is  the  source  of  the  general  supply,  and,  in  conjunction  with 
the  general  demand,  the  primary  cause  of  every  permanent  alteration  in  the  relative 
valute  of 'the  precious  meuils  throughout  the  world,  and  this  was  the  object  of  the 
present  iaQuiry.  As  we  hare,  however,  been  compelled  to  content  us  hin-e  with  a 
rBferenc&  to  Kwopean  prices  only, — part  pro  Mo,~-Ai  may  be  proper  to  observe,  that 
the  decrease  in  the  produce  of  the  American  mines  was,  at  first)  not  very  sensibly 
felt  in  Europe,  in  consequence  of  her  receiving  the  greater  part  of  the  gold  and  silver 
plate  andrrcAin^  which  existed  in  Spanish  America  before  1810>  but  has  since,  to  a 
g^t  extent,  disappeared  there.  Till  within  the  last  ten  years  the  value  of  the  pre- 
cidiis  m^tatb  atH  tontinued  §6  much  Wwer  in  Europe  than  ia  Asia,  as  to  reftder  ex- 
ports ^isj^bd*  fhipa  £urope  to  Asia  pn^table,  and  it  is  only  mmc^  1825  that  •  decided 
reversion  ^i  the  cvxrent  appears  to  have  taken  ^laeoi  as  may  be  collected  from  the 
CiUewing  statement,  which  wo  regrtt  our  inability  to  bring  down  to  the  present 
moment : — 

"■  '     jaij  ■  r  !  I'  »(.'  ,"     '  ^- "*'  Jinmoal  mtenige  Biygrt  of  Gold  «nd  81lT«r. 

1*«[Wt"'^**'  >WA»  Great  Briula  to  VlWii the  East  Indtos  to 

'  "^  '  tba  liast  Indtaa*  Great  Britain. 

tfifl  5  ^1:^,1819  ...<....•  £^29,649 *   .  .  £.    607 

(iagOVH'a824  ....*..    ^  ...     24K961     •.,..*..     43,*82 

a8^^Hr)l#27     ........         5,170     .....   .,^  .      73,250 

f  ICwt^Wre  tfaa  daelared  vahie  ia  1811  at  14l«>witiioutift^iup^  it,^  and  take 
141  =  lOPp  the ,aBove  iable  will  then  have  to  be  altered  thiii  : 


1811  :ri    ibo 

1812  i      .'-97 

J813  ,-,,.,. ^9^ HT 
1814.  .  96 

18\5 


1816  =:  86 

1817  7i 
W8  ,77 
1819  77 
1^20  65 


1821  «  63 

1822  ^9 

18W       'm' 


"1826  '=  64 

'IW7  50 

1828  49 

1829  45 


The  total  amotrat  of  tiie  fall  of  prices  in  this  country,  «s  respects  Hkeae  exports, 
V9«ld  then  appear  to  have  been  since  1811  s  55  par  cent,  in  which  ^  effect  pf  the 
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daft  /oojUDtry  )¥ill«iMi.an^«xtmiQaik>»  ^f  thf}  reMwrefljp.  %uef^D^ 
appesHT  to  haveJbe^n  asfoUowft;       .   ,    •  . .  .i.i«  ijuiv      >     .  ). 

ft  ^ 


1811 
1812 
1813 
18141 


i-h 


181€ 
18ir 
1818 
]81» 

i9a0' 


86 
'88 

90 
.79 


J8fil 
1822 
1823 
1824 
1825 


77 
71 
6^ 
64 
70 


i*ii'i  V        *' 

>4rMl#26 

1827 

1838 

»i820 


'  60 
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Tfae>feU  ia  the  moivq^  *priceof  the  teriet  of  owiiBodkies  in- 
clud^dt  in  thesc^  'ex)k)rt8  Accordingly  appears  to  fadve  JbeeU  46  per 
eent.^^ioce  1811.  '^  In  th^  absence  of  sufficient  data  to  assist  os 
in  an  analysis  of  this  fall  into  its  constituent  elementSt  m^e  feel 
justiied  ini  aSsanun^^  asf  the  result  of  tbe  best  consideration  we 
nafe  be^a  able  to  give  the  subject,  that  if  we  take  the  effect  of 
peace  in  the' reduction  of  tbe  costs  of  production  and  of  tbe^rate 
of<  profits  at'  15  to  90  per  cent.,  ample  allowance  will  have  been 
made  for  tb^  influence  of  that  cause  on  the  prices*  The  remain- 
ing ^&  to  30  per  cent,  of  the  fall  can  only  be  aocoimted  for  by 
the  rise  which  has  taken  place  in  tbe  relative  vahie  -of  tbe  pre- 
ciofis  m^lsi 

In  particular  eomnwdities  the  faH,  calculated  on  tbe  returns  of 
tbeir  declared  value  in  1814  and  18£dy  has  been  us  follows : — In 
Ootton  manufactures,  55  percent;  in  silk  do;*  6^^' 'in  linen  do. 
45 ;  in  woollen  do.  32 ;  in  brass  and  topper  ido.  in  y  in  cutlery 
and  hardware,  33 ;  in  iron  and  steel,  wrought  <and^n)wrougbty  32 ; 
in  tin,  nnwrought,*  36;  vn  lead  and  shot^Q?  f  in^ British' r^ned 
saltpetre,  66 ;  in  coals  and  culiti^  23 ;  irt  soap'aiid  diandles,  56;  in 
ham  and  bacon,  beef  and  pork,  30;  in  fish  of  iall  s^rts^  36 ;  in 
bread  and  biscuit,  20;  in  seeds  ofall^^oftsvi^M^and  m^iplaiet 
plated  warky  jewellery ^  and  leatckes,  ?• '  Tbereflnw^ii^iDa^urllier 
declension  in  tbe  prices  of  nearly  all  the  'diravojartidescintld^.t 

— i-, M ■'    ' — ' — ■■■I*   nMv  nt| — \iftf\ — tnrfi 

alteratkhift  is  the  cuireacy  is  ioclttded.    Fjraed»fitsB;Uii^j^fpif(H;]f^  ff)l  *] 
"betn  found  =  45  per  cent.    Tbe  difference  may  properly  oe  a/Kribea  ta  the 
tionofcashpftymentu,  and  amounts  to  10  per  xiiirtC^      t'  j,j.,ri   ^i^niJil  in 
*  hi  ant  third  of  the  pamphlets  at  the  keaiVoff  tldslartidillioftiti&fJllHi^nGei 


imp> 


of  mineral^  is  thub  stated; 
'  Copper' 

_  ,  .    Lead  .• 
Iron 


Piicct  during  the  wpur.  ' 
£2m        per  toil  li 

120    .         M      .H. 

.  1     :-' :: 

1  :  58.  '*   « 


PreMniPncet.      , 


f  «)Ota«Mtttr  HasMMntSMiedia  te  a«pMMed4«ite:^u(ii^tlHttMi^lei0fMid«^ 
(192S|hfw4.prk^s  Iha^.iwre  gevarall^jr  cotfttideredt^cy  VMi;4^mc]^Qf  J^^>ave 
experienced  a  furtW  reduction/ — ^Prince's  Price  Current.        '  ^  ' 

Ut  is  to  tte  pa^ft^ularty  noticed  that  nearly  every  d< ' 


^^ J  — J — jViP^odi,  inwWer  a 

raw  stffMW  4^  nianUCfckuiftA,  hito  bMiikeduttdJt(^  ajidi&la«|CMlb^ilri|igt(ty^yesr 
f ISCa^  t^t  ppwm  aiirt1p»«4uc^««  wfffenDg  *eyDpily,4^  M)iie),))^v>xig  p:eded 
far  below  remunerating  pric^.  a  state  quite  unnatural,  and  whico  ctmnot  conhnue.*--* 
Nicholson»s'Pti<!e  Cufreut.      "-       ^  "  •      n^^T.,       ^ 
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the  declared  value  has  not  been  re^lixed^fhe  gros^'fall  iri  cotton 
inanufaetujfe*^ since  JJB 14  abitninfed in  tSS^  Id  5£| pctf'^em.  ^^^• 

Qne  sp^^  oj"  n^^nufactur^  appe^s  to  ^ay^  n^arl^^maint^Jo^ 
its  price  ;  q;ieacej and  lowered  prbfita^  joinlJy«<have  pply  afl^cted 
It  to  the  extent  oif  7  per  cent.  It  is  the  last  iti  Uie  abbVe  list^  ^aM 
ito:SQlitiil}(  fllMd  in  the  midst  of  th^g^qecaJi  downfuUi^MAsuliiith 
happyieffeo^  what  has  preserved  it  from  ftHa  fate  which  thaa  laid  all 
the»\km  fno^  prostrate  around  it.,,  Opp^sUu  jiksctoti^ypofUa 
maghjelufiescunt.  m    .  >       i  , 

The.  resuk  of  the  preceding  investigation :.is», that. tbct  general 
fallioithe  money  prices  of  commoditiea,  whicbjsijid«  L811  ap* 
pears  lo  have  be^a,  at  a  moderate  estimate,  a:  50  per.  cent,  may 
be  considered  as  having  been  caAiaed-rr-lsty  To  tbe,  amount  of,  \6 
per  cent.,  probably,. by  the  diminution!  ini  the>  costs  of  production 
and  (the  depression  in  the  rate  of  pmfita — tjb^^  effeotis  of  peace; 
Sdly,  Xo  the  aOKMiQt  of  10  per  cent^  as  res{Mct8  this  cojuntry,  and» 
probably,  some  others,  similarly  situated,  by  alieration*  in  the  nc^ 
tu^mU  turremnfm  •  And  ddly.  To  the  amount  oCS5  per  cent,  by  the 
rUe  which. has^keD'  piaoe  in  the  relatice  vabie  (f  ihe  precious 
VMtaki  constitoting  the. material  of  the  money  of  tl^  world.  Mot 
d welling. on Tiiie<Arst. of  these  causes,  and  subtractmg  the  sup- 
posed) Amount  uof. its  >idffect  on  prices,  as  quite  gpilUeas  of  the 
'  fMTctsmlfdisU-^a/'^iiiirailber  tending  to  mitigate  it— the  remaining 
35  piet  ^eiM^iof)  tfwi  fi^  wili  present  itself,  then,  under  the  as^t 
of  a  rite  jn*  Uie  i^alto  of : money.  Our  next  business  is  to  examine 
liow^ii»riae^gptiti*2MteA<distt'es$, 

Viewedigeilemllyy  ihi  effett  of  a  rise  in  the  value  of  money  is 
at.  ocMeiprfbfiived)4iorlbe,,.that,  in  the  exact  ratio  of  thai  rise^  all 
those  who  Intd  previously  contracted  obligations  to  be  dis- 
chaf|i&tt^i^^^k^^^«^^^  toners;  while,  6tt 

the  oflier  fiand,  (fiose'^o  whom,  they  are  bouud,  become  jra/ner« 
by  lhtfioicciluVeiiccr;>  X)te  teveroe  takes  place  in  the  case  oi  a  fall 
in  the  yaj^je  of  .poney ;  and  in  both  cases  loss  and  gain  would^ 
at  firsi',  appear  to  be  equalty  balanced.  A  little  consideration, 
however,  vffll  make  it  evident  that,  although  every  alteration  in 
the  generally  measure  of  v&lue'  must  be  considered  ^  evil,  that 
which  throws  the  whole  weight. of  the  unjust  pressure  on  the 
debtODsiisitofrfittr  thfi'  rgreater,  as  it.  originates,  much  mofe.  intense 
8uffcri^^,ta^*'1t'^flfeets  ^itH  j)^cutiar  seireritjr  th«?  ^cmditibn  df  the 
indu^t4rio|is.|ii^)^.,  productive  classes  qt  ^Hp  .  socJ^^^-^^ 
creditOf!a,  far  iron  being  gainers,  to  the  extent  that. tne  defaitofs  are 
loser*,  do  ttbr,  hi  *fe  end,  j>f<rt«bly  owi»g' to  tHe^«w «f  thfe  H^Vy 
obtain  even  that  amount  which  wotilii  j ustljr  l^^q 'bie(eu ,t$f^lr  ^vi^ 
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A  rise  in  lli6  value  of  ihoney  is  therefore,  in  a  nafion&t  point  6f 
view,  an  unmitigated  evil ;  while  the  reverse,  on  the  contrary,  irt 
diminishing  the  pressure  of  debts  and  the  burthen  of  taxes^  and 
in  bestowing  on  the  poor  and  industrious  the  entire  amount  which 
it  abstracts  from  the  wealthy  and  indolent,  will  generally  operate 
as  a  national  advantage, 

'  It  is  by  no  meaii^  the  direct  consequences  of  a  rise  in  the 
Value  of  money  alone  that  constitute  the  whole  of  the  evil,  Thd 
kddition  which  that  rise  causes  to  the  pressure  of  every  debt,  every 
tax,  in  short  every  previously  fixed  money  payment,  cannot  be 
evaded ;  the  operation  of  the  present  rise,  for  instance, — suppos- 
ing it  :=35  per  cent.,  and  the  annual  amount  of  government  taxes, 
which  the  population  of  Europe  pays,  =  1,023,000,000  dollars, 
— as  an  additional  impost  of  358,000,000  dollars,  is  inevitable. 
But  were  the  rise  only  to  take  place  so  as  to  become  at  once 
generally  known  and  understood,  it  would  not  generate  one-half 
of  the  '  distress'  of  which  it  is  the  cause,  owing  to  its  silent  and 
Unsuspected  progress,  and  to  the  success  with  which  it  escapes 
detection,  under  cover  of  the  multitude  and  complication  of  other 
circumstances,  which  constantly  operate  on  prices^  and  in  conse- 
quence of  the  popular  indisposition  to  regard  the  general  measure 
of  value  otherwise  than  as  invariable.  Thence  the  unwearied 
perseverance  in  accounting  for  the  fall  of  prices  by  any  other 
cause  rather  than  this  ;  and  thence,  necessarily,  the  indulgence  of 
hopes,  the  reliance  on  calculations,  founded  on  past  experience, 
and  exciting  to  speculation  and  activity  at  the  very  time  when  a 
recognition  of  its  real  features  would  impress  upon  every  one 
engaged  in  commercial  and  industrious  pursuits,  the  expediency 
and  prudence  of  maintaining  a  strictly  passive  attitude*  If  we 
consider  that  capital  to  an  immense  amount  has  thus  been  de- 
stroyed,— suffering,  moral  and  physical,  to  a  truly  harrowing  de- 
gree, inflicted,  not  as  a  necessary  coneequence  ^f  the<  rise  in  the 
value  of  the  money  itself,  but  absolutely  only  as  the  defdorable 
consequence  of  the  general  unconsciousness  of  its  'existenoe  and 
operation,  we  shall  obtain  a  just  tiew  of  the  itnpoltittficc^  nay,  the 
urgent  necessity,  of  correct  and  adequate  notions  bein^  aft  Jengdi 
promulgated  on  this,  the  mam  cause  of  the '^  presemeiidiatress/ 
Acting  under  the  impulse  of  that  impressbil,  we  now  pirioeed  to 
trace  some  of  the  tiiost  obvious  phenomena- ^fvfhich  »  rise  in  the 
value  of  money,  necessarily  and  incidentally,  prbducfas  in  the  eou- 
dition  of  the  principal  classes  of  the  cotnmunity. 

In  this  projcessioa  pf  ^sufferers,  precedency  is,  qp  ^vf^ry,  grpund, 
unquestionably  d«e  to  those  w4io  derive  their  income  frotti- the 
produce  of  the  soil-^-the  landlords  and  their  tenants. ;  Let  u^  sup- 
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^09^  the  motley  price  of  the  total  grott  produce  of  a  hntk,  itk 
Mlly  e£lOO;  the  fall  in  prices  since  IBll,  «  50  per  cent. ;  and 
fte  money  value  of  the  produce  in  IS29,  accordingly,  «£504    Let, 
en  the  other  hand,  in  1811, 
The  rent  be  fixed  in  money  jf  20 ;  the  taxes,  £l0 ;  making  the 

fixed  money  charge    ....  ^^90 

Hie  consumption  of  the  cultirators  during  the  production,  SO/.  • 
tithes  and  contingencies,  10/. ;  labour  and  ordinary  pro* 
fits,  40/.         *  .  .  .  .       £n 

which  would  give  for  all  outgoings,  including  ordinary  profits,  ^loo 
Wanced  by  the  money  amount  which  the  produce  realizes. 
In  1829,  however,  the  money  value  of  that  produce  is  reduced 

to  =:  50/.  Rent  and  taxes  are  still  nominally  the  same,  viz.  £M 
*  The  labour  and  commodities  consumed  in  production  have  fallen 
in  price,  but  the  fall  being  progressive,  prices  are  higher 
during  the  process  of  production  than  when  it  is  completed, 
and  the  produce  is  brought  to  market.  We  will,  therefoi^^ 
take  those  outgoings  which,  in  1811,  were  70,  now  at         £SS 

The  total  outgoings  in  1829,  then,  are  .  .  £^ 

while  the  total  produce  is  only  ^^50,  leaving  a  deficiency  of  jf  18. 

This  will  sufilice  to  point  out  the  manner  in  which  a  rise  in  th6 
value  of  money  operates  on  the  condition  of  the  farmer.  In  the 
(xact  ratio  of  the  rise,  the  pressure  of  rent  and  taxes  on  land 
increases ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  reduction  of  the  other 
elementary  costs  of  production  never  reaches  the  extent  to  which 
the  farmer  finds  prices  reduced,  when  he  brings  his  produce  to 
market.  Year  after  year  he  makes  up  the  deficiency  out  of  his 
Capital,  confident  of  the  speedv  return  of  better  times,  because 
Unable  to  discover  the  invisible  hand  which  adds  its  weight  to  the 
burthen  of  rent  and  taxes,  and  relentlessly  perseveres  in  depriving 
his  labour  of  its  leward.  But  the  years  roll  on,  and  bring  no 
improvemeot :  his  capital  is  at  length  exhausted,  and  ruin  ensues. 
Otbei^  succeed  hitn,  and  still  share  the  same  fate.  The  effect 
then  reaches  the  Umdhrdt.  Rents  are  reduced ;  yet  the  difficulty 
of  their  coUcction  increases :  another  and  another  reduction  sue- 
ceedsi,  MiUfiitteDded  with  similar  results.  In  short,  so  long  as  the 
rise  in  the  value  of  money  is  in  progress,  the  destruction  of  capital 
invested  in  farming,  the  reduction  of  the  income  of  the  landlords, 
the  inoreasCilii  ithe  pressure  of  nominally  the  same  amount  of 
taxes  4)n  laod^  likewise  proceed. 

The  manufactttrer  comes  next.     Calculating  on  the  stability  of 

*  Beit  we  n6ed  nbt  tkfpotf  k  c4^e  of  thk  kind.  The  very  caAo  itself  is  described  W 
the  siffiarers  in  «idr  puMie  printi.  In  the  Timet  newspaper  of  Nor.  21  and  25,  1829, 
appear^  two  .statements— 4he  one  from  a  liiddlesex,  the  other  from  a  Surrey  farmer 
'•*-4o  wfaieh  wm  reltderi  may  turn*  See  alto  «<  Present  Operation  of  the  Act  of  Parlit- 
^    \  of  July,  1819,  commonly  called  Mr.  t'eel's  Bill.*'    London,  1830,  p.  38-41. 
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9M  JiMmi  0/iA^f!efmb^ 

the  raw  materiaiy  Md  pMteesdsitoIhid  talk;  i>{Ll^tt(m>plrt»di)Biid 
)»e<>bHiigs^lii9\pfod«w44Dt(ii«tlie  Utrkfat.  ^-JBut^  bQ)lhi»i»ljhQme  or 
zhnmi^km  Andsy't^  hif  diaouby^  that  prk8sb«y«^iii«lh(9v|qd^^9(hUey 
gt«e»  wi^yjaiididuiftiie  has  Jbeau  iBbourk)gJanr(m#>  4tttd<U^.is 
luatiimng^tfae  mostfawoutable  case;  for  toQ  frofly^Dtijiiii^ ^^tmiiot 
eveHir^atizb  the  oaipit%{  'SUBk  in  the  piwlvctioiib  liB^op^diomtf^tbe 
tfiieociiijM^of  iiisifeilfire^iie  Mcribes  it  to  oiroimiatei^e^^  Mti^tory 
in*i<beir;nHtut«,.bBd-|Qsti£)r>fig  the  hope  of  fut,ur»  b«mr  n^c^^ts. 
Thu0<hei*reliira8  to.bislask^ ^but  agaia  and  again  the  lieajultis.tbe 
sank  •  'Dishcaeteoedl^  the  ^  badness  of  the  times/  the  prudent 
aian^Cken^lioHtsuhis  .operations  to  the  extent  of  his  ^ordery.' 
GbaAtdtobiisy'sepeatediiiil  success^  the  adventurous  i;edouhIes  his 
e^rtioDsvM Languor. i^nd  mia  are  the  respective  con8e<)uences. 
The  rent  of  BMLunfaototies  bas>  by  this  process^  been  re^Mtf^  oo 
mkw^9igt  alileastvfifty  per  cent*  duriiig  the  last  fifteen  jjeM,  4uid 
<Mie4i«Uiof>the>ciipital .fixed  in  mechiaery,  Swo.,  has  ,lbtiS:bi9e^  lost^ 
^)>T)h0>  ogrttutoa-al  idnd  manufadtuing.  fatonren-^hi^e,  JM  the 
misery  I  of  ibe  lowered  oondition  of  lbe»  en)ployer9toiandiM;Uiile<ihe 
same*  oaMse  that;  iprodttoed  it  continues  to  operat«>.  tbet  •  aufnber^ 
ibat^M^  thvown  wholly  out  of  employment  oon(jline.ite>  increase. 
Opfrressed  alike  by  idleness  and  want,  tbey  ,an^,f€Knjloj»n^;H>g 
about  the  purlieus  of  their  former  ^otiviiy^ . suggesting  thf^/imfige 
of  the  eufiering  groups  stretched  round  the  pQi>l,i^  cfetWodsiy  in 
Ustleas  expectation  of  the  stagnant  waters  .being  i'toucWdil>yi  the 
rettinnng  angel,— rthe  longed-for  momenti  toCutlK^i^^rat.i^oA* 
merKienti  into  the  healing  element.  .  i«.i  <.ii  noinbiu  j  jc  . 

N^xt  in  succession  the  merchant  ini^Tti»gi>fiiML>vex{ior(ing 
commodities  on  his  proper  account,  fixes  Qur  JaMenliaga  ^^itebing 
the  ^uciuations  in  the  relation  between. ^em^adq«o4i^Ufip§ij  at 
bome  and  abroad,  he  frames  his  .disposition  ^aftia^to^secily^tlia 
advantage  of  what  rise  of  the  markets  <bift;  mfota9lki»i  %ai  rpast 
experienoe  may  lead  him  lo  anticipate^  n  But  k4i^v^^o«i9t^(^  ^bis 
information,  however  sanctioned  by  past  experience  his  cpndu- 
sions,  the  rise  waich  be  contemplated  as  certaAii>^oaet  not  take 
place,  and  his  operation  ends  in  disapp6iiitiiient;^,^JW']^3^ 
ifow,  as  he  persists  in  confiding  in  the  ji^tnej^njofA^ copulations, 
into  which  the  change  which  is  taking  ptac!^  in  lH4^iB»eD9<liie  bf  >^lu« 
does  not  entei*  zs  an  elemeht, — in  prop6Vti^ftA  Hfetft)'rt»fle»' hnn- 
eelfag^liist  inyiortune  doubts  by  repeating,jtI5(^t^j  ^  ^j^fa^iiatMral 
state  of  tilings  catmot  ponlinueyWas  his  tampan  J^u^tofr.  Kim  to 
^  Hck  a^Jitisr  the'  bhoad^'  liis  losses  VM  lie'  ^tt«ftft^s;b*  great 
if,  on  tSej^tii^icJiapd,  hfeta^es.^w^^^^  by 'i^^^  r^^^ed:  ^ecks 
he  experiences,  he  suspends  all  bpen^tionsy  jsubsidea  into  mac* 
tivity^  and  limits  his  care  to. the  preservation  of  what  wealth  he  re» 

tains* 
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f^¥ta69^j%Mef  Hbd  f  >tbO  botiytiKJairisbtq  bttk,?i   i «         m>      r 
Hhe  iHin^i\A(Si9i  bntigs  tipittbe  t»fnmnsio»«mftp^Eil^^Bnd  )the 

elas8>  lottdly  coft^aitimgt»|{«fgriewoiii8  mluflEaiirtf  *theiir  iooooies. 
Yet  fbe  ^badltuav^ft  their  botiness-andlvbouv^aicd/die^rate  of  tbek 
leiiiiliN»iabfi(<iiAv^  iMidergooejmi'deo^Bse^lBjiit)  adt^e  fermer 
charge  lteir«:MiHiiiMioii^  and  theilaUer  tk^i^rotits^blDtke/maney 
valoe'Of  th^  sates>  ami  thai  has  i9«eD«'re4ulaady.idieur  incomea 
batethua  ffaflln^diand  <  the  taxes  tovieii^i^a  their  avduoed  dmolu<^ 
nmUft  Qow  becoiae  ^  the  caoseof  grant  einbamsmtotd  to  these 
clssstoof  the  tmdiog  oomnwiDity/  '  Hkt^pminerajiba^  «feid  the 
eotire<€ki8S  of  carriers  ia  the<sem€e>of  kit#nni&<|iial/akulrdt>aaastic 
commsrce,  have  saffered,— the  rateaiof  freight laiidicahrriai^eiiaTifig 
hl^etpitk  proportion  to  the  rsduotion  irbiok  thet  .tahse  o£  their  ear^ 
gees-ha^Utfedergone.'''  Tbe  iriuster  of -ai^iiaan^lnd  inftdemnem 
among^thle'BOfferersfor  a  while>i«fnaina'iiicl»npk9fc&;i}biftt^ta0ioiier 
or  lat^y  that  general*  reduction' iofadea  ids^itheir  pit^fits^T^adtaelids 
thenrM/4ike  tberesty  complaiaing  oCdtepresstti^of  Ibe  times^-*!* 
With' i>tf^fri  cou^MnaiKe  the  iM^Mfolit^' bri«gs)up<te 
t^j  'AlaMned'ibyithe  cwideia  uoproiitabJeD^ss,  and  Ihe  QoostaAt 
recurrence' iDf^tiiiiious  l06ses>ki  titide,-^wanied  bj  Ihe  eapaneweey 
that  evety  g1i(sifti;'of 'retaraiog  proaperitj  is  biit>  the  pneaiasoc 
ef  deUhdr^J^lodariy  'bei  has  retired  hia  iavestment^-^^^ecalied  hia 
)oaii4<frbMi'ant4e^taa«froai '^/a  tMnning  cify,  devoted  totlestrao^ 
tkifkMiS>9primdkihkabihe$t'  customera^— the  prodttotivQrcAasaefl^ 
whose  condition  no  longer  affords  the  requiattei  6eeurity*^-4iei  now 
ivttit»  i|V^3vatwi|bgKfati<j^ctuai  demand  in  the  money  laarket^^nd 
thoU|te)l&  agaiifi^sltd  agaii^rednoes  the  rate  of  inter^tat  /which 
he  o0i9f|^ihi^dapitalyi»I|^r8at  portdoo  of  it  ^iil  alilL  reaiain  -uiieBi* 
pfoyi^^'^^AlldtfaM  Ms>uieooie  i»^  fediGced.t 

in  klb^  imiitiof (the  gederal  dieferess^  operated  by  the  riae  in  the 
viilu&«fk«ioatt59/4M£kJdh<^dao  land  ana  the  plaoemaa  aad 

•  Fi«tfh&l>etWeea  l  During  U»e  war.  At  present. 

'  loii  BfiglttdJiiifcJijn  "/,  r   •  ,i<Mn^  ^M     ^ 

]iof£flVi"trt     M..nfiff<?ftt?^^    0to£35     0        £3     0to£4d 

^^'6rM4BA&I^M"^',V'(      <7    0  9    0  1  IS      ,  fl    0'    . 

fjinX  oCwooey^  -  rW^  ^^^  t^^  sev^n'  or  ei^nt  nulUons  deposited)  fur  want  of  employe 
mentM^C^Kof  Efi^liind^&lOhe. .  : '  :  •  .  In  the  eb^litry^'yott  Ik^tr  df  frathiag 
but(ttkib«»tfibl|iid(^auiayiitiAtb«vuit'itf.ia^^  <lttifidflae«^9aai'«r^it.M^rha 
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the  peiisioni$t»  be  mrhote  ^aty  ba»  bt^a  fixed  preiridiis  to  the 
rise,  and  the  mortgagee,  are  the  only  real  gainers.  All  tbete 
jBncli  that  the  purchasing  power  of  their  income  baa^  during 
the  la^t  twenty  years,  been  nearly  doubled ;  while,  in  an  equid 
proportion,  the  weight  of  their  claims  on  the  producCiv*  and  ah 
dustrious  classes  is  by  these  felt  to  have  increased.  In  fact,  the 
whole  sum  of  additional  enjoyments  gained  by  the  former  has 
been  lost  b^  the  latter;  and  so  lopg  as  the  same  cavae  operates, 
the  progress  of  the  sjMliatiim  will  continue.  Sucb  are,.generallyv 
and  in  the  present  instance,  some  of  the  effects  of  a  rise  in  the 
sralue  of  Aoney,  In  propostion  as  the  cause  is  unsoapeeted  or  de« 
fied,  they  are  destructive — volentemfata  dwmnl,  ndeniem  trakmUt 
in  proportion  aa  a  community  is  vi^althy  and  productive^  they 
9vill  be  severely  jmd  acutely  felt. 

<  The  questioaas  to  the  cause  of  the  general  fall  of  the  money 
prices  of  comm^dttiea,  since  181 1,  being  thus  disposed  of,  otfaeis 
of  great  interest  arise.  Is  the  momentum  of  the  actios  of  that 
cause  on  prices  uob*  cKhausted,  or  is  it  still  in  operation?  If 
•till  in  operation,  when  ia  it  likely  to  terminate  3  And^  lastly^ 
^hat  remiedies  does  the  case  admit  of  ? 

4  We  are  constrained  to  say  that  the  mam .  cause  of  the  great 
declension,  of  prices  since  1811  is  still  in  active*  operation^ 
although  with  diminished  power  and  effect.'^  .let  us  suppose  the 
past. deficiency  in  the  produce  of  the- mines  to  have^  at  the  pre* 
sent  moment,  produced  its  full  e£fect  on  priGea^-<-If  the  supply 
henceforth  be  equal  to  the  demand,  the  new  relation  which  has 
been  established  between,  the  precious .metab  and  other  coounoi* 
dities  will  not  be  disturbed,  and  prices,  by  tbet  cause,  not  affected  * 
if  the  supply,  on  the  other  hand,  rapicUyinoteaae,  so  asisenstbiy 
to  eaoeed  tlie  demand,  the  precious  metals ^andmoney)  will  then 
fall,  and  commodities  rise  in  their  relative  value ;  /  but  if,  fisaUy, 
the  supply  still  continue  deficient,  money  will  continue  to  rise 
and  commodities  to  fall.  The  question  then  resokes  itself  into 
this :  which,  among  these,  is  our  case  at  present  ? 

■-  -  -      ■  >  ■  I       )t        »i>  .    I 

*  A  revival  of  trade  is  felt  at  the  present  moment,  ^hich,  althoqffb  amch  len 
landed  by  the  parties  immediately  interested  than  by  the  looklsrs-on,  is  stm  nifficteDtly 
obvious  not  fo  admit  of  any  doubt.  The  prices  of  some  cotmHOdifies,  for  ini^ancs 
cotton,  and  English  and  low  foreign  wool,  have  accordingly  raUied,  and  ptnUy  even 
risen,  since  the  commencement  of  this  year,  to  nearly  the  amount  of  tbeir  nil  during 
the  preceding  twelve  months.  It  is,  however,  to  be  wished,  that  this  improvefiMnt,-r 
the  effect  of  that  well-known  pulsation  which  throbs  in  trade  aa  in  every  tiling  elta, 
—may  not  be  mistakrai  for  more  than  it  really  is.  The  demand  was,  the  whole  «f 
last  year,  at  so  very  low  an  ebb,  that  the  only  wonder  has  been  how  it  could  remaia 
so  long  in  that  state.  Now  that  it  returns,  it  finds  stocks  low,  and  production  diecked, 
which,  under  other  dreumstaaces,  weuld  have  had  quite  anoUier  effect  on  jaagm  than 
tl^e  slight  and  partial  one  which  has  at  present  taksa  pkee* 

The 
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The  annual  supply  may  b&atated  aavfcUowa: 
Europe  and  Northern  Asia*         •        •       7,100,000  Dollars. 
Indian  Arciiipelago  (?)  .#      «        *        ,    £4^00,000      „ 
Africa  .       ;      .  ,       •      •  1,000,000      « 

America  (most  probably  le$s  than) .      .     17 fiOPfiOO     „ 

Mating  a  total  of  ,  .  28^ooo,6oo 

The  demand^  on  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  estiniate  lower,  on  an 
averaf^,  than  between  45,000,000  and  50,000,000  dollars  a»> 
nualiy.  There  would,  accordingly,  atill  appear  to  be  a  d^fi** 
mncy  of  about  20,000,000  dollars  aonually,  to  which  amount  tho 
drain  on  the  existiog  stock  of  precious  metals  cottdDues  operatingi 
to  cause  a  still  further  decline  in  tha  money  price  of  commoditiest 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  predict  how  teng' this  will  yel 
continue*  Mr.  Ward,  however  desirous  to  be  modetatt  and 
circumspect  in  his  calculations,  still  takes,  we  believe^  rather 
a  mnguine  riew  of  the  question,  wheiii  in  answer  to  it,  he  ^  conjee* 
tares  that  the  produce  of  the  Mexican  mines  will,  in  183^,  b« 
nearly  equal  to  ^hat  it  was  previous  to  l&IO,  that  is  £6,000,000 
dollars.  The  addition  of  ld,0(X\000  dollars,  which  he  anticipated^ 
to  the  produce  in  1830^  irom  the  operation  of  seven  £nglish,  one 
German,  and  two  North  Anerican  companies,  working  Mexican 
mines,  it  is,  unfortunately,  too  certain  will  not  be  made  good. 
The  price4ists  cf  the  shares  of  the  Anglo- American  mining  conn 
panie8,-^a  tolerable  index  of  the  estimation  of  the  present  returns 
and  futnre  prospeolS' of  these  undertakings  among  the  parties 
immediately  intaiiested  tlierein,*«^o  not  encourage  very  sangaina 
expectations  ofa.^edy,  considerable  addition  to  the  supply 
from  this  aoorce;  although  the  riie  in  the  value  of  gold  and  silveri 
measured  by  other  commodities,  directly  tends  to  increase  their 
profits.  'Generally  speaking,  thd  unsettled  state  both  of  Mexico 
and  the  South  American  States  must  have  the  effect  of  keeping  in 
abeyance  for  some  time  yet  to  come  the  full  development  of  the 
mining  industry  of  America. 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  the  reports  we  have  to  expect  from  His 
Majesty's  consubin  Mexico  and  South  America  may  throw  some 
light  on  this  very  interesting  subject,  and  that  they  may  do  it 
generally  in  as  satisiactory  a  manner  as  it  has  been  done  by  Mr. 
Ward,  with  regard  to  Mexico.     In  the  mean  while  no  one  who 

*  Humboldt,  in  the  newspaper^paragraph  quoted  above,  gviea  the  following  state- 

jnexitx— * 

Incor»»ctlf  stated  in 
Acf  Qal  atinnal  produce.  other  JoumaU  at 

Btirope  atkd  Northern  Asia:  gold    26,ftOU  marci  of  Cologne        57,387  marcs. 
%,  „  tti?er  292,000  „  457,942    „ 
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has  at  all  inroraied  himself  on  the  su1]ject  can  for  a  moment  enter- 
tain the  notion  which  has  been  broached ^  that  the  mineral  wealth  of 
America  has  been  exhausted  by 'the  past  workings.  On  the  con- 
trary,  there  cannot  be  the  least  doubt  that,  under  favoarable  cir^ 
cumsMnceSy  the  produce  will  again  reach,  not  only  the  former,  but 
eventually  a  much  greater  amount.  However  long  the  advent  of 
that  period  may  be  deferred — ^  it  teh,  be  it  twenty  years,  be  it 
even  longer— arrive  it  most  assuredly  will ;  and  with  it — redeunt 
Stitumia  re^na— -rising  prices,  general  success  in  commercial  and 
industriotta  pursuits,  lightened  burthens,  a  favourable  chai^  m 
the  relative  condition  of  the  productive  classes,  and  whatever  else 
is  antithetical  of  our  *  present  distress.'  Let  this  well-founded 
hope  solace  all  those  who  would  at  present  despair  of  the  for* 
tunes  of  the  country,  as  if  this,  to  borrow  a  scholastic  distinction, 
were  n  finis  Jlnimny  and  not  r  finis  in  consequeniiam  veniau. 

As  to  the  remedies  which,  in  the  meanwhile,  the  case  admits  of 
* — it  must  be  clear  that  all  means  by  which  the  supply  of  pre- 
cious metals  can  be  increased  and  the  demand  diminished,  are 
entitled  to  be  considered  as  directly  remedial.  Within  the  reach 
of  this  country,  unfortunately,  there  are  no  means  to  increase  the 
supply,  except  indirectly,  by  the  policy  (in  other  respects  no  less 
obvious)  of  assisting,  if  possible,  the  infant  States  of  South 
America  and  Mexico  to  emerge  from  their  present  lamentable 
condition  of  anarchy.  But  the  demand  may,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, be  diminished,  by  a  rehabilitation  of  the  condemned  paper- 
circulation  throughout  Europe  ;  and  in  this  country  all  that  is  de- 
sirable and,  indeed,  necessary  to  be  done  in  this  respect,  might, 
we  are  quite  convinced,  be  accomplished  by  a  speedy  and  suffi- 
cient reform  of  the  English  banking  system.  But  this  is  a  subject 
for  separate  treatment.  We  dwelt  on  it  at  some  length  in  our  \mt 
number,  and  it  is  our  intention  to  return  to  it  in  our  next.. 
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Art.  I. — Reflexions  on  the  Decline  of  Seience  in  Enghndj  and 
an  some  of  its  Caiises.  By  Charii^s  Babbage,  Esq.,  luucasiait 
Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  ami 
Member  of  several  Academies.     London,   IBSO, 

TOURING  the  last  fourteen  years  of  almost  uninterrupted  Iran- 
-^^  quillity,  the  poorest  as  well  as  tht  most  powerful  of  the 
European  states  have  been  ardently  engaged  in  the  prosecution  of 
the  arts  of  peace.  The  return  of  the  swoj  d  to  its  scabbard  seems 
to  have  been  the  signal  for  one  univerf^al  effort  to  recruit  ex- 
hausted resources,  to  revive  industry  and  civilizatioiij  and  to  direct 
to  their  proper  objects  the  genius  and  talent^  which  war  had  either 
exhausted  in  its  service  or  repressed  in  its  desolations.  In  this 
rivalry  of  skill,  En|;land  alone  has  hesitated  to  take  a  part*  Ete* 
vated  by  her  warlike  triumphs,  she  seems  to  have  looked  wiUi 
contempt  on  the  less  dazzling  achievements  of  her  pliilosophers, 
and,  confiding  in  her  past  pre-eminence  in  the  arts,  to  Ijave  calcu- 
lated too  securely  on  their  permanence.  Bribed  by  foreign  gold, 
or  flattered  by  foreign  courtesy,  her  artisans  have  quitted  her  ser- 
vice— her  machinery  has  been  exported  to  distant  markets^ — the 
inventions  of  her  philosophers,  slighted  at  home,  have  been  eagerly 
introduced  abroad — her  scienufic  institutions  have  been  discou- 
raged and  even  abolished — the  articles  which  she  supplied  to  other 
states  have  been  gradually  manufactured  by  themselves  ;  and,  one 
after  another,  many  of  the  best  arts  of  England  have  been  trans- 
ferred to  other  nations. 

These  baneful  effects,  though  not  generally  seen  and  acknow- 
ledged, excited  the  early  notice  of  various  individuals  who  felt  a 
deep  interest  in  the  honour  of  their  country.  Their  voice  was 
often  raised  in  counsel  and  in  warning ;  but  it  was  only  the  voice 
of  reason,  and,  amidst  the  uproar  of  faction,  it  never  reached 
either  the  cabinet  or  the  throne.  Truth,  however,  cannot  long 
be  repressed.  Fresh  inroads  upon  science  called  forth  louder 
appeals,  and  the  abolition  of  the  Board  of  Longitude,  the  only 
scientific  board  in  the  kingdom,  at  last  proclaimed  the  mortifying 
intelligence,  that  England  had  renounced  by  Act  of  Parliament 
her  patronage  even  of  the  sciences  most  intimately  connected 
with  her  naval  greatness. 
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In  order  to  give  our  readers  some  idea  of  the  state  of  opinion^ 
among  competent  judges,  respecting  the  present  condition  of 
British  science,  we  shall  make  a  few  extracts  from  the  works 
in  which  their  views  have  been  expressed ;  and  we  shall  begin  with 
a  passage  from  the  life  of  Fraunhofer,  which  was  published  in 
1827. 

*  Bavaria  has  thus  lost  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  her  sub- 
jects, and  centuries  may  elapse  before  Munich  receives  within  her 
walls  an  individual  so  highly  gifted  and  so  universally  esteemed. 
But  great  as  her  loss  is,  it  is  not  rendered  more  poignant  by  the 
reflection,  that  he  lived  unhonoured  and  unrewarded.  BBs  own 
sovereign,  Maximilian  Joseph,  was  his  earliest  and  his  latest  patron ; 
and  by  the  liberality  with  which  he  conferred  civil  honours  and  pecn* 
niary  rewards  on  Joseph  Fraunhofer,  he  has  immortalized  his  own 
name,  and  added  a  new  lustre  to  the  Bavarian  crown.  In  thus  noCicin|^ 
the  honours  which  a  grateful  sovereign  had  conferred  on  the  dis- 
tinguished improver  of  the  achromatic  telescope,  it  is  impossible  to 
subdue  the  recollection,  that  no  wreath  of  British  gratitude  has 
yet  adorned  the  inventor  of  that  noble  instrument  England  may 
well  blush,  when  she  hears  the  name  of  DoUond  pronounced  with- 
out any  appendage  of  honour,  and  without  any  association  of  gra- 
titude. Even  that  monumental  fame,  which  she  used  to  dispense 
80  freely  to  the  poets  whom  she  starved,  has  been  denied  to  this 
benefactor  of  science,  and  Westminster  Abbey  has  not  <^ned  her 
hallowed  recesses  to  the  remabs  of  a  man,  who  will  ever  be  deemed 
one  of  the  finest  geniuses  of  his  age,  and  who  exalted  that  genius  by 
learning  and  piety  of  no  ordinary  kind.' 

About  the  time  when  these  opinions  were  published  Sir  Hum- 
j>hry  Davy  was  occupied  with  the  same  subject.  His  posi- 
tion as  President  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  and  his 
acquaintance  with  the  most  distinguished  individuals  of  all  ranks,. 
|[ave  hira  ample  opportunity  of  ascertaining  the  state  of  scienoe 
in  England,  while  his  long  residence  in  foreign  countries  ena- 
bled him  to  draw  the  painful  contrast  which  wounded  his  pride 
and  roused  his  indignation.  In  order  to  draw  the  public  attention 
to  such  a  state  of  things,  he  began  a  treatise  on  the  decline  of 
science  in  England,  which  he  unfortunately  did  not  live  to  com- 
plete. We  are  told,  however,  that  it  was  written  '  in  the  ianguafe 
of  feeling  and  of  eloquence,'  and  we  have  no  doubt,  from  the 
sentiments  which  he  expresses  on  the  same  subject  in  his  '  Con- 
solations in  Travel,'  that  it  contained  the  language  of  tmtb. 

*•  I  have  often  wondered,*  says  he,  *  that  men  of  fortune  and  of  rank 
do  not  apply  themselves  more  to  philosophical  pursuits ;  they  offer  a 
delightful  and  enviable  road  to  distinction,  one  founded  apon  tbe 
blessings  and  benefits  conferred  on  our  fellow  creatores ;  diey  do  not 
supply  the  same  sources  of  temporary  popularity^  as  seoeessee  in  Ae 
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t  Of  nt  the  btr,  but  the  glorf  r«fitt)Dz>g  from  ihtm  m  permfltetit, 
and  independent  of  rulgar  tt9t«  or  caprice.  In  looking  btck  to  the 
lii«toi7  ^  the  kwt  five  reigns  in  England,  we  find  Boylet,  C^ven^ 
^ehee,  and  Howardt ,  who  rendered  these  great  names  more  iUnstrknif 
bf  their  sdentific  honours ;  but  we  inaf  in  ^nain  search  the  aristocraey 
now  fi»r  pbikMOphers,  and  there  are  very  few  persons  who  pnrsve 
acience  with  true  dignitif;  it  is  followed  more  as  connected  witk 
obiecte  of  profit  than  those  of  iiBune,  and  diere  are  fiftf  persons  who 
take  out  patents  fer  supposed  inToitions  for  one  who  tnakee  a  real 
diicKwery/-^.  M5. 

Statements  similar  to  these,  but  of  a  still  more  specific  and 
decided  nature,  have  been  recently  published  by  Mr.  Herschel, 
whose  range  o(  scientific  acquirements  is  at  present  unrivalled  in 
ibis  country. 

*  In  England^  whole  branches  of  continental  discovery  are  ua« 
studied,  and,  indeed,  aknost  unknown,  even  by  name.  It  is  in  vain  to 
conceal  the  melancholy  truth.  We  are  fast  dropping  behind.  In 
mathematics  we  have  long  since  drawn  the  rein,  and  given  over  a 
hopeless  race.  In  chemistry  the  case  is  not  much  better.  Who  can 
tell  us  anything  of  the  solpho-^alts  ?  Who  will  explain  to  us  the  bwa 
of  isomorphism  ?  Nay,  who  among  us  has  ever  verified  Thenard*a 
experiments  on  the  oxygenated  acids  ?  Oersted's  and  BerzeHus's  on 
flie  radicals  of  the  ^rths  ?  Salard's  and  Serullas's  on  the  combi- 
luttion  of  brome,  and  a  hundred  other  splendid  trains  of  research  hi 
that  fascinating  science  ?  Nor  need  we  stop  here.  There  are,  indeed, 
few  sciences  n^h  would  not  furnish  matter  for  similar  remark.  The 
caoses  are  at  once  obvxMs  and  deep  seated ;  but  this  la  not  the  place 
to  dtemsa  them.'^'7reciiii«  on  8mmd^  Encyc  Metr^p. 

These  views  of  the  state  of  science  in  England  were  introduced 
by  their  authors  only  as  incidental  topics  to  which  the  bearings  of 
Ibetr  subject  had  casually  led  them ;  and,  as  they  appeared  only  in 
sdentific  work^,  perhaps  not  known  even  by  name  to  those  vrha 
ftilc  over  Ae  destinies  of  England^  they  were  not  likely  to  attract 
notice  or  to  excite  discussion.  An  appeal,  however,  of  a  more 
formal  kind  has  been  at  length  made  from  the  chair  of  Nev^oft, 
and  from  the  pen  of  his  successor  Mr.  Babbage,  whose  varied  and 
profound  acquirements  fitted  him  in  a  peculiar  manner  for  such  a 
task.  A  mathematician  of  the  first  order,  a  learned  natural  philo- 
sopher, and  the  inventor  of  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  ma- 
chmes  that  ever  proceeded  from  the  sagacity  of  man,  he  has  had 
occasion  to  be  intimately  acquainted  with  the  present  condition  of 
the  arts  as  well  as  the  sciences  of  his  country.  His  '  Reflexions' 
are,  therefore,  entitled  to  our  most  serions  consideration,  and  vrill, 
we  trust,  make  a  deepr  impression  npon  those  to  whom  they  are 
more  particularly  addressed.  The  followmg  introductory  remaits 
contain  the  general  opinions  of  die  author^  on  the  declitie  of  science 
itt  England,  x  £      '  'It 
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.  *  It  cannot  have  escaped  the  attention  of  those  whose  acqmremCTlB 
enable  them  to  judge,  and  who  have  had  opportunities  of  examining 
the  state  of  science  in  other  countries,  that  in  England,  particularij 
with  respect  to  the  more  difficult  and  abstract  sciences,  we  are  not 
merely  much  below  other  nations  of  equal  rank,  but  below  several  even 
of  inferior  power.  That  a  country,  eminently  distinguished  for  its 
mechanical  and  manufacturing  ingenuity,  should  be  indifferent  to  the 
progress  of  inquiries  which  form  the  highest  departments  of  that 
Knowledge  on  whose  more  elementary  truths  its  wealth  and  rank  de- 
pend, is  a  fact  which  is  well  deserving  the  attention  of  those  who 
shall  inquire  into  the  causes  that  influence  the  progress  of  naticms. 

'  To  trace  the  gradual  decline  of  mathematical,  and  with  it  of  the 
highest  departments  of  physical,  science,  from  the  days  of  Newton  to 
the  present,  must  be  left  to  the  historian.  It  is  not  within  the  pro- 
vince of  one  who,  having  mixed  sufficiently  with  scientific,  society  in 
England  to  see  and  regret  the  weakness  of  some  of  its  greatest  orna- 
ments, and  to  see  through  and  deplore  the  conduct  of.  its  pretended 
friends,  offers  these  remarks,  with  the  hope  that  they  may  excite  dis- 
cussion ;  with  the  conviction  that  discussion  is  the  firmest  ally  of 
truth ;  and  with  the  confidence  that  nothing  but  the  full  expression  of 
public  opinion  can  remove  the  evils  that  chill  the  enthusiasm  and 
cramp  the  energies  of  the  science  of  England.' 

These  various  opinions,  proceeding  from  individuals  not  acting 
in  concert,  are  sufficient,  we  think,  to  establish  the  fact,  that  the 
arts  and  sciences  of  England  have  been  for  some  time  on  the 
decline.  Devoted  to  the  almost  undivided  pursuit  of  science, 
and  belonging  to  no  political  party,  the  authors  whom  vre  have 
quoted  are  not  likely  to  have  written  under  any  impropner  bias ; 
and  occupying,  as  they  all  do,  respectable  stations  in  society,  the 
motive  of  self-interest  is  still  less  likely  to  have  actuated  them. 
They  attack  no  particular  ministry;  they  revile  no  particular 
individual ;  they  seek  no  personal  advantage ;  they  complain  in 
the  language  of  solemn  regret ;  and  they  appeal  only  to  that  tri- 
bunal, if  any  such  now  exists,  which  decides  for  the  good  and 
glory  of  their  country. 

Considering,  therefore,  the  general  fact  as  well-established,  we 
shall  proceed  to  give  a  rapid  view  of  the  patronage  which  the 
sovereigns  of  Europe  have  extended  to  science  in  less  enlightened 
ages,  and  in  times  when  its  practical  applications  were  less  con- 
nected with  the  wealtli  and  the  progress  of  nations ;  we  shall  then 
give  a  sketch  of  the  present  state  of  science  on  the  continent  of 
Europe ;  and  conclude  with  a  survey  of  its  condition  in  the  British 
islands,  of  the  causes  which  have  led  to  its  decline,  and  of  the 
means  which  may  yet  be  adopted  to  revive  and  extend  it 

At  whatever,  period  of  the  history  of  science  we  begin  our 
inquiries,  it  is  difficult  to  find  any  well-authenticated  instance 

where 
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where  knowled^  was  persecuted  or  neglected  by  the  sovereigns 
of  civilised  nations.  The  appellations  of  the  sage  and  the  hero 
have  at  all  times  been  inseparably  joined;  and  in  countries  but 
little  removed  from  barbarism,  and  in  ages  comparatively  dark  and 
ignorant,  kings  have  conferred  the  same  honours  on  those  who 
saved  their  country  by  their  prowess  or  enlightened  it  by  their 
wisdom.  The  reigns  of  the  Ptolemies,  of  Alphonso  the  Great, 
of  Ulugh  Beig,  the  Tartar  Prince,  were  particularly  distinguished 
by  this  noble  patronage  of  learning.  Not  content  with  fostering 
the  genius  of  their  own  subjects,  they  invited  to  their  courts  the 
philosophers  of  foreign  countries ;  they  even  took  an  active  part 
m  their  scientific  inquiries,  and  honoured  them  with  every  mark 
of  confidence  and  niendship.  It  was  scarcely  to  be  expected 
that  this  golden  age  could  have  a  permanent  existence ;  but  diough 
the  condition  of  the  civilised  world  became  unfavourable  to  the 
patronage  of  learning,  yet  no  sooner  did  the  human  mind  recover 
from  its  fall,  than  the  princes  of  Europe  sought  for  reputation 
irom  the  protection  of  the  arts. 

The  history  of  Galileo  furnishes  a  striking  example  of  the 
munificence  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  and  of  the  influence 
which  it  produced  on  the  discoveries  of  that  illustrious  astronomer* 
He  had  enjoyed  the  appointment  of  Professor  of  Mathematics  at 
Padua,  wim  a  salary  of  520  florins ;  but  as  this  was  insufficient 
for  the  support  of  his  family,  he  was  obliged  to  give  private  lec- 
tures, and  to  receive  pupils  into  his  house.  Cosmo,  who  had 
succeeded  his  father  as  Grand  Duke,  made  proposals  to  Galileo, 
in  1607,  to  return  to  his  original  situation  at  Pisa.  In  reply  to 
these  proposals,  Galileo  observes — 

*  My  public  duty  does  not  confine  me  more  than  sixty  half-hours  in 
the  year,  and  even  that  not  so  strictly  but  that  I  may,  on  occasion  of 
any  business,  contrive  to  get  some  vacant  days :  the  rest  of  my  time 
18  absolutely  at  iny  own  disposal ;  but  because  my  private  lectures  and 
domestio  pupils  are  a  great  hinderance  and  interruption  to  my  studies, 
I  wish  to  live  entirely  exempt  from  the  former,  and  in  great  measure 
frcnn  the  latter ;  for  if  I  |an  to  return  to  my  native  country,  I  should 
wish  the  first  object  of  his  Serene  Highness  to  be,  that  leisure  and 
opportunity  should  be  given  me  to  complete  my  works,  without  em- 
ploying myself  in  lecturing.'  * 

To  these  arrangements  Cosmo  cheerfully  agreed.  Galileo  was 
appointed  Honorary  Professor  of  Mathematics  at  Pisa,  with  an 
annual  salary  of  1000  florins ;  he  was  distinguished  by  the  title 
of  Philosopher  and  Principal  Mathematician  to  his  Highness ;  he 
was  exempted  from  all  professional  duty,  excepting  that  of  giving 
lectures  an  extraordinary  occasions  to  sovereign  princes,  and  other 

•  Life  of  Qalileo,  Library  of  Useful  Knowledge,  No.  18. 
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^ftnmgeni  of  diitsnetkm ;  and  was  thus,  aa  be  bimielf  ^xpiteaaaa  ki 
^  kft  without  the  dutiea  of  any  office  to  perform,  and  widi  t)ie 
most  complete  leisure,  so  that  I  can  complete  mj  treatises  oa 
Mechanics,  on  the  Constitution  of  the  Universe,  and  on  Natarsi 
and  Violent  Local  Motion.'  But  the  generosity  of  Cosmo  did 
not  stop  here :  he  personally  assisted  Galileo  in  observing  the 
satellites  of  Jupiter  at  Pisa  during  several  months ;  and  when  he 
parted  from  him,  he  gave  him  a  present  of  more  than  IQOO  florins. 
|n  the  spring  of  1624,  Galileo  went  to  Rome,  to  congratulate  Pope 
Urban  on  his  elevation  to  the  pontificate.  Flattered  with  this  com** 
pliment,  his  Holiness  granted  the  astronomer  a  pension  for  the  edu*- 
cation  of  his  son  Vicenzo.  He  recommended  him  in  the  strongest 
terms  to  the  liberality  of  the  Grand  Duke  Ferdinand,  who  had 
DOw  succeeded  his  father;  and,  in  a  few  years  afterwards,  he 
rewarded  the  discoveries  of  Galileo  with  a  pension  of  100  crowns* 
Ferdinand  did  not  hesitate  to  extend  to  science  the  liberality  of 
bis  father.  Inheriting  his  luiowledge  along  with  his  fortune,  he 
even  devoted  himself  to  optical  pursuits ;  and  Galileo  informs  us, 
in  a  letter  to  his  friend  Micahzio,  ^tbat  Ferdinand  had  been 
amusing  himself  with  making  object*»gla8ses,  and  always  carried 
one  with  him,  to  work  it  wherever  he  went.*  Honoured  with  such 
distinguished  munificence,  Galileo  was  enabled  to  complete  those 
great  inquiries  which  he  had  so  successfully  begun.  All  the  phyw 
sical  sciences  experienced  the  generosity  which  was  extended  to 
the  Italian  philosopher;  and  in  every  succeeding  age  the  Grand 
Dukes  Cosmo  and  Ferdinand  will  inherit  a  portion  of  that  gloiy 
which  Galileo  earned  for  himself  and  for  his  country. 

While  the  abstract  sciences  were  thus  fostered  in  Italy,  Tycbo 
Brahe  was  experiencing  the  most  princely  liberality  from  Ferdi- 
nand I.  of  Denmark.  Besides  a  pension  of  1000  crowns  a^year, 
he  conferred  upon  him  the  canonry  of  Rothschild,  with  an  annual 
income  of  2000  crowns,  and  he  made  over  to  him  the  island  of 
Huen,  upon  which  he  erected  the  celebrated  observatory  of  Urani- 
bourg,  at  an  expense  of  20,000i.  In  this  temple  of  astronomy 
Tycho  pursued  his  researches  for  more  than  twenty  years.  Princes 
and  philosophers  courted  his  acquaintance ;  and  among  bis  illus- 
trious guests  were  Ulric,  Duke  of  Mecklenburg,  accompanied  by 
his  daughter,  the  Queen  of  Denmark,  William,  Prince  of  Hesse, 
and  James  L  of  England,  This  last  monarch  spent  eight  days 
under  the  roof  of  Tycho,  and  not  only  honoured  him  at  his  de- 
parture with  a  magnificent  present,  but  addressed  to  him  a  copy 
of  verses,  and  gave  him  his  royal  license  to  publish  his  woriis  m 
his  dominions.  The  death  of  Frederick  II.,  in  J 588,  proved  a 
severe  blow  to  the  fortunes  of  Tycho.  Instigated  by  the  malice  of 
his  enemies,  the  infamous  Walchendorf,  the  minister,  of  Christian 
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lY*^  depmed  the  attronotner  of  hu  jpension  tnd  of  his  canonryi 
and  forced  him,  with  his  wife  and  children,  to  seek  the  hospitality 
of  a  forei^  land :  but  on  learning  this,  the  Emperor  Rodolph  II. 
invited  him  to  his  kingdom,  and  assigned  to  him  the  castle  of 
Benach>  near  Prague,  with  an  annual  pension  of  3000  florins. 

The  illustrious  Kepler  experienced  the  same  generosity  from 
Rodolph,  and,  on  the  death  of  Tycho,  he  succeeded  to  him  as 
principal  mathematician  to  the  emperor,  with  a  liberal  pension  ; 
but,  unfortunately  for  science,  it  was  always  in  arrear;  and  this 
exalted  individuaJ  was  compdled  to  draw  his  subsistence  from 
calculating  nativities,  and  imposing  upon  the  credulity  of  his 
species. 

In  the  history  of  Descartes,  we  are  presented  with  still  more 
striking  instances  of  royal  kindness  and  munificence.    At  an  early 

Sriod  of  his  life.  Lord  Charles  Cavendish,  the  brother  of  the 
uke  of  Newcasde,  invited  Descartes  and  his  friend  Mydorgius 
to  settle  in  England,  and  Charles  I.  offered  to  make  a  handsome 
DFOvision  for  these  two  mathematicians ;  but  this  arrangement,  so 
honourable  to  the  British  sovereign,  was  frustrated  by  the  com- 
mencement of  the  civU  wars*  By  the  advice  of  the  Cardinal 
Richelieu,  Louis  XIII.  invited  Descartes  to  Paris ;  but,  notwith- 
standing the  high  offers  which  were  made  to  him,  he  could  not  be 
prevailed  upon  to  quit  his  retirement  at  Cyndegeest.  Crowds  of 
.admirers,  from  every  <|uarter,  flocked  to  visit  him,  and  among 
these  was  Elizabeth,  pnncess-palatine,  who  went  in  the  character 
of  a  disciple,  to  receive  his  instructions.  Returning  to  France  in 
1647>  the  king  granted  him  a  pension  of  three  thousand  crowns, 
not  only  out  of  respect  to  his  talents,  and  on  account  of  the  great 
benefits  which  his  discoveries  had  conferred  upon  the  human  race, 
but  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  him  to  complete  the  researches 
whidi  he  had  begun. 

Upon  his  return  to  Holland,  he  received  from  Christina.  Queen 
of  Sweden,  an  invitation  to  visit  Stockholm,  and  initiate  her  into 
the  jprinciples  of  his  philosophy.  He  accordingly  arrived  in  that 
capital  in  October,  1649,  and  was  welcomed  with  all  that  respect 
and  affection  which  might  have  been  expected  from  a  sovereign  of 
such  accj^uirements.  She  rose  every  morning  at  five  o'clock  to 
tecmve  his  instructions;  and  such  vras  her  anxiety  to  retain  him 
in  her  kingdom,  that  she  offered  him  an  annual  pension  of  three 
thousand  crowns,  and  the  perpetual  possession  of  the  property 
from  which  it  was  derived  ;  and,  lest  the  climate  should  prove  too 
severe  for  his  delicate  health,  he  was  allowed  to  choose  a  residence 
either  in  the  archbishopric  of  Bremen  or  in  Swedish  Pomerania. 
The  indbposition  of  the  French  ambassador  alone  prevented  the 
completion  of  this  acraugement ;  but  no  sooner  bad  he  recovered^ 
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than  Descartes  caught  a  cold  which  terminated  his  life.  Tha 
royal  (Jisciple  was  inconsolable  for  the  loss  of  so  distin^uiflbed  a 
master:  she  proposed  to  the  French  ambassador  to  bury  Deacaites 
at  the  public  expense ;  to  lay  his  hallowed  remains  beside  the  ashes 
of  the  Swedish  kings ;  and  to  erect  a  magnificent  mausoleum  over 
bis  tomb.  A  simpler  funeral,  however,  and  an  humbler  grave, 
were  considered  more  appropriate  to  a  philosopher.  He  was 
interred  in  the  Catholic  cemetery;  and  about  seventeen  years  after- 
wards, the'treasurer-general  of  France  conveyed  the  body  to  Paris, 
where  it  was  interred  with  great  pomp  in  the  church  of  St.  Gene- 
vieve. 

Among  the  other  distinguished  philosophers  who  adorned  die 
seventeenth  century,  there  is  scarcely  an  individual  who  did  not 
receive  the  most  substantial  rewards  for  his  scientific  labours. 
Newton  was  appointed  successively  warden  and  master  of  the 
Mint  ^  by  Charles  Montague,  afterwards  Earl  of  Halifax,  and  in 
the  subsequent  reign  of  Queen  Anne  the  then  undegraded  honour 
of  knighthood  was  conferred  upon  him.  Olaus  Roemer,  the  dis- 
coverer of  the' propagation  of  liffht,  was  appointed  a  counsellor  of 
the  chancellery  of  Denmark.  Huygens  was  invited  to  France  by 
Colbert,  and  resided  at  Paris,  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  liberal  pen- 
sion, till  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  drove  him  back  to 
his  native  place ;  and  Hevelius,  while  consul  of  the  republic  of 
Dantzic,  received  a  pension  fi*om  Louis  XIV.  for  his  astrcHiomical 
discoveries,  without  even  the  necessity  of  quitting  his  own  country. 

Leibnitz,  the  great  rival  of  Newton,  was  equally  honoured  m 
Germany.  He  was  early  appointed  one  of  the  counsellors  of 
his  own  sovereign,  who  permitted  him  to  remain  at  Paris  till 
be  completed  his  arithmetical  machine.  In  1711  he  was  nomi- 
nated aulic  counsellor  to  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  who  gave 
him  a  pension  of  two  thousand  flonns,  and  promised  to  double  it 
on  the  condition  of  his  residmg  at  Vienna.  The  Emperor  of 
Russia  likewise  elected  him  a  privy  counsellor,  with  a  pension  of 
one  thousand  ducats ;  and  the  situation  of  keeper  of  the  Vaticao 
was  offered  to  him  by  Cardinal  Casanata.  George  1.,  upon  his 
accession  to  the  British  throne,  invited  Leibnitz  to  Ensland, 
where  be  was  received  with  the  highest  distinction.  These  lucra- 
tive appointments  enabled  him  to  leave  a  fortune  of  sixty  thousand 
crowns,  which  were  found,  after  his  death,  accumulated  in  sadu, 
in  various  kinds  of  specie. 

The  celebrated  family  of  the  Bemouillis,  who  flourished  about 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  were  rewarded  with 
lucrative  professorships,  which  enabled  them  to  pursue  their  stu- 
dies with  all  the  energy  which  springs  from  independent  circum- 

•  An  office  then  woxth  from  1200/.  to  15<MM;p«Minum. 
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staices.-  When  Leibnitz  exhibited  to  Frederick  I.  of  Prussia  the 
lominous  barometer  discovered  by  John  Bemouilli,  he  generoasly 
presented  the  philosopher  with  a  gold  medal  of  forty  ducats.  His 
son  Daniel  was  invited  by  the  court  of  Russia  to  the  Academy  of 
St.  Petersburg,  where  he  enjoyed  a  handsome  pension.  A  desire, 
however^  to  revisit  the  place  of  his  birth  having  made  him  deter- 
mine to  quit  Russia,  the  imperial  government  increased  his  ap- 
pointments ;  and,  on  a  subsequent  occasion,  settled  upon  him  for 
life  half  his  income,  with  permission  to  return  to  his  native  land. 

The  illustrious  Euler^— a  name  scarcely  less  sacred  than  that  of 
Newton,  and  in  whom  piety  and  wisdom  were  equally  conspicuous 
-^-enjoyed  in  a  peculiar  manner  the  friendship  and  the  liberality 
of  tongs.  On  the  invitation  of  Daniel  and  Nicholas  Bemouilh, 
he  went  to  St  Petersburg,  where  he  was  appointed,  successively, 
Irrofessor  of  Natural  Philosophy  and  of  Mathematics,  with  a  pen- 
sion from  the  government.  Frederick  the  Great  invited  him  to 
Berlin  in  1741 ;  and  no  sooner  had  he  arrived  in  that  capital,  than 
he  received  a  letter  of  welcome  from  the  king,  written  from  his 
camp  at  Reichenbach.  The  queen-mother  honoured  him  with 
her  special  friendship,  and  derived  the  highest  enjoyment  from  his 
conversation.  An  opportunity  unfortunately  occurred,  which  ex- 
hibited in  a  striking  hght  the  feeling  then  cherished  for  men  of 
genius.  The  Russian  army,  under  General  Tottleben,  having 
penetrated,  in  1760,  into  the  march  of  Brandenburg,  pillaged  and 
destroyed  a  farm  which  Euler  possessed  near  Charlottenberg.  As 
soon  as  the  Russian  general  was  made  acquainted  with  the  event, 
he  transmitted  a  large  sum  in  reparation  of  the  loss,  and  to  this 
liberal  compensation  the  Empress  Elizabeth  added  a  present  of 
four  thousand  florins.  During  Euler's  residence  in  Prussia,  the 
Russian  government  had  handsomely  continued  the  pension  which 
it  had  formerly  granted  him ;  and  diis  generous  treatment,  com- 
bined with  the  former  munificence  of  the  Russian  empress  and  her 
general,  induced  him  to  accept  of  an  inritation  from  Catherine 
the  Great  to  return  to  St.  Petersburg.  The  King  of  Prussia 
having  consented  to  this  arrangement.  Prince  Czartorysky  invited 
Euler,  in  the  name  of  the  King  of  Poland,  to  take  the  road  by 
Warsaw,  where,  distinguished  by  the  highest  regards,  he  spent 
ten  days  with  Stanislaus,  who  afterwards  honoured  him  with  his 
correspondence.  When  Euler  became  old  and  blind  he  was  still 
the  object  of  royal  attention.  The  heir  of  Prussia,  when  he  visited 
St  Petersburg,  spent  several  hours  at  the  bedside  of  the  dying 
philosopher.  Durmg  this  long  visit,  he  held  him  all  the  while  by 
the  hand,  having,  at  the  same  time,  upon  his  knee,  one  of  Euler's 
gnmdchildren,  who  had  evinced  an  early  attachment  to  geometry. 
The  contemporary  and  rival  of  Euler^  the  illustrious  Lagrange, 
L  was 
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was  honoured  with  even  higher  dignities.  When  Eoler  left  Beilia^ 
Lagrange  w^  invited  by  the  king  to  become  his  successor,  with  a 
pension  of  1500  Prussian  crowns»  and  with  the  title  of  Directoff 
of  the  Academy  of  the  Physico-mathematical  Sciences.  On  the 
death  of  Frederick,  philosophers  ceased  to  enjoy  that  elevated 
station  which  he  had  assigned  them,  and  Lagrange  became  de» 
sirous  of  returning  to  his  native  country.  No  sooner  were  his 
wishes  known,  than  sovereims  contended  for  the  possession  of  so 
inestimable  a  prize.  The  King  of  Sardiuiaeagerly  invited  him  to 
return  to  his  native  country.  The  Prince  Cardito  de  Laffiredo 
offered  him  the  most  flattering  terms  from  the  King  of  Naples; 
but  the  liberality  of  Louis  XVI.,  prompted  by  his  minister  M. 
Breteuil,  secured  him  for  the  French  Academy.  In  1787  he  came 
to  Paris,  and  his  station  as  foreign  member  was  changed  into  that 
of  veteran  pensionary.  The  Queen  of  France  treated  him  with 
the  highest  regard,  and  obtained  for  him  apartments  in  the  Louvre. 
Even  amid  the  changes  of  the  revolution,  his  person  and  talents 
were  respected;  and  though  he  seems  at  one  time  to  have  dreaded 
the  fate  of  some  of  his  illustrious  colleagues,  yet  he  was  induced, 
by  his  wife,  to  wait  for  the  arrival  of  better  times.  These  times 
did  arrive ;  and  the  extraordinary  man  who  then  wielded  the  des* 
tinies  of  France  was  not  slow  to  honour  the  genius  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  her  citizens.  Lagrange  was  created  by  Buona- 
parte, a  Senator  of  France,  a  Count  of  the  Empire,  a  Grand 
Officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  and  Grand  Cross  of  the  Impe- 
rial Order  of  Reunion ;  and  when  he  sunk  under  the  weight  of  hit 
years  and  his  honours,  his  remains  were  deposited  in  that  noble 
mausoleum  on  which  France  has  engraven  the  memorable  ia« 
scription — 

'  AUX  GRANDS  H0MVB8  LA  FATRIX  BBOONKAISSAMTB.' 

On  the  death  of  Lagrange,  Laplace  held  the  most  elevated 
station  among  the  great  philosophers  of  Europe.  From  the 
humble  situation  of  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  military  school 
of  Paris,  he  was  raised,  by  the  force  of  his" talents,  to  be  president 
of  the  Conservative  Senate,  and  was  successively  created  a  count 
and  a  marquis.  Napoleon,  to  whom  he  dedicated  his  two  great 
works,  treated  him  uniformly  with  the  highest  consideration  ;  and 
from  Louis  XVIII.  and  Charles  X.  he  received  every  mark  of 
respect  and  affection. 

From  France  we  pass  to  Italy  for  another  illustration  of  the 
honours  conferred  on  scientific  men.  Volta  of  Como,  the  cele- 
brated inventor  of  the  voltaic  pile,  was  invited  to  Paris  in  1801, 
and  was  honoured  with  the  presence  of  the  First  Consul  while  re- 
peating his  experiments  before  the  Institute.  Buonaparte  con-' 
ferred  upon  him  the  orders  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  and  of  the 
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Inm  Crowtii  i^d  he  was  afterwards  nooiinated  a  couht,  and 
aenatof  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  At  the  formatioa  of  the  Italian 
Institute,  a  meeting  was  held,  at  which  Buonaparte  presided,  for 
the  purpose  of  nominating  the  principal  members.  When  they 
were  considering  whether  or  not  they  should  draw  up  a  list  of  the 
members  in  an  alphabetical  order,  Buonaparte  wrote  at  the  head 
of  a  sheet  of  paper  the  name  of  VoUa,  and,  delivering  it  to  the 
secretary,  said,  '  Do  as  you  {^ease  at  present,  provided  that  name 
10  the  first/  At  the  death  of  this  emment  philosopher  in  1827, 
his  fellow-citizens  struck  a  medal,  and  erected  a  monument  to  his 
memory;  and  a  niche  in  the  fagade  of  the  public  schools  of  Como, 
which  had  been  left  empty  for  him  between  the  busts  of  Pliny  and 
Giovio,  natives  of  the  town,  hais,  we  believe^  been  recently  filled 
by  the  bust  of  Volta. 

Such  is  a  brief  sketch  of  the  honours  which  have  been  conferred 
by  princes  on  those  illustrious  men,  by  whose  labours  the  temple 
of  modem  science  has  been  reared.  In  this  enukneration,  Eng- 
land holds  a  very  subordinate  place.  Her  liberality  to  Newton  is 
the  only  striking  instance  which  we  have  been  able  to  record,  be- 
cause it  is  the  only  one* in  which  the  honour  of  a  title  was  com- 
bined with  an  adequate  pecuniary  reward.  Sir  W.  Herschel^ 
indeed,  was  made  a  Hanoverian  luiight,  and  Sir  Humphry  Davy 
a  baronet,  but  the  comforts  which  these  distinguished  men  en- 
joyed, and  the  stations  which  they  occupied  in  society,  were 
neitiier  derived  from  the  sovereign  nor  from  the  nation.  No 
monument  has  been  reared  to  their  memory,  and  no  honours  have 
descended  to  their  families.  Nor  are  these  the  only  instances  of 
national  ingratitude.  The  inventive  genius  of  Wollaston,  and  the 
talents  and  literature  of  Young,  have  passed  like  a  meteor  from  our 
sight.  No  title  of  honour  has  illustrated  their  name,  and  no 
tribute  of  affection  has  been  pronounced  over  their  grave.  He 
who  buckled  on  the  weak  arm  of  man  a  power  of  gigantic  energy; 
who  taught  his  species  to  triumph  over  the  inertia  of  matter,  and 
to  withstand  the  fury  of  the  elements ;  who  multiplied  the  resources 
of  the  state,  and  poui*ed  into  the  treasury  the  spring  tide  of  its 
wealth — the  immortal  Watt,  was  neitlier  acknowledged  by  his 
sovereign,  nor  honoured  by  his  ministers,  nor  embalmed  among  the 
heroes  and  sages  of  hb  country. 

From  this  contrast,  so  painful  to  English  feelings,  we  pass  to 
another  still  more  distressing,  when  we  consider  the  condition  of 
our  living  philosophers,  and  the  present  state  of  our  science ;  but 
in  order  to  form  a  just  opinion  upon  this  important  subject,  we 
must  previously  take  a  view  of  the  state  of  science  on  the  conti- 
fitfit  of  Europe. 

Of  all  the  kingdoms  of  Europe^  France  is  undoubtedly  the  one 
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in  which  the  scientific  establishments  have  been  regulated  by  (he 
most  enlightened  and  liberal  principles,  and  in  which  science  is 
most  successfully  cultivated.  This  high  distinction  she  owes  to 
the  formation  of  the  Institute,  which  consists  of  four  different 
academies,'*'  viz. — the  French  Academy ;  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Inscriptions  and  Belles  Lettres ;  the  Royal  Academy  of  the  Fine 
Arts ;  and  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences — which  alone  comes 
under  our  notice.     It  is  composed  as  follows : — 

Memben. 

Geometry    .       >^        .        .        .  6  6 

Mechanics 6  6 

Astronomy           .        •         •        •  6  16 

Geography  and  Navigation           •  8  3 

General  Physics  (Nat.  Philosophy)  6  6 

Chemistry 6  18 

Mineralogy          •        .        •        .  6  8 

Botany 6  10 

Rural  Economy,  and  Veterinary  Art  6  10 

Anatomy  and  Zoology          .        •  6  lo 

.Medicine  and  Surgery          .        .  6  8 


CoiTfspoodlig 
Memb«n. 


Mathematical 
Sciences. 


Physical 
Sciences* 


63         100 
Associate  Members         •        .        8 

The  vacancies  which  take  place  in  this  body  are  supplied  by 
the  majority  of  suffrages,  and  in  the  case  of  ordinary  and  associate 
members,  the  royal  approbation  is  necessary  to  complete  the  elec- 
tion. Political  motives  have,  we  believe,  seldom,  if  ever,  influ- 
enced these  elections ;  and  our  readers  have  only  to  look  at  die 
list  of  its  members — a  list  crowded  with  immortal  names — to  be 
satisfied  of  the  truth  of  this  statement 

The  sixty-three  ordinary  members  of  the  academy  receive  each 
an  annual  pension  from  government  of  1500  francs,  and  the  two 
secretaries  6000  francs  each.  A  considerable  number  of  these 
members,  from  the  sections  of  geometiy,  mechanics,  astronomy, 
and  navigation,  compose  the  board  of  longitude,  and  receive  a 
handsome  additional  salary;  others  hold  situations  in  the  University 
of  FraDce,  in  the  Royal  Observatory,  in  the  Polytechnic  School;  in 
the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  in  the  School  of  Mines,  and  in  the  School 

*  The  following  sums  are  annually  voted  by  the  French  goyemment: — 

Franct.  £, 

For  the  scientific  and  literary  establiahmenti     •    .  1^636,000    69,000 

For  the  establishments  of  the  fine  arU 453,000     18,875 

For  artists  and  literary  men 382,000     15,916 

2,491,000  103j79l 
The  first  of  these  sums  is,  we  believe,  divided  between  the  four  academies.    Thorn 
who  gain  one  of  the  great  prizes  for  ^e  fine  arts  are  sent  to  Rome,  and  supported  at 
the  public  expense. 
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oC< Roads  and  Bridges;  in  a  word,  the  members  of  the  academy 
inay  be' considered  as  placed  in  opiitent  circumstances,  and  being 
freed  from  all  the  anxieties  of  professional  labour,  are  enabled  to 
pursue  their  scientific  inquiries  in  the  calm  of  seclusion  and 
domestic  life.  Nor,  in  her  generous  care  for  the  respectability 
and  comfort  of  her  scientific  men,  has  f'rance  overlooked  the  most 
powerful  stimulus  of  genius  and  industry.  All  the  honours  of  the 
state  have  been  thrown  open  to  her  philosophers  and  literary  cha- 
racters. The  sage  and  the  hero  deliberate  in  the  same  cabinet ; — 
they  are  associated  among  the  privy  councillors  of  the  king ; — they 
sit  together  in  her  house  of  peers  and  in  her  chamber  of  deputies ; 
— they  bear  the  same  titles ; — they  are  decorated  with  the  same 
orders,  and  the  arm  and  the  mind  of  the  nation  are  thus  indis- 
solubly  united  for  its  glory  or  for  its  defence. 

^  If  we  analjTse  the  list  of  the  Institute,'  says  Mr.  Babbage, '  we  shall 
find  few  who  do  not  possess  titles  or  decorations  ;  but  as  the  value  of 
such  marks  of  royal  ntvour  must  depend,  in  a  great  measure,  on  their 
frequency,  I  shall  mention  several  particulars  which  are  probably  not 
familiar  to  the  English  reader. 


Number  of  Members  of  the  Institute 

Total  number  of  each  Class 

of  France  in  the  Legion  of  Honour. 

in  the  Legion  of  Honour. 

Grand  Croix     •        .      8        .        .        . 

80 

Grand  Officier          .       3        .        .        . 

.        160 

Commandeur             .      4        .        . 

400 

Officier                     .     17        .        .        . 

•     2000 

Chevalier                  .     40        . 

.     not  counted. 

Number  of  Members  of  the  Institute 

Total  number  of  that 

decorated  with  the  Order  of  St.  Michael. 

order. 

Grand  Croix  .2        .        .        .        .1 

Chevalier         .        ,27        .        .  .  J  *"" 

Amongst  the  members  of  the  Institute  there  are, 

Dukes 2 

Marquis 1 

Counts 4 

Viscounts 2 

B^ons 14 

23 
Of  these  there  arc  Peers  of  France  .        5. 

In  the  same  year  to  which  these  details  more  particularly  refer, 
the  biennial  exhibition  of  the  national  industry  of  France  took 
place.  On  this  occasion  Charles  X.  conferred  the  decorations  of 
the  Legion  of  Honour  on  twelve  of  the  most  distinguished  artisans, 
and  adjudged  forty-eight  medals  of  gold,  thirty-nine  of  silver,  and 
two  hundjred  and  seventeen  of  bronze,  in  all  four  hundred  and  four 
medals.  The  influence  of  such  liberality  on  the  progress  of  the 
arts  does,  not  require  to  be  pointed  out. 

Although 
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Although  the  scientific  institiitioos  of  Prassia  cannot  be  conK- 
pared,  in  point  of  organization  or  extent,  with  thote  of  France, 
jet  the  patronage  extended  to  tcient^  men  bj  the  bouse  of 
Brandenburg  is  not  equalled  by  that  of  any  reigning  htaiiy  m 
Europe.  Within  little  more  than  twenty  yean  the  univonity  of 
Berlin  has  risen  into  celebrity,  and  by  the  royal  mnnificettGe  dM 
Museums  of  Anatomy,  Zoology,  Mineralogy  and  Ge<^gy,  coin 
tains  rich  and  well  arranged  coPections*  The  great  names  of 
Humboldt,  Von  Bnch,  Mitscherlich^  Seebeck,  Weiss,  Ennan^ 
Henry  and  Gustavus  Rose,  adorn  the  University  and  the  Academy 
of  Berlin ;  and  the  known  attachment  of  the  king  to  every  species 
of  talent,  and  the  desire  to  draw  around  him  even  the  geniua  of 
foreign  countries,  holds  out  the  hope  that  these  tnstitvtioiia  wffl 
soon  rival  the  more  ancient  establishments  of  France. 

At  the  Congress  of  German  Naturalists  and  PhikMK^ihen  which 
took  place  at  Berlin,  in  September,  1828,  the  attachment  of  the 
king  and  of  the  royal  family  of  Prussia  to  the  sciences  was  most 
strikingly  displayed.  On  the  evening  of  the  first  day  of  the 
meeting.  Baron  Humboldt,  the  celebrated  traveller,  and  cfaam- 
beriain  to  the  king,  gave  a  large  soiree  in  the  concert-room  attached 
to  the  theatre.  Nearly  twelve  hundred  persons  of  rank  and  talent 
were  assembled  on  this  occasion,  and  the  king  of  Pmsna  himself 
honoured  this  illustrious  assembly  with  his  presence.  Several 
princes  of  foreign  states,  the  Prussian  nobility,  and  the  foreign 
ambassadors  were  also  present.  The  princes  of  the  blood  mingled 
with  the  cultivators  of  science,  and  the  heir-apparent  to  the  Prus- 
sian throne  was  seen  in  earnest  conversation  with  the  pbiloaophers 
of  his  own  or  of  other  kingdoms  that  were  most  cekbrated  for 
their  talents  and  their  genius. 

We  have  already  had  occasion  to  notice  the  liberality  with  which 
the  emperors  of  Russia  have  provided  for  those  great  men  whom 
they  invited  to  their  capital.  The  Academy  of  Sciences  of  St. 
Petersburgh,  which  has  done  so  much  to  advance  the  interests  of 
learning,  is  composed  of  distinguished  individuals  maintained  at 
the  public  expense,  and  the  government  has,  on  all  occasions, 
exhibited  the  most  generous  indulgence  to  her  philosophers  and 
artists.  The  recent  establishment  of  the  Observatory  of  Dorpat, 
in  Livonia,  fumisbed  with  the  finest  instruments  which  Europe 
could  produce,  and  endowed  widi  liberal  salaries  for  oboerverii 
will  ever  be  a  piXHid  monument  to  the  prince  by  ifiiom  it  was 
founded.  The  reign  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas^  tlH)ugh  diaturbed 
at  its  commencement  by  a  necessary  war,  promises  to  be  evM 
more  favourable  to  science  than  that  of  hk  prwieceiaor^  A 
Technological  Institute  for  promoting  the  nsefnl  arts  has  hem 
recently  established  at  St.  Petersburgh,  and  in  everf  part  of  A# 
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vast  territorj  of  Russia  philosophers  and ,  naturalists  have  been 
employed  in  the  most  interesting  scientific  researches.  When 
Baron  Humboldt  visited  St.  Petersburgh,  on  his  return  from  his 
tour  in  Siberia,  in  1829>  he  viras  received  with  all  the  honour  which 
was  due  to  his  scientific  attainments,'*^  and  on  his  recommendation 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  has  been  authorised  by  the  emperor  to 
appoint  a  commission  for  establishing  in  the  capital  an  observatory 
devoted  to  physical,  meteorological,  and  magnetical  observations, 
and  to  trace  the  lines  of  no  variation,  and  the  isothermal  curves 
through  all  their  windings  in  Siberia. 

Sweden  has  not  been  behind  the  other  kingdoms  of  the  north 
in  her  zealous  patronage  of  science.  The  illustrious  chen^ist, 
Berzelius,  has  been  honoured  by  a  seat  in  the  house  of  peers. 
The  Cross  of  the  order  of  Vasa,  and  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Polar 
Star,  have  also  been  conferred  upon  him  ;  and  in  addition  to  these 
marks  of  royal  esteem  he  enjoys  the  almost  entire  patronage  of  the 
diemical  and  medical  chairs  of  Sweden.f  Though  circumscribed 
in  its  finances,  the  Parliament  (Storthing)  of  Norway  has  advanced 
to  Professor  Hansteen  no  less  tfian  3000Z.,  to  perform  his  mag- 
netic tour  in  Siberia,  Thb  generous  confidence  in  their  country- 
man has  been  well  repaid  by  a  series  of  the  most  valuable  obser- 
vations ;  and  we  are  sure  that  every  philosopher  in  Europe  is 
deeply  grateful  to  the  patriotic  Norwegians  for  an  act  of  devotion 
to  science  which  would  do  honour  to  tibe  most  powerful  nation. 

In  the  other  states  of  Europe  the  same  liberality  is  extended  to 
philosophers ;  and  a  knowledge  of  science,  in  place  of  being  a 
disqualifying  accomplishment,  is  a  recommendation  to  titles  of 
honour  and  to  oiBces  of  dignity  and  trust  Oersted,  Gauss,  and 
Humboldt  appeared  at  the  Congress  of  Philosophers  in  Berlin, 
decorated  with  the  orders  of  their  respective  sovereigns.  The 
Marquis  Rangoni,  author  of  the  Memoria  tuUe  Funzimi  Ge- 
nerdtriei,  and  other  mathematical  works,  has  been  appointed 
Minister  of  Finance  and  Public  Instruction  in  the  state  of  Modena. 
Count  Fossombroni,  the  author  of  several  memoirs  on  mechanics 
and  hydraulics,  is  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Tuscany,  and  Baron  Lindenau,  well  known  by  his  astronomical 
works,  and  once  astronomer  in  the  observatory  of  Saxe  Gotha, 
after  appearing  at  the  German  diet  as  the  representative  of  the 
Grand  Duke,  now  enjoys  the  more  elevated  appointment  of  am- 
bassador from  the  king  of  Saxony  to  the  court  of  the  Netherlands*- 

From  these  details,  which  we  might  have  extended  to  Austriil>: 

*  The  SmsNH  of  BossU  has  wy  recently  bonomed  this  pliikMopher  witk  tlM 
order  of  St.  Vladimir. 
fMr.  Johnston's  visit  to  BersoHos,  in  1829,  in  Sdin.  Joum.  of  Science,  1^6,  IV, 
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Denmark^  Bavaria^  Naples^  and  the  Netherlands,  we  are  antho* 
rized  to  conclude  that  in  every  nation  on  the  continent  of  Europe, 
with  the  exception  of  Turkey,  and  perhaps  of  Spain,  scientific 
acquirements  conduct  their  possessors  to  wealth,  to  honours,  to 
o£Scial  dignity,  and  to  the  favour  and  friendship  of  tfie  sovereign. 

In  England,  however^  the  reverse  of  this  pictiu^  b  offered  to  our 
contemplation. 

There  is  not  at  this  moment,  within  the  British  isles,  a  single 
philosopher,  however  eminent  have  been  his  services,  who  bears 
the  lowest  title  that  is  given  to  the  lowest  benefactor  of  the  nation, 
or  to  the  humblest  servant  of  the  crown ! 

There  is  not  a  single  philosopher  who  enjoys  a  pension,  or  an 
allowance,  or  a  sinecure,  capable  of  supporting  him  and  his  family 
in  the  humblest  circumstances ! 

There  is  not  a  single  philosopher  who  enjoys  the  favour  of  his 
sovereign  or  the  friendship  of  his  ministers ! 

Mr.  Dalton,  the  most  distinguished  chemist  in  Britain, — and 
the  man  who  has  given  to  chemistry  her  numerical  laws,  has 
been  allowed  to  spend  the  flower  of  his  days  in  the  drudgery 
of  teaching  the  elements  of  mathematics  at  Manchester,  and 
has  never  been  honoured  by  a  single  mark  of  national  gratitude. 
Mr.  Ivory,  the  first  mathematician  in  England,  after  exhausting 
the  vigour  of  his  life  as  a  mathematical  teacher  at  Marlow,  has 
retired,  as  his  humblest  colleague  would  have  done,  on  a  super- 
annuation, and  has  been  allowed  to  spend  his  latter  years  in  com- 
parative poverty  and  obscurity. 

When  the  eldest  and  the  most  illustrious  of  our  sages  have  been 
thus  neglected,  need  we  inquire  into  the  condition  of  those  younger 
men  who  are  destined  to  succeed  them  ?  Need  we  ask  what  mark 
of  respect  has  been  conferred  upon  Brown,  the  first  botanist  of 
the  age ;— on  Herschel,  the  morning  star  of  our  science  ; — on 
Babbage,  the  inventor  of  a  machine  which  seems  to  be  actuated 
with  almost  intellectual  power ; — on  Kater,  Barlow,  Christie,  and 
South,  who  have  extended  the  boundaries  of  physical  science  ; — 
on  Thomson,  Henry,  and  Faraday,  who  have  shone  in  the-field  of 
chemical  discovery  ; — or  on  Murdoch  and  Henry  Bell,  who  first 
introduced  into  actual  use  the  two  greatest  practical  inventions  of 
modem  times  ?  Of  the  two  last  it  has  been  the  fortune  of  Mr. 
Murdoch  to  rise  to  wealth  and  consideration  in  the  field  of  com- 
mercial enterprise;  but  Henry  Bell  has  been  preserved  from 
starvation  only  by  the  private  contributions  of  his  fellow  citizens. 

Were  not  die  detail  likely  to  prove  tedious,  we  might  unfold  to 
our  readers  a  series  of  grievances  of  the  most  afilicting  kind.  We 
might  point  out  English  inventions  rejected  at  home  and  adopted 
abroad*    We  might  adduce  the  cases  of  ingenious  men,  who,. 
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when  denied  public  aid,  have  exhausted  upon  their  inventions  their 
private  resources,  and  terminated  their  days  in  poverty,  or  in  prison. 
We  might  bewail  those  melancholy  examples  where  youthful  en- 
thusiasm has  been  chilled  by  the  apathy  of  power,  and  where  dis* 
appointed  hope  has  turned  the  luxuriance  of  genius  into  the  wild 
shoots  of  mental  alienation.  Every  day  indeed  we  meet  with 
the  victims  of  our  patent  laws,  that  fraudulent  lottery,  which  gives 
its  blanks  to  genius  and  its  prizes  to  knaves, — which  robs  the  poor 
inventor  of  the  wealth  which  he  has  either  earned  or  borrowed, 
and  transfers  it  to  the  purse  of  the  attorney-general  and  the  keeper 
of  the  great  seal  of  England. 

From  general  observations,  which  are  calculated  to  make  but 
a  transient  impression,  we  shall  proceed  to  an  examination  of  our 
scientific  establishments.  Without  expecting  that  any  of  our  phi- 
losophers should  be  cabinet  ministers,  or  privy-councillors,  or 
ambassadors,  it  might  reasonably  have  been  supposed  that,  in  a 
country  like  Great  Britain,  a  variety  of  her  public  institutions 
would  have  furnished  ample  provision  for  scientific  men.  As 
mistress  of  the  ocean,  her  board  of  longitude  should,  like  that  of 
France,  have  furnished  an  elegant  endowment  for  many  of  her 
philosophers ;  her  lighthouse  boards,  with  their  immense  revenues, 
might,  like  the  corresponding  board  in  France,  have  given  situa- 
tions to  others  ;  her  boards  of  manufactures  might  have  been  ap- 
propriately conducted  by  men  who  combine  practical  with  tiieo- 
retical  knowledge ;  her  mineral  treasures  might  have  proffered  a 
tithe  of  their  produce  to  reward  the  knowledge  which  explored 
them,  and  applied  them  to  the  arts ;  her  Royal  Societies  might 
have  added  several  official  situations ;  and  her  Universities,  beside 
the  ordinary  chairs  for  professional  education,  might  have  con- 
tained others,  which,  while  they  atti'acted  men  of  great  name 
within  their  precincts,  left  them  sufficient  leisure  to  pursue  their 
researches.  All  this  might  have  been  expected  in  England,  be- 
cause it  is  found  in  other  countries  less  able  and  less  called  upon 
to  be  liberal  to  their  philosophers. 

But  how  greatly  are  these  expectations  disappointed !  ^Fhe 
Board  of  Longitude  was  placed  under  the  management  of  the 
Lords  and  Secretaries  of  the  Admiralty,  &c.  &c. ;  under  the 
Astronomer  Royal  and  certain  professors  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge; under  the  President  and  three  Fellows  of  the  Royal 
Society ;  and  under  three  scientific  Commissioners,  chosen  by  the 
Admiralty,  who  received  100/.  per  annum,  and  one  of  whom, 
acting  as  a  secretary,  had  a  salary  of  3002.,  and  200{.  additional 
for  superintending  the  *  Nautical  Almanac'  This  singularly 
constituted  board  was  abolished  in  1828, — and  simply,  we  believe, 
because  it  was  considered  as  actually  useless.   Its  failure,  however, 
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as  an  useful  institution,  if  it  did  fail^  arose  from  the  very  circum- 
stance that  it  was  not  managed,  like  the  French  board,  by  scientific 
men,  with  regular  salaries,  personally  responsible  for  the  rewards 
which  they  conferred,  and  the  publications  which  they  issued. 

Great  Britain  possesses  three  lighthouse  boards;  yiz.,  that 
of  the  Trinity  House,  the  Scottish  Lighthouse  Board,  and  the 
Board  for  improving  the  Port  of  Dublin.  With  respect  to 
the  exact  constitution  of  some  of  these  boards,  ^e  are  not  ac^ 
curately  informed ;  but  we  know  that  the  funds  which  annually 
pass  through  their  hands  cannot  be  greatly  less  than  \00,000i 
They  have  engineers,  secretaries,  and  treasurers,  who  receive  good 
salaries,  and  in  one  of  the  boards  we  believe  the  members  are 
paid ;  yet,  by  a  fatality  which  impends  over  every  British  institu'- 
tion,  not  one  of  all  the  numerous  members  and  officers  of  these 
three  scientific  boards  is  a  man  of  science,  or  is  even  acquainted 
with  those  branches  of  optics  which  regulate  the  condensation  and 
distribution  of  that  element  which  it  is  their  sole  business  to 
diffuse  over  the  deep. 

The  Scottish  board  consists  of  the  two  law-officers  of  the  crown, 
six  provosts,  two  baillies,  and  fourteen  sheriffs  of  maritime  counties^ 
who  discharge  their  duties  gratuitously  and  faithfully.  But,  how^ 
ever  great  may  be  the  zeal  and  the  legal  knowledge  of  its  members, 
such  a  board  imperiously  requires  the  assistance  of  scientific  men, 
capable  of  examining  and  introducing  the  most  improved  systems 
of  illumination ;  and  even  if  these  were  amply  paid  from  the  funds 
of  their  respective  boards,  the  saving  to  the  country  would  be  in-* 
calculable.  Constituted  as  they  now  are,  they  are  unable  to  per^ 
form  the  functions  which  are  assigned  them.  The  apparatus  for 
fixed  and  moveable  lights  is  much  more  complicated  than  that  of 
a  telescope  and  other  optical  instruments ;  and  yet  even  the  British 
government  would  stand  appalled  before  an  act  of  parliament 
which  should  place  the  instruments  of  our  observatories  under  the 
charge  of  the  maritime  provosts  and  sheriffs  of  Scotland. 

That  grave  inconveniences  arise  from  boards  thus  composed  is 
not  left  to  conjecture,  a  striking  instance  having  occurred  in  the 
very  boards  under  consideration.  The  inventor  of  a  new  com- 
pound lens,  and  of  a  particular  apparatus  connected  with  it,  pub^ 
lished  an  account  of  his  invention  in  1811.*  Some  years  after- 
wards, a  most  distinguished  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
brought  forward  the  same  lens  and  apparatus  as  a  new  and  im* 
portant  improvement  in  lighthouse  illumination.  It  was  submitted 
to  the  most  severe  trials  by  the  French  lighthouse  board,  composed 
of  some  of  the  most  eminent  philosophers  and  naval  officers  in 

*  See  the  Edinburgh  Transactions,  vol.  zi.  p.  33;  for  the  particulaxB  of  the  follow- 
ing statement. 
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Paris,  and  was  found  to  be  greatly  superior  to  every  dther  mode 
of  illumination.  It  was  adopted  in  the  great  national  lighthouse 
of  Cordouan^  and  arrangements  were  m^de  for  its  universal  Ihtro- 
duction  on  the  coasts  of  France.  The  author  of  the  invention 
had  previously,  but  vainly,  attempted  to  draw  to  it  the  attention 
of  the  engineer  of  the  Scottish  lighthouses ;  but,  fortified  by  its 
actual  introduction  in  a  foreign  country,  he  addressed  himself  to 
the  three  lighthouse  boards  of  Great  Britain,  and  offered  his  gra- 
tuitous services  in  bringing  into  tiSe  the  new  system.  The  Scot- 
tish lighthouse  board  went  so  far  as  to  ordei-  dtle  of  th^  leases  to 
be  executed  under  the  superitttfendente  of  thd  inventor.  The 
Trinity  board  made  some  trials  with  the  lens  befoi-e  it  ivas  sent 
from  London ;  and  the  board  in  Dublin  declined  doitig  anything 
in  the  matter.  No  other  step  has  been  taken ;  and  the  inability 
of  these  boards  to  judge  of  the  inerits  of  the  invention  has  pre- 
vented it  from  being  substituted  for  those  tlnscietttific  iliethods 
which  are  used  on  every  part  of  the  British  shores. 

Scotland  contains  three  other  boards  of  a  scientific  eharacter^ 
incorporated  by  act  of  parliament,  tiz.,  the  Board  oi  Triisteefe 
for  promoting  the  Manufactures  of  Scotlarid,  the  Boilfd  for  the 
British  and  White  Herring  Fishery,  and  the  British  Society  fdt- 
extenditig  the  Fisheries  and  improving  the  Sea-coasts.  These 
boards  present  to  us  the  saiHe  extraordinai^  constitution  fls  the 
lighthouse  board.  They  are  all  managed  by  unpaid  commissioners^ 
who  are  necessarily  ignorant  of  the  subjects  that  cdme  before  them ; 
and  there  is  not  in  these  boards,  nor  among  theii*  stipendiary  offi- 
cers,* a  single  man  of  science ;  and  the  bdafd  for  the  linprOve- 
ment  of  the  coast  does  not  seem  to  contain  even  a  siflgle  engineer^ 
but  consists  of  individuals  Who,  if  they  knoW  anything  of  our  coasts 
at  all,  must  have  seen  them  from  the  wicket  of  a  bathing- mstchine^ 
or  over  the  bulwarks  of  a  steam-boat. 

In  making  these  remarks,  we  cannot  be  understood  as  reflecting 
upon  the  individuals  who  have  giveii  their  unhired  services  to  the 
public.  We  have  witnessed  their  zeal ;  but  the  sifi'airS  of  the 
boards  are  virtually  under  the  management  of  officers  who  are  not 
qualified  for  the  discharge  of  such  duties.  We  cannot,  therefore, 
blame  the  honourable  men  upon  whom  the  yoke  has  been  imposed; 
we  blame  the  meanness, — shall  we  not  add  the  ignorance, — of  the 
British  government,  who,  with  a  culpable  indifference  to  the  best 
interests  of  their  country,  have  kept  out  of  every  board  the  only 
men  who  were  qualified  to  fill  them ;  and,  with  false  views  of 

•  Mt.  Skene,  recently  appointed  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Trustees,  though  highly 
qualified  for  the  office,  is  not  an  exception  to  our  retnark,  Un  the  salaiy  has  been 
withdrawn,  and  he  performs  his  duties  grattdkmsly*  Able  men  ore  sure  of  oiBee 
When  its  emoluments  ore  abolished. 
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economy,  have  devolved  them  oa  the  gratuitous  management  of 
our  nobility  and  gentry. 

The  three  scientitic  societies  of  Great  Britain  present  to  us 
many  singular  phases,  which  we  are  persuaded  no  foreigner  can 
comprehend,  and  of  which  few  of  our  countrymen  are  aware. 
They  contain  no  official  situations  capable  of  affording  a  provision 
even  for  a  single  philosopher ;  they  are  constituted  on  a  plan  which 
necessarily  throws  them  under  the  management  of  persons  little 
acquainted  with  science ;  and  they  are  not  only  supported  by  the 
subscriptions  of  their  own  members,  but  some  of  them,  if  not  all, 
pay  taxes  to  government  for  the  rooms  which  hold  their  collections, 
and  in  which  their  sittings  are  held.  The  Royal  Society  of  London 
has  three  stipendiary  officers,  viz.,  the  senior  secretary,  who  receives 
105/.  per  annum;  the  junior  secretary,  who  receives  110/.,  oL 
being  allowed  for  making  the  index  to  the  Transactions ;  and  a 
foreign  secretary,  who  receives  20/.  When  we  consider  the  duties 
which  belong  to  these  offices,  especially  the  superintendence  of 
the  *  Philosophical  Transactions,'  of  which  two  volumes  are  pub- 
lished annually,  we  must  be  convinced  that  the  secretaries  receive 
an  inadequate  compensation  for  their  labours ;  and  if  they  are 
either  professional  men,  or  have  the  power  of  increasing  their 
income  by  their  literary  exertions,  they  must  be  considerable  losers 
by  holding  their  appointments.  The  Royal  Irish  Academy  is,  we 
believe,  in  the  very  same  predicament ;  or,  if  a  remuneration  is 
annexed  to  any  of  its  offices^  these  offices  are  certainly  not  held 
by  men  of  science. 

In  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh  none  of  the  office-bearers 
receive  any  salary.  The  Society,  however,  have,  on  three  occa* 
sions,  liberally  given  a  present  to  their  general  secretary  for  his 
trouble  in  superintending  their  Transactions ;  but  this  sum  would 
not  average  more  than  20/.  or  30/.  per  annum.  This  institution 
presents  some  interesting  points  of  consideration.  It  receives  no« 
thing  whatever  from  government,  nor  from  the  town  of  Edinburgh, 
nor  from  any  individual  endowments.  It  is  supported  wholly  by 
the  subscriptions  of  its  members.  It  pays  to  government,  or  to 
the  board  of  trustees  who  act  for  the  government,  an  annual  rent 
of  260/.  for  its  apartments ;  and  it  is,  besides,  well  taxed  for  the 
blessed  light  which  exhibits  its  meagre  and  pillaged  collections.* 

Since 

*  After  such  an  account  of  the  state  of  our  proyincial  societies,  the  reader  will 
naturally  ask,  to  what  purpose  are  their  funds  aj^lied,  or  for  what  object  is  their 
existence  prolonged  ?  This  question  may,  we  think,  be  usefully  and  sa^tisfadorilY 
answered.  Tlie  metropolitan  societies  of  Scotland  and  Ireland  cannot  hope  to  publish 
Transactions  hke  those  of  London  and  Paris,  containing  many  profound  inquiries  or 
valuable  discoveries.  Papers  of  such  a  description  will  be  sent  to  the  Royal  Socii;ty 
of  London,  where  there  are  now  several  splendid  bequests  for  rewarding  oris' 
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Since  our  scientific  boards  and  institutions  contain  no  situations 
for  scientific  men,  we  shall  now  inquire  if  any  shelter  is  afforded 
them  within  the  walls  of  our  eight  universities.  On  this  subject, 
Mr.  Babbage  has  the  following  observations : — 

'  There  are  no  situations  in  the  state,  there  is  no  position  in  so- 
ciety, to  which  hope  can  point  to  cheer  him  (the  young  philosopher) 
in  his  laborious  path.  If,  indeed,  he  belong  to  one  of  our  universities, 
there  are  some  few  chairs  in  his  oum  alma  mater,  to  which  he  may,  at 
some  distant  period,  pretend :  but  these  are  not  numerous ;  and,  whilst 
the  salaries  attached  are  seldom  sufficient  for  the  sole  support  of  an 

individual,  they  are  very  rarely  enough  for  that  of  a  family.' — p.  37. 

*  *  ♦  ♦         .       *  « 

*  Perhaps  it  may  be  urged  that  sufficient  encouragement  is  already 
afforded  to  abstract  science,  in  our  different  universities,  by  the  pro- 
fessorships established  at  them.  It  is  not,  however,  in  the  power  of 
such  institutions  to  create  ;  they  may  foster  and  aid  the  developement 
of  genius ;  and,  when  rightly  applied,  such  stations  ought  to  be  its  fair 
and  honourable  rexoards.  In  many  instances  their  emolument  is  small ; 
and,  when  otherwise^  the  lectures  which  are  required  from  the  professor 
are  not,  perhaps,  in  all  cases,  the  best  mode  of  employing  the  energies 
of  those  who  are  capable  of  inventing.* — p.  19. 

A  small  number  of  chairs  in  our  universities  are  certainly  the 
only  rewards  which  are  open  to  scientific  ambition  ;  but  when  we 
consider  how  many  of  these  have  been  filled  either  from  political 

researches ;  so  that  our  provincial  Transactions  most  always  be  works  of  secondary 
xnerit.  The  purposes  of  these  institutions  are  not  on  this  account  frustrated.  It  is  no 
small  object  to  Iving  together  thp  scientific  men  of  a  large  citjr,  and  the  gentiemen  of 
rank  and  official  dignity,  who  are  wiUing  to  support  such  institutions  by  their  wealth 
and  their  co-operation.  Science  gains  greatly  hy  this  indirect  patronage.  The  young 
aspirant  after  fame  is  encouraged  in  his  pursuits  by  having  such  individuals  as  his 
audience.  The  jealousies  of  scientific  rivalry  are  repressed  in  an  assembly  of  so 
miscellaneous  a  composition ;  and,  while  the  working  members  derive  new  zeal  from 
the  approbation  of  their  more  elevated  colleagues,  these  again  are  repaid  by  the 
amusement  or  the  instruction  which  they  receive,  or  by  the  consciousness  of  sup- 
porting an  institution  of  national  utility. 

But  the  principal  advantages  of  provincial  societies  must  be  sought,  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  local  researches,  which  the^  alone  c€ui  carry  on :  we  allude  to  the  examination 
of  the  natural  history  of  the  coimtry,  and  to  inquiries  into  its  meteorological  and 
magnetical  phenomena.  The  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh  has  particularly  distin- 
guished itself  in  these  valuable  researches,  and  has  liberally  devoted  its  fimds  to  every 
such  object  that  has  been  proposed  to  its  consideration.  They  have  established 
reg^isters  throughout  Scotland  for  ascertaming  the  mean  temperature  of  the  earth  and 
of  the  atmosphere.  By  means  of  an  instrument,  constructed  by  Professor  Hansteen 
for  the  Society,  Mr.  Dunlop  has  determined,  in  every  part  of  the  coimtry,  the  direc- 
tion of  the  magnetic  lines  of  equal  intensity;  and,  what  is  perhaps  more  valuable 
still,  they  established,  in  1823,  a  series  of  hourly  meteorological  observations,  which 
have  disclosed  some  most  important  general  laws  respecting  the  distribution  of 
temperature.  These  observations  were  carried  on  at  Leith  Fort  by  the  non-commis- 
sioned officers  of  the  j^urison,  during  1824,  1825,  1826,  and  182/;  but  suppressed 
in  1828  by  order  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Rogers,  under  circumstances  which  we  have 
neither  room  to  describe  nor  temper  to  characterize. 
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influence^  qf  th^  perspqal  f^vouf  of  (be  patrons,  tbe  actual  pumber 
considered  as  t}ie  rew^fd^  of  ei^jnence  is  greatly  diminished. 
Fewy  however,  though  they  be^  they  will  operate  as  ^n  excitement 
to  the  young  philosopher  in  his  sacritice  of  all  other  professional 
expect^^QQ^ ;  hM^  the  bepef^t  thusi  conferred  upon  science  is,  in 
onr  opinion^  faf  pufweigh^d  by  the  baneful  influence  which  such 
^itqat^ons  prpduc^  on  fhe  philosopher  ^yho  obtains  them.  Ii)  this 
ag^  of  Qxtend^d  and  diluted  knowledge,  popular  science  has 
become  the  staple  of  an  extensive  trade,  in  which  charlatans  are 
the  principal  dealers.  No  sooner  is  a  professor  installed  behind 
the  counter  of  his  lecture-room,  thaq  it  becomes  his  single  object 
to  enrich  himself  with  the  fees  of  his  ready  money  customers.  His 
handbills  announce  the  qualities  of  his  wares ; — the  cups  and 
balls  and  the  fire-works  of  science  are  summoned  into  requisition, 
and  by  the  legerdemain  and  alchemy  of  his  art  he  transmutes  his 
baser  meta)s  into  gold. 

If^  wh£(t  is  not  uncommon,  the  individual  never  studied  his  science 
till  h^  became  a  teacher  of  it,  he  will  enter  con  amor^  into  the  spirit 
pf  diverti^epienfs  so  wel|  suited  to  his  genius  and  acquirements. 
But  if  his  ambition  h^s  been  that  of  fame,  and  his  career  ths^t  of 
discovery,  by  what  process  is  he  to  descend  into  the  popular 
arena  of  a  lecture-^oom  ?  If  he  teaches  his  science  as  a  chain  of 
jflempnstiated  truths,  his  auditors  are  incapable  of  following  him  ; 
and  he  must  either  bring  himself  to  the  level  of  the  humblest 
illustrations,  or  surrender  the  emoluments  which  are  to  support 
hiipself  j^nd  his  fw^ly-  He  has,  indeed,  no  alternative.  He  is 
forced  to  become  a  commerqial  speculator,  and  under  the  dead 
weight  of  its  degrading  influence,  his  original  researches  are  either 
neglected  or  abandoned.  The  mammon  of  knowledge  has  be- 
guiled many  of  her  most  ardent  votaries,  and  some  of  our  proudest 
intellects  have  fallen  in  their  attempts  to  explore  the  Eldorado  of 
s^i^nce. 

In  the  case  of  chairs,  where  the  emoluments  are  derivec) 
principally  from  a  salary,  or  where  no  duty  at  all  is  performed,  or 
where  the  sujyept  is  pf  an  unpopular  nature,  such  as  the  higher 
mathematics,  8cc.,  the  professor  has  no  sacrifice  to  make  either  of 
tiipe  or  of  scientific  character,  and  he  is  enabled  to  pursue  his 
researches,  and  alon^  with  his  own  fame  to  advance  that  of  his 
university  and  of  his  country.  These,  therefore,  are  the  only 
university  appqintments  which  are  of  real  use  in  the  promotion  of 
science. 

For  the  truth  of  these  views  we  might  appeal  to  the  authority 
of  many  distinguished  names,  but  facts  speak  more  loudly  than 
authorities.  Mr.  Babbage  ha?  asserted,  that  ^  the  great  inven- 
tions of  the  age  are  not,  with  us  at  least,  always  produced  in 

universities :' 
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univenities ;'  but  we  go  much  farther,  and  maintain,  that  the 
great  inventions  and  diacoverieq  which  have  been  mad?  in  England 
during  the  last  century  have  been  made  without  the  preqincts  of 
our  universities.  In  proof  of  this,  we  have  only  to  recall  the 
labours  of  Bradley,  IJoUond,  Priestley,  Cavendish,  Maskelyne, 
Rumford,  Watt,  Wollaston,  Young,  Davy,  and  Chenevijc ;  and 
among  the  living,  to  mention  the  names  of  Dalton,  Ivory,  Brown^ 
Hatchett,  Pond,  Herschel,  Babhage,  Henry,  Barlow,  ^outh, 
faraday,  Murdoch,  and  Christie;  nor  need  we  have  any  hesitation 
in  adding,  that  within  the  last  fifteen  years  not  a  single  discovery 
or  invention,  of  prominent  interest,  has  been  made  in  our  coK 
leges,  and  that  there  is  not  one  man  in  all  the  eight  universities  pf 
Great  Britain  who  is  at  present  known  to  be  epgaged  in  any 
train  of  original  research. 

Since  our  scientific  men  then  can  find  po  asylum  in  our  uni- 
versities, and  are  utterly  abandoned  by  our  government,  it  may 
well  be  asked,  what  are  their  occupations,  and  how  are  they 
saved  from  that  poverty  and  wretchedness  which  have  so  often 
embittered  the  peace,  and  broken  the  spirit  of  neglected  genius  ? 
Some  of  them  squeeze  out  a  miserable  sustenance  as  teachers  of 
elementary  mathematics  in  our  military  apsidemies,  where  they 
(iubmit  to  mortifications  not  easily  borne  by  an  enUghteped 
mind.  More  waste  their  hours  in  the  drudgery  of  private  lec- 
turing, while  not  a  few  are  torn  from  the  fascination  of  original 
research,  and  compelled  to  waste  their  strength  in  the  compo-- 
sition  of  treatises  for  periodical  works  and  popular  compilations.* 
JNay,  so  thoroughly  is  the  spirit  of  science  subdued,  and  so 
paltry  are  the  honours  of  successful  inquiry,  that  even  well-* 
remunerated  professors,  and  others  who  enjoy  a  competent  in- 
dependence and  sufficient  leisure,  and  are  highly  fitted  by  their 
talents  to  advance  the  interests  of  science,  are  found  devoting 
themselves  tp  professional  authorship,  and  thus  robbing  their 
country  of  those  services  of  which  it  stands  so  much  in  need. 

*  In  1817,  the  year  beibre  Dr.  Young  was  appointed  Secretary  to  the  Board  of 
Longitude,  with  a  salary  of  5Q0/.  per  annum,  his  valuable  tinie  was  wasted  in  pro- 
fessional authorship,  as  appears  from  the  following  extract  of  a  letter  to  a  correspon- 
dent :  '  1  shall  be  most  happy  to  receive  from  you  at  all  times  any  accoimt  of  your 
interesting  investigations ;  but  do  not  send  me  any  information  you  are  not  prepared 
to  have  mentioned  again,  for  I  am  always  scribbling  something  anonymous,  and  I 
am  very  capable  of  introducing  your  experiments,  where  perhaps  you  would  not  wish 
them  to  appear — but  I  cannot  help  ii--I  can  only  give  you  fair  warning.  I  have 
indeed  veiy  lately  been  entering  into  some  optical  subjects  pretty  much  at  Targe ;  but 
I  do  not  think  that  I  shall  resume  the  consideration  of  them  for  a  long  time.*  How- 
ever valuable  Dr.  Young's  compositions  are,  yet  his  fame  rests  upon  his  optical  dis- 
coveries, and  science  sustained  a  severe  loss  by  the  direction  of  his  talents  to  any 
other  subject.  His  appointment  to  the  Secretaryship  of  the  Board  of  Longitude  did 
honour  to  the  Admiralty ;  and  had  Providence  spared  his  valuable  life,  we  should 
have  witnessed,  in  his  scientific  discoveries,  the  happy  influence  of  the  leisure  which 
it  gave  bim. 
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Having  thus  exhibited  what  we  conceive  is  a  correct  picture 
of  the  degraded  state  of  science  in  England,  it  may  be  expected 
that  some  means  should  be  suggested  for  its  revival ;  but  these 
means  are  so  very  obvious,  that  the  reader  cannot  fail  to  have 
anticipated  them. 

The  first  remedy  which  suggests  itself  relates  to  the  condition 
of  our  universities.  The  principal  object  of  all  university  ap- 
pointments is  to  provide  the  best  possible  system  of  instruction 
for  the  young,  and  whatever  interferes  with  this  must  be  regarded 
as  inimical  to  the  interests  of  the  state.  When  a  candidate  of 
popular  talents  and  practical  skill  as  a  teacher  and  lecturer  is 
opposed  to  a  philosopher  of  great  name  and  profound  acquire- 
ments, the  patrons  of  the  chair  are  placed  in  a  dilemma  of  un- 
usual difficulty.  Their  first  impulse  has  always  been  to  reward 
the  man  of  genius,  and  to  shed  the  lustre  of  his  glory  round 
the  institution  over  which  they  preside.  They  fondly  hope,  that 
the  fame  of  his  talents  will  attract  crowds  of  admiring  disciples, 
and  that  his  example  and  his  counsels  will  rouse  and  foster  the 
genius  of  his  pupils.  But  these  advantages,  however  real,  are 
dearly  purchased  by  the  rejection  of  a  popular  teacher,  who 
zealously  devotes  his  whole  time  to  the  labours  of  instruction. 

This  difficulty  may  be  removed  in  two  ways  :  professorships 
might  be  established  for  the  maintenance  of  men  of  genius, 
whose  duty  should  be  limited  to  the  advancement  of  science  by 
their  original  researches,  and  to  the  instruction  of  the  young  men 
who  hold  out  the  promise  of  great  acquirements;  or  if  such 
endowments  should  be  considered  as  too  much  for  the  liberality 
of  government,  some  of  the  existing  professorships  might  be 
doubly  filled,  by  an  Emeritus  professor  of  high  name,  and  by  a 
popular  deputy  appointed  either  by  the  professor  or  by  the  patron. 
This  plan  has  the  advantage  of  economy,  and  would  ensure  every 
advantage  to  the  university  and  to  the  pupils.  When  the  income 
of  the  chair  amounts  to  from  800/.  to  \000L  or  upwards,  this  plan 
is  perfectly  practicable ;  but  we  conceive,  that  even  when  it  is 
only  600/.  or  700/.  under  one  professor,  the  circumstance  of  the 
chair  being  filled  by  two — a  popular  lecturer  and  a  gifted  philo- 
sopher, would  of  itself  render  its  emoluments  sufficient  for  the 
maintenance  of  both.  Let  us  suppose,  for  example,  that  the 
London  University  or  King's  College  should  have  commenced  its 
career,  with  Sir  Humphry  Davy  as  Emeritus  Professor  of  Che- 
mistry— Dr.  Young,  Emeritus  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy — 
Dr.  Wollaston,  Emeritus  Professor  of  Experimental  Philosophy, 
and  Mr.  Ivory,  Emeritus  Professor  of  Mathematics,  would  not 
such  names  have  attracted  crowds  of  pupils,  not  only  from  every 
part  of  the  kingdom,  but  from  the  remotest  comer  of  Europe  i 
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In  like  manner^  the  arrangement  M^hich  we  have  proposed;  though 
on  a  much  more  limited  scale^  would  yet  produce  proportional 
effects. 

But  this  is  not  a  mere  speculation.  It  may  be  said  to  exist  to 
a  certain  degree  in  all  cases  of  superannuation,  where  the  salary 
is  received  by  the  incumbent,  and  the  whole  or  part  of  the  fees 
by  his  colleague  or  assistant,*  and  we  believe  it  actually  exists  in 
several  foreign  universities.  In  the  English  universities  and  in 
that  of  Dublin  some  difficulty  might  be  experienced  in  cases 
where  the  chairs  have  been  endowed  by  individuals^  but  in  Scot- 
land no  such  difficulty  is  presented.  A  royal  commission  exists 
at  this  moment  for  improving  the  Scottish  universities,  but  with 
a  fatality  characteristic  of  a  government  which  knows  little  and 
cares  less  about  the  interests  of  philosophy,  there  is  not  in  that  com^ 
mimon  a  single  man  of  science.  They  are  said  to  have  recom- 
mended the  abolition  of  the  Professorship  of  Practical  Astronomy 
at  Edinburgh  as  a  sinecure,  and  to  have  proposed  to  double  the 
duty  of  the  professors — measures  which  are  highly  injurious  to 
that  university  as  a  seat  of  sdenceyf  however  useful  the  last  of 
them  may  be  to  it  as  a  secLt  of  education. 

The  next  remedy  which  we  have  to  suggest  for  the  revival  of 
science,  relates  to  the  organization  of  our  scientific  societies ;  and 
if  anything  really  effectual  is  ever  to  be  done,  it  can  be  accom- 
plished only  by  such  a  measure.  Actuated  by  an  ardent  zeal 
for  its  interests,  Mr.  Babbage  has  pointed  out  many  defects  both 
in  the  constitution  and  management  of  the  Royal  Society,  which 
ought  to  be  instantly  remedied.  Those  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  Royal  Societies  of  Edinburgh  and  Dublin  would  doubtless  be 
able  to  find  as  many,  if  not  more,  in  the  management  of  their 
affairs.  Such  defects,  however,  we  are  disposed  to  treat  with  in- 
dulgence. Persons  who  are  deeply  occupied  with  their  own 
studies  and  affairs,  cannot  devote  much  personal  attention  to  the 
management  of  the  societies  of  which  they  happen  to  be  infiuenlial 
members.  It  is  often  necessary  indeed,  for  the  benefit  of  an 
institution,  to  break  its  own  rules ;  and  when  such  an  act  ema- 
nates from  good  intentions,  we  must  view  it  as  a  virtue  rather  than 
as  a  crime.  We  are  persuaded,  from  personal  knowledge,  that 
Mr.  Davies  Gilbert  feels  the  deepest  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the 
Royal  Society,  and  would  willingly  promote  any  reform  necessary 
to  its  improvement ;  and  we  are  confident  that  the  same  liberal 

*  During  the  twenty  yean  that  Professor  Playfair  filled  the  mathematical  Chair  at 
Sdinborgh,  Dr.  Ferguson  received  the  salary. 

t  We  allude  to  the  future :  for  in  a  university  where  science  is  not  pursued  for  its 
own  sake,  where  original  research  is  abandoned,  and  where  three  or  four  of  the  pro- 
fessors occupy  their  superabundant  leisure  in  editing  periodical  works,  an  augmenta- 
tion of  dutf  mi^^t  have  an  useful  effect 
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apirit  exl»to  nmoiig  the  office-bearers  of  the  Edinburgh  fmd  Dublin 
institutions, 

But  there  is  one  censure,  not  mentioned  by  Mr.  Babbage^ 
ivhich,  we  thiuk^  all  these  iustitutions  have  deeply  incurred. 
They  have  not  employed  their  influence  with  the  government^ 
either  in  staging  its  destroying  arm»  ip  calling  into  action  its 
powers  of  domg  goody  or  in  demanding  its  bounty  for  those  dis- 
tinguished men  who  were  especially  placed  under  their  patronage. 
If  these  three  societies^  represented  by  such  eminent  presidents  as 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  Dr,  Brinkley  (Bishop  of  Cloyne)>  and  Mr. 
Davies  Gilbert,  had  combined  to  save  the  Board  of  Longitude, 
it  is  impossible  that  any  government  could  have  resisted  their 
appeal ;  and  if  the  Royal  Society  of  Liondon^  on  whom  the  obli- 
gation lay,  had  represented,  to  the  proper  quarter,  the  pre-emi- 
nent services  of  Mr.  Dalton  and  Mr*  Ivory,  these  great  mep  would 
have  held  a  more  comfortable  and  a  more  prominent  position  in 
the  eyes  of  their  countrymen. 

The  changes  which  Mr.  Babbage  h^s  proposed  upon  the  Royal 
Society  of  London,  judicious  though  they  be,  are  too  slight  to 
produce  any  decided  results ;  and  unless  government  shall  grant 
^ai^ries  to  a  certain  number  of  its  most  distinguished  men  of  sci- 
ence, as  is  done  in  every  other  country,  no  effectual  improvement 
caq  take  place.  In  return  for  this  bouuty^  the  sqciety  would  be, 
as  it  were,  the  scientific  advisers  of  the  crown.  They  would 
superintend  public  experiments,  report  on  all  scientific  measures 
submitted  to  government,  and,  in  short,  perform  those  multi- 
farious and  valuable  duties  which  are  so  admirably  discharged  by 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Paris,  This  change  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  Society  might  easily  be  efiected  without  disturbing 
the  position  of  its  other  members.  These  members,  though  much 
more  numerous,  would  form  a  class  corresponding  to  the  acade^ 
miciem  Ubres  of  the  Academy  of  Paris,  who  receive  no  salary, 
and  perform  nope  of  the  professional  duties  of  the  stipendisiry 
members. 

But  however  desirable  these  changes  would  be  under  any  cir* 
cumstances,  their  influence  would  be  limited  and  their  operation 
cramped,  unless  our  literary  apd  scientific  mep  are  allowed,  like 
other  ranks  in  society,  to  aspire  to  the  honours  of  the  state.  No 
statute,  indeed,  disqualifies  them  from  holding  ^be  titles  which  re- 
ward the  services  of  other  men ;  but  custom,  as  powerful  as  statute, 
has  torn  all  such  hopes  from  their  grasp;  and  while  the  mere  pos- 
sessor of  animal  courage,  one  of  the  most  common  qualities  of  the 
species,  has  been  loaded  with  every  variety  of  honour,  the  possessor 
of  the  highest  endowments  of  the  mind, — he  whom  the  Almighty 
has  chosen  to  make  known  the  laws  and  my^ries  of  hi^  wqrks,<^ — ^be 
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\n\iO  has  devoted  his  life,  and  sacrificed  his  health  and  the  interests 
of  his  familji  in  the  most  profpund  and  ennobling  pursuits, — ^is 
allowed  to  live  in  poverty  and  obscurity,  and  to  sink  into  the  grave 
without  one  mark  of  the  affection  and  gratitude  of  his  country. 
And  why  does  England  thus  persecute  the  votaries  of  her  scir 
ence  ?  Why  does  she  depress  them  to  the  level  qf  her  hewers  of 
wood  and  her  drawers  of  water  ?  It  is  bepause  science  flatters  no 
courtier,  mingles  \x\  no  political  strife,  and  brings  up  no  reserve 
to  th^  minister,  to  swell  his  triumph  or  bre^k  his  fall.  She  is  per? 
aecuted  because  she  is  virtuous ;  dishonoured  because  she  is  weak. 

^  Amongst  the  various  proposals  for  encouraging  science  (says  our 
author),  the  imttitution  of  an  order  of  merit  has  been  suggested. 
It  is  sprpewhat  singular,  that  whilst  in  most  of  the  other  kingdoms  of 
Europe,  such  orders  exist,  for  the  purpose  of  rew^rdifig,  by  honorary 
distinctions,  the  improvers  of  the  arts  of  life,  or  successful  discoverers 
in  science,  nothing  of  the  kind  has  been  established  in  England. 

'  Our  orders  of  knighthood  are  favourable  only  to  military  distinc- 
tion. It  has  been  urged  as  an  argument  for  such  institutions,  that 
they  are  a  cheap  mode  of  rewarding  science ;  whilst,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  has  been  objected,  that  tliey  would  diminish  the  value  of  such 
honorary  distinctions  by  making  them  common.  The  latter  objection 
is  of  little  weight,  because  the  numbers  who  pursue  science  are  few, 
and  probably  will  long  continue  so.  .  .  .  Another  proposal,  of  t 
similar  kind,  has  also  been  talked  of, — one  which  it  may  appear 
almost  ridiculous  to  suggest  in  England,  but  which  would  be  con* 
sidered  so  in  no  other  country.  It  is  to  ennoble  some  of  the  greatest 
scientific  benefactors  of  their  country.  Not  to  mention  political  causes, 
the  ranks  of  the  nobility  are  constantly  recruited  from  the  army,  the 
navy,  and  the  bar.  Why  should  not  the  fan^y  of  that  mfm,  whose 
name  is  imperishably  connected  with  the  steam-engine,  be  enrolled 
amongst  the  nobility  of  his  country  ?  In  ability  and  profit,  not  merely 
to  that  country,  but  to  the  human  race,  his  deeds  may  proudly  claim 
comparison  even  with  the  most  splendid  of  those  achieved  by  classes 
so  rich  in  glorious  recollections.' — p.  198. 

The  experience  of  the  last  fifteen  years,  however,  forbids  us  to 
indulge  in  such  reasonable  expectations,  and  in  the  list  of  honours 
which  have  been  conferred  since  the  peace  of  1816  there  are  suf* 
ficient  grounds  for  this  prohibition.  No  fewer  than  97  Knights 
Grand  Crosses,  164  Knights  Commanders,  and  a  whole  regiment 
of  Companions  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath,  have  been  appointed 
since  that  period;  these  are  all  military  and  naval  men;  and^ 
though  the  order  does  admit  the  civil  servants  and  benefactors  of 
the  state,  yet  only  fifteen  of  this  class  have  been  appointed,  and 
not  one  of  these  knights  are  men  either  of  science  or  of  literature. 
In  the  long  list  of  Knights  Bachelors,  we  meet  with  a  singular 
assemblage  of  characters— judges,  lawyers,  soldiers,  sailors^,  phy- 
sicians. 
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sicians,  surgeons^  apothecaries,  painters,  architects,  booksellers, 
and  quack  doctors,  and  all  the  operatives  of  the  political  machine, 
are  marshalled    in    ludicrous  juxtaposition.      A   few  honoured 
names,  indeed,  grace  the  multifarious  list,  but  not  a  single  philo- 
sopher, not  a  single  literary  or  scientific*  character  is  to  be  found. 
The  reign  of  George  IV.,  therefore,  however  brightly  it  has 
shone  with  deeds  of  arms,  will  derive  no  lustre  from  the  patronage 
of  science  and  philosophy.  •  In  the  eulogies  recently  pronounced 
upon  our  late  gracious  sovereign,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and 
Sir  R,  Peel  characterized  his  majesty  as  the  patron  of  art  and  of 
artists.     This  tribute,  slender  as  it  is,  was  sincerely  paid,  and 
justly  merited ;  but  its  limitation  to  a  single  branch  of  the  imita- 
tive arts  was  in  itself  a  censure  upon  the  neglect  of  all  the  higher 
departments  of  science  and  industry ;  and  must  be  regarded  as  an 
admission,  from  the  highest  authority,  of  the  views  which  have 
occupied  the  preceding  pages.     Our  lamented  sovereign,  how- 
ever, is  entitled  to  higher  praise.     He  founded  two  annual  medals 
of  fifty  guineas  each,  to  be  awarded  by  the  Royal  Society,  for 
scientific  discoveries ;  and,  with  true  liberality,  he  not  only  gave 
similar  medals  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature,  but  established 
ten  pensions  of  lOOL  each,  for  meritorious  and  not  wealthy  mem- 
bers of  that  body.     This  .great  service  to  the  cause  of  learning 
we  owe  to  the  patriotism  of  the  venerable  Dr.  Burgess,  bishop 
of  Salisbury,  who  so  ably  fills  the  chair  of  the  institution  whidi 
he  planned.     The  commencement  of  another  reign  holds  out  tiie 
prospect  of  a  new  epoch  ;  and,  at  a  period  when  the  warrior  rests 
from  his  toils,  we  trust  that  our  gracious  sovereign  will  take  into 
his  favour  the  cultivators  of  the  arts  of  peace — that  he  will  extend 
the  liberality  of  the  crown  to  every  variety  of  genius,  and  shed 
the  honours  of  the  state  upon  every  class  of  its  benefactors.     The 
reign  of  William  III.,  while  it  was  endeared  to  Englishmen  by 
the  political  rights  which  it  secured,  was  rendered  illustrious  over 
Europe  by  the  discoveries  of  Newton,  and  the  noble  rewards 
which  he  received  from  his  sovereign.     Nations  who  never  heard 
of  the  former,  still  cherish  the  latter  with  affectionate  remem- 
brance ;   and  the   noble  act  of   Charles  Montague  will  be  re- 
membered when  the  revolution  of  that  day  is  forgotten  amid  the 
events  of  more  recent  convulsions. 

But  th^re  is  yet  another  department  of  British  interests  which 
has  experienced  the  same  depression  :— our  mechanical  and  che- 
mical arts — the  foundation  of  British  industry — the  basis  of  our 
manufacturing  and  commercial  wealth.  Discoveries  in  abstract 
science,  however  rich  and  ample  may  be  their  blossom,  do  not 

*  With  the  exception  of  Sir  R.  Seppings,  the  improver  of  our  ships  of  war. 
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at  once  bring  their  fruits  into  the  national  treasury.  Many  a 
winter  intervenes  between  their  spring  and  their  harvest,  and 
centuries  often  elapse  before  they  find  a  practical  application ; 
but  the  inventions  of  mechanical  genius,  and  the  processes  in 
agriculture  and  the  useful  arts,  advance  into  immediate  maturity,  ^ 
and  while  they  add  to  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  the  people, 
they,  in  the  same  proportion,  contribute  to  the  resources  of  the 
state.  All  nations,  however  low  in  the  scale  of  civilization,  have 
agreed  in  protecting  the  arts  of  industry,  and  the  liberality  of  our 
ancestors  devised  a  scheme  for  the  same  purpose.  This  scheme 
constitutes  the  patent  laws  of  Great  Britain, — a  system  of  vicious 
and  fraudulent  legislation,  which,  while  it  creates  a  factitious 
privilege  of  little  value,  deprives  its  possessor  of  his  natural  right 
to  the  fruit  of  his  genius,  and  which  places  the  most  exalted 
officers  of  the  state  in  the  position  of  a  legalized  banditti,  who 
stab  the  inventor  through  the  folds  of  an  act  of  parliament,  and 
rifle  him  in  the  presence  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  £ngland. 

The  author  of  any  literary  composition,  whether  it  be  a  folio 
volume  or  a  ballad,  enjoys,  by  the  laws  of  England,  the  sole  right 
of  publishing  it  for  twenty-eight  years  certain,  and,  if  he  survives, 
during  the  rest  of  his  life.  The  only  tax  exacted  by  the  govern- 
ment is  the  presentation  of  eleven  copies  to  the  public  libraries  of 
the  kingdom.  There  is  not,  we  believe,  an  author  in  Great 
Britain  who  is  not  grateful  to  the  legislature  for  this  wise  and 
liberal  enactment.  The  tax,  which  is  scarcely  entitled  to  that 
name,  is  a  mere  trifle,  amounting  only  to  the  price  of  the  paper 
of  eleven  copies,  if  the  work  is  a  successful  one  ;  but  if  the  work 
does  not  sell,  the  tax  becomes  nothing,  for  the  eleven  copies  have 
no  value,  and  it  is  better  for  the  author  that  they  should  be  depo- 
sited in  the  pubhc  libraries  than  converted  into  waste  paper. 
Hence  it  follows,  that  the  author  of  a  work  has  its  property 
secured  to  him  by  statute,  without  paying  for  the  privilege.  The 
painter,  the  engraver,  the  draftsman,  the  geographer,  the  hydro- 
grapher,  and  the  sculptor,  enjoy  the  same  valuable  right ;  and  so 
complete  is  the  protection  extended  by  the  law,  that  piracy  is 
almost  unknown,  and  works  thus  secured  constitute  a  property 
which  can  be  transferred  with  as  much  safety  as  land  or  stock. 

The  case,  however,  is  very  dift'erent  with  the  inventor  of  new 
machines  and  the  discoverer  of  new  arts.  He  who  has  invented 
a  new  steam-engine  cannot,  like  the  author  of  a  new  romance, 
dispose  of  it  forthwith.  He  must  devote  himself  night  and 
day  to  the  practical  application  of  his  principle :  he  must  con- 
struct models  and  perfoi:m  experiments,  and  work  either  in 
the  dark  or  with  the  assistance  of  tried  friends,  lest  some  pirate 
robs  him  of  his  idea^  and  brings  it  earlier  into  use.     When  his 
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tiews  ftre  comj^leted)  and  his  hct)es  of  pecilniary  reimburse^ 
ment  rais^,  be  applies  for  that  privilege  which  the  patent  laws 
hold  out  to  him  ;  but^  before  he  cian  receive  a  right  to  the  exclusive 
use  of  his  itlventioii  throughout  the  British  dominions,  he  is  obliged 
to  pay  down  the  sum  (to  him^  in  all  likelihood,  enormous)  of  300L 
or  400/. — a  direcit  tax  Upon  his  genius — not  upon  the  products  of 
his  genius,  for  nothing  is  j^t  produc^di 

14  ow,  the  invention,  thus  loaded  with  a  tkx  of  3501.,  miist  belong 
to  one  of  five  classes : — ' 

1.  It  may  be  one  of  ibestimable  and  immediate  value,  hot  only 
to  the  tountry,  but  to  the  human  rttce — such  as  the  steam-engine 
or  the  achromatic  tel^scop^,  and  therefore  capable  of  rewarding 
the  labours  of  its  author* 

i*  It  may  be  to  inventiotl  bf  no  ihtrinsic  value,  which,  from  the 
extent  of  the  demand^  thay  give  employment  to  many  idle  hands 
•^^require  for  its  construc^tion  many  taxable  materials,  and  form  an 
article  of  export,  so  as  to  become  profitable  to  the  community,  and 
thus  reward  the  ingenuity  of  its  author. 

3.  It  may  be  an  invention  of  one  or  other  of  these  classes,  but 
which,  from  the  state  df  the  arts  and  other  causes,  does  not  come 
into  actual  Use  till  the  period  of  the  privilege  is  expired. 

4.  It  may  be  an  Invention  of  one  or  other  of  the  two  first  classes, 
and  yet  the  demand  may^  from  its  very  nature,  be  so  limited,  and 
the  expense  of  bringing  it  into  use  so  great,  that  the  profits  are 
noihingy  or  at  all  events  less  than  3502.,  the  price  of  the  patent. 

5*  it  niay  be  an  invention  of  no  use  at  all,  and  one  which 
evinces  the  folly  of  the  patentee  who  seeks  for  a  privilege,  and  the 
cupidity  of  the  government  Who  grants  it. 

JNow,  in  the  two  first  of  these  cases,  is  it  just  or  honourable  that 
an  inventor,  who  has  performed  sUch  great  services  to  his  country, 
should  be  taxed  with  350/.  for  performing  these  very  services,  even 
though  he  shall  be  remunerated  by  his  patent  ?  In  the  third  and 
fourth  case,  is  it  Just  that  an  inventor  should  pay  350L  for  bringing 
into  use  a  valuable  invention,  by  Which  he  has  been  either  wlioliy. 
or  partly  ruined?  Or  is  it  just,  in  the  fifth  case,  that  an  inexpe- 
rienced and  sanguine  projector  should  be  fined  350/.  for  exertmg 
himself  to  the  utmost  of  his  ability  in  giving  a  new  manufacture 
to  the  state  ? 

There  is  no  principle  of  equity  upon  which  such  a  tax  can  be 
defended,  even  if  the  statute,  by  which  it  is  levied,  confers  a  real 
and  substantial  privilege.  But  the  privilege  actually  conferred  is 
almost  wholly  illusory,  because  it  can  be  set  aside  upon  the  most 
frivolous  grounds ;  and  a  patent  right  can  never  be  considered  as 
transferable  property  till  its  validity  has  been  tried  before  a  court 
of  laW;  at  an  expense  of  one  or  more  thousand  poundsv 
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It  will  no  doubt  be  said  that  the  uncertainty  of  ft  patent  right 
arises,  in  a  great  measure,  from  the  difficulty  of  protecting  a  me- 
chanical invention  or  a  process  in  the  arts  ;  but  tnis  difficulty,  or 
rather  tliis  incapacity  of  our  legislators  to  devise  a  sufficient  pro^ 
tection  for  the  productions  of  skill,  instead  of  authorising  them  to 
levy  a  tax  upon  invetitions  which  they  are  Unable  to  defend,  should- 
have  led  them  to  confer  bounties  or  rewards  upon  those  who  risk 
their  time  and  their  fortune  in  labours^  which  are  thus  withdrawn 
from  the  protection  of  the  law. 

If  we  take  the  average  number  of  patents  at  150  every  year,  and 
the  average  expense  so  low  ds  300/*^  the  sum  paid  annually  by  in- 
ventors will  be  about  45,000/.,  of  which  about  7000/.  passes  into 
the  treasury)  while  the  remaining  38,000/.  goes  into  the  pockets 
of  the  officers  of  the  crown«  This  tax,  heavy  as  it  is,  is  scarcely 
felt  by  wealthy  inventors,  but  it  operates  as  an  absolute  prohibition 
against  the  poor  inventor ;  and>  consequently,  against  nine-tenths 
of  those  individuals  who  Are  most  capable  of  advancing  the  inte- 
rests of  the  arts« 

Such  is  a  faint  picture  of  the  evils  of  our  patent  laws— evils 
which  had  become  so  intolerable,  that  a  committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  was  appointed,  iti  1829^  to  inquire  into  the  subject. 
Their  report,  which  is  printed,  contains  much  important  informa* 
tion ;  but  the  opinions  of  the  witnesses,  relative  to  the  conse- 
quences of  making  patents  cheap^  are  so  extraordinary,  that  they 
seem  to  be  the  result  of  the  most  superficial  inquiry.  They 
are  almost  all  of  opinion  that  patents  should  not  be  too  cheap, 
lent  the  country  should  be  inundated  toith  them.  One  individual 
on!y>  Mr.  John  Isaac  Hawkins,  has  viewed  the  subject  with  the 
feelings  of  a  patriot  and  the  sagacity  of  a  philosopher. 

•  I  would  propose  patents,'  says  he,  •  to  be  pat  upon  the  same  foot- 
ing as  copyrights,  or  rather  as  statuary.  ...  If  I  take  a  piece 
of  clayi  and  model  the  likeness  of  a  human  head,  or  any  other  form 
that  my  fancy  may  dictate,  and  cast  a  copy  of  the  same  in  plaster  of 
Paris,  I  have  a  patent  or  exclusive  right  to  sell  copies  of  it,  by  merely 
ptUting  my  name  and  dale  of  publication  upon  each  copy ;  but  if  I  take 
the  same  piece  of  clay,  and  spend  the  same  time  upon  it,  and  model  an 
tueful  article — a  teapot,  for  instance,  and  cast  it  in  metal>  I  must  pay 
from  100/.  to  400/.  for  a  patent  for  that  article.  ...  If  patents 
were  given  free  of  cost,  the  public  would  be  benefited  by  the  inven- 
tions of  the  sober-minded ;  and  thus  a  source  of  permanent  wealth 
to  the  country  would  be  opened.  I  am  well  acquainted  with  many 
cases  in  which  a  poor  Inventor  has  remained  poor,  while  the  capitalist 
has  realised  a  great  fortune  by  the  invention.  .  .  .  I  firmly  believe 
I  am,  at  the  present  moment,  the  confidential  depositary  of  important 
inventions,  which,  if  they  could  be  patented  free  of  cost,  and  thus 
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become  marketable  commodities,  they  toould  immediately  occasion  em- 
pioi/ment  to  thousands  of  people.' 

Sir  Robert  Peel  stated,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  if 
patents  were  made  too  cheapi  the  manufacturers  of  Manchester 
and  Birmingham  would  be  put  to  great  inconvenience. '  Without 
noticing  the  novelty  of  the  principle  of  taxing  inventors  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  manufacturers  of  these  towns,  we  may  ask  if  the 
manufacturers  here  referred  to  are  the  pirates  who  lie  in  wait  for 
the  poor  man's  inventions,  or  the  respectable  tradesmen  who  w*ould 
scorn  to  touch  the  property  of  their  neighbour?  The  former 
do  not  deserve  our  sympathy,  and  the  latter  do  not  require  it. 
If  the  tradesman  has  been  in  the  previous  use  of  the  invention, 
no  patent  can  prevent  him  from  continuing  to  use  it ;  nay,  the 
patent  itself  falls,  and  the  invention  is  thrown  open  to  the  com* 
munity.  But  if  an  increase  in  the  number  of  patents  is  an  evU, 
which  no  sensible  man  can  admit,  the  best  way  of  diminishing 
their  number  is  to  prevent  them  from  being  granted  for  frivolous 
and  ludicrous  objects,  and  not  to  tax  the  wise  and  the  poor,  and 
thus  suppress  inventions  of  real  utility  to  the  nation. 

In  I8£9»  for  example,  the  number  of  patents  in  actual  operation 
was  1855.  Now,  if  we  suppose  that  the  total  abolition  of  fees 
should  raise  that  number  to  5000,  the  consequences  would  be  the 
same  as  if  the  number  of  books  and  pieces  of  statuary,  &c.,  were 
increased  in  the  same  proportion.  The  chance  of  piracy  and 
litigation  may  be  said  to  be  increased,  because  the  number  of 
articles  capable  of  being  pirated  has  been  augmented ;  but  as  a 
very  great  portion  of  the  additional  number  of  patents  must  be 
for  inventions  of  trivial  value,  there  could  be  no  motive  for  their 
invasion,  and  litigation  never  takes  place  but  in  the  case  of 
patents  that  are  either  rewarding,  or  likely  to  reward,  the  in- 
genuity of  the  patentee.  But  even  if  the  abolition  of  fees 
should  introduce  a  new  source  of  litigation,  it  would  entirely 
put  an  end  to  those  ruinous  and  expensive  lawsuits  which 
arise  from  the  deficiencies  of  the  Specification  and  other  causes. 
In  place  of  injurious  consequences,  great  and  incalculable  be- 
nefits would  immediately  arise  from  the  abolition  of  fees.  11ie 
inventive  genius  of  the  nation  would  be  instantly  directed  to  the 
improvement  of  every  species  of  manufacture,  and  new  sources 
of  wealth  and  of  revenue  would  be  created.  Mr.  B.  Rotch 
states,  on  his  personal  knowledge,  that  there  are  hundreds  of  patents 
that  would  be  brought  out,  if  the  expense  and  hazards  of  the  present 
system  were  diminished ;  and  we  can  add  also,  that  we  know  of 
many  valuable  inventions  that  have  been  kept  secret  for  years,  and 
which  will  probably  die  with  their  inventors. 

But  in  whatever  light  we  view  the  abolition  of  patent  fees,  it 
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must  be  admitted  that  a  real  diflSculty  exists  in  protecting  the 
rights  of  inventors.  When  a  patentee  appUes  for  an  exclusive 
privilege,  there  are  two  parties  whose  interests  are  supposed  to 
be  at  stake — the  inventor^  and  the  pvblicy  as  represented  by  the 
government.  These  parties  meet  on  the  understood  principle^ 
that  the  one  has  a  secret  to  communicate,  and  the  other  a  pri- 
vilege to  confer  in  return.  The  conditions  required  from  the 
patentee  are,  that  he  really  possesses  a  secret,  and  honestly  com- 
municates it.  If  either  of  these  conditions  is  not  complied  with, 
the  privilege  granted  by  the  government  is  null  and  void.  In 
order  to  ensure  to  the  community  the  advantages  of  the  invention, 
the  patentee  makes  affidavit  that,  to  the  best  of  his  belief,  the 
invention  is  new,  and  that  he  is  the  sole  inventor ;  and  he  com- 
municates the  particulars  of  his  secret  in  a  document  called  the 
Specification,  Hence,  if  the  invention  has  been  made  or  prac- 
tised previously,  or  if  the  patentee  has  acquired  the  secret  from 
another,  or  if  he  has  incautiously  made  it  known,  or  if  his  specifi- 
cation does  not  contain  a  clear  exposition  of  it — in  all  these  cases 
the  patent  becomes  void,  and  may  be  formally  cancelled  by  an 
application  to  the  crown. 

Now,  this  distressing  result  may  arise  either  from  fraud,  or  from 
Ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  patentee.  If  he  knew  that  his  inven- 
tion was  old,  or  if  he  concealed  the  true  secret  of  it  from  the 
public,  then  we  can  have  no  sympathy  with  him  for  the  forfeiture 
of  his  privilege,  and  he  is  justly  punished  by  the  loss  of  his  3501. ; 
but  if  the  patentee  is  an  honest  man,  who  not  only  is  the  true 
author  of  tne  invention,  but  has  obtained  the  highest  profes- 
sional assistance  to  enable  him  to  communicate  faithfully  and 
clearly  his  invention  to  the  public,  then  the  repeal  of  such  a 
patent  must  be  viewed  as  an  act  of  oppression  and  dishonesty  on 
the  part  of  the  government  It  is  an  act  of  oppression,  because 
the  law  deprives  him  of  the  part  of  the  invention  which  may  really 
belong  to  him,  and  which  he  has  clearly  and  faithfully  described ; 
and  it  is  an  act  of  dishonesty,  because  the  government  retains  pos- 
session of  the  large  sum  of  money  by  which  the  cancelled  privi- 
lege has  been  purchased.  Thus,  despoiled  of  his  invention,  and 
robbed  of  his  all,  the  poor  man  is  sent  back  to  his  starving 
family,  branded  with  the  character  of  a  plagiarist,  and  ruined  by 
the  costs  of  the  very  action  by  which  he  has  been  deprived  of 
his  rights. 

In  the  preceding  case  we  have  supposed  that  the  inventor  had, 
without  his  knowledge,  been  anticipated  in  some  part  of  his  in- 
vention ;  but  even  when  the  patentee  is  acknowledged  to  be  the 
original  inventor — when  his  invention  is  allowed  to  be  one  of 
national  benefit,  and  when  he  has  rigorously  fulfilled  all  his  obli- 
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gations  to  the  public,  yet  the  law  contrl? es,  on  the  most  iiivolotis 
and  vexatious  grounds,  to  rob  him  of  his  privilege.  In  ibrty-niae 
trials  on  the  validity  of  patents,  no  fewer  than  thirty  patents  have 
been  repealed,  and  in  all  these  cases  it  would  be  easy  to  show 
that  the  public  were  losers  rather  than  gainers  by  the  decision ; 
while,  in  all  the  cases  where  valuable  patents  have  been  sustained, 
the  public  have  been  as  great  gainers  as  the  patentee.  As  this 
is  a  view  of  the  subject  which  we  believe  has  never  yet  been 
taken,  we  shall  endeavour  to  illustrate  it  by  a  reference  to  well- 
known  facts.  When  Sir  R.  Arkwright  secured  by  patent  the  ex- 
clusive right  to  his  spinning  machinery,  he  sold  licenses  for  making 
and  using  it  to  a  great  extent ;  but  when  the  patent  was  repealed, 
his  rivals  in  trade  received  no  other  benefit  than  the  exemp- 
tion from  paying  the  license,  and  this  only  for  a  few  years  previous 
to  the  expiration  of  the  term.  Now,  the  price  of  this  license  was 
so  trivial,  compared  with  the  magnitude  of  the  concerns  in  which 
they  were  engaged,  that  the  same  enormous  fortunes  would  have 
been  realized  whether  the  patent  stood  or  fell.  Had  the  patent 
remained  in  force,  each  manufacturer  had  a  motive  to  invent  and 
improve,  so  as  to  relieve  himself  from  the  license  by  the  use  pf 
new  machinery;  but  the  moment  the  patent  was  thrown  open, 
and  all  the  manufacturers  placed  on  the  same  Ipwel,  this  powerfol 
stimulus  to  invention  was  removed. 

The  same  observations  are  applicable  to  tbie  celebrated  coor 
tested  patents  of  Watt  and  DoUond ;  the  first  of  which  was  nearly 
lost,  while  the  second  was  supported  more  by  the  good  feeling  <^ 
the  judge  than  by  the  application  of  a  sound  principle  of  law. 
Had  these  two  patents  been  repealed,  the  public  would  have  lost 
those  enormous  advantages  which  they  derived  from  all  the  sub- 
sequent labours  of  Watt  and  DoUond.  Mr.  Watt,  and  bi^ 
eminent  partner,  Mr.  Boulton,  brought  the  steam-engine  to  such 
a  high  degree  of  perfection,  that,  with  the  exception  of  some 
minor  improvements,  their  engines  at  thb  mioment  surpass  those 
of  every  rival  manufacturer;  and  such  were  the  exertions  of 
DoUond,  after  the  confirmation  of  his  patent,  that  the  achromatic 
telescope  has  not  received  a  single  improvement  from  any  of  bis 
English  rivals.  When  those  patents  expired,  rival  manufacturere 
derived  immediate  advantage  from  the  improvements  made  by  the 
patentees;  and,  to  the  great  benefit  of  the  public  and  of  the 
revenue,  all  Europe  was  long  supplied  with  the  steam-engines 
and  the  achromatic  telescopes  of  England. 

It  would  form  a  curious  chapter  in  t)ie  history  of  legal  des- 
potism, could  we  exhibit  a  detail  of  the  specific  grounds  on 
which  individual  patents  have  been  attacked  or  repealed;  but 
our  limits  wiU  permit  us  only  to  state  a  few  simple  cases.     The 
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celebrated  patept  of  ]^r.  Watt  was  pearly  lost^  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  for  ^  principle^  (viz.,  t|ie  pripciple  of  separ^fe  cqn- 
densatipp,)  apd  ppt  for  a  vendible  mbstance.  The  judges  Miifixp 
4ivifJe({,  ^pd  pQ  dj^pisipp  ^as  prppoupced ;  but  in  a  ^pbsequep^ 
tfial  tfie  patept  w^9  f»upport^d.  In  1813  Lpfd  Cppbrane  top|^ 
9ut  a  patent  for  a  piethoq  of  ligbting  cities,  towps>  and  villages  ; 
and  jn  |)is  specification  he  described  a  new  lampf  ipost  ingenious)/ 
suited  tp  thosf^  special  pprppses.  This  patept  was  repealed,  on 
the  ground  that  the  patent  shpuld  hav^  beep  taken  for  ar^  ipf- 
proved  lamp,  Mf.  Jesspp  took  put  a  patfsnt  for  9  ti^iij  tpatch, 
whereas  pply  ^  particular  nioven^^nt  in  ttfp  vj^atdi  was  new.  The 
court  hel(^  ^at  the  patept  shpp)^  h^ve  been  fqr  the  particu% 
mpy^en^  only,  ^d  ip  ponsequepcp  oJF  this  it  wa^  repealed. 
)^9W,  tpj^  decisiop  wppld  have  jbeep  jp^t,  had  the  patepte(^ 
plaimed  a  righ^  tp  t|ie  old  parts  of  tijp  watpb ;  bMt  this  he  dj4  not. 
and  thefefore  the  public  cppld  not  bie  iiyurefl  by  its  being  palled 
a  pew  watch.  Buf:  independent  pf  thi^,  \ye  nmiptaiu  that  pic)  ^pd 
new  parlts  combinep  copstitutjg  ^,  ru;p)  )yppLE— a  machine  whjch 
never  existed  befpre ;  apd  hp^ypyer  fevy  be  the  ppw  part^,  ap4 
however  numerous  the  old,  yet,  if  the  new  pj||rt^  epable  t!t\p  whole 
V^achfpe  fp  pfpduce  a  new  e^ct,  0|r  a  better  (^iFpct  t^ian  vras  j^ver 
Pfpduced  )i>efore,  the  yijfiole  piaphipe  ^  ^  new  ope. 

A  most  extf^prdina|7  depision  ^as  givep  by  LfOrd  Ellen]}oroug)|| 
in  18 17/ in  the  casp  of  Metcalfs  patept  for  a  iqpere^  hair  or  head 
hrmff.  This  most  ingenious  inveptiop,  whic)^  has  ppw  cppie  into 
general  use,  is  a  |tfrus)i  ip  which  tl^e  pepffal  bn§tlespf  each  c|us^r 
prpject  ^  little  beyond  the  fest,  ^pd  thus  epable  the  brush  to  pepe? 
^e  the  haif  pipph  better  thapwhep  the  bristles  ^fe  of  eqpal  lepgth« 
Rival  brushpaker^  applied  for  a  f epeal  pf  the  patent ;  and  tb^ 
following  is  the  account  of  the  4ecision,  gjvep  l^  Mr.  Farey. 

*  Lord  EUenboro\igh* — "  Tapering  fpeans  gradually  converging  to  a 
ppint:  according  to  die  specinc^tibnt  tnp  bristles  would  he  of  unequal 
length,  but  thpre  could  be  no  tapering.  If  thai  word  he  used  in  ii^ 
general  sense^  the  descriptiop  is  defective  ;  if  the  term  has  by  usage 
of  trade  ^  diflferent  meMng,  it  may  be  received  in  its  perverted 
sense  ;  bpt  I  caniiot  hold  out  any  prospect  that  the  difficulty  arising 
from  the grammaticai  consideration  (II)  can  be  removed."  After  some 
fJMther  evidence,  which  did  not  remove  the  difficulty,  his  Lordship 
advised  the  iury  tp  find,  thai  it  vxis  not  a  tapering,  hut  only  an  uneqiuU 
fowA.— Verdict  for  the  crown.  A  motion  was  made  next  term  for  a 
new  trial,  but  was  refused.' — Beport  of  the  Committee  of  the  Hous^  of 
Commons,  p.  iOd. 

In  opposition  to  this  legal  quibble,  we  assert  that  the  brush 
was  a  tapering  brush,  because  the  whole  mass  of  bristles  consti- 
tuting the  brush  dimipished  by  regular  gradatiops  from  their 
place  of  insertiop  to  their  summits*    Each  pluster  of  the  bristles 
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tapered  like  the  human  hand^  which  comes  to  its  termination  by 
the  successively  diminishing  lengths  of  the  thumb  and  the  four 
fingers  ;  and  as  the  word  *  tapering'  is  applied  to  the  hand,  it  is 
equally  applicable  to  each  cluster  of  the  brush,  and,  consequently, 
to  the  whole.  But  the  word  '  taper'  does  not  imply  an  imper- 
ceptible diminution  of  thickness.  It  is  applied  to  the  finger, 
which  tapers  by  three  joints  ;  and  to  spires,  towers,  and  pagodas, 
which  undergo  successive  diminutions  per  saltum.  But  if  this 
decision  was  founded  upon  an  absurd  criticism,  the  principle  of 
law  which  would  have  given  efficacy  to  the  criticism,  had  it  been 
just,  was  sti!l  more  absurd.  The  patent  was  set  aside  by  a  defect 
m  the  specification,  owing  to  the  supposed  improper  use  of  the 
word  *  tapenng  ;'  but  this  was  one  of  those  numerous  cases  where 
a  specification  was  entirely  unnecessary  to  secure  the  rights  of  the 
public.  The  brush  itself  told  its  own  construction,  and  it  was 
impossible  for  any  man  to  see  it  without  being  able  to  make  it 
Lord  Ellenborough  therefore  repealed  a  patent  for  what  was 
allowed  to  be  a  new  invention,  and  where  the  specification  alone, 
and  the  invention  alone,  communicated  to  the  public  the  true 
secret  of  the  inventor. 

In  1778,  when  an  action  for  infringing  Sir  Richard  Arkwright's 
patent  for  spinning  machinery  was  tried  in  the  King's  Bench,  the 
obscurity  and  imperfection  of  the  specification  were  urged ;  and 
because  certain  workmen  could  not  make  the  machinery,  a  verdict 
was  given  against  the  patentee.  In  1785,  when  another  action 
was  tried  in  the  Common  Pleas,  a  verdict  was  given  for  the 
patentee,  on  the  ground  that  several  witnesses  had  made  the 
machinery  from  the  specification  alone;  and  yet,  in  the  same  year, 
this  patent  was  repealed  !  Such  was  the  fate  of  an  invention 
which  produced  a  saving  of  several  hundred  thousand  pounds 
per  annum,  and  has  proved  one  of  the  richest  source^  of  British 
wealth.  The  inventors  of  this  extraordinary  machinery  were 
Hargrave,  Arkwright,  and  Crumpton.  Hargrave's  patent  for  a 
spinning-jenny,  in  1767,  was  invaded  by  an  association  of  pirates. 
Kuined  in  his  circumstances,  and  persecuted  by  the  mob,  h^  died 
in  poverty  and  want,  in  the  middle  of  a  population  that  had  grown 
rich  by  his  inventions.  Crumpton  suffered  similar  persecutions ; 
but,  after  languishing  in  poverty  during  a  long  life,  a  reward  of 
5000Z.  was  at  last  obtained  from  parliament.  Sir  Richard  Ark- 
wright suffered  great  losses  by  his  patents ;  and  yet,  after  they 
were  set  aside,  he  acquired  an  immense  fortune,  along  with  many 
others  who  had  availed  themselves  of  his  inventions. 

These  .observations  will  convey  to  the  reader  some  idea  of  the 
state  of  our  patent-laws,  and  will,  we  hope,  convince  him  of  the 
necessity  for  their  repeal     The  subject  is  supposed  to  be  beset 
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with  insuperable  difficulties,  but  these  difficulties  appear  fonni-* 
dable  only  to  those  whose  interests  are  bound  up  with  the  present 
system.  The  protection  of  the  rights  of  inventors,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  public,  might  be  effected  by  the  following  means : — 
]•  Every  application  for  a  patent  should  be  made  to  one  of 
three  scientific  boards — one  in  each  metropolis  of  the  three  king- 
doms— whose  especial  business  it  should  be  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  present  and  past  state  of  the  useful  arts. 

2.  If  tne  board  should  determine  that  the  invention  is  new,  the 
patentee  should,  from  that  moment,  be  absolutely  secured  in  all 
the  advantages  of  his  patent  for  fourteen  years. 

3.  The  specification  should  be  drawn  up  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  board,  and  the  patentee  should  make  oath  to  its  correctness. 

4.  If  an  inventor  thinks  himself  aggrieved  by  the  board's  re- 
jecting his  invention  as  old  or  frivolous,  let  him  take  out  his 
patent  as  it  is  done  at  present,  periculo  petentis.  This  arrange- 
ment would  remove  entirely  the  objections  which  have  been  made 
to  the  decisions  of  a  board. 

If  the  board  should  grant  an  absolute  privilege  for  an  invention 
previously  used  and  abandoned,  the  patentee  would  still  deserve 
it  for  introducing  a  forgotten  invention  into  actual  use ;  and  if  the 
invention  should  happen  to  be  in  use  by  one  or  more  individuals, 
these  individuals  might  be  allowed  to  stand  in  the  situation  of 
those  who  had  received  a  license  from  the  patentee. 

If  the  government  should  decline  to  pay  the  members  of  these 
boards,  it  might  be  done  by  fees  from  the  patentees ;  or  a  fund 
might  be  raised  by  a  ta^  upon  all  patent  articles,  and  patent 
licenses.  Even  if  the  present  system  of  fees  should  remain  un- 
altered, there  is  not  a  patentee  in  the  kingdom  who  would  not 
willingly  secure  his  privilege  by  paying  a  considerable  sum  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  such  a  board. 

Enough,  we  trust,  has  been  said  to  satisfy  every  lover  of  his 
country  that  the  sciences  and  the  arts  of  England  are  in  a  wretched 
state  of  depression,  and  that  their  decline  is  mainly  owing  to  the 
ignorance  and  supineness  of  the  government;  to  the  injudicious 
organization  of  our  scientific  boards  and  institutions ;  to  the  indirect 
persecution  of  scientific  and  literary  men  by  their  exclusion  from 
all  the  honours  of  the  state ;  and  to  the  unjust  and  oppressive 
tribute  which  the  patent-law  exacts  from  inventors.  In  a  country 
which  has  so  long  derived  its  truest  greatness  from  being  the 
laud  of  Newrtpn,  and  which  is  now  rendered  illustrious  over  all 
the  earth  by  one  living  star  of  its  literature,  can  we  look  with 
indifference  at  this  prostration  of  our  intellectual  strength  ? — 
can  we  behold  unmoved  the  science  of  England,  the  vital  prin- 
ciple of  ber  arts,  struggling  for  existence,  the  meek  and  un- 
armed victim  of  political  strife  ?     An  association  of  our  nobility, 
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ci^r^,  gentry,  and  pHlldiophets,  ban  Mht  Aik^  &i<$  ittiiitioo  of 
the  sbtrerfeign  atid  the  nation  ib  ihii  blbt  txpbn  its  fame.  Our  aris- 
tocracy will  ndt  decline  to  resume  th^ir  t)rdtid  stfatltiin  as  the  patrons 
of  genius ;  arid  oiir  Boyles,  and  Cavendishes^  and  Modtagu^s^  and 
Hotirai-ds,  ^ill  not  renounce  th^ir  place  in  the  scientific  annals  of 
England.  Th^  prelate^  of  duf  riatidnal  ^hrirch  iirill  tiot  refuse  td 
|)rom6te  that  knowled^^  which  is  th^  foUhdation  of  pure  religion, 
and  those  noble  inquiries  which  elevate  the  tnind,  and  prepare  it 
fbr  its  iriimortal  destination  ! 

If  this  effoi-t  fail^  we  must  wait  for  the  revival  of  better  feelings^ 
and  deplore  our  national  mi^foitune  ih  the  langliage  of  die  wise 
iilan — '  I  returned,  and  ^aw  und^i*  the  sun  ttiat  there  is  rieidier  yet 
bresid  td  the  ^is^^  tior  y^t  riches  td  meU  of  hnde^^andin^^  ndr  yet 
favoiir  to  men  of  skill.'* 


Akt,  II. — 1.  On  Credit  Currency »    By  S*  Paiiletl  Seroi:fe>  Esq. 

Loriddn.  1830. 
«.  Abstract  Ptopositiona  tbuthing  Banking.  Edinburgh.  1830. 
"PyO  more  impoftslht  ({he^tidh  of  plibllc  ecoiiomy  is  liftely  to 
•*-^  present  itself  to  the  fconsiderktidn  of  the  legislature  than  thai 
of  the  exclusive  privileges  of  the  Bank  of  Englahd,  whose  et'- 
isting  charter  expires  in  iSSS.  Thit  the  species  of  tnonopoly 
which  was  originally  conferred  Upon,  and  v^hich  to  a  certain 
extent  is  still  retained  by,  thi^  Establishment,  has  v^orked  great 
piactical  injury  td  thfe  interests  of  the  publifc,  is  a  fact  which 
canndt  be  disputed  :  by  preventing  more  than  six  partner  fihdm 
joining  itl  bankirig  speculations,  it  has  deprived  the  cdmiliunity 
of  ihcatciilable  advantages.  Their  monopoly  has  enablkl  the  pro- 
prietors of  Bank  stock  to  derive  a  Istrge  extra  profit  from  the 
employment  of  their  capital ;  but  this,  althodgh  by  no  means  a 
trliling  advdiitage,  reapea  at  the  e^petise  of  the  community,  i^  k 
very  inconsiderable  item  in  the  sdm  total  lost  to  us  through  the 
operation  Of  the  Bank  Charter.  In  otder  td  arrive  at  a  true  esti- 
mate, we  must  al^o  calculate  the  ^ums  ^hich,  frbtii  titne  to  tiine, 
have  been  lost  in  various  districts,  through  thfe  failure  of  insolvent 
banks  ;  and  to  this  must  be  added,  what  is  still  more  iniportant 
and  difficult  to  compute,  the  amount  df  what  has  beeti  lost  through 
the  want  of  that  stimulus  to  industry  arid  economy  which  is  well 
known  to  bfe  pdwerfully  applied  by  local  banks^  established  and 
conducted  on  correct  principles. 

The  proprietors   of  Baiik    stock  will,  we  may  rest  assured, 
struggle  hard  to  retain  at  least  that  part  of  their  exclusive  privi- 

«  We  are  happy  to  observe  that,  since  the  first  part  of  this  artide  was  printed  ott, 
the  honour  of  knighthood  has  booh  confened  on  Mr.  Sooth. 
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]6ge^  l^rhich  prevents  the  formation  of  bankbg-cotiipanies,  either 
established  on  the  principle  of  joint-stocky  or  having  more  than 
sis  partners^  in  the  metropolis :  they  well  know  that  private  bank^^ 
compdsed  of  U,  small  number  of  partners^  and  conducted  upon  a 
^tem  which  necessarily  excludes  the  public  from  all  knbwledge 
of  their  affairs,  can  never  rival  their  establishment  in  general  esJti- 
mation ;  and  they  are  aware  that  this  superior  credit,  as  long  as  it 
can  be  maintained,  must  secure  to  them  the  safest  and  the  most 
lucrative  portion  of  the  banking  business  of  the  country.  On 
this  pointy  however,  we  have  no  doubt  the  Bank  will  be  met 
with  effectual  resistance.  The  removal  of  the  impolitic  restric- 
tions which  clog  the  trade  of  banking  would  inevitably  lead  to  the 
establishment  of  numerous  banking  companies,  with  a  large  paid- 
up  capital,  within  the  limits  of  the  metropolis.  The  credit  and 
resources  of  these  institutions  would,  in  the  course  of  a  very  short 
time,  emancipate  the  Treasury  from  its  present  dependence  upori 
the  Bank  of  England  |  and  from  this  result  alone  a  considerable 
saving  would  annually  accrue  to  the  nation.  For  the  trouble  taken 
in  receiving  the  taxes,  paying  the  interest  of  the  public  debt,  and 
conducting  the  various  other  pecuniary  transactions  of  the  Ex- 
che^er,  the  Bank  now  receives  a  per  centage,  or  commission, 
which  amounts  annually  to  about  S60,000i. ;  to  which  must  be 
added,  the  profit  detived  from  the  use  of  a  floating  balance  due  to 
die  public^  never  Ifess  in  amount  than  four  millions  sterling.  This 
balance,  employed  in  discounting  mercantile  bills  at  the  rate  of  four 
per  cent,  yields  a  revenue  of  160,000/.  per  annum,  whith  being 
added  to  the  commission  of  260,000i.,  gives  a  total  of  420,000/. 
as  the  profit  which  the  proi)rietor8  of  Bank  stdck  derive  every 
year  from  the  connexion  subsisting  between  that  establishment 
and  the  Treasury.  Now  every  person  at  all  accjudirited  with  the  • 
feature  of  money  transactions  must  at  once  perceive  that  this  is 
an  enormdus  compensation  for  managing  the  peaxniitj  affairs  of 
the  nation.  It  should  be  recollected  thslt  th6  transactions  of  the 
Bank  with  the  state  are  attended  with  very  little  risk ;  its  losses 
on  this  account  being  limited  to  occasional  forgeries  in  the  sale 
of  stocky  which,  on  an  average  of  years,  are  of  very  trifling 
amount*  It  is  not  necessary  to  ^rgue  that  the  profits  derived  by 
the  Bank  of  England  from  its  coilnexioh  with  the  state  ought  not 
to  exceed  a  fair  compensation  for  the  labotlr  performed,  together 
with  art  adequate  premium  for  the  risk  incurred  from  forgeries. 
We  think  it  extremely  probable,  that  200,000Z.  per  annum  would 
amply  compensate  the  Bank,  for  the  labour  and  trouble  of  re- 
ceiving the  taxes,  and  paying  the  dividends  and  Treasury  orders  ; 
and  we  are  quite  sure,  that  20,000/.  per  annum  would  be  an 
ample  premium  to  cover  any  losses  which  it  might  sustain  from 
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forgeries;  in  other  words,  that  the  Bank  receives  at  least  200,0001. 
per  annum  from  the  public,  to  which  it  has  no  just  title.     As 
long,  in  truth,  as  the  Bank  of  England  is  permitted  to  enjoy  its 
present  monopoly,  and  prevent  the  formation  of  joint-stock  banks, 
which  might  rival  it  in  credit  and  resources,  the  nation  is    at  its 
mercy  :  the  restrictions  on  banking  effectually  exclude  from  the 
field  all  efficient  competitors,  and  the  Treasury  must  submit  to 
any  terms,  however  extravagant,  which  the  directors  choose  to 
demand.     If  private  banks  offered  to  transact  any  branch  of  our 
pecuniary  affairs  on  more  reasonable  terms,  the  answer  of  minbters 
would  unavoidably  be,  *  Your  credit  is  not  such  that  we,  as  guar- 
dians of  the  public  interest,  can  entrust  you  with  the  balances 
which  must,  from  time  to  time,  be  left  in  your  hands/     The 
proprietors  of  Bank  stock  have  thus  contrived  to  obtain  for  that 
establishment  exclusive  privileges,  which  effectually  prevent  the 
intrusion  of  rivals  ;  and  then  make  the  absence  of  all  other  banks 
of  undoubted  credit  the  ground  of  extorting  an  enormous  com- 
pensation for  managing  our  money  affairs.   Private  individuals  get 
their  business  transacted  without  any  compensation  beyond  that 
which  accrues  from  the  use  of  the  balances  which  they  allow  to 
remain  in  the  hands  of  their  bankers;  but,  although  the  state 
balances  remaining  at  the  disposal  of  the  Bank  of  England  bear  a 
much  higher  proportion  to  the  sum  total  of  the  national  transac- 
tions, than  the  balances  of  individuals  bear,  on  the  average,  to  the 
amount  of  their  banking  accounts,  the  public  allows  to  the  Bank 
of  England  not  only  the  profit  arising  from  the  employment  of  this 
balance,  which  cannot  fall  short  of  l60,000/.  per  annum,  but, 
over  and  above,  a  commission  amounting  to  260,000/.  per  annum. 
No  wonder  that  the  proprietors  of  Bank  stock  should  cling  mor- 
dicu^  to  their  exclusive  privilege  of  acting  as  the  bankers  of  the 
state.  The  establishment  of  additional  joint-stock  companies,  with 
a  large  paid-up  capital,  would  in  a  very  few  years  put  it  in  the 
power  of  the  Treasury  to  effect  a  saving  of  at  least  50  per  cent, 
m  the  management  of  the  pecuniary  transactions  of  the  state. 

But  the  saving  which  would  accrue  from  a  more  economical 
management  of  these  affairs  is  one  of  the  least  advantages  which 
might  be  reasonably  expected  to  result  from  releasing  the  trade 
of  banking  from  the  restrictions  by  which  it  is  now  hampered. 
Its  emancipation  would  raise  up  a  sound  system  of  credit  and 
accommodation,  which  has  been  long  familiar  to  our  northern 
neighbours,  but  of  which  we  have  hitherto  had  but  a  very  limited 
experience.  By  affording  facilities  to  the  formation  of  joint-stock 
companies,  government  would  succeed  in  gradually  correcting 
the  wretched  system  of  banking  which  has  hitherto  acted  as  a  drag 
upon  the  industry  of  England  :  the  public,  having  the  option  of 
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resorting  to  banks  of  undoubted  credit  and  solvencyi  would  gra- 
dually cease .  to  entrust  their  pecuniary  transactions  to  establish- 
ments which  cannot  offer  them  an  equal  assurance  of  stability.  A 
sound  system  of  banking  would  by  degrees  spread  itself  through 
the  country,  without  even  calling  upon  the  legislature  to  interfere 
positively  in  the  affairs  and  management  of  any  subsisting  banks. 
Private  banks  could  not  long  maintain  a  successful  competition 
against  the  superior  resources  of  joint-stock  companies.  Many  of 
the  advantages  which  Scotland  has  derived  from  a  correct  system 
of  banking  we  have  already  pointed  out ;  and  proportionate  to  the 
benefits  which  the  inhabitants  of  that  country  have  reaped  from 
the  operations  of  their  banks,  are  the  losses  which  we  have  sus- 
tained from  adhering  to  a  contrary  course.  Indeed,  with  respect 
to  this  very  important  branch  of  public  economy,  we  seem  desirous 
of  showing  how  well  we  can  move  in  fetters  :  we  appear  willing 
to  clog  the  freedom  of  our  motions,  in  order  that  we  may  not  too 
rapidly  outrun  other  nations  in  the  race  of  prosperity. 

The  banking  system  of  our  neighbours  presents  three  great  and 
leading  features :  it  offers  to  the  frugal  a  safe  and  at  the  same 
time  a  profitable  depository  for  their  savings ;  the  industrious  it 
furnishes  with  loans,  advanced  upon  cash-credits  ;  and  the  public 
at  large  it  provides  with  a  safe,  economical,  and  convenient  cir- 
culating medium.  The  utility  of  the  two  former  functions  is 
too  manifest  to  admit  of  dispute,  but  with  regard  to  the  latter 
function — that  of  providing  a  circulating  medium — it  is  stre- 
nuously contended  that  this  is  not  an  essential  feature  of,  but 
merely  an  adjunct  to,  the  system.  Those  who  hold  this  opinion 
urge  that,  although  the  Scotch  system  of  bankng  be  good  as  it 
stands  at  present,' it  would  be  still  better  without  this  adjunct, 
which  they  represent  as  an  unnecessary  and  even  injurious  excres- 
cence. From  these  views  we  must  take  the  liberty  of  expressing 
our  unequivocal  dissent:  far  from  regarding  this  function  as  an 
excrescence,  which  might  be  lopped  off,  if  not  with  advantage,  at 
least  without  injury,  we  consider  it  as  the  hinge  on  which  the  whole 
system  practically  turns.  Our  readers  need  scarcely  be  reminded, 
that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  most  important  transactions  of 
those  banks^— receiving  deposits  and  advancing  loans  upon  cash- 
credits — is  conducted  through  the  medium  of  branches,  dispersed 
throughout  the  various  districts  of  that  country ;  the  expense  of 
maintaining  these  local  establishments  is  considerable,  and  would, 
unquestionably,  exceed  any  profit  which  could  accrue  to  the  parent 
bank,  from  its  deposit  and  cash-credit  transactions  alone  :  the 
loss  thus  occasioned  is  now  made  up  to  the  parent  banks  by  the 
profit  derived  from  the  circulation  of  their  notes.  If  the  parent 
banks  were  deprived  of  thb  source  of  emolument,  it  cannot  admit 
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of  a  doubt  tbit  dl^  or  at  least  nearly  all^  the  braDches  would  be 
relitiqtilshed.     In  some  to^dS  and  populdns  places,  tfaey  might 
clear  their  expenses  and  niaintain  their  ground^  even  if  tfiis  pre- 
Ihiunt  iveHs  withdrawn  |  bat  fr6m  the  podrer  ahd  more  tfiinlj 
|)bpulat^d  districtsi,  wher^  the  accomhiodation  which  they  furnish 
IS  most  ttanted,  and,  perhaps,  most  useful,  thej  would  infalliUj 
disappear.     The  witnesses  examined  b^  die  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  principles  and 
practical  operation  of  the  system^  Were  very  cldsely  questioned  as  to 
this  point;  and  their  uniform  answer  was^  that  without  the  profit 
arising  from  the  circulation  of  a  paper  currency  undef  fi^e  pounds^ 
the  branch  banks  could  not  be  continued,  tfie  commission  of  onb 
per  cent,  (which  is  the  difference  between  the  interest  allowed  upon 
deposits  atid  that  charged  on  advanced  made  tmder  cash-credits) 
not  being  of  itself  suffi(:ient  to  defray  the  Unavoidable  expenses 
of  such  establishments   in  thinly-populated  districts  and  small 
towns,  where  the  atnount  of  the  business  transacted  is  necessarily 
limited.     It  was  suggested  by  some  of  the  members  composing 
that  committee,  that,  either  by  allowing  so  much  less  interest  npod 
deposits,  or  charging  so  much  mdre  interest  upoh  cash-credit  loans^ 
the  banks  of  Scotland  might  make  hp  for  the  loss  Which  would  be 
occasioned  by  the  discontinuance  of  paper  money.     This  sugges- 
tion the  witnesses  effectually  rebutted,  by  Observing  that  either  of 
these  twb  modes  of  supplying  the  defalcation  which  would  arise 
from  the  withdrawal  of  a  paper  currency,  would  inevitably  prove 
fatal,  at  least  to  the  cash-credit  branch  of  the  System.    The  interest 
all(^wed  upon  deposits  is  always  reddced  to  the  lowest  rate  at  which 
it  can  be  maintained  without  driving  away  dife  cdpital  dow  entrusted 
to  the  management  Of  the  Scdtch  baiikers  :  an  additional  reduc- 
tioh,  even  of  a  very  triflint  amount,  might>  and  unquestiohably 
would,  force  a  vefy  considerable  proportion  of  the  whole  body 
of  depositors  to  withdraw  their  funds,  and  seek  oitt  for  another 
and  more  profitable  channel  of  investment.     The  interest  now 
allowed  upon  bank-deposits  is  less  by  ten  shillings  jJer  cent, 
thaii  could  bfe  obtained  on  private  loans ;  but  the  superior  credit 
of  the  banksj  as  well  as  various  other  advamages  incident  to  this 
mode  of  investment,  induce  capitalists  to  give  it  the  preference. 
If,  however,   th6  rate  of  interest,  already  below   the  average 
level   of  what    is   obtained   on  private  loans,  ditiuld  be   still 
further  reduced,  it  is  certain  that  the  capitalist  would  no  longer 
transact  his   affairs   through    the   medmm   of  the   banks,   but 
would,  rather  than  consent  to  a  further  sacrifice,  expose  himself 
to  the  risk  and  inconvenience  of  dealing  directly  with  the  private 
borrower.     Any  attempt,  therefore,  to  augment  the  profits  of 
the  Scotch  banksi  by  reducing  the  rate  of  interest  allowed  upon 
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defiofiiid  Sdll  forther  beldw  the  nvmige  rate  of  interest  in  the 
general  mon^-market  of  the  empire^  would  unavoidably  fail.  It 
would,  Itideecl^  apfilear  about  as  rational^  as  well  as  effectual,  ad 
an  tittempt,  by  mean^  of  a  dieve,  to  keep  the  water  of  one  side  of 
a  stream  higher  than  the  letel  of  the  same  channel  on  the  other 
side.  The  batikers  of  Scotland  have  hitherto  enjoyed  the  reputa^ 
tion  of  being  not  only  tolerably  well  acquainted  with  their  own 
business,  but  also  pretty  much  alive  to  their  own  interests ;  and 
we  may,  therefore,  be  ^ell  assured  that  this  wary,  sagacious,  and 
intelligent  class  of  traders  heter  allow  a  rate  of  interest  upon  de- 
posits which  exceeds  by  a  single  shilling  what  is  necessary,  in 
brder  to  retain  the  eapital  now  entrusted  to  their  management 
Compariclg  the  loss  which  would  be  sustained  from  the  withdrawal 
bf  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  money  which  now  passes 
dirough  their  hands,  with  the  profit  which  vtrould  accrue  from 
reducing  the  rate  of  interest  allowed  upon  the  remainder,  they 
arrive  at  the  practical  conclusic^^  that  the  former  would  more 
than  Counterbalance  the  latter. 

Equally  futile  would  prove  the  endeavour  to  make  up  the 
deficiency  of  i-evenue  occasioned  by  the  suppression  of  a  papei* 
cireulating  medium,  by  the  imposition  of  a  higher  rate  of  interest 
than  is  now  charged  upon  loans  advahced  on  ciidh-credits.  The 
rate  of  interest  charged  upon  these  loans  is  already  somewhat 
above  the  average  of  the  money-market.  The  borrowers  are 
willing  to  bear  this  extta  charge  rather  than  encounter  the  trouble 
and  delay  which  generally  embtlrrass  idl  applications  to  private 
capitalists :  but  if  the  banks  should  raise  the  interest  charged 
upon  cash-credit  loans  still  higher  above  thfe  avei-age  letel  of  the 
money-hiarket,  it  would  inevitably  hav^  the  effect  of  driving  it 
least  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  class  of  borrowers  to  dcaldl- 
rectly  with  the  class  of  lenders ;  and  the  additional  profit  v^hich 
would  accrue  on  the  loans  advanced  to  ihe  lesser  number,  which 
might,  perhaps,  still  continue  to  deal  with  the  bank,  would  not 
countervail  the  unavoidable  loss  of  a  large  portion  of  its  present 
custom.  In  either  of  these  cases,  the  practipal  result  would  be 
precisely  the  same ;  if  the  banks  reduced  too  low  the  rate  of  inte- 
rest upon  deposits,  they  would  have  less  t6  lend  ;  if  they  charged 
too  high  an  interest  upon  loans,  they  would  diminish  the  number 
of  borrowers  :  and  hetice  would  unavoidably  follow  the  discon- 
tinuance of  the  various  branches  now  mairitained  by  the  parent 
institutions. 

It  must,  no  doubt,  be  admitted,  that  the  establishtdbnt  of  joint- 
stock  companies,  for  the  purpose  of  employing  in  discoubtirig 
bills  of  exchange  such  balances  as  might  be  placed  at  their 
disposal  by  their  custotnets^  would  be  an  important  improver 
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ment  upon  our  present  practice  of  .banking.  Commercial  c«pi* 
talists  would  by  this  means  be  furnished  with  safe  depositories 
for  such  small  balances  as  would  be  required  for  conducting 
their  daily  transactions ;  the  aggregate  of  these  balances  would 
afford  a  supply  of  capital  for  the  purpose  of  discounting  good 
bills  of  exchange ;  and  the  credit  of  joint-stock  companies  would 
secure  the  resources  of  these  institutions  from  being  crippled  by 
the  influence  of  those  circumstances  which  so  often  induce  the 
customers  of  private  banks  to  witlidraw  their  balances  with  the 
abruptness  of  terror.  But  although  this  would  be  a  great  im* 
provement  on  our  subsisting  practice,  it  would  still  fall  infinitely 
short  of  the  efficiency  and  utility  of  the  system  which,  for  upwards 
of  a  century,  has  prevailed  on  the  other  side  of  the  Tweed  :  and, 
in  spite  of  old  Hesiod's  maxim,  no  statesman,  who  is  master  of 
his  craft,  will  content  himself  with  half  an  advantage  when  the 
whole  is  practically  within  his  reach.  No  community  can  derive 
from  banking  all  the  advantages  which  the  practice  is  capable 
of  yielding,  until  establishments  have  been  everywhere  organized, 
on  principles  which  must  attract  to  these  reservoirs  the  accumu- 
lated savings  of  each  district,  to  be  then  laid  out  in  encouraging 
enterprise  and  developing  the  resources  of  productive  industry. 
With  regard  to  the  first  of  these  points — 

*  It  is  astonishing,'  observes  Mr.  Scrope,  *  to  what  shifts  and  ex- 
pedients persons  are  driven  in  England  for  the  utilization  of  what- 
ever small  sums  they  have  saved,  in  consequence  of  the  English 
banks  not  allowing  interest  upon  deposits.  The  establishment  of 
savings'-banks  was  of  incalculable  advantage  in  this  respect ;  but  the 
amount  of  deposits  in  them  being  limited  to  one  hundred  and  fifbj 
pounds,  the  difficulty  of  f  lacing  out  larger  sums  vnth  safety  has  led 
to  much  destruction  of  capital,  and  great  individual  misery.  In  a 
small  country  district,  within  the  cognizance  of  the  writer,  two  attor- 
nies  have  successively  failed,  within  a  few  years  one  of  the  other  ; 
the  first  to  an  amount  of  near  one  hundred  thousand  pounds,  the  second 
of  more  than  two  hundred  thousand.  The  creditors  of  both,  on  ex- 
amination, were  found  to  consist  almost  wholly  of  old  servants,  re- 
tired tradesmen,  and  farmers,  and  the  widows  and  orphans  of  such 
persons,  who  had  deposited  their  small  fortunes  with  either  attorney 
on  his  personal  responsibility.  It  cannot  be  doubted,  that  had  there 
been  a  bank  of  acknowledged  security  in  this  district,  which,  like  the 
Scotch  banks,  allowed  a  fair  interest  on  deposits  of  any  amount,  the 
greater  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  this  property  would  have  been 
lodged  there  in  safety,  and  hundreds  of  individuals  preserved  in  a 
state  of  comfort,  who  are  now  reduced  in  their  old  age  to  the 
wretched  condition  of  parish  paupers.' 

Our  own  experience  enables  us  fully  to  corroborate  this  state- 
ment ;  we  have  personally  witnessed  several  instances  of  a  similar 
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kind,  in  which  either  the  failare  of  insolvent  attornies,  or  country 
banks  which  allowed  interest  upon  deposits,  has  overwhelmed  a 
very  large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  whole  districts  at  once 
with  poverty  and  despair.  But  however  useful  the  northern  banks 
may  be,  as  depositories  for  the  savings  of  the  economical  classes, 
they  are  still  more  valuable  to  the  public,  on  account  of  the  en- 
couragement which,  through  their  system  of  cash-credits,  they 
hold  out  to  enterprise  and  industry.  Their  managers  are  impelled 
by  the  most  powerful  motives  to  exert  themselves  in  discovering  a 
lucrative  method  of  laying  out  the  capital  placed  in  their  hands: 
this  being  the  only  way  in  which  they  can  get  back  the  interest 
which  they  allow  upon  deposits.  It  is  their  prime  object  and 
business  to  search  for  instruments  fit  to  render  productive  the 
capital  entrusted  to  their  management;  and  these  instruments  can 
be  found  only  in  that  class  of  men  who,  possessing  a  reputation  for 
integrity  and  industry,  are  destitute  of  the  capital  required  for  the 
undertakings  in  which  their  enterprise  may  lead  them  to  engage. 
The  bankers  are  to  the  full  as  anxious  to  discover  persons  of 
this  description,  in  order  to  lend,  as  these  persons  themselves 
can  possibly  be  to  find  out  capitalists  from  whom  they  may 
borrow.  It  is  this  saving  of  capital  on  the  one  hand,  and 
encouragement  to  industry  on  the  other,  which  have  mainly  con- 
tributed to  the  advances  which  Scotland  is  acknowledged  to  have 
made  in  wealth  and  prosperity  within  the  last  hundred  years. 
Before  the  introduction  of  the  present  banking  system,  the  people 
of  that  country  had  no  safe  depositories  in  which  they  could  have 
placed  small  savings  ;  hence  their  savings  were  hoarded  up,  and 
remained  unproductive,  both  to  the  ownere  and  the  community. 
Under  the  operation  of  the  present  system,  every  shilling  which 
an  economical  member  of  the  community  is  enabled  to  save  is 
instantly  carried  to  the  local  bank,  whence  it  passes  into  the  hands 
of  some  industrious  and  enterprising  person,  who  will  employ  it 
profitably. 

Another  observation  may  be  added  in  this  place.  Banks, 
which,  by  their  credit  and  known  solidity,  have  conciliated  public 
confidence  so  far  as  to  attract  into  their  coffers  the  aggregate 
savings  of  each  district,  in  the  form  of  deposits,  bearing  interest, 
are  equally  useful  everywhere :  they  stimulate  to  industry  and 
economy  the  artisan  and  mechanic,  as  well  as  the  agricultural 
labourer.  But  the  practice  of  granting  cash-credits  appears  less 
indispensable  for  the  purposes  of  the  commercial  than  for  the  wants 
of  the  agricultural  classes.  The  little  shopkeeper  or  tradesman  of 
fair  character  can  easily  get  goods  on  credit  from  some  wholesale 
dealer  ;  the  want  of  capital  does  not,  therefore,  utterly  preclude 
any  individual  belonging  to  this  class  from  commeqcing  business 
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on  his  own  account :  but  the  famier  wh6  wnni»  capital  ha^  bo 
resource  of  this  kind ;  whatever  improvements  his  may  desire  to 
accomplish  must  be  delayed  in  every  instance,  and  in  the  greater 
number  of  cases  altogether  relinquished,  because  he  cannot  com- 
mand the  means  required  to  carry  theni  intp  execution.  It  maj 
be  said  that  this  impediment  to  agripultural  improvement  might  be 
obviated  by  a  loau  advanced  to  the  farmer  by  some  priyate  fripnd  or 
by  a  b^ok ;  but  granting  that  the  pecessary  aceommpdation  could 
be  thus  obtained,  it  is  clear  that  it  would  be  much  more  expensive 
to  the  party  accommofdated  than  a  cash-credit  of  equal  efficiency. 
Under  the  system  of  cash-credits,  ^  p^aximum  is  fixed,  above  whidi 
the  borrower  is  not  allowed  to  draw  upon  fhe  b^uk ;  but  he  as 
not  obliged  to  take  the  whole  of  this  at  once^  ai)d,  in  cqnsequence, 
pay  interest  upon  it :  he  draws  it  out  gradually,  as  his  necessities 
require,  and  mtf^rest  is  charged  pnly  ftom  the  time  when  each 
particular  sum  is  drawn  out ;  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  not  only 
allowed,  but  eypected^  to  pay  into  the  bank  the  proceeds  of  the 
produce  of  his  farm,  which  from  time  to  time  he  disposes  of  in 
the  market ;  and  on  these  payipents  interest  is  ^^o  allowed  on  the 
credit  side  of  his  account.  Heupe  it  necessarily  follows,  that  the 
farmer  who  conducts  his  affairs  with  the  aid  of  a  cash-credit, 
never  pays  interest  for  mqre  mopey  th^  be  actually  employs  in 
his  business,  nor  keeps  a  poiipd  lyipg  id}e  and  upprodCictive  in 
bis  desk.  This  economy  of  capital  forms  a  peculiar  feature  of  the 
banking  system  of  the  North,  apd  gives  the  industrious  classes 
there,  in  all  their  operations,  a  Vjery  great  advantage  over  ours. 
When  an  English  farper  ^ells  apy  portion  of  his  produce,  he  has 
generally  no  alternative  which  cap  serve  his  purposes  better  than 
to  keep  the  proceeds  locked  up  IP  ^is  drawer  until  the  pext  rent- 
day.  He  may,  it  is  true,  lodge  it  \n  the  bauds  of  some  country 
bapker, — but  then  he  can  get  nq  ipterest  for  it ;  and,  besides,  the 
banker  may  fail.  T^he  result  pf  this  absence  of  the  stimulus  of 
profit  on  the  one  hand,  combined  with  the  fear  of  loss  on  the  other, 
is,  that  a  very  large  portiop  qf  the  capital  employed  in  agriculture 
iu  this  country  remains,  during  intervals  qf  considerable  length, 
absolpfely  idle.  The  ipdividual  Iqss  thus  incurred  by  each  farmer 
is  by  UP  n^eans  ippqpsiderable,  apfi  the  aggregate  loss  tq  the  public 
is,  unquestionably,  of  very  great  amopnt.  Under  the  operation 
qf  the  banking  system  of  our  pprthem  neighbours,  on  the  cop- 
trary,  the  whole  mass  of  capital  is  ip  ^  itate  of  copstant  circula- 
tiop ;  no  portion,  however  minute,  repi^ps  fqf  the  space  pf  ope  day 
stagnant.  The  Scottish  system  pf  bapking  may  therefore  claim  the 
merit  qf  producing  the  greatest  practicable  resu)tf  with  the  least  ex* 
penditure  of  means.  Compared  with  Englapd,  the  apiount  of  capital 
employe4  iu  productive  indpitry  in  the  ^ster  ^gdom  appears  in- 
considerable : 
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coii9i4er»])l|e :  bi4  tbp  fgcilitjp  m  v^ll  ^  rapidity  with  wWcb  ^19  capi- 
tal circulates  more  than  compi&qsate^  fpr  this  deficiency :  and  taking 
into  consideratipn  the  di^eri^nf  extent  pf  the  9nrface3  over  which 
they  aris  9i)reiEid|  it  piay  h^  ^^ert^ed,  pp  the  best  gronndy^  that  the 
$c2^Qty  capital  pf  Scpt^nd  yielda  anpu^Uy  a  larger  prpduce,  both  to 
the  pwner^  aqd  the  pHl>|if:  at  l<^rge,  than  the  much  mpre  abun- 
dant capital  pf  ^ngfafid ;  i^  bf^ipg  well  kuown,  that  under  the 
operatipn  of  t^  system  of  ^eppsit^  apd  c^h-credits,  a  given 
extept  pf  land  jpay  b«J  equj^lly  Ai^ell  cultivated  with  two-thirds  or 
pjSfhaps  pne-balf  pf  the  capital  wj^cb  ^ould  hp  required  for  a 
siipilar  purpose  in  England^  wh^re  it  ii^ay  be  assumed  that,  com- 
bipjuj;  time  ^ijth  ^^q^t,  pne-half  of  the  whole  faroaing  capital 
repiains  in  a  st^tp  pjf  ^tagnatipn»  and,  by  consequence,  unpro- 
ductive. It  is  also  clear^  that  undpr  the  Northern  system,  capital 
ipust  be  mpre  pqpaUy  diffpsed  thap  it  is  in  Epgland ;  the  surplus 
pf  the  wealthy  farmer  passes  wifbouf  dpl^y  into  the  bank  rieservoir, 
iirhenc^  i^  ^^^  its  ^ay  in^o  the  hand§  of  his  l^ss  opulept  neigh- 
bour, who  stands  in  pepc}  of  teippor^ry  assistance.  Jn  England, 
t^e  agricp^tpn^t  i^np  poss^s^fss  capital  sufficient  tp  meet  the  most 
expensive  seasons  or  emergi^ncies,  mtist  at  cer^n  time9  have  a 
copsidef ^ble  portion  lying  dead  ujppn  his  hand^ ;  while  the  tillage 
pf  farms  in  hi?  vicinity,  ppcppied  by  less  fortppatp  persons, 
langpishe^  fpr  w^t  of  fppd^.  (lencp  a  dpuble  injury :  ttip  rich 
agricultpfi^i:  Ipees  from  an  pv^rplps,  apd  ^^  poor  one  from  a 
defective  supply  pf  c^pi^.  Under  the  Sco^ish  system,  on  the 
cpptRry»  tbp  supply  is  invariably  and  regularly  proportioned  to  the 
iirauts  of  p^ck  individual  s^t  every  seasop ;  the  rich  man  need  not 
be  9t  tbe  expfen^e  pf  more  coital  tliap  cap  bp  profitably  absorbed 
ip  his  business ;  and  hi^  poQjfp^  neighbour,  of  fair  reputatipp  for 
hon/esty  and  industry^  m^y  ^vy^ys  command  an  abundant  supply^ 
It  must  at  ^le  ;same  time  be  mapi/est,  that  pecuniary  accom- 
modatiop,  by  way  of  private  loan,  i?  not  only  more  expensive 
when  procpred,  but  inpalcplably  more  difiicu)t  to  be  obtained, 
than  it  is  under  thp  C9sh-c|rje4i^  system  of  Scotland.  Private 
individuals  )«rho  lepd  uppn  personal  security,  incur  at  all  times  a 
very  copsidprablp  fisk  of  Ipsmg  their  money ;  fully  pccupied,  in 
gfeperal,  with  their  own  pursuits,  they  h^vp  up  leisure  tp  watch  the 
conduct  pf  their  debtors ;  and  if  they  ppjoyed  the  leip ure  required  for 
this  purpose,  they  pos^M  np  m^ans  of  acquiring  much  information 
as  to  ^  PPJnt^  which  may  be  usefpl  to  them ;  henpe  it  occurs  that, 
in  nine  cases  put  of  ten,  money  lep^  uppp  personal  security  is  finally 
lo^t  to  the  owner.  Spe^kipg  ip  general  terms,  we  may,  therefore, 
$ay  that  the  pr^ptipe  isunJLuowp  in  England :  ho^^evpr  industrious 
apd  6t^^4y  a  poor  man  may  stow  bifflself  in  this  copntry,  he  can 
rvely^  'if  eyeri  pb^u  ^  ipap  of  mpney  uppp  his  PWP  personal 
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security ;  and  still  more  rarely  can  he  prevail  upon  any  persons  of 
substance  to  become  bound  for  him,  if  he  should  meet  with  a 
capitalist  willing  to  accommodate  him  on  these  terms.  But  the 
money  lent  under  cash-credits  is  advanced  upon  a  system  which 
almost  infallibly  ensures  its  repayment.  It  is  the  first  object  of 
a  Scotch  banker  to  ascertain  the  character  of  the  person  who 
applies  to  him  for  a  cash-credit,  and^  from  the  moment  in  which 
this  accommodation  is  granted,  it  becomes  his  regular  and  incest 
sant  business  to  watch  with  the  utmost  care  the  conduct  and 
proceedings  of  his  debtor ;  and  to  enable  him  to  accomplish  this 
object,  he  requires  little  further  aid  than  that  which  is  furnished 
him  by  his  own  books.  By  examining  the  accounts  of  any  person 
accommodated  with  a  cash-credit,  he  can  tell  at  once  and  at  any 
period  whether  his  debtor  is  relaxing  in  industry,  and  whether,  in 
consequence,  any  portion  of  the  capital  lent  runs  the  risk  of  being 
lost.  The  moment  such  a  person  ceases  to  pay  into,  as  well  as 
draw  from,  the  bank,  the  suspicions  of  the  manager  become 
excited ;  an  explanation  is  instantly  demanded,  and  if  this  should 
not  prove  satisfactory,  the  cash-credit  is  withdrawn,  and  the  pay- 
ment of  the  balance  rigorously  enforced.  By  glancing  their  eyes 
once  or  twice  a  week  over  their  books,  the  managers  can  ascer^ 
tain  what  their  cash-credit  debtors  are  about,  and  how  they  are 
going  on,  very  nearly  as  well  as  if  they  accompanied  them  to  every 
fair  or  market  in  the  district.  The  moment  any  commodity  is 
sold,  the  proceeds  are  eagerly  taken  to  the  bank :  firstly,  because 
this  tends  very  materially  to  sustain  the  credit  of  the  borrower ; 
and  secondly,  because  he  is  unwilling  to  lose,  even  for  a  single 
day,  the  interest  which  accrues  upon  deposits  from  the  hour  in 
which  they  are  lodged.  The  managers  of  the  Scotch  banks  thus 
constitute  a  species  of  social  police,  infinitely  superior  to  anything 
that  has  been  ever  known  in  any  other  part  of  the  world  :  they 
form  a  corps  of  thoroughly-organized  and  vigilant — ^what  shall  we 
call  them  ? — ^spies,  impelled  by  the  strong  impulse  of  interest  to 
watch  with  the  most  careful  attention  the  conduct  and  proceed- 
ings of  the  classes  engaged  in  productive  industry.  The  pro- 
digious influence  which  such  a  system  of  vigilant  inspection  and 
control  must  exercise  over  the  whole  of  the  industrious  popula- 
tion is  far  too  palpable  to  render  it  necessary  for  us  to  do  more 
than  point  it  out  to  the  attention  of  the  public. 

To  the  influence  of  this  admirably  organized  system  may 
justly  be  ascribed,  in  perhaps  a  more  especial  manner,  the  rapidity 
vnth  which  agriculture  has  advanced  in  Scotland,  since  the 
middle  of  the  last  century.  Whenever  the  landowners  of  any 
district  determined  upon  commencing  a  career  of  improvement, 
their  first  measure  has  generally  been  to  encourage  the  introduc- 
tion 
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tion  of  a  branch  bank ;  and  few  are  the  instances  in  which  the 
advantages  anticipated  from  this  preliminary  step  have  not  been 
realized.  The  small  sums  saved  by  the  working  classes  were 
regularly  deposited  in  the  local  bank,  whence  they  found  their 
way  in  larger  masses  among  the  farmers  of  the  district.  Having 
passed  through  the  hands  of  the  farmers,  this  capital,  in  the 
form  of  wages,  came  a  second  time  into  the  pockets  of  the 
labouring  classes,  who  added  to  their  previous  deposits  every 
shilling  which  they  could  save  from  their  weekly  earnings.  There 
is,  therefore,  good  ground  for  asserting  that  a  very  large  por- 
tion of  the  territory  of  Scotland  has  been  reclaimed  and  im- 
proved not  only  by  the  labour,  but  also  by  the  savings,  of  the 
working  peasantry :  a  result  which  has  been  alike  beneficial  to  all 
the  parties  interested  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  To  the  land- 
lord it  has  proved  the  source  of  an  augmented  rent ;  to  the  farmer 
it  has  yielded  a  handsome  profit,  over  and  above  the  interest  paid 
for  the  capital  which  he  borrowed  of  the  bank,  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  on  his  improvements ;  and  to  the  working  classes  it  has 
proved  the  means  of  furnishing  not  only  constant  employment,  but  a 
higher  compensation  for  their  labour.  The  capital  saved  and  depo- 
sited in  the  banks  by  this  class  has  enabled  the  farmers  of  every  dis- 
trict to  undertake  agricultural  improvements  :  this  has  created  an 
additional  demand  for  labour,  and  raised  wages  ;  and  the  economy 
thus  encouraged  by  banks  for  deposits,  has  produced  a  reaction 
highly  favourable  to  the  condition  of  the  body  of  labourers.  Nor 
is  this,  however  important  in  itself,  the  only  advantage  which  such  a 
system  of  banking  holds  out  to  the  industrious  and  valuable  class  of 
day-labourers  ;  for  it  not  only  improves  their  circumstances  while 
they  continue  day-labourers,  but  at  all  times  and  in  every  district 
it  places  within  the  reach  of  all  the  individuals  of  this  class  who 
happen  to  possess  energy  and  enterprise,  the  means  of  emerging 
from  their  original  condition — of  passing  from  the  class  which  sells 
into  that  which  buys  labour.  From  the  mal-organization  of  our 
banking  establishments,  no  person  belonging  to  the  working  portion 
of  the  community,  whatever  may  be  his  industry  and  frugality, 
stands  much  chance  of  being  able  to  rise  from  his  original  station : 
in  order  to  effect  this,  he  must  begin  by  saving  the  capital,  without 
which  he  cannot  even  commence  his  career.  This,  it  is  evident, 
niust  at  all  times  be  a  difficult  and  tedious  acquisition.  The  most 
valuable  portion  of  his  life  must  be  consumed  in  scraping  together 
the  means  without  which  he  cannot  even  attempt  to  improve  his 
condition.  In  Scotland,  the  very  reverse  of  this  is  the  case — there 
the  ladder  of  social  advancement  is  practically  open  to  the  poorest 
hind  or  mechanic :  it  is  not  necessary,  in  order  to  conduct  him  suc- 
cessfully and  certainly  to  the  top,  tbat  he  should  either  inherit  or 
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save  the  capital  required  to  enable  him  to  commence  his  progress  ; 
all  that  he  wants  is  the  possession  of  that  degree  of  resolution, 
industry,  and  frugality,  which  shall  inspire  confidence  among  his 
neighbours :  if  he  possesses  these  requisites,  the  capital  wanted  for 
the  purpose  of  setting  him  forward  in  life  will  be  instantly  and  even 
eagerly  placed  at  his  disposal.  We  are  borne  out  by  a  multitude 
of  facts  when  we  state  that  a  verjr  large  portion  of  the  most  in- 
dustrious and  thriving  of  the  agriculturists,  as  well  as  manufac- 
turers, of  Scotland,  consists  of  persons  who  have  emerged  from 
the  class  of  working  labourers, — who  began  the  world  without 
any  capital  of  their  own,  and  owe  their  present  affluence  en- 
tirely to  the  accommodation  which  their  early  good  cond^t 
secured  to  them,  through  the  medium  of  cash-credits.  This 
inspires  the  peasantry  and  mechanics  of  the  north  with  feelings 
of  self-respect  and  independence,  which  are  seldom,  if  ever, 
found  among  the  same  classes  elsewhere.  According  to  the 
preseut  arrangements  of  England,  the  productive  portion  of 
the  community  is  divided  into  two  great  and  distinct  dasses — 
the  class  of  capitalists,  who  hire  labour ;  and  the  working  claw, 
who  let  their  labour  for  hire.  Between  these  is  placed  a  great— 
an  almost  insuperable  barrier ;  in  Scotland,  on  the  contrary,  this 
impediment  to  the  advancement  of  the  industrious  does  not  exist 
To  the  humblest  individual  the  road  to  competence,  and  even  to 
the  greatest  affluence,  is  perfectly  open  from  the  beginning ;  and 
at  every  step  of  his  progress  he  finds  a  ready  .supply  of  the  means 
required  for  the  prosecution  of  any  undertaking  in  which  he  may 
choose  to  engage. 

The  interests  of  our  agriculturists  of  every  degree  are  deeply 
involved  in  the  introduction  of  a  sound  system  of  banking :  to 
the  class  of  landowners,  more  especially,  it  is  a  qiatter  of  the 
very  greatest  importance  :  in  its  practical  operation  it  would  very 
greatly  increase  the  competition  for  land,  and  consequently  aug- 
ment the  revenues  now  derived  from  that  species  of  property. 
It  is  a  fact  which  must  attract  the  attention  of  every  £i^lisb- 
man  who  happens  to  visit  Scotland,  that  land  there  yields  to.  the 
owner  a  much  higher  rent,  than  land  of  equal  quality  and  pro- 
ductiveness either  here  or  in  any  other  part  of  the  world*  It  is, 
we  believe,  pretty  generally  admitted,  that  in  England  the  rise  of 
rents  has  by  no  means  kept  pace  with  the  fiddition  which  has 
been  made  to  the  gross  produce  of  the  soil :  the  net  produce^  or 
landlord's  share,  bearing  now  a  much  smaller  proportion  thiin  for- 
merly to  the  gross  produce,  and  consequently  to  the  capital  laid 
out  in  the  improvement  of  tillage.  Certain  economists  would  have 
us  believe  that  this  is  the  unavoidable  result  of  a  principle  which 
they  pretend  to  have  discovered,  as  applicable  to  capital^  wb^n 
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l«d  odt  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil :  they  assure  ui  that  the  \Mt 
^  dose  of  capital  so  empiojed  must  necessarilj  yield  a  smaller 
return  of  produce  than  any  previous  dose  of  equal  amount,  and 
that  therefore  the  proportion  of  rent  to  gross  produce  must  di- 
minish with  the  improvement  of  tillage/  Upon  this  argmiient  we 
beg  to  observe,  that  if  the  net  prcxluce  or  rent  of  land  must 
diminish  in  its  proportion  to  the  gross  produce^  according  to  it 
general  principle  regulating  the  profits  of  additional  capital  when 
laid  out  in  the  cultivation  of  land^  we  might  expect  to  find  it 
operating  everywhere  alike:  but  diis  is  not  borne  out  by  the 
experience  of  the  practical  cultivator ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  a  well 
known  fact,  that  wliile  iii  England  the  net  produce  or  rent  of 
land  has  diminished  in  proportion  to  the  cross  produce,  the  rent 
or  net  produce  of  land  in  Scotland  has  In  its  proportion  more 
than  kept  pace  with  the  gross  amount  of  the  improved  produce. 
The  rent  of  land  in  England  is  generally  calculated  at  one-fifth^ 
seldom  at  more  than  one-third,  of  the  gross  produce )  the  rent 
of  improved  land  in  Scotland  amounts  generally  to  one-half,  some^ 
times,  we  suspect,  to  two^thirds,  of  the  whole  produce  of  the  soil^ 
A  part  of  this  difference  may,  no  cbubt.  be  accounted  for  by  the 
comparative  exemption  of  the  northern  division  of  the  empire  from 
tibe  payment  of  tithed  and  poor-rates ;  but  after  making  the  most 
ample  allowabce  which  can  be  required  on  account  of  these  two 
diarges  incident  to  the  occupation  of  farms  in  England,  there 
will  still  appear  a  very  considerable  excess  in  the  proportion  of 
Scottish  rents  to  gross  produce,  which  must  be  ascribed  to  some 
other  cause.  Now  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  this  advatitage — 
this  proportionate  excess  of  revenue  derived  from  land^^arises 
chie%  from  the  operation  of  the  Scotch  system  of  banking ;  and 
it  arises,  as  we  conceive,  in  the  following  manner^ 

In  many  parts  of  this  country,  estates  contitiue  still  to  be 
let  on  die  ancient  system,  in  small  farms  ;  the  occupiers  of 
Ibis  class  of  farms  seldom  possess  the  capital  required  for  their 
proper  cultivation,  and  there  are  no  banking  establishments  at 
lumd  which  cim  make  up  this  deficiency ;  hence  the  land  is  im- 
perfectly tilled,  the  gross  produce  small,  and  the  rent  low.  A  very 
considerable  portion  of  the  territory  of  England  has,  however^ 
been  re-modelled  upon  the  modem  system,  and  thrown  into  large 
ikmls.  But  these  farms  can  only  be  occupied  by  wealthy  capttal- 
tsts,  who  are  accustomed  to  live  in  an  expensive,  and  sometimes 
even  in  an  extravagant  manner :  it  is  manifest,  that  this  excess 
of  expenditure  must  be  replaced  out  of  the  crop,  and  hence  it 
urises,  that  although  the  gross  produce  raiiEted  on  these  farms  is 
equal,  perhaps,  to  that  which  is  raised  on  land  of  similar  quality 
ia  Scotlimd,  still  the  surplus  revenue  of  the  owner  is  much  smaller. 
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The  rent  of  large  farms  in  the  south  must  be  governed  by  the 
habits  of  the  class  of  farmers  who  alone  possess  sufficient  capital 
to  occupy  them :  the  little  farmer,  who  possesses  no  capital,  and 
has  nothing  to  recommend  him  except  his  industry  and  economy, 
is  utterly  precluded  from  becoming  a  competitor  for  one  of  these 
farms.  But  mark  the  difference  with  regard  to  the  fanns  of  Scot- 
land. Here  the  landowner  has  it  in  his  power  to  avail  himself  of 
a  competition  extended  throughout  the  whole  of  the  class  engaged 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil ;  it  is  not  confined^  as  in  England, 
to  those  who  are  already  possessed  of  the  necessary  amount  of 
capital,  but  it  takes  in  every  cultivator,  however  humble  his  con- 
dition, provided  he  comes  forward  with  an  established  reputation 
for  good  conduct  and  industry.  These  qualifications,  which  pe- 
culiarly fit  him  for  the  successful  occupation  of  a  farm,  con- 
stitute the  strongest  recommendation  which  he  can  present  to  the 
managers  of  a  Scotch  bank.  He  cannot,  therefore,  be  at  a  loss 
for  capital  to  proceed  with  his  undertaking.  Farmers  of  this 
description  will  naturally  live  in  a  more  economical  manner  than 
could  be  expected  of  men  who  possess  a  considerable  capital ; 
hence  they  combine  every' requisite  which  a  landlord  can  desire 
in  a  tenant.  They  possess  great  practical  skill  in  an  avocation 
to  which  they  have  been  regularly  trained ;  they  are  perseveringly 
industrious — and  economical  to  a  degree  which  borders  even  upon 
penuriousness ;  and  the  capital  of  which  they  are  destitute  is 
readily  and  even  eagerly  furnished  them  out  of  the  accumulated 
savings  deposited  in  the  hands  of  the  bankers.  In  Scotland,  the 
rent  of  land  is,  therefore,  regulated  by  the  amount  which  the  com- 
mand of  capital  enables  this  industrious  and  economical  body  of 
cultivators  to  pay  for  their  farms.  Industry  and  economy  become 
thus  the  efficient  regulators  of  rent  in  that  part  of  the  empire ;  in 
England,  on  the  contrary,  the  expensive  habits  of  that  class  of 
capitalists,  who  alone  possess  the  means  necessary  for  the  occu- 
pation of  large  farms,  constitute  the  general  regulators  of  the 
surplus  which  falls  to  the  share  of  the  landlord. 

It  need  scarcely  be  observed,  that  the  cost  of  labour  forms 
a  very  important  item  in  the  expenditure  incurred  in  the  cul- 
tivation and  improvement  of  land.  Admitting  that  the  land- 
owners of  this  country  have  been  considerable  gainers  from  the 
improvements  which  have  been  made  upon  their  estates  by  lai^c 
farmers,  it  is,  we  think,  quite  certain,  that  if  capital  to  an  equal 
amount  had  been  laid  out  under  the  personal  superintendence 
of  small  farmers,  (supposing  them  to  be  possessed  of  equal  skill 
and  energy,)  it  would  have  been  productive  of  a  much  greater 
effect.  Experience  leaves  no  doubt  upon  the  mind  of  any  per- 
son practically  conversant  with  agriculture^  that  the  small  fanner 
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Mfho  lays  out  a  given  amount  of  capital  in  paying  the  wages  of 
labour — who  looks  to  everything  himself^  and  who,  instead  of. 
saying  to  bis  workmen,  ^  Go  and  execute  the  task  which  is  set 
out  for  you/  says, '  Let  us  go  and  dig  together,'  will  obtain  for  his 
money  much  more  labour  than  a  gentleman  farmer.  It  is  a  fact 
well  known  to  agriculturists,  that  the  labourers  of  the  present  day 
perform  much  less  work  than  their  predecessors  thirty  or  fifty 
years  ago.  Under  the  immediate  superintendence  of  a  small 
farmer,  the  labourer  is  furnished  with  no  opportunity  of  loiter- 
ing or  neglecting  his  work;  but  when  he  works  for  a  large  far- 
mer, under  the  occasional  superintendence  of  a  hireling  looker, 
he  is  set  free  from  all  efficient  controul,  and  performs  for  his  hire 
just  as  much  work  as  his  conscience  dictates.  Hence  it  follows, 
that  a  given  quantity  of  labour — not  a  given  number  of  labourers 
-—costs  a  large  farmer  probably  twice  as  much  as  the  same  quan- 
tity of  labour  costs  the  small  farmer  ;  and  this  extra  cost  of 
labour  must  ultimately  fall  upon  the  landowner,  and  diminish  the 
amount  of  his  rent. 

The  banking  system  of  Scotland  has  rendered  it,  in  most  in- 
stances, unnecessary  for  the  landowners  to  have  recourse  to  a 
practice  which  has  worked  so  much  injury  to  the  peasantry  of 
England — that  of  consolidating  and  enlarging  farms  ;  and  even 
where  it  has  been  adopted,  it  has  not  been  pushed  to  the  same 
pernicious  extent  as  in  the  improved  districts  of  this  country.  A 
writer,*  possessed  of  extensive  knowledge  of  this  subject,  states 
that,  throughout  a  large  portion  of  Scotland  which  he  had  per- 
sonally surveyed,  he  found  farms  to  vary  in  extent  from  twenty-five 
to  four  hundred  acres,  the  average  being  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty.  But  the  peculiar  feature  of  the  husbandry  of  Scotland  is  the 
important  fact,  that  the  occupier  of  twenty-five  acres  cultivates  his 
little  farm  with  as  much  energy  and  intelligence  as  his  neighbour, 
who  holds,  perhaps,  four  hundred.  By  the  same  authority  which 
we  have  already  cited  we  are  told  that  even  in  the  wilder  parts  of 
the  country  many  farmers  who,  in  point  of  hard  work,  mean  ac- 
commodation, plain  living,  are  on  a  level  with,  or  perhaps  below, 
the  ordinary  condition  of  an  English  day-labourer,  still  possess 
great  agricultural  skill,  and  exhibit  remarkable  examples  of  correct 
and  successful  cultivation ;  while,  among  the  more  opulent  and 
independent  farmers,  who  live  in  the  easiest  style,  there  is  a  very 
general  spirit  of  industry,  accompanied  by  the  closest  application 
to  business.  The  landowners  of  England,  when  desirous  to  im* 
prove  their  estates,  have  in  general  found  it  necessary  to  remove 
their  little  tenantry,  because  this  class  of  occupiers  was  destitute 
both  of  the  capital  and  the  knowledge  indispensable  for  the  pro- 

*  Robertson's  Rural  Recollections,  p.  536. 
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secution  of  improvements.  But  among  our  peighboun^  this 
change  was  not  found  to  be  a  necessary  preliminary  of  improve- 
ment. The  accommodation  furnished  by  cash-credits  has  enabled 
the  small  farmer  of  Scotland  to  become  the  efficient  improver  of 
his  limited  tract  of  land  ;  it  is,  no  doubt,  true,  that  some  of  those 
who  occupied  land  under  the  ancient  system  as  cottiers,  have  been 
pushed  into  the  condition  of  day-labourers ;  but  it  is  equally  true, 
that,  if  possessed  of  energy  and  activity,  the  means  of  emerging 
from  this  condition  have  been  always  within  their  reach.  In  the 
south,  the  changes  effected  in  the  rural  economy  of  our  improved 
districts  have  been  followed  by  consequences  of  a  much  darker 
complexion  :  wherever  the  system  of  consolidating  farms  has  been 
adopted,  the  whole  body  of  ancient  occupiers  has  been  displaced, 
in  order  to  make  room  for  wealthy  capitalists ;  the  little  farmers 
have  consequently  sunk  into  day-labourers,  and  it  would  appear 
scarcely  less  than  a  miracle,  that  any  one  of  them  should  now 
succeed  in  emerging  from  the  pauper  class  to  which  he  has  been 
degraded. 

If  a  sounder  practice  of  bankins  had  been  organized  in  this 
country,  it  would  have  enabled  landlords  to  dispense  with  the  sys- 
tem which  has  reduced  their  old  tenants  to  the  condition  of  day- 
labourers.  It  is  from  the  want  of  properly  organized  institutions 
for  banking,  that  the  capital  requu*ed  for  the  improvement  of 
tillage  has  in  this  country  become,  unluckily,  separated  from 
the  economical  practice  of  this  important  branch  of  f ndustry : 
the  large  farmers  nearly  monopolize  all  the  capital  embarked 
in  agriculture ;  but  in  its  actual  outlay,  this  capital  does  not  go 
nearly  as  far  as  it  would  have  gone,  if  expended  under  the  frugal 
management  of  the  class  of  little  farmers.  Hence  we  see,  in 
the  practice  of  agriculture,  on  the  one  hand,  the  application  of 
capital  without  economy  or  manageqiient ;  on  the  other,  economy 
and  management  without  the  possession  of  adequate  capital.  If 
any  arrangements  or  institutions  could,  therefore,  be  devised, 
which  would  place  widiin  the  reach  of  the  small  farmer  the 
capital  which  is  now  engrossed  almost  entirely  by  the  large 
former,  or  confer  upon  the  latter  the  ability  to  conduct  his  opera- 
tions with  the  economy  and  frugality  which  characterize  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  former,  agriculture  would  gradually  arrive  at  the 
highest  pitch  of  improvement.  That  the  large  farmer,  who, 
with  the  aid  of  a  looker^  contrives  to  occupy  one  thousand  acres 
of  land,  should  ever  rival  the  economy  with  which  a  small  farmer 
conducts  the  tillage  of  one  hundred  acres,  it  would  manifestly 
be  vain  to  expect ;  the  only  alternative  which  is,  therefore,  left 
for  those  who  are  desirous  to  promote  the  improvement  of  agri- 
culture^ is,  to  organize  a  system  of  banking  which  will  accom- 
modate 
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modate  tb«  little  Airmer  with  an  abundant  supply  of  tbe  capital 
which  he  wants  for  the  profitable  practice  of  his  art. 

It  cannot  be  disputed,  that  if  the  occupier  of  one  hundred  acres 
of  land  should  possess  sufficient  papital  to  make  his  farm  yields  in 
the  gross,  ope-tenth  part  of  the  produce  grown  upon  one  thousand 
occupied  by  a  large  farmer,  his  more  frugal  habits  of  living,  and 
more  ecooon^ical  expenditure  in  the  wages  of  labour,  would  leave 
a  much  larger  surplus  as  the  share  of  the  landlord.  It  must  be  ad- 
mitted, that  the  gross  produce  of  the  land  not  occupied  by  the  class 
of  small  farmers,  is,  from  their  deficiency  of  capital^  considerably 
less  in  amount  than  that  which  is  grown  upon  an  equal  extent  of 
surface  by  the  large  and  opulent  farmers ;  but  even  under  this 
disadvantage  their  more  careful  management  enables  the  race  of 
small  farmers  to  pay  their  landlords,  in  most  cases,  at  least  an 
equal  rent.  But  supposing  their  capital  to  be  in  proportion  to  that 
of  the  large  fsirmers,  the  expenses  incurred  in  cultivation  being 
less,  it  amounts  to  demonstration  that  they  could  pay  a  higher 
rent  for  their  forms. 

It  is,  no  doubt,  true,  ^at  the  occupation  of  land  in  small  farms 
requires  on  the  part  of  the  owner  an  augmented  outlay  of  capital 
in  the  construction  of  farm  buildings :  the  construction  of  ten 
homesteads,  for  the  accommodation  of  ten  farms  of  one  hundred 
acres  each,  being  more  expensive  than  the  construction  of  one 
homestead  for  the  occupation  of  one  thousand  acres.  •  We  rather 
apprehend,  however,  that  the  excess  of  outlay  required  for  such  a 
purpose  is  generally  magnified  in  the  minds  of  landowners  beyond 
the  real  truth.  They  keep  in  view  the  expensive  accommodation 
required  for  the  one  large  farmer,  and  in  thinking  of  ten  home- 
steads they  can  hardly  abstract  their  minds  from  similar  esta-* 
blishments.  But  it  is  manifest,  that  ten  farm-houses  and  home- 
steads which  would  answer  all  the  wishes  and  necessities  of  ten 
holders  of  one  hundred  acres,  might  be  built  at  an  expense  which 
would  not  greatly  exceed  the  cost  of  one  house  and  homestead  fit 
to  accommodate  the  one  opulent  occupier  of  a  thousand  acres. 
At  all  events,  it  cannot  be  disputed  that  by  combining  a  system 
of  banking  which  would  plaee  a  sufficient  supply  of  capital  within 
the  reach  of  the  small  farmei^,  with  the  subdivision  of  a  large  farm 
of  one  thousand  acres  into  ten  small  farms  of  one  hundred  acres 
each,  the  owner  would  obtain  an  increase  of  revenue  greatly  over- 
balancing the  interest  of  any  capital  which  he  could  be  required 
to  lay  out  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  such  an  arrangement  into 
effect. 

If  the  division  of  a  farm  of  one  thousand  acres  into  a  number 
of  smaller  farms  should  only  yield  an  increase  of  revenue  adequate 
to  cover  the  additional  expenditure  incurred  in  the  construction  of 
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farm  buildings,  it  is  quite  clear  that  this  change  vould  prove  of 
great  advantage  to  the  owner,  by  aifording  him  a  much  better  se- 
curity for  the  regular  payment  of  his  rent :  in  all  times  of  agricul- 
tural vicissitudes,  the  small  occupiers  have  invariably  been  found 
more  regular  and  certain  in  their  payments  than  the  large  farmers. 
In  the  periods  of  severe  distress  through  vi^hich  the  agricuitural 
classes  have  recently  passed,  the  losses  sustained  by  landowners 
arose  generally  from  the  failure  of  their  larger  tenants ;  seldom, 
or  perhaps  never,  from  that  of  the  little  farmer.  This,  indeed,  is 
a  consideration  which  acquires  additional  importance  from  the 
present  condition  of  the  agricultural  classes.  From  various  causes, 
which  it  is  not  necessary  to  point  out  in  this  place,  the  large 
farmers  of  this  country  have  suifered  a  loss  of  capital,  which 
threatens  the  contraction,  if  not  the  extinction,  of  the  system  under 
which  they  cultivate ;  we,  in  a  word,  see  reason  to  suspect  that  in 
almost  every  district  of  the  empire  the  land-engrossing  system  is 
on  the  point  of  breaking  up,  and  that  the  landowners  will  be 
driven  to  look  out  for  a  substitute.  Their  own  interest  will  thus 
probably  force  them,  in  the  end,  to  adopt  a  sound  and  politic 
system  in  the  appropriation  of  land. 

It  might  not,  perhaps,  be  impracticable  to  arrive  at  an  approxi- 
mation to  a  t'ue  estimate  of  the  pecuniary  advantages — of  the  money 
profit — which  these  two  classes  (the  class  of  land-owners  and  the 
class  of  labour-owners)  reap  from  the  operation  of  the  Scottish 
system  of  banking  ;  but  it  would  be  vain  to  attempt  a  calculation 
of  the  social  and  political  results  produced  by  institutions  which 
thus  apply  a  powerful  and  permanent  stimulus  to  the  industry  and 
economy  of  a  whole  community.  The  whole  working  population 
of  Scotland  live  and  habitually  act  under  the  impression  that 
nothing  except  their  own  sloth  and  misconduct  can  impede  their 
progress  in  the  road  to  wealth;  the  desire  of  bettering  their 
condition  naturally  results  from  the  facility  with  which  they  can 
obtain  the  means  necessary  for  realizing  the  object  of  their 
wishes ;  and  in  this  manner  the  most  powerful  of  human  motives 
is  brought  to  bear  practically  and  unceasingly  upon  the  morals 
and  habits  of  the  whole  class.  We  therefore  concur  with  those 
who  ascribe  the  industry  and  economy  for  which  the  working 
classes  in  Scotland  appear  generally  so  distinguished,  mainly  if 
not  entirely  to  the  influence  of  these  institutions.  We  are  also 
inclined  to  ascribe  to  the  influence  of  that  system  of  banking 
the  comparative  lightness  of  the  burdens  borne  by  the  wealthier 
classes,  for  the  purpose  of  succouring  and  relieving  the  indigent. 
Like  every  other  conimunity,  the  population  of  Scotland  contains 
within  its  bosom  an  abundant  proportion  of  poor  persons ;  but 
very  few  destitute  paupers^  relying  for  support  upon  contributions 
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levied  upon  others.  The  industrious  and  able-bodied  popula- 
tion of  that  country^  however  poor,  is  not  placed  beyoud  the 
influence  of  hope;  each  individual  hopes,  nay,  feels  confident, 
that  by  industry  and  frugality  he  may  better  his  condition ;  it  is 
only  in  some  urgent  and  unforeseen  extremity,  that  he  will  relin- 
quish this  expectation,  and,  by  accepting  alms,  forfeit  that 
reputation  for  industry,  and  independence,  which  alone  can 
enable  him  to  command  the  means  of  rising  in  the  scale  of  society. 
In  England,  on  the  contrary,  the  great  mass  of  the  industrious 
classes,  of  the  agricultural  peasantry  more  especially,  have  been 
plunged  into  a  condition  of  hopeless  despair  :  they  are  conscious 
that  no  degree  of  industry  and  economy  can  put  it  in  their  power  to 
emerge  from  their  original  condition,  because  there  are  no  institu- 
tions, like  the  Scotch  banks,  ready  to  assist  them  in  the  com- 
mencement of  their  struggles  for  competence  and  independence. 
Owing  to  this  cause,  the  working  classes  in  the  south  have  been 
converted  into  a  caste,  like  the  pariahs  of  Hindoostan  :  between 
them  and  the  rest  of  the  community  there  is  a  wide  gulph,  which 
they  despair  of  being  ever  able  to  pass ;  hence  they  are  callous  to 
those  considerations  which  practically  prove  the  powerful  means  of 
instigating  to  good  conduct  and  industry.  They  become  neces- 
sarily careless  of  all  consequences,  and,  in  a  state  of  hopeless  and 
discontented  pauperism,  consume  in  unproductive  idleness  a  very 
large  proportion  of  those  funds  which,  under  a  better  arrangement, 
would  make  an  incalculable  addition  to  their  own  comforts,  as 
well  as  to  the  stock  of  national  wealth. 

We  happen  to  be  intimately  acquainted  with  a  country  parish 
into  which  the  modem  rage  for  enlarging  farms  has  not  yet  made  its 
way  :  it  contains  about  five  thousand  acres  of  land,  divided  into 
holdings  of  unequal  extent,  and  occupied  by  a  numerous  and  con- 
tented race  of  small  cultivators ;  few,  if  any,  farms  containing  less 
than  fifty,  and  none,  probably,  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty 
acres.  The  labour  here  is  executed  almost  entirely  by  the  farmers 
and  their  families,  aided  by  hired  servants  who  live  in  the  house,  and 
are  in  every  respect  treated  by  their  employers  like  members  of  their 
own  families.  They  are,  indeed,  generally  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
some  neighbouring  farmer,  whose  smaller  occupation  or  numerous 
family  renders  it  practicable  for  him  to  dispense  with  the  services  of 
some  of  his  children.  They  are  thus  in  all  respects  the  equals  of 
the  children  of  those  farmers  into  whose  families  they  enter  as  do- 
ifiestics ;  hence  it  frequently,  we  may,  indeed,  add  generally, 
happens  that  these  hired  servants  form  matrimonial  connexions 
with  the  sons  or  daughters  of  those  who  thus  become  their  tem- 
porary employers.  In  order  to  prepare  for  this  event,  and 
provide  the  means  of  stocking  a  small  farm^  both  parties — the 
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male  and  the  females—with  scarcely  an  exception,  are  found 
to  practise  the  most  rigid  economy.  It  often  happens  that  one 
of  these  small  farms  is  well  and  sufficiently  stocked  by  tfie  savings 
made  by  a  young  couple  of  hired  servants  between  the  age  of 
sixteen,  when  they  go  out  to  service,  and  five  or  six  and  twenty, 
when  they  may  find  it  prudent  to  marry.  It  may  well  be  sup- 
posed, that  persons  who  thus  begin  the  world  with  tfie  accumu- 
latbn  saved  from  their  yearly  wages  virill  seldom,  if  ever»  be 
found  to  remit  either  in  economy  or  industry,  when  settled  upon 
a  small  form  occupied  on  their  own  account :  on  the  contrary,  they 
generally  become,  if  possible,  still  more  conspicuous  for  both  these 
qualities.  By  dint  of  perseverance  in  their  frugal  and  laborious 
career,  many  of  them  are,  in  the  course  of  time,  enabled  to  remove 
into  a  larger  farm ;  and  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  a  couple 
who  commence  their  life  on  one  of  the  smallest  farms,  end  it  on 
one  of  the  largest  which  the  parish  contains."*"  Even  the  rent  which 
they  pay  for  the  land  appears  fully  e^ual  to  what  tfie  owners 
could  obtain  by  throwing  their  estates  into  larger  farms ;  but  it 
must  be  also  added  in  their  behalf,  that  throughout  the  whole 

*  Trne  it  is,  that  in  addition  to  the  paupers  already  described,  the  pariah  eontaina 
a  few  old  and  iiifirm  men,  destitute  of  relations ;  they  do  npt,  however,  like  reguUriy 
trained  vagrants,  wander  over  the  country  at  large ;  they  confine  themselves  to  the 
limits  of  their  own  parish,  and  have  certain  days,  on  which,  at  different  houses,  they 
regularly  receive  ahns,  sometimes  in  small  sums  of  money,  but  mostly  in  provinona. 
Thev  belong,  in  fad^  to  that  nearly  evtipct  class  of  beggars,  so  exquisitely  desczibfd 
by  Wordsworth ; — 
*  He  travels  on,  a  solitary  man; 
His  staff  trails  with  him;  scarcely  do  his 

^t 


Pisturb  the  summer  dust :  he  is  so  still 
In  look  and  motion,  that  the  cottage  curs, 
Bre  he  have  pass'd  ^e  door,  will  turn  away, 
Weary  of  barking^  at  him. 

While  thus  he  creeps 
From  door  to  door,  the  villagers  in  him 
Behold  a  record,  which  together  binds 
Past  deeds  and  offices  of  ouizityi 
Blse  unrememberM. 

Among  the  farms  and  solitary  huts, 
Hamlets,  and  thinly  scattered  villages, 
Where'er  the  aged  beggar  takes  his  rounds, 
The  mild  necessity  of  age  compels 
To  acts  of  love ;  and  habit  does  ^e  work 
Of  reason;  yet  prepares  that  after-joy 
Wliich  reason  cherishes. 

Then  let  him  pass,  a  blessing  on  his  head  I 
And  while,  in  that  vast  solitude  to  which 
The  tide  of  things  has  borne  him,  he  spears 
To  breathe  and  Uve  but  for  himself  alone, 
Unblamed,  uninjured,  let  him  bear  about 
The  goodwhich  the  benignant  law  of  heaven  I 


Still  let  him  nromptthe  unletter*d  villagers 
To  tender  offices  and  p^isive  thoughts. 

Then  let  him  pass,  a  blessing  on  his  head  { 
And  long  as  he  can  wander  let  him  breathe 
The  firenhness  of  (he  valleys ;  let  his  blood 
Struggle  with  frosty  air  and  winter  snows  | 
And  let  the  diarier'd  wind  thai  sweq^  tfaf 

heath 
Beat  his  grey  lodes  against  hiswither'd&ce. 
Reverence  the  hope,  whose  vital  anxkrasness 
Gives  the  last  human  interest  to  his  heart 
Mav  never  house,  misnamed  of  iwdustst, 
Malce  him  a  captive ! — for  that  pent-up  din, 
Those  hie-consuming  sounds  that  clog  tha 

air, 
Be  his  the  natural  silence  of  old  age ! 
Let  him  be  free  of  mountain  solitudes, 
And  have  around  him,  whether  heardor  not, 
Th^  pleasant  melody  of  woodland  birds, 
And  let  him,  where  and  when  he  will,  sit 

down 
Beneath  the  trees,  or  by  the  gnm  bank, 
Qf  highway  side,  and  with  the  little  birds 
Sharehis  chance-gather'd  meal ;  and  finally, 


„ As  in  the  eye  of  Nature  he  has  lived, 

Hasfiung  around  hum;  and  while  lifii  is  his, 'Spin  the  ^ye  of  Nature  let  him  die!' 
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extent  of  lus  domiuioni,  the  king  of  England  possesses  not  a 
more  industrious^  a  more  sober^  or  a  more  peaceable  body  of 
subjects.  Penal  crimes  are  unknown  among  them ;  the  records 
of  the  county  in  which  the  parish  is  situate  will  show,  that  for  a 
whole  century  not  one  of  its  inhabitants  has  been  arraigned  for 
a  crime,  or  even  imprisoned  for  a  misdemeanour.  The  rates 
kvied  last  year  in  this  parish,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor, 
amounted  to  about  six-pence  per  acre  ;  out  of  this  was  defrayed 
the  county  rate,  the  remainder  being  given  to  helpless  widows 
and  orphan  children.  An  application  from  an  able-bodied  la- 
bourer for  relief,  either  for  himself  or  his  family,  is  a  circum- 
stance which  never  occurs ;  the  most  helpless  and  aged  persons, 
who  have  children  able  to  work,  never  fall  upon  the  parish ;  their 
relatives  would  consider  such  an  event  a  disgrace,  which  nothing 
could  wipe  out ;  and  rather  than  incur  it  they  will  undergo  any 
hardship,  and  submit  to  any  deprivation.  The  practical  result  of 
this  arrangement  must,  we  think,  more  than  satisfy  every  man 
who  is  not  besotted  by  that  misnamed  philosophy  of  the  present 
day,  which  sets  gain  in  die  front  of  every  earthly  good,  and,  with- 
out scruple,  sacrifices  to  the  mammon  of  profit  the  feelings  and 
comforts  of  a  whole  community. 

We  must  also  add,  that  a  system  of  banking  which  advances 
loans  upon  cash-credits  and  allows  interest  upon  deposits,  would 
produce  a  very  great  advantage  to  that  class,  numerous  in  every 
wealthy  community,  which  subsists  upon  revenues  derived  from 
realized  capital.  By  extending  the  field  of  productive  employ- 
ment, it  would  necessarily  tend  to  raise  the  rate  of  interest.  The 
value  of  money,  like  that  of  every  other  copimodity,  must  be 
resulated  by  the  proportion  which  the  demand  bears  to  the  supply. 
Where  an  accumulation  of  capital  takes  place,  without  a  corre- 
sponding extension  of  the  field  on  which  it  may  be  productively 
employed^  it  is  manifest  that  the  interest  of  money,  or  in  other 
words  the  annual  revenue  accruing  from  any  given  portion  of  this 
accumulated  mass,  must  diminish  in  amount.  On  the  contrary, 
where  the  channels  of  industry  are  not  improperly  clogged,  and  the 
opportunities  for  the  productive  employment  of  capital  keep  pace 
with  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  the  interest  of  money  will  retain 
its  level.  Hence  it  is  clear,  that  whatever  makes  a  new  opening 
for  the  profitable  outlay  of  capital  must  prove  advantageous,  not 
only  to  the  parties  actually  engaged  in  productive  undertakings,  but 
also  to  the  whole  body  of  capitalists ;  bv  extending  the  whole 
mass  over  a  wider  surface,  it  will  lessen  the  depth  pressing  upon 
any  particular  part  of  it,  and  tend  to  augment  die  income  which 
the  money-lender  shall  draw  from  his  capital.  Had  it  not  been 
for  the  practical  operation  of  these  insututions^  the  accumulated 
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savings^  which,  to  a  very  large  amount,  are  now,  under  the  ma- 
nagement and  by  the  instrumentality  of  the  bankers  of  Scotland, 
spread  throughout  that  country,  encouraging  and  feeding  its  indus- 
try, would  necessarily  have  found  their  way  into  our  own  money- 
market,  and,  of  course,  depressed  still  further  the  low  rate  of  inte- 
rest which  capital  already  yields  in  this  country.  Without  risk, 
trouble,  or  expense,  the  capitalists  of  Scotland  can  realize  at  all 
times,  through  the  medium  of  their  banks,  a  higher  return  for 
their  money  than  by  investing  it  in  the  public  funds.  The  secu- 
rity is  in  every  respect  quite  as  good,  the  rate  of  interest  higher, 
and  the  expense  of  management  lower ;  the  deposits  are  made  by 
the  capitalist  at  his  own  door,  and  there  is  nothing  to  pay  for 
commission,  agency,  or  postage. 

It  cannot  be  disputed,  that  much  of  the  difficulty  under  which 
the  agricultural  classes  have  for  the  last  three  or  four  years  been 
suffering,  arose  from  the  imperfection  and  consequent  derange- 
ment of  our  practice  of  banking.  This  we  beUeve  true,  that 
previously  to  1826  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  national 
capital  had  found  its  way  into  the  hands  of  country  bankers,  who 
allowed  interests  upon  deposits  which  they  afterwards  lent  out  on 
various  securities  to  the  productive  classes  of  their  respective 
districts  :  the  panic  of  182d-6,  and  the  consequent  failure  of  so 
many  banks,  together  with  the  suppression  of  the  one  pound 
note  circulation,  have  caused  the  capitalists  to  withdraw  these 
deposits.  Hence,  the  productive  classes,  and  more  especially 
the  class  engaged  in  agriculture,  can  no  longer  command  that 
accommodation  which  they  had  been  accustomed  to  receive  from 
the  country  banks.  The  operations  of  productive  industry  are 
thus  impeded  by  the  withdrawal  of  that  capital  which  used  to 
feed  them.  To  this  cause  must  also  be  ascribed  the  glut  in  the 
metropolitan  money  market,  which  has  rendered  it  extremely 
difficult  to  employ  money  to  advantage,  and  has  consequently 
reduced  very  greatly  the  rate  of  interest.  The  capital  which, 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  country  bankers,  used  to  be 
spread  over  the  surface  of  England,  and  employed  in  small  portions 
in  promoting  the  various  operations  of  industry,  has  been  with- 
drawn ;  it  has  found  its  way  into  the  hands  of  some  speculator 
in  the  money  market,  engaged  in  advancing  loans  to  foreign 
states,  or  in  some  mining  or  other  undertaking  in  distant  coun- 
tries. This  process  is  known  to  be  in  extensive  though  in  silent 
operation ;  and  the  effect  upon  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  our 
native  land  must  in  the  end  prove  highly  disastrous.  In  his 
memorial  on  banking,  Mr.  Henry  Burgess  states,  that  he  is 
acquainted  with  a  country  banker,  who,  till  of  late,  generally 
employed  all  his  surplus  capital  amongst  the  industrious  classes 
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in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  own  bank.  He  has  recently,  for  a 
considerable  time,  lent  100,000Z.  to  a  wealthy  agent  in  London 
at  a  low  rate  of  interest,  who  has  again  lent  that  and  other  sums 
of  a  large  amount  to  a  great  house  in  the  city,  engaged  in  work- 
ing mines  in  Sweden.  Another  city  6rm  is  adopting  measures  for 
working  mines  in  Asia.  In  this  manner  capital  is  withdrawn 
from  the  humble  sources  of  industry,  producing  misery  in  the 
homesteads  of  Englishmen,  to  aid  the  distant  speculation  of 
some  overgrown  capitalist,  the  glittering  evidences  of  whose 
wealth  serve  to  dazzle  and  mislead  the  public  mind  upon  this 
question. 

To  the  want  of  that  secure  and  profitable  channel  of  invest- 
ment, furnished  by  country  banks  established  on  sound  principles, 
must,  we  think,  be  ascribed  the  rash  speculations  in  which 
so  many  of  our  countrymen  have  recently  embarked  and  sacri- 
ficed their  capital.  Debarred  from  the  opportunity  of  em- 
ploying the  savings  of  their  industry  at  home,  they  ventured 
upon  the  precarious  experiment  of  laying  them  out  in  foreign 
countries.  This  it  is  which  has  driven  the  monied  classes  to 
engage  in  those  wild  enterprises  which  have  been  attended  with 
such  ruinous  results.  If  the  home  field  of  productive  industry 
were,  by  a  sound  system  of  banking,  thrown  open  to  the  capi- 
talists of  this  country,  they  would  seldom  go  abroad  in  search  of 
those  hazardous  enterprises,  which  have  already  inflicted  such  irre- 
parable evils. 

We  consider  it,  then,  as  quite  evident,  that  the  owners  of 
money  in  England  are  to  the  full  as  much  interested  as  the 
owners  of  land  and  the  owners  of  labour,  in  resisting  the  revival 
of  exclusive  privileges  which  might  prevent  or  impede  the  for- 
mation of  safe  establishments  for  granting  loans  upon  cash- 
credits,  and  receiving  deposits  bearing  interest.  Such  institutions 
would  instantly  infuse  new  vigour  into  the  industry  of  the  nation, 
animate  the  drooping  energies  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  open  a  wide  field  for  the  profitable 
employment  of  the  superabundant  capital  of  the  country.  But 
by  giving  a  new  direction,  as  well  as  a  new  impulse  to  industry, 
establishments  of  this  nature  would  also  prove  the  means  of  aug- 
menting the  national  revenues.  Increased  productiveness  would 
necessarily  be  followed  by  an  increased  consumption  of  taxable 
commodities ;  this  would  open  a  new  source  of  revenue  to  the  state, 
and  by  expanding  the  surface  upon  which  taxation  falls,  would 
lessen  the  pressure  upon  that  part  of  it  which  at  present  bears  the 
whole  burden.  An  increase  of  revenue  thus  obtained  would  enable 
tlie  Treasury  to  remit  taxes  in  proportion  to  its  amount.  It  would 
thus  appear  that  there  is  no  class— that,  with  the  solitaiy  ex- 
ception 
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ception  bf  the  proprietors  of  bank  stocky  there  is  ito  indrndndl 
in  England — who  would  not  be  benefited  either  directly  or 
indirectly^  by  the  introduction  and  discreet  extension  of  a  sound 
and  welNorganized  system  of  banking.  Such  institutions  trouM 
cause  the  prostrate,  and  despairing,  and  oppressed  class  of  la- 
bourers to  be  once  more  visited  by  the  encouragement  of  hope ; 
the  industrious  and  frugal  they  would  present  with  at  least  an 
opportunity  of  emancipating  themselves  from  the  intolerable 
thraldom  and  hopeless  misery  into  which  they  have  sunk :  to 
the  owners  of  capital  laid  out  in  land  or  in  other  investments,  they 
would  be  found  the  source  of  an  improved  revenue  ;  and  finally^ 
by  multiplying  the  products  of  industry,  they  veould  yield  an  ad- 
ditional revenue  to  the  state* 

In  a  matter  of  this  magnitude,  where  ignoranee  or  selfishness 
may  inflict  an  irreparable  injury  upon  the  communityy  we  call 
upon  the  public  to  be  on  their  guard ;  let  them  act  as  if  they 
feared  the  worst  that  can  happen,  and  be  prepared  to  resist  any 
attempt  which  may  be  made  to  continue  its  present  monopoly  to 
the  Bank  of  England. 


Art.  III.— 1.  The  Life  of  Reginald  Heber,  D.D.,  Lard  Bidiop 
of  Calcutta.     By  his  Widow.     2  vols.  4to.     London.  1850. 

2.  The  Last  Days  of  Bishop  Heher.  By  Thomas  Robinson, 
A.M.,  Archdeacon  of  Madras,  and  late  Domestic  Chaplain  to 
his  Lordship.     Madras,  printed.     London,  reprinted,  1830. 

THE  name  of  Reginald  Heber  now  belongs  to  the  history  of 
the  Christian  church ;  it  takes  its  place  among  those  whose 
canonization,  in  earlier  times,  would  nave  been  demanded  by 
the  general  sentiment;  and,  though  in  Protestant  Europe  no 
earthly  power  is  recognized  as  having  a  right  to  pronounce  on  the 
final  state  of  any  human  be.ing^  or  to  demand  uie  veneration  of 
posterity — ^yet  the  unanimous  sentence  of  an  enlightened  age  may 
well  supersede,  and  would  certainly  derive  no  weight  from,  an 
authoritative  ratification.  He  whose  Christian  virtues  have  thus 
enshrined  his  memory  in  the  hearts  of  the  wise  and  good  in  all 
ranks  and  classes,  would  gain  nothing  to  his  pure  fame  by  the 
solemn  judgment  of  a  public  tribunal.  In  the  admiration  of 
this  remarkable  man,  party  and  sectarian  jealousies  have  been 
forgotten ;  while  those  who  may  wonder  that,  like  Pope, 

'  Even  in  a  bishop  they  can  spy  desert/ 
have  acknowledged  with  cheerful  readiness  that  here^  at  least, 
they  have  discovered  *  a  saint  in  lawn'— «we  find  a  very  remarkable 
and  interesting  proof  of  the  immense  sphere  over  which,  by  the 
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propagation  of  tbe  English  language  and  opinions^  the  example 
of  good  m^n  among  ourselves  may  extend  its  influence,  in  the 
enthusiasm  excited  in  America  by  the  Christian  character  of  Re^ 
ginald  Heber.  His  biographer  records  ivith  the  strong  expressions 
of  gratitude  which  the  circumstances  demand,  that  *  in  no  country 
has  his  name  been  more  honoured  than  in  that  trith  which  he  had 
no  connexion,  and  where  he  had  few  personal  acquaintances; 
and  where,*  she  adds,  *  we  tnay  observe  with  no  feeling  but  of 
respect  for  the  national  characteristic,  there  is  a  strobg  general 
predilection  towards  objects  of  admiration  of  home  rather  than 
of  English  growth/  Bishop  Heber's  Journal  in  India  was 
apeediiy  reprinted  in  Mew  York,  where,  in  the  words  of  his 
widow's  correspondent,  '  it  was  read  by  night  and  by  day  with 
the  most  profound  interest  and  deep  enthusiasm/ 

'  He  also  told  her^  that  the  inhabitants  of  Canandaiguat  a  villaga 
flituated  in  the  interior  of  the  county  of  New  York,  on  the  direct 
iroad  to  the  falls  of  Niagara,  were  so  forcibly  struck  with  the  talents 
and  virtues  of  its  author,  and  with  the  piety  which  breathes  through 
every  sentence,  that  they  caused  his  name  to  be  engraved  in  letters  of 
gold  on  a  rock  of  granite,  which  forms  a  part  of  the  outer  foundation 
of  their  episcopal  church,  as  a  memorial  of  their  veneration  for  his 
character.  At  a  subsequent  period,  the  vestry  of  St.  John's  church, 
in  the  same  village,  requested  Mr.  Wood  to  superintend  the  erection 
of  a  monument  in  that  church  to  his  memory.  It  is  composed  of 
white  marble,  having  an  urn  on  the  top  with  the  following  bscrlp- 
tion  in  golden  letters,  engraven  on  its  tablet : — "  To  the  piety  and 
virtues  of  Reginald  Heber,  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  1829."  At  Ports- 
mouth, in  the  state  df  New  Hampshire,  through  the  kindness  of  Mrs. 
Abott,  the  lady  of  Professor  Abott,  of  the  college  in  Exeter,  the 
words  ''  Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Bishop  Heber,"  have  been  engraved 
on  the  front  foundation  of  St.  John's  church,  of  which  the  Rev« 
Charles  Burroughs  is  the  rector.' 

The  volume  of  Bishop  Heber's  Sermons  preached  in  England 
was  republished  in  New  York,  with  more  than  usual  care  as  to 
the  quality  of  the  paper  and  printing.  According  to  the  preface^ 
written  by  an  eminently  respectable  clergyman  of  that  city,— 

*  No  expense  has  been  spared ;  for  the  object  of  the  publishers  was 
not  80  much  pecuniary  profit,  as  to  evince  the  resipeot  with  which  the 
character  of  the  late  Bishop  of  Calcutta  is  viewed  in  this  country. 
Few  individuals  of  the  present  age,  bom  and  nurtured,  and  perform* 
ing  their  important  functions  at  so  great  a  distance  from  us,  have 
ever  excited  such  warm  and  such  general  interest  in  their  favour. 
He  was,  indeed,  a  scholar,  and  the  republic  of  letters  extends  over 
the  whole  surface  of  the  globe ;  he  was  a  poet,  and  increased  the 
literary  treasures  of  a  language  which  is  also  our  mother- tongue ; 
but,  more  than  all,  he  was  prominent  in  a  cause  which  breaks  down 
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all  barriers  of  distinction  between  men,  and  unites  those  who  are 
engaged  in  it  in  bonds  of  the  most  affectionate  brotherhood.  A 
devoted  friend  to  the  cause  of  missions  during  his  whole  professional 
life,  and  at  last  a  voluntary  martyr  to  that  sacred  cause,  it  was  in 
this  character  he  excited  our  deepest  interest,  and  in  contemplating  it 
with  admiration  and  respect,  his  elegant  attainments,  his  extensive 
learning,  and  poetical  inspiration  were  comparatively  unobserved.' 

It  is  not  often  that  we  dare  controvert  one  of  the  tritest  moral 
axioms  of  our  great  master  of  nature, — 

^  The  evil  that  men  do  lives  after  them ; 
The  good  is  oft  interred  with  their  bones/ 
So  it  will  not  be  in  this  case.  Who,  on  reading  these  observa'* 
tions,  which,  no  doubt,  have  obtained  almost  unlimited  currency 
in  the  United  States,  will  presume  to  calculate  on  the  effect  they 
may  produce  on  the  general  feeling  ?  The  actions  performed  by 
a  good  man  in  the  centre  of  India,  from  the  humblest  and  most 
unpresuming  sense  of  duty,  without  the  slightest  view  to  their 
publicity,  may  not  merely  excite  and  keep  up  the  spirit  of  pure 
Christian  piety  in  regions  separated  by  half  the  world,  but  even 
tend  to  soften  the  national  Jealousies  of  two  great  rival  peoples. 
On  our  part  we  may  freely  confess,  that  the  high  moral  sense 
displayed  in  their  admiration  of  Bishop  Heber  would  by  no 
means  be  forgotten  in  our  general  appreciation  of  the  American 
national  character ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  the  strong 
enthusiasm  excited  by  our  Indian  bishop  will  not,  in  some  hearts 
at  least,  be  associated  with  kindly  feelings  towards  the  country 
which  gave  him  birth.  The  subject  may  awaken  thoughts  still 
more  grave  and  profound.  Is  it  not  of  somewhat  promising 
omen,  to  those  who  look  forward  to  a  better  state  of  things,  to 
arise  from  the  general  progress  of  knowledge  and  civilization, 
that  such  high  and  general  interest  should  be  excited  by  an  ex- 
hibition of  the  calm,  and  peaceful,  and  unpretending  virtues  of 
Christianity?  The  character  of  Heber  speaks  to  none  of  the 
fierce  and  violent  passions  of  our  nature :  it  has  nothing  to  com- 
mend it  to  political  or  sectarian  zeal ;  it  owes  no  portion  of  its 
fame  to  the  blind  and  headlong  vehemence  of  party  spirit.  Some 
may  assert  that  private  friendship  has  been  too  fervent  in  its 
encomiastic  language,  or  that  the  peculiar  situation  of  his  biogra- 
pher, naturally  claiming  indulgence,  or  rather  exciting  general 
interest,  has  thus  given  to  the  name  of  Heber,  for  the  present,  a 
relative  rank  and  station  in  his  age,  beyond  its  real  merits  or 
importance ;  still,  many  able  and  eloquent  friends  have  paid  the 
most  affectionate  tribute  to  departed  worth,  or  genius,  or  good- 
ness, and  many  wives  have  borne  testimony  to  the  virtues  of  their 
husbands,  without  exciting  any  general  or  permanent  enthusiasm. 
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Yet  in  an  age  which  has  hardly  begun  to  breathe  after  the  ex- 
traordinary and  agitating  events  of  our  wonderful  times — when 
our  eyesight  is  scarcely  recovered  from  the  dazzling  glare  of  those 
splendid  images  which  have  risen  and  sunk  before  us  on  the 
political^  and  even  on  the  literary  scene — the  public  mind  seems 
to  have  reposed ,  if  with  calmer,  with  scarcely  less  universal  ad- 
miration on  a  model  of  excellence,  so  totally  dissimilar  to  those 
which  had  so  long  commanded  and  enthralled  its  attention.  Is 
this  but  a  temporary  and  accidental  fluctuation  of  public  feeling, 
or  a  happy  commencement  of  times,  in  which  gentleness,  and 
goodness,  and  moderation,  and  charity,  and  conscientious  ex- 
ertions for  the  good  of  our  fellow-creatures  will  at  length  have 
their  day ;  when  if  not  political,  at  least  religious  faction  shall  be 
put  down  by  general  consent;  and  the  whole  Christian  world 
come  to  a  tacit  agreement,  that  there  is  a  superior  and  a  better 
test  of  real  religion  than  uniformity  of  opinion ;  when  men  will 
rather  look  to  the  points  on  which  they  agree,  than  to  those  on 
which  they  disagree ;  and  offences  against  Christian  charity  be 
esteemed  of  darker  dye  than  those  against  any  established  system 
of  Christian  opinion  ? 

To  such  views  the  popularity  of  Heber's  religious  character  is 
full  of  hopeful  encouragement,  for  the  primary  distinction  of  his 
piety  is  precisely  that  truly  catholic  spirit,  wluch,  without  com- 
promising its  own  stedfast  convictions  of  the  truth,  was  willing 
not  merely  to  hope  all  things  and  endure  all  things,  but  always  to 
put  the  best  construction  on  the  motives  and  governing  principles 
of  others.  It  is  neither  the  general  ability  of  Heber,  however 
distinguished,  nor  his  poetic  genius,  however  graceful,  which  has 
won  upon  the  universal  contemporary  mind, — it  is  the  singular 
humility  and  gentleness  of  his  disposition;  his  constant  and  studious 
regard  for  the  feelings  of  others ;  the  trembling  apprehension  lest 
he  should  wound  the  heart  of  the  meanest  individual ;  the  active 
yet  intuitive  watchfulness  with  which  he  seized  every  occasion  of 
doing  a  kind  act  to  any  human  being,  and  the  total  absence  of 
show  or  affectation  in  his  laborious  discharge  of  his  duties. 
Yet  in  many  of  his  opinions  Heber  (what  was,  perhaps,  little 
suspected)  inclined  to  those  views  which,  in  some  minds,  are 
supposed  inseparable  from  bigotry  and  intolerance.  He  was 
a  strenuous  supporter  of  his  own  order;  he  entertained  high 
notions  of  the  episcopal  authority,  which,  on  one  occasion,  re- 
corded in  the  volumes  before  us,  he  hardly  refrained  from  exercising 
with  considerable  rigour — (and  was,  indeed,  afterwards  constrained 
to  regret  his  own  leniency,  in  not  having  so  exerted,) — but  the 
high-churchman  was  invariably  subordinate  to  the  Christian ;  and 
in  the  exercise  of  authority  the  struggle  with  his  gentleness  of  dis- 
VOL.  xLiii.  NO.  Lxxxvi.        2  B  position 
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position  was  so  manifest,  that  the  offender  must,  indeed,  have 
been  hardened  who  would  persist  in  provoking  the  reluctant  and 
long-suspended  act  of  severity.  Nor,  though,  doubtless,  the  pre- 
vailing passion  (we  use  the  word  in  no  ignoble  sense)  for  the 
conversion  of  the  heathen  may  have  heightened  the  general  interest 
in  the  character  of  the  Indian  bishop,  can  it  be  ascribed  in  any 
great  degree  to  this  coincidence  with  the  popular  sentiment ;  for 
among  the  most  remarkable  points  in  his  character,  was  the  total 
absence  of  fanaticism,  In  his  career  there  was  little  of  that 
stirring  excitement,  that  spirit  of  adventure,  which  breathes 
throughout  most  of  the  popular  accounts  of  both  Romish  and 
Protestant  missions.  Heber,  in  the  prospects  of  advancement  at 
home,  in  the  almost  enforced  abandonment  of  his  literary  tastes 
and  pursuits,  made  great  sacrifices ;  but  it  cannot  be  denied  diat 
the  annals  of  the  College  de  Propaganda  Fide  may  furnish  still 
more  striking  instances  of  men  of  high  birth  and  splendid  hopes, 
who  have  abandoned  their  ancestral  homes — 

'  where  wild  men  howl  around 

Their  blood-stain'd  altars,  to  uplift  th*  unknown, 

Unawful  crucifix;' 
and  in  comparison  with  the  perils  and  privations  to  which  even 
in  later  days  humbler  men  have  submitted  amidst  the  snows  of 
Greenland,  among  the  forests  and  swamps  of  America,  and  among 
fierce  and  reckless  savages,  we  must  not  even  name  the  dangers 
of  an  Indian  climate,  and  the  labours  of  a  visitation,  which,  though 
immeasurably  long  and  toilsome,  is  alleviated  by  the  command  of 
all  the  comforts  which  such  a  journey  will  admit.  It  is  not,  there- 
fore, the  setting  forth  of  a  man  of  bright  talents  and  high  hopes 
on  a  mission,  such  as  we  may  call  the  Indian  bishopric,  which 
would  of  itself  have  created  much  sensation, — it  is  the  whole  tenor 
of  Heber's  conduct  when  so  employed,  which,  stimulated  by  fervent 
piety,  yet  tempered  with  the  calmest  good  sense,  has  in  an  almost 
unprecedented  degree  called  forth  the  general  applause — and  this 
it  is,  this  enthusiastic  reception  of  such  a  character  by  the  age, 
which  has  induced  us  to  encourage  our  favourable  auguries,  and 
to  indulge  in  the  anticipation  of  a  wider  development  of  the 
Christian  spirit,  than  the  world  has  yet  witnessed.  We  deny  not 
that  there  are  many  dark  and  discouraging  signs, — there  is  much 
fierce,  much  ignorant  fanaticism  abroad,  but  we  are  not  inclined 
to  judge  of  the  general  temperature  of  the  religious  atmosphere 
by  these  occasional  currents  of  hot  and  pestilential  air  ;  we  must 
not  judge  of  any  sect  or  parly,  not  even  of  our  own  church,  by 
its  more  noisy  or  prominent  members,  but  by  the  general  tone  of 
the  public  sentiment,  by  the  silent  tendency  of  the  spirit  of  the  age. 
The  Yolumes  which  have  called  forth  these  remarks  contain  the 
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1>iographj  of  Reginald  Heber,  and  many  of  his  hitherto  nnputn 
lished  productions  in  prose  and  verse.  ITiey  cannot  be  expected 
to  possess  the  singular  interest  of  his  Indian  journals,  in  which  his 
own  character  was  first  exhibited,  as  it  appeared  during  the  most 
important  and  eventful  period  of  his  life  ;  and  which  had  likewise 
the  remarkable  recommendation  of  being  the  first  work  which 
Opened  the  vast  region  of  the  Eastern  empire  before  onr  eyes  in 
ft  lively  and  graphic  prospect ;  which  placed  us  in  the  midst  of  the 
wonderful  ruins,  the  mingled  races,  the  strangely- contrasted  man** 
tiers  and  habits  of  the  different  provinces  of  India;  which  de- 
scribed the  natural  scenery  and  the  wrecks  of  empires  with  the 
skill  of  the  poet, — the  state  and  condition  of  the  people  with  the 
acute  and  penetrating  (though,  perhaps,  in  some  respects,  neces-* 
sarily  hasty)  observation  of  a  philosopher ;  and  laid  the  whole  be^^ 
fore  us  in  the  vivid  language  and  the  natural,  yet  polished,  style 
of  a  scholar.  The  present  volumes  must  be  content  to  receive 
a  reflected  and  secondary  lustre  from  the  former ;  yet  to  those  who 
will  take  delight  in  tracing  the  formation  of  a  mind  in  which  they 
have  already  felt  bo  much  interest,  and  who  are  anxious  to  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  early  and  domestic  privacy  of  this  good  man,  they 
will  possess  no  slight  attractions ;  while  to  the  general  reader,  the 
observations  of  a  remarkably  intelligent  and  well-judging  mind  on 
the  public  affairs  of  a  most  eventful  period*  of  a  general  scholar 
on  the  literary  history  of  his  day,  of  a  man  of  such  undoubted 
piety  on  the  religious  state  of  the  country,  cannot  fail  to  afford 
both  amusement  and  instruction. 

We  shall  pass  rapidly  over  the  earlier  part  of  the  first  volume^ 
though  we  cannot  persuade  ourselves  altogether  to  omit  the 
striking  instances  of  that  piety  and  gentleness  of  disposition,  which 
seemed  almost  instinctive  in  his  nature.  Men  have  been  born 
artists,  or  musicians,  or  poets ;  Reginald  Heber,— we  deprecate 
miseonstruction, — seems  almost  to  have  been  born  a  Christian. 

•  He  very  early  became  sensible  of  the  necessity  and  importance  of 
|)tayer,  and  was  frequently  overheard  praying  aloud  in  his  own  room, 
when  he  little  thought  himself  within  reach  of  observation.  His 
sense  of  his  entire  dependence  upon  God,  and  of  thankfulness  for  the 
mercies  he  received,  was  deep,  and  almost  an  instinct  planted  in  his 
nature :  to  his  latest  hour,  in  joy  or  in  sorrow,  his  heart  was  ever 
lifted  up  in  thankfulness  for  the  goodness  of  his  Maker,  and  bowed  in 
resignation  under  his  chastisement ;  and  his  first  impulse,  when 
afflicted  or  rejoicing,  was  to  fall  on  his  knees  in  thanksgiving,  or  in 
intercession  for  himself  and  for  those  he  loved,  through  the  mediation 
of  his  Saviour.' 

Nor  did  this  early  religion  evaporate  in  mere  emotion  ;  it  seems 
to  have  entered  into  all  his  feelings,  and  mingled  with  all  his  prac- 
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tical  habits  of  life.  There  is  something  of  extravagance  in  the 
following  statement ;  but  an  extravagance  which  no  wise  parent 
would  not  rejoice  to  see  developing  itself  in  the  disposition  of 
bis  child. 

'  His  natural  benevolence  and  charitableness  were  fostered,  and,  as 
far  as  possible,  directed  by  his  parents.  Though  much  disliking 
cards,  he  would  occasionally,  when  at  home,  join  in  a  round  game 
with  his  young  companions,  because  it  was  the  rule  of  his  family  to 
give  the  Avinnings  to  the  poor  ;  and  he  was  always  ready  to  promote 
every  plan  which  was  suggested  for  such  an  object.  Of  his  own 
money  he  was  so  liberal,  it  w&s  found  necessary  to  sew  the  bank-notes 

fiven  him  for  his  half  years  pocket-money  at  school,  within  the  lining  of 
is  pockets,  thai  he  might  not  give  them  away  in  charity  on  the  road. 
On  one  occasion,  before  that  precaution  had  been  taken,  he  gave  all 
the  money  he  possessed  to  a  poor  man,  who  stated  that  he  was  a 
clergyman,  but  that,  having  lost  his  sight,  he  lost  his  curacy,  and  his 
means  of  subsistence.  This  person  afterwards  found  his  way  to  Mai- 
pas,  and  from  his  recognition  by  the  servant  who  had  attended  R^i- 
nald  to  school,  this  act  of  beneficence  was  made  known  to  his  parents ; 
for  of  his  own  deeds  he  never  boasted  :  and,  as  was  remarked  by  the 
old  servant  who  mentioned  the  circumstance,  **  his  left  hand  knew  not 
what  his  right  hand  did."  * — ^p.  7. 

His  inexhaustible  kindness  of  heart  may  be  traced  through  the 
whole  of  his  schoolboy  days ;  and  during  the  more  perilous  season 
of  youth,  when,  though  full  of  life  and  animation,  and  with  a  keen 
sense  of  the  humorous,  sometimes,  if  "  college  fame  speak  true," 
he  was  tempted  towards  the  dangerous  ground  of  satire,  yet 
it  was  so  evidently  the  exuberance  of  a  playful  disposition,  and  so 
little  tinged  with  gall,  as  not  in  the  least  to  weaken  the  general 
impression  produced  by  his  usual  conduct  and  demeanour. 

In  her  selection  of  the  few  anecdotes  of  this  early  period, 
his  biographer  has  shown  judgment  and  discrimination ;  per- 
haps she  would  have  consulted  the  impatient  and  fastidious  taste 
of  the  generality  of  readers,  if  she  had  exercised  the  same  self- 
denial  with  regard  to  the  Journal  of  his  Northern  Tour^  on 
which  Heber  set  forth  almost  immediately  after  he  had  ter- 
minated his  splendid  academical  career  with  his  piize  poem  of 
'  Palestine  ' — *  When  his  friends  were  glad  to  seize  this  opportu- 
nity of  removing  him  from  the  effects  of  that  admiration  which  his 
talents  excited,  and  which  they  apprehended  might,  in  time,  injure 
the  beautiful  simplicity  of  his  mind ;  an  apprehension  which, 
though  natural,  has  proved  to  have  been  unfounded.'  The  most 
valuable  results  of  this  tour  had  already  been  laid  before  the  pub- 
lic, and  received  with  general  applause,  in  the  first  volume  of  Dr. 
Clarke's  Travels ;  and  if  the  more  striking  passages  had  been 
selected  from  the  remainder,  we  must  think  3iat  the  present  work 
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would  have  gained  in  popularity :  for,  unless  in  the  case  of  very 
remote  and  rarely-visited  regions,  we  seek  in  books  of  travels  rather 
an  account  of  the  actual  state  of  things,  than  of  that  which  has  just 
passed  away,  more  particularly  in  Europe,  where  the  changes  in 
society  during  the  last  twenty  years  have  been  so  important  and  com- 
plete. Perhaps  few  works  are  less  read  than  European  travels  half 
a  century  old,  even  though  written  by  men  of  the  most  consummate 
ability,  and  in  the  most  agreeable  style.  If  published  at  the  time, 
we  doubt  not  that  the  Journal  of  this  Northern  Tour  would  have 
commanded  general  attention :  it  must  now,  however,  full  of  infor- 
mation as  it  is,  depend  for  its  interest  entirely  on  the  occasional 
descriptions  of  local  scenery,  which  are  struck  off  with  the  clear 
and  rapid  touch  of  a  poet ;  and  the  anecdotes  of  manners  and  anti- 
quities, which  occasionally  occur,  and  do  not  run  the  same  risk  of 
becoming  obsolete,  as  the  statistic  details  of  countries,  which  are 
undergoing  perpetual  change,  and  accounts  of  individuals,  most  of 
whom  have,  probably,  by  this  time,  passed  away  from  the  stage 
of  life.  From  this  part  of  the  volumes  our  extracts  will  not  be 
numerous ;  as  we  are  inclined  to  hasten  to  the  period  when  the  sub- 
ject of  our  biography  became  more  intimately  connected  with  the 
opinions  and  events  of  his  own  country,  and  the  literary  history  of  his 
day. — There  is  great  spirit  in  the  following  fragment  of  a  popular 
Danish  song, — something  of  the  old  Berserkir  vein,  which,  if  we 
admit  Sir  James  Mackintoshes  suggestion,  that  we  owe  some  of 
our  spirit  of  naval  adventure  and  prowess  to  the  blood  of  the 
northern  pirates  that  flows  in  our  veins,  might  show  that  in  war 
songs,  at  least,  our  northern  neighbours  retain  so  much  of  the 
feelings  of  their  ancestor  as,  under  more  favourable  circum- 
stances^ might  have  rendered  them  ho  unworthy  rivals. 
*  King  Christian  stood  beside  the  mast 
In  smoky  night ; 

His  falchion  fell  like  hammer  fast, 

And  brows  and  helms  asunder  brast ; 

Then  snnk  each  hostile  hull  and  mast 
In  smoky  night ; 

Fly,  fly !  they  shrieked: — what  mortal  man 

Can  strive  with  Denmark  s  Christian 
In  fight  ? 

Niels  Juel  raised  a  warrior's  cry, 
Now,  now's  the  day ! 

He  hoisted  up  the  red  flag  high. 

And  dashed  amidst  the  enemy. 

With  blow  on  blow,  and  cry  on  cry. 
Now,  noVs  the  day ! — 

And  still  they  shrieked,  "  Fly,  Sweden,  fly ! " 

When  Juel  comes,  what  streng^  shall  try 

The  fray?'  It 
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It  is  obvious  that  Mr.  Campbell  had  the  original  of  this  in  hit 
mind,  when  he  poured  out  his  grand  ballad  of  ^  Nelson  and  the 
North/ 

Heber  was  in  Russia  at  an  eventful  period — the  commence- 
ment  of  that  fierce  struggle  between  the  great  northern  powers  and 
the  man  who^  at  that  time,  it  was  little  expected  would  cause  a 
description  of  Moscow^  written  in  the  year  1805,  to  become  as 
obsolete  as  a  map  of  London  drawn  before  the  fatal  l666.  The 
reception  of  Alexander  in  his  capital,  after  the  melancholy  re- 
verses at  Austerlitz,  as  given  by  so  intelligent  an  eye^vritnestf,  is 
by  no  means  an  uninteresting  historic  statement ;  and  the  pic- 
ture of  the  court,  and  the  ceremonial  of  the  Greek  church,  is 
strikingly  characteristic  of  the  mixture  of  European  and  Asiatic, 
of  barbarous  and  civilized  manners. 

*  His  arrival  (the  emperor's)  was  perfectly  sudden  and  unexpected : 
be  was  at  Gatchina,  thirty  miles  from  hence,  before  his  setting  oat 
from  the  army  was  known,  and  arrived  in  Petersburgh  about  five  in 
the  morning :  his  first  visit  was  paid  to  the  cathedral  of  our  Lady  of 
Casan,  where  he  spent  some  time  in  prayer ;  he  then  joined  his  wife 
and  mother  at  the  palace.  The  people,  in  the  mean  time,  assembled 
in  prodigious  crowds  before  the  gate ;  and  when,  about  half-past  nine, 
he  came  out  to  inspect  the  guard,  the  whole  mob  gave  one  of  the 
most  tremendous  and  universal  shouts  which  I  ever  heard ;  they 
thronged  round  him,  kissing  his  hands,  his  boots,  and  clothes,  with  an 
enthusiasm  which  perfectly  disregarded  the  threats  and  cudgels  of 
the  police  officers.  Some  men  were  telling  their  beads  and  crossing 
themselves ;  others,  with  long  black  beards,  crying  and  blubbering 
like  children  ;  and  the  whole  scene  was  the  most  affecting  picture  of 
joy  I  ever  saw.  When  he  was  at  length  disengaged,  he  went  along 
the  line,  each  company,  as  he  passed,  giving  him  the  deep-toned  short 
cheer,  which  is  their  customary  morning  exclamation — ^Bless  you, 
Alexander  Paulovitz. 

^  The  emperor  is  not  the  only  sight  we  have  seen,  having  been  at 
court,  and  at  a  grand  religious  ceremony  of  the  Tartars.  We  have 
as  yet  only  been  to  court  as  spectators,  as  there  is  at  present  no 
English  ambassador  to  introduce  us  ;  but,  having  a  recommendation  to 
the  master  of  the  ceremonies,  he  very  kindly  gave  us  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  everything  to  the  best  advantage,  and  introduced  us  to  a 
gentleman  who  explained  their  religious  ceremonies  ;  for  all  the  levees 
and  drawing-rooms  begin  with  service  in  the  chapel.  On  our  first  en- 
trance into  the  room,  we  found  it  full  of  officers  and  foreign  ministers, 
who  ranged  themselves  in  two  lines  for  the  empress  to  pass  through 
from  the  inner  room,  folbwed  by  all  her  ladies,  to  the  chapel.  At  the 
upper  end  stood  the  senators  and  officers  of  the  state,  then  the  rest  of 
the  spectators,  and  the  lower  end  of  the  room  was  occupied  by  Cossack 
officers,  wild,  savage*looking  fellows,  whose  long  black  hair,  bare 
necks,  long   flowing  garments«  wi  crooked  ocimitars,  formed   a 
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striking  contrast  with  the  bags  and  powdered  wigs  of  the  rest  of  the 
party.  The  chapel  was  crowded,  and  the  singing  the  most  beautiful 
I  ever  heard:  no  musical  instruments  are  allowed  by  the  Greek 
Church,  and  never  was  more  delightful  harmony  produced  by  vocal 
performers.  The  effect  was  very  grand  when  the  singing  suddenly 
ceased,  and  the  vast  folding  doors  of  the  sanctuary  were  thrown  open, 
and  the  gilded  altar  and  the  priests  (who  are  all  selected  for  their 
beards  and  stature)  were  discovered  amid  a  cloud  of  incense.  During 
the  service  the  empress  stood  on  a  step  in  the  middle  of  the  aisle,  as 
no  seats  are  allowed  by  the  Greeks  in  their  churches.  But  little 
attention  was  paid  to  the  service  by  the  greater  part  of  the  audience, 
though  some  continued  praying  and  crossing  themselves  the  whole 
time.  After  the  bishop  had  given  the  final  blessing,  I  was  surprised 
to  see  the  beautiful  young  empress — for  I  really  think  her  very  much 
80 — kiss  his  hand,  which  he  returned  on  her  hand  and  cheek ;  and  his 
example  was  followed  by  the  whole  tribe  of  ecclesiastics,  a  race  of  as 
dirty  monks  as  ever  ate  salt  fish.  The  English  clergy  will,  I  fear, 
never  be  able  to  obtain  a  privilege  like  this.' — ^p.  13. 

We  must  not  omit  the  description  of  Moscow  and  the  Kremlin, 
which,  if  they  had  appeared  during  the  well-deserved  vogue 
which  was  a  short  time  ago  enjoyed  by  Segur's  brilliant  and 
poetical  description  of  the  Expedition  to  Russia,  might  have 
commanded  great  interest. 

*  We  reached  this  vast  overgrown  village,  for  I  can  compare  it  to 
nothing  else,  in  the  moonlight,  and  consequently  saw  it  to  great 
advantage ;  though  as  we  passed  along  its  broad  irregular  streets, 
we  could  not  but  observe  the  strange  mixture  of  cottages,  gardens, 
stables,  barracks,  churches,  and  palaces.  This  morning  we  have 
been  much  delighted  with  a  more  accurate  survey.  Moscow  is  situ- 
ated in  a  fine  plain,  with  the  river  Moskva  winding  through  it ;  the 
town  is  a  vast  oval,  covering  almost  as  miich  ground  as  London  and 
Westminster.  The  original  city  is  much  smaller ;  it  forms  one 
quarter  of  the  town,  under  the  name  of  Kitai-gorod,  the  city  of 
Kathay ;  it  has  preserved  this  name  from  the  time  of  the  conquest 
of  Russia  by  the  Tartars,  when  they  seized  on  the  city,  and  made 
the  Russians  quit  their  houses,  and  build  without  the  walls,  which  is 
now  called  Biel-gorod  or  the  White  Town.  Kitai-gorod  is  still  sur- 
rounded by  its  old  Tartar  wall,  with  high  brick  towers  of  a  most 
singular  construction ;  the  gates  are  ornamented  in  the  same  oriental  ' 
style,  and  several  of  the  older  churches  have  been  originally  mosques* 
But  it  is  in  the  Kremlin, or  palace-quarter,  that  the  principal  vestiges 
of  the  khans  are  displayed  ;  their  palace  still  exists  entire,  and  is  a 
most  curious  and  interesting  piece  of  antiquity.  As  I  walked  up  its 
high  staircase,  and  looked  round  on  the  terraces  and  towers,  and  the 
crescents  which  yet  remain  on  their  golden  spires,  I  could  have 
fancied  myself  the  hero  of  an  Eastern  tale,  and  expected  with  some 
impatience  to  see  the  talking-bird,  the  singing*water,  or  the  black 
slave  with  his  golden  dub.' — p.  150. 
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*  We  now  approach  the  holy  city  of  the  Kremlin,  which  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  city  by  a  vast  ditch  and  mound,  crowned  with  a  high 
brick  rampart,  which  is  garnished  with  very  tall  towers  of  a  circular 
form,  diminishing  like  pagodas,  and  surmounted  with  high  spires. 
The  breast- works  of  the  wall  are  in  a  very  singular  style,  and  seem 
to  be  intended  as  an  imitation  of  palisadoes.  The  whole  has  a  per- 
fectly eastern  air.  The  holy  gate  is  painted  red,  and  most  of  the 
churches  have  green  spires  ;  beyond  the  whole  building  is  a  cluster 
of  turrets,  spires,  and  domes.  The  famous  church  of  St  Basil, 
built  by  Solarius,  an  Italian  architect,  on  account  of  a  foolish  boast, 
is  on  the  left  hand ;  a  strange  building  of  painted  brick,  clustered 
with  seven  spires  rising  like  a  crown  one  above  another.  On  the  right 
hand  is  the  great  market,  a  fine  range  of  shops  under  regular 
arcades  and  well  disposed.  You  enter  the  holy  gate  by  a  long  narrow 
bridge  over  the  fosse ;  on  the  left  hand  is  a  noble  view  down  to  the 
river.  The  whole  covp  d'osil  much  resembled  Seringapatan,  as  repre- 
sented in  Kerr  Porter's  panorama Within  the  wall  is  a 

magnificent  area  on  the  summit  of  a  hill,  whence  is  one  of  the  finest 
views  I  ever  saw,  of  the  town,  the  river,  the  bridges,  and  of  the  sur- 
rounding country,  which  is  really  very  beautiful,  particularly  a 
wooded  range  of  hills,  called  the  Sparrow  Hills  ;  on  the  right  hand, 
in  the  Kremlin,  is  the  palace  of  the  Axchbishop ;  beyond  it  the  senate 
house  and  several  other  public  buildings  ;  on  the  left,  on  the  very 
hrow  of  the  hill,  is  a  shed  covering  some  ancient  pieces  of  Eastern 
cannon,  and  the  famous  boll  which  once  summoned  the  freemen  of 
Novogorod  the  Great.  Directly  in  front  is  the  tower  of  St.  John, 
and  behind  it  the  imperial  palace,  with  its  high  stone  staircase  and 
terrace,  and  on  each  side  the  churches  of  the  Assumption  and  St. 
Michael ;  the  one  where  the  emperors  are  crowned,  the  other  where 
they  are  buried.  Behind  this  again,  and  on  the  very  termination  of 
the  triangular  hill,  is  the  ancient  palace  of  the  czars,  now  the  treasury. 
The  whole  together  forms  a  wonderful  group,  of  which  the  Musco- 
vites have  reason  to  boast.' 

Conceive  all  this  lighted  up  with  the  conflagration  of  the  city, 
the  whole  scene  below  bursting  out  with  fires,  rushing  and  roaring 
from  all  quarters ;  the  victorious  French  army  pent  in  and 
hemmed  round  in  a  circle  of  fire,  like  wild  beasts  in  an  oriental 
hunt,  and  the  mightiest  of  all,  the  Royal  Lion  himself  at  bay, 
and  obliged  to  dash  for  his  life,  as  he  is  described  by  Segur, 
through  the  environing  flames. 

There  is  much  curious  matter  in  the  account  of  the  southern 
provinces  of  the  Russian  empire,  where,  on  the  confines  of  civi- 
lization, Heber  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  manners  and 
usages  of  the  descendants  of  those  famous  Scythian  tribes,  which 
are  so  picturesquely  and  faithfully  described  by  Herodotus,  and 
making,  as  it  were,  their  brilliant  and  rapid  inroads  into  the 
domain  of  history,  bear  with  them  a  sort  of  life  and  excitement 
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singularly  captlvatiDg  to  the  mind  of  a  scholar  and  a  poet.  The 
interest  thus  excited  was,  in  later  life,  expanded  into  a  History  of 
the  Cossacks,  printed  at  the  close  of  the  first  volume  of  the  pre- 
sent work,  which,  though  imperfect  and  unfinished,  we  are  in- 
clined to  consider  of  no  ordinary  value.  The  dulness  of  an 
antiquarian  dissertation  is  happily  enlivened  by  that  vivid  descrip- 
tion of  manners,  and  familiarity  with  all  the  incidents  of  the  wan- 
dering pastoral  life,  which  could  not  be  acquired  except  by  one 
who  had  personally  visited  their  tents  ;  while  the  master-mind  of 
the  scholar,  having  completely  at  its  command  the  entire  range  of 
classical  history,  unites  the  whole  into  a  clear  and  distinct  narrative, 
(though  perhaps  on  a  subject  not  of  itself  likely  to  be  very  popu- 
lar,) and  oflFers  one  of  the  few  models  which  we  possess  of  histori- 
cal dissertation,  in  which  profound  and  extensive  information  is 
quickened  with  poetic  vivacity  of  style — a  form  of  composition  in 
which  we  are  in  general  excelled  by  our  continental  neighbours;  for 
our  brilliant  and  lively  writers  are  in  general  somewhat  superficial, 
while  our  more  profound  scholars  move  heavily  along  under  the 
weight  of  their  learning,  and,  content  with  the  intrinsic  value  of 
their  commodities,  disdain  to  tempt  the  reader  by  disposing  them 
in  an  attractive  form.  Hence  what  we  cannot  but  consider  a 
vulgar  prejudice, — the  general  impression  that  popular  writers 
cannot  be  profound,  and  that^profound  writers  cannot  be  popular. 
We  suspect  the  fault  to  lie  rather  in  the  writers  than  in  the 
public  mind  ;  and  that  there  are  really  few  subjects  which,  taken 
up  by  one  who  is  at  the  same  time  master  of  his  materials 
and  of  the  philosophy  of  writing,  might  not  be  presented  in 
such  a  form  as  to  make  at  once  a  strong,  a  distinct,  and  a  last- 
ing impression  on  the  reader.  This  is  the  more  necessary  now, 
that  the  sphere  of  knowledge  is  daily  extending :  it  is  not  in 
the  present  day  so  difficult  to  get  information  as  to  retain  it ;  and 
a  vivid  and  striking  manner  of  placing  truth  before  us,  not  only 
finds  us  more  ready  to  welcome  it,  but,  united  with  a  clear  and 
happy  arrangement,  which  is  a  main  essential  to  such  an  elo- 
quence of  style,  furnishes  a  sort  of  legitimate  technical  memory, 
which  of  itself  assists  in  placing  at  our  command  that  which 
otherwise  we  have  the  doubly  laborious  process  of  learning  and 
incorporating  with  our  recollections. — We  have  ventured  on  this 
short  digression  on  account  of*  the  importance  of  the  subject  at 
this  present  period,  now  that  so  many  and,  in  some  cases,  such 
successful  attempts  are  made  to  communicate  extensive  infor- 
mation in  a  popular  form.  To  write  strikingly,  so  as  forcibly 
to  arrest  the  mind  of  the  reader,  and  to  fix  deeply  the  more 
leading  facts  which  we  would  impart,  is  not  only  the  province 
of  the  writer  of  romance  or  of  the  poet, — it  is  compatible  with 
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the  grave  dignity  of  the  historian^  and  even  with  the  cool  prer 
cision  of  a  philosopher.  A  masterly  French  writer,  who  has  per- 
haps more  extensive  acquaintance  with  our  literature  than  has 
usually  fallen  to  the  lot  of  his  countrymen,  in  no  unfriendly  spirit 
brings  the  following  charge  against  us,  which,  if  we  are  not  in- 
clined absolutely  to  admit  its  justice,  we  must  allow,  we  fear, 
to  possess  a  considerable  tinge  of  truth. 

^  II  n'y  a  personne  qui  ne  dise  que  ies  Anglais  sent  peu  habiles  k 
composer  un  livre,  k  le  composer  rationellement  et  artistement  tont 
ensemble,  k  en  distribuer  Ies  parties,  k  en  r^gler  1  ex^ution  de  mani^re 
k  frapper  Timagination  du  lecteur  par  cette  perfection  de  I'art,  de  la 
forme,  qui  aspire  surtout  k  satisfaire  rintelligence.  Ce  cdt^  purement 
intellectual  des  oeuvres  de  i'esprit  est  le  c^t^  faible  des  ^crivains  An- 
glais ;  tandis  quails  excellent  k  convaincre  par  la  clart^  d 'exposition, 
par  le  retour  frequent  des  m^mes  ideas,  par  ievidence  du  bon  sens, 
dans  tous  Ies  moyens  enfin  d'amener  Ies  effets  pratiques.'  * 

We  return  to  Heber.  His  comic  vein  we  have  already  noticed ; 
but  we  cannot  quite  pass  over  this  subject  without  making  some 
extracts  from  a  letter  evidently  written  by  one  who  knew  him  well, 
in  which  we  find  a  very  graphic  description  of  his  person  and 
manner  when  at  Oxford,  and  some  very  amusing  instances  of  his 
humorous  turn. 

*  He  never  looked  up  at  his  hearers  (one  of  the  few  things,  by  the 
bye,  which  I  could  have  wished  altered  in  him  in  after  kfe,  for  be 
retained  the  habit,)  but,  with  his  eyes  downcast  and  fixed,  poured  forth 
in  a  measured  intonation,  which  from  him  became  fashionable,  stores 
of  every  age  ;  the  old  romances  ;  Spenser ;  some  of  our  earlier  prose 
writers  ;  of  Scott's  published  works  ;  or  verses  of  his  own-' 

The  following  burlesque  imitation  of  the  old  Fabliaux,  to 
those  who  are  acquainted  with  their  style,  will  appear  singularly 
happy,  struck  ofl^  as  the  biographer's  correspondent  declares, 
almost  extemporaneously. 

Icy  commence  le  Romaunt  du  Grand  Roy  Pantagruelk. 
Yt  is  a  kynge  both  fyne  and  felle, 
L«KoyMmede    That  hyght  Sir  Claudyus  Pantagruelle  ;— 
The  fynest  and  fellest  more  or  less 
Of  all  the  kynges  in  Heathenesse. 
That  Syre  was  Soudan  of  Surrye, 
Of  ^strick  and  of  Cappadocie ; 
His  Eme  was  Lorde  I  understonde. 
Of  all  Carthage  and  of  Boehman  Londe. 

S^'Se'tfn'S;    ^^X  I>"*^^«  t*»a^  ^^'^^  «««  ^P^hte 
boon*  ubie  ^t    Served  him  by  daie  and  by  nighte. 
ch«» J  ^^^        Thereto  he  made  him  a  lothely  messe, 
Everie  morning  more  or  lesse, 

*  Guixot,  Court  d'Histoiie  Modeme. 
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A  manne  childe  of  vii  yere  age, 

Thereof  he  seathed  his  pottage. 

Everie  knight  who  went  that  waye 

His  nose  and  ears  was  fain  to  paye, 

Sothely  as  the  Romaunts  telle, 

For  the  Dyner  of  Pantagruelle.  «t  eatoyt  digne 

In  all  the  londes  of  Ethiopee,  '^^' 

Was  ne  so  worthy  a  kynge  as  hee. 

And  80  the  Romaunt  of  the  *  purple  faucon'  goes  gossipping 

His  Ladye  that  hyghte  Cecilee, 

And  thereto  sange  shee 

Alle  into  Grekish,  as  shee  colde  best ; — 

Lambeth,  Sadeck,  Apocatest 

Namely,  "  My  love  yf  thou  wouldest  wynne 

Bring  with  thee  a  purple  faucon  ynne." 

The  second  fytte,  like  its  prototypes  of  ancient  fame,  almost 
rises  into  poetry. 

Icy  commence  le  ii  Chant  du  bon  Roy  PatUagruelie. 
Lysten  Lordynges  to  the  tale 
Of  Pantagruelle  and  hys  travayle ; 
He  through  many  a  lande  has  gone, 
Pantagruelle  hymself  alone : 
Many  a  hylle  most  hyghe  has  dome, 
Many  a  broade  rivere  has  swome. 
He  paste  through  Carthage  and  Picardie,       *••  ▼oTi««. 
Babylon,  Scotland,  and  Italie ; 
And  asked  of  alle  as  yt  befelle, 
Bat  of  no  adventure  herde  he  telle. 
Till  after  many  a  wearie  daye, 
Lyghtly  he  came  to  a  foreste  graye : 
Manie  an  auncient  oke  did  growe, 
Doddered  and  fringed  with  mysletoe ; 
Manie  an  ashe  of  paly  hue 

Whygpered  in  eyerie  breeze  that  blew.  piulSSSie^ 

Pantagruelle  bath  swome  byMahoune, 
Bye  Termagaunt  and  by  Abadoune, 
Bye  Venus,  that  was  so  stern  and  $trongei 
And  Apollin  with  homes  longe. 
And  other  fiends  of  Maumetrye, 
That  the  ende  of  that  foreste  he  would  see. 
Lysten  Lordynges  the  soothe  I  tell ;  JtaST**** 

Nothing  was  true  that  here  befelle, 
But  all  the  okes  that  flourished  so  free> 
Flourished  only  in  grammarie. 
In  that  same  foreste  nothing  grewe 
But  broad  and  darke  the  boughes  of  yew ; 
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Sothely  I  tell  you  and  indede 

There  was  many  a  \vicked  weede  ; 

There  was  the  wolf-bane  greene  and  highe, 

Whoso  smelleth  the  same  shall  die, 

And  the  long  grasse  with  poyson  mixed — 

Adders  coyled  and  hyssed  betwixt. 

Yn  that  same  chace  myghte  noe  man  hear 

Hunter  or  horn  or  hounde  or  deer  ; 

Neither  dared  in  that  wood  to  goe 

Coney  or  martin,  or  bare  or  doe. 

Nor  on  the  shawe  the  byrdes  gay, 

Starling,  cuckoo,  or  popynjay ; 

But  gryphon  fanged  and  bristled  boare, 

Gnarred  and  foamed  his  way  before, 

And  the  beaste  who  can  falsely  weepe, 

Crocodilus,  was  here  goode  chepe  ; 

Satyr  and  leopard  and  tygris, 

Bloi)dy  Camelopardalys, 

And  every  make  of  beastys  bolde, 

Nestled  and  roared  in  that  their  holde.  &c.  &c« 
This  is  indeed,  in  the  words  of  the  writer,  *  what  none  but  quick 
and  clever  men  can  write — ^very  good  nonsense.'  We  can  per- 
fectly understand  the  reception  of  his  jeux  d'esprit^  in  the  grave 
pages  of  a  certain  ancient  magazine,  in  which  he  occasionallj 
corresponded  with  himself,  keeping  himself  down  to  die  dulness 
of  his  model,  to  the  infinite  amusement  of  the  few  who  were  in 
the  secret ;  and  *  The  Solemn  Enquiry  from  Clericus  Leices- 
trensis,  into  the  remedy  for  the  devastations  of  an  insect,  which 
peculiarly  attacked  spinach — the  evil,  the  remedy,  and  the  insect 
being   all   equally  imaginary ;'  and   even   the  reception   of  the 

sonnet  on  the  death  of  Lieutenant  Philip  V ,  who  was  killed 

at  the  storming  of  Fort  Muzzaboo  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  which 
ended — 

And  Marathon  shall  yield  to  Muzzaboo — 
scarcely  transcends  our  notion  of  the  easy  faith  of  that  venerable 
journal.     But  that  Sylvanus  Urban  should  receive  five  pounds 

froni  the  uncle  of  a  real  Simon  Pure,  an  actual  Philip  V j  in 

return  for  this  glowing  eulogium  on  his  lost  nephew's  valour,  we 
confess  does  somewhat  stagger  our  belief. 

*  His  powers  of  imitation  and  of  humour,*  proceeds  our  amusing 
correspondent,  *  were  not  confined  to  his  own  language.  Once,  as 
Reginald  was  on  his  way  from  Oxford,  he  stopped  at  the  Hen  and 
Chickens,  at  Birmingham,  in  order  to  take  a  coach  thence  on  the 
following  morning.  There  happened  to  be  in  the  inn  a  ball,  which 
not  only  assembled  persons  from  a  distance,  who  consequently  bad 
engaged  all  the  beds,  but  kept  up  such  a  noise  throughout  the  night, 
that  he  could  scarcely  sleep  even  in  his  sittbg-room.    He  employed 
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and  amused  himself,  therefore,  in  writing  in  Homeric  verse  a  descrip« 
tion  of  his  situation:  annexing  a  translation,  after  the  manner  of 
Clarke,  and  subjoining  the  usual  proportion  of  notes,  he  sent  it  to 
Lord  Ebrington,  then  at  Brazennose  College,  who  kindly  gave  me  a 
copy ;  and  he  fiilly  permits  you  to  insert  it.  It  shows  to  equal  advan- 
tage Reginald's  scholarship  and  his  humour. 

*  510*  fl  TTOTTOi  9)  fMya  vevOof  oioivopuf  Baaerai  ayipi^ 

o<wr6§  £t;xTi/xevov  «ror  EirepxofjLsvo^  WToXieOpov, 
m  xkeiynv  Ai/Xioiv,  vi  B«X<rrova,  m  B^SjUrip^apbov 
XaX^^ooroXiv,  (ptXov  oixov  ayavopos  Hfaiffroio* 
xoi  T0T6  So)  pteyoXajv  ewiT^Set/ot/Jtv  kopmv, 

*  Pro  Deos  !  certe  magnus  dolor  peregrino  erit  viro 
Quicunque  bene-habitatam  aliquando  adveniens  civitatem 
Aut  nobilem  Lyciam,  aut  Bilstonem,  aut  Bremichamum 
-^ris-civitatem,  charam  domum  ob  virtutem-mirabilis  Vulcani. 
Et  tunc  quidem  magnum  cum-studio-parant  festum 

NoT^. 
*V.  510.  Ohotwopt^  avhpt,  Quis  fuit  ille  peregrinus  non  adhuc  satis 
constat.  Herculem  Scholiastes,  Thesea  alii  intelligunt.  Non  anim- 
advertere  scilicet  boni  interpretes  de  seipso  Poetam  hsec  loqui, 
quem  Poetam  laspida  fuisse  Anglo-Fhoenicem  infra  demonstravi: 
Excurs.  i.,  V.  17,  hujus  libri.  Et  tamen  cl.  Turnebo  Moses  his 
versibus  innui  videtur :  quam  vere,  judicent  alii. 

*  V.  512.     Ubinam  sit  ilia  Lycia  mihi  haeret  aqua.     Lyciam  Asiaticam 

faciunt  vet.  Schol. ;  ubsurde :  de  Anglicanis  enim  civitatibus  agitur, 
neque  inoXieOpov  Lycia.  AevKrjv  Hemsterhusius  legit,  nuUis 
annuentibus  Codd.  Nescio  an  a  lupis  nomen  habens,  nunc  etiam 
ore  vernaculari  Wolverhampton  audit.  De  Bilstone  et  Bremichamo 
etiam  in  celeberrimo  Jacobo  Thomsono  Bremicham  invenimus  : 
Thy  thundering  pavement,  Bremicham. 

*  V.  514.  Non  hospitalem,  ut  videtur,  festum  para  vere  Bremichamenses, 

exclusum  enim  fuisse  advenam  satis  constat.  Ergo  Bonse  Dese 
tunc  agi  sacra  Clarkius  existimat :  falso ;  istiusmodi  enim  sacris 
omnes  excludebantur  viri,  et  tamen,  v.  518.  avepe^  evKoviep-re^  m^ 
venimus.  Ut  obscoense  essent  saltationes,  monente  Abreschio,  vix 
crederem,  etsi  nudis  mamillis  exilique  veste  saltasse  puellas  ab 
omnibus  fere  accepimus.  Talia  vocant  festa  Galli,  ^^  bal  pare." 
Anglice,  "  an  aiSfiJemblg." 

*  TfXTOver  ay6poJ7roi^  /xgya  'ffXouffioiy  ois  fxaXa  vaoh 
yjx'Kxos  evi  fAsyapoiffi  Qio^  xai  y^vaov  gScuxe* 
e»d'  apa  vatvvuxioiai  %opois  rep7rov<Ti  (pikov  Kinp 
xovpat  et/^ft/voi  re,  xat  anp^s  Buxoyisvrss' 
a^ioy^s  i/7rep9s  voiwv  yivsrai  f^sya^y  iU  yap  CMo^ror 
(Txipr^f  7ro\K'  vitejv^  xviaon  S'  eis  ovpavov  loxcr 
EX  Sg  "Kvpcay  yjsBTai  yXvxspov  t^iKos  fie  (jvpiyyarp* 
aXX*  0  ^6ivo5"  Eve^St  xadil^srat  axwfABvos  xiop, 
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h(pp09  asixsXift;  xXivdair,  xeveip  re  rpa^ii^rif 

X,  T.  X, 

*  Pabri  viri,  multum  divites,  quibus  valde  omnibtis 
Ms  in  sedibus  Deus  (Vulcanus  sc.)  et  anrnm  dedit. 
Inde  ergo  per-totam-noctem-durantibos  choris  delectant 

suum  cor 
Virgines  bene  cincts,  et  yiri  pulchro-modo-pulveruleati  x 
(sc.  pulveromm  habentes  capu£) 
Motus  sub  pedibus  fit  maguus,  bene  vero  unusquisque 
Salit,  multum  sudans,  odor  vero  nidoris  ad  coelum  ascendit 
Lyrarum  vero  effunditur  dulcis  sonus  aut  tibiarum — 
Advena  yero  infra  sedet  dolore-affectus  cor 
Sedili  inhonesto  reclinans,  vacudque  mensft, 
Labris  neque  cibum  habens,  nee  oculis  somnum,  &c. 

*  y.  518.  avepe9  €vicoptevrt9,  De  barbarico  capitis  omatu  tantom 
innotuit  ut  tritum  fortasse  et  tenue  argumentum  videar  aggres- 
sus ;  oW  6/Au)9  eipijaerai,  Noscant  juniores  quod  inter  plurimas 
barbarorum  gentes  Hottentotas  sc.  et  Caffros  et  Anglos  mos  erat 
patrius,  lardo,  nidore  ursarum  et  similibus,  coUinere  cnnes,  et  deinde 

'  albo  quodam  pulvere  conspergere  et  conserere.  evtcovteme^f  OalUce, 
"  bien  poudr^."    Anglice,  •*  hiellipoiDtfetetf/' 

*  V.  522.  Non  in  infernis  regrionibus,  ut  insomniavit  bonus  vir,  editor 

Glasguensis,  at  inferiori  camer&,  pedibusque  saltantium  subject! 

*  V.  524.  Observandum  est,  quam  mirft  arte  Poeta  sui  viatoris  patrium 

innuit  pudorem.  Si  nempe  Scotus  fuisset  Hibemusre,  mirum  esset 
ne  innate  fretus  audacill,  Anglice  ''  importing  a  faa/'  coenam 
sibi,  et  gratis,  comparasset.  Cum  vero  et  Anglus  sit  et  inffe&ui 
pudoris  puer,  manet  immotus  fiaivofi€po9  irep  dum  empto  tardoque 
cOquorum  auxilio  sibi  cibus  paratur.  De  Anglorum  modestill  vide 
cl.  Marklandum  ad  hunc  locum.' 

Heber  is  not  the  only  scholar  in  whom  the  University  of 
Oxford  prides  herself,  who  has  amused  an  idle  hour  in  adapting 
Homeric  language  to  modern  incidents.  Were  it  not  forbidden 
to  violate  the  sanctity  of  a  private  press,  our  readers  might  be 
amused  with  a  parallel  specimen  of  the  success  with  which  one  of 
the  strongest  and  most  accomplished  minds  of  our  times  has 
indulged  in  this  amusing  play  of  scholarship.  The  verses  of  the 
noble  person  to  whom  we  allude,  certainly  in  correctness,  we 
think  also  in  elegance  and  the  happy  comic  ease  with  which 
Homeric  words  are  adapted  to  modern  ideas,  would  bear  the 
palm  ;  the  drollery  of  Heber's  jeu  d'esprit  lies  rather  in  the  Latin 
translation  and  the  notes,  in  which  the  style  of  Clarke's  Homer 
(and  with  Clarke's  Homer  what  schoolboy  is  not  familiar?)  is 
kept  up  with  such  solemn  mock  gravity. 

We  pass  to  higher  matters :  the  life  of  Heber,  when^  having 
V       .  married 
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married  and  accepted  the  family  living  of  Hodnet  in  Shropshire^ 
he  commenced,  in  a  more  obscure  sphere,  that  career  of  profes- 
sional usefulness,  which  was  terminated  on  a  scene  so  much  more 
public  and  important.  It  is  a  picture  which  is  strikingly  charac-- 
teristic  of  that  which  distinguishes  the  English  church  from  the 
ecclesiastical  establishments  of  all  other  countries,  both  Roman 
Catholic  and  Protestant,-^that  of  a  man,  by  his  connexions  and 
friendships  standing  on  an  equality  with  the  landed  aristocracy  of 
the  country ;  by  his  abilities  exercising  an  influence  over  the  litera* 
ture  of  his  age ;  yet  at  the  same  time  discharging  the  humblest 
duties  of  a  village  pastor,  in  a  remote  province,  with  conscientious 
and  exemplary  assiduity.  In  most  other  countries  these  important 
offices  have  been  left  to  an  inferior  class  of  the  clerical  body — 
men  not  seldom  of  primitive  and  apostolic  piety  ;  but  in  acquire*^ 
ments,  connexions,  and  habits  of  life,  far  nearer  to  the  peasants 
among  whom  they  lived,  than  to  the  highly-born  or  highly** 
educated  of  the  land.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  church  the  well- 
born usually  took  at  once  their  station  in  the  high  places  of  the 
ecclesiastical  order,  to  which  great  abilities  raised  many  of  hum*- 
bier  birth  ;  the  scholars  were  found  either  in  the  universities  or 
the  monasteries.  In  Protestant  countries,  it  is  by  no  means  so 
usual  for  men  of  rank,  or  connexion,  or  high  abilities,  to  devote 
themselves  to  the  clerical  function.  We  will  not  pretend  to  say 
of  the  English  church,  with  regard  to  Heber, 

Sparta  hath  many  a  worthier  son  than  he  : 
few,  probably,  can  approach  to  his  standard;  but  still  there 
are  many  who  live  and  die  in  no  loftier  station  than  that  of  the 
parochial  clergy,  perhaps  in  very  obscure  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
who  are  of  the  same  class,  gentlemen  by  birth^  scholars  in  the 
highest  sense,  and  whose  minds,  instead  of  sinking  into  sloth 
and  inactivity — the  great  danger,  when  they  are  so  much  above 
the  intellectual  level  around  them — keep  up  with  the  advancing 
spirit  of  the  age.  We  are  far  from  giving  this  as  the  general 
character  of  the  clerical  body,  which,  of  course,  must  be  formed 
from  men  of  far  more  ordinary  station  and  acquirements,  and 
which,  therefore,  will  move  slowly  in  the  wake  of  general  improve- 
ment; will  present  a  resolute,  some  may  be  inclined  to  say, 
bigoted  resistance  to  all  innovation ;  and  can  scarcely,  occupied 
as  they  are  with  professional  duties,  in  retired  situations,  where 
books  are  few,  even  in  this  age  of  book-societies,  keep  pace  with 
the  rapid  development  of  literature  and  knowledge.  Still,  though 
such  men  are,  undoubtedly,  exceptions  to  the  general  character  of 
the  clerical  body,  they  are,  we  are  persuaded,  by  no  means  rare 
or  uncommon  ;  where  they  exist  they  are  of  the  highest  utility, 
as  giving  a  better,  and  at  once  a  more  intellectual  and  moral  tone 
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to  the  society  in  which  they  move ;  and  raising  the  clerical  profes- 
sion generally  in  the  estimation  of  the  better  order.  On  the 
other  handy  connected,  as  they  sometimes  are,  with  the  landed 
proprietors,  or  at  least  on  a  level  with  them^  as  gentlemen  and 
men  of  education,  their  intercourse  with  the  poor  in  the  zealous 
discharge  of  their  functions  may  tend  to  keep  up  that  kindly 
feeling  between  the  two  classes,  now  unhappily  in  so  many  cases 
dying  away,  under  the  baneful  influence  of  pauperism,  which,  by 
a  new  and  almost  more  degrading  and  pernicious  villainage,  is  at 
once  attaching  the  labourer  to  the  soil,  and  disconnecting  him 
from  all  feelings  towards  the  landed  proprietor,  but  those  of  oppo- 
site and  conflicting  interests. 

Heber,  while  he  was  laboriously  ofiiciating  among  the  peasants 
of  Hodnet,  was  at  the  same  time  cultivating  his  own  literaiy 
tastes,  enlargiug  his  stores  of  theological  knowledge,  and  keeping 
up  a  lively  and  constant  interest  in  all  that  related  to  the  religion, 
the  politics,  and  the  literature  of  his  day.  His  correspondence 
was  evidently  not  intended  to  meet  the  light;  but  written  to 
friends,  many  of  whom  mingled  actively  in  the  busy  world,  and 
alive  with  his  habitual  animation,  it  cannot  fail  to  furnish  many 
interesting  details  and  anecdotes^  which  will  be  invaluable  to  the 
lovers  of  literary  gossip,  and  even  may  admit  the  profane,  in 
some  degree,  into  the  secret  mysteries  of  the  Quarterly  Remew. 
We  shall  proceed  to  select  some  of  the  most  characteristic 
passages,  which  will  show  at  once  the  share  which  Heber  took 
in  the  literary  pursuits  of  his  day,  his  general  occupations,  and 
his  sentiments  on  important  religious,  civil,  or  literary  questions. 
His  active  mind  and  quiet  feelings  are  well  developed  in  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  a  letter  to  Mr.  Thornton : — 

^  1  feel  myself  obliged  to  tell  you  that  I  have  been  really  prcnsod 
hard  during  the  last  month  with  different  reasons  for  writing.  I  have 
had  an  infirmary  sermon,  a  long  article  for  a  review,  and  am  no<v 
engaged  in  a  charity  sermon,  besides  the  weekly  demand  for  serm^as 
in  my  own  parish,  and  the  almast  daily  calls  of  parochial  duty:  aor 
am  1  idle  in  other  pursuits ;  for  I  read  Plato,  and  am,  though  slowly, 
making  progress  in  a  poem,  whicb,  if  it  does  not  miscarry,  will  be 
longer  than  any  of  my  preceding  ones :  it  is,  however,  but  too  pro- 
bable that  when  my  summer  rambles  and  hedge-row  walks  are 
stopped  by  sleet  and  mire,  I  shall,  as  has  been  generally  the  case,  find 
my  Pegasus  in  a  *'  Slough  of  Despond:'*  nor  are  my  labours  as  a 
clergyman  such  as  to  make  me  find  it  altogether  play.  Do  not  think» 
however,  that  I  fancy  myself  anything  but  what  I  am,  in  truth,  a 
prosperous  man,  who  has  unremitted  causes  of  gratitude,  and  whose 
principal  apprehension  ought  to  be  that  he  has  a  greater  share  of 
earthly  happiness  than  he  knows  how  to  manage.  I  only  mention 
the»e  Httle  drawbacks  to  remind  you  of  the  rwvel  remark  of  our  friend 
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B,— Ah !  Mr.  ThomtoD,  perfect  happiness  is  not  the  lot  of  roan. 
That  you  have  as  much  as  is  good  for  your  eternal  interests,  and  that 
my  giatitude  may  increase  daily  for  the  great  share  of  quiet  and  pros- 
perity with  which  I  am  blessed,  is  my  earnest  prayer,  and  I  thmk  I 
may  add,  my  hope/ 

The  literary  schemes  of  Heber,  as  might  be  expected  from 
such  a  mind,  teemed  with  the  greatest  rapidity,  and  many,  of 
course,  never  ripened  into  perfection.  We  find  him  meditating 
poems,  reviews,  theological  work§  of  great  extent  and  labour.  If 
we  should  endeavour  to  arrange  these  various  visions  of  usefulness, 
and  present  them  in  systematic  order,  we  should  by  no  means  give 
a  just  picture  of  the  mind  in  which  they  originated;  which,  how- 
ever conscious  of  its  strength,  did  not  set  forth  deliberately  to 
march,  like  Kehama,  along  eight  roads  at  once,  to  the  temple  of 
Fame ;  but  rather,  as  new  subjects  of  interest  arose,  started 
aside  from  the  objects  which  he  had  before  selected,  and  to  which 
he  returned  with  new  zeal  after  these  excursions.  To  follow  the 
course  of  the  book,  therefore,  fio\vpver  it  may  give  our  observa- 
tions an  appearance  of  disorder,  will  be  the  best  means  of  follow- 
ing the  mmd  of  the  subject ;  and  we  shall  enjoy  the  pleasant 
privilege  of  ranging  '  from  grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to  severe.' 

Heber  early  meditated  the  volume  of  hymns,  which  has  been 
already  noticed  in  our  journal ;  there  are  some  observations,  how- 
ever, which  develop  a  common  sentiment  so  much  more  forcibly 
than  we  remember  to  have  seen  it  expressed  before,  and  as  coming 
from  a  man  of  such  undoubted  piety,  may  carry  so  much  weight 
where  such  remonstrances  are  most  wanted,  that  we  are  desirous 
of  giving  them  the  greatest  publicity  : — 

*  In  one  respect,  at  least,  he  (the  author)  hopes  the  following  poems 
will  not  be  found  reprehensible ;  no  fulsome  or  indecorous  language 
has  been  knowingly  adopted ;  no  erotic  addresses  to  Him  whom  no 
unclean  lips  can  approach;  no* allegory  ill  understood,  and  worse 
applied.  It  is  not  enough,  in  his  opinion,  to  object  to  such  expressions 
that  they  are  fanatical ;  they  are  positively  profane.  When  our 
Saviour  was  on  earth,  and  in  great  humility  conversant  with  mankind; 
when  he  sate  at  the  table  and  washed  the  feet  and  healed  the  diseases 
of  his  creatures,  yet  did  not  his  disciples  give  him  any  more  familiar 
name  than  Master  or  Lord.  And  now,  at  the  right  hand  of  his 
Father  s  Majesty,  shall  we  address  Him  with  ditties  of  embraces  and 
passion,  or  in  language  which  it  would  be  disgraceful  in  an  earthly 
sovereign  to  endure  ?  Such  expressions,  it  is  said,  are  taken  from 
the  Scripture ;  but  even  if  the  original  application,  which  is  often 
doubtful,  were  clearly  and  unequivocally  ascertmned,  yet,  though  the 
collective  Christian  church  may  be  very  properly  personified  as  the 
spouse  of  Christ,  an  application  of  such  language  to  Christian  be- 
lievers is  as  dangerous  as  it  is  absurd  and  unauthorized.  Nor  is  it 
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going  too  fiiT  to  atsi^rt,  that  th#  brutiUitlM  of  a  oommon  swearer  ^uk 
hardly  bring  religion  into  more  contempt  or  more  scandalously  pro* 
£sine  the  name  which  is  above  every  name  in  heaven  and  earth,  than 
certain  epithets  applied  to  Ghrist  in  some  of  our  popular  ooliectiont  of 
religious  poetry.' 

Among  hb  j;>oetic  schemes,  M^hicfa  appear  to  have  a^brded  a 
splendid  promisei  we  are  inclined  to  wisn  that  he  had  followed  up 
one,  of  whidi  he  gives  a  brief  oottine  in  a  tetter  to  Mr.  Thornton^ 
and  for  which  we  Would  gladly  have  sacrificed  the  whole  of  the 
M orte  d'  Arthur,  among  the  least  successful,  we  think,  of  his 
poetical  attempts ;  or  even  the  unfinished  Masque  of  Guendolen. 
The  former  wantd  the  stirring  life  of  romance  i  the  fiiocy  of  the 
latter  is  deficient  in  ease  ai^d  tightness.  Indeed  the  genins  of 
Heb^r  seems  to  have  been  suited  to  moral  or  didactic,  rather  than 
to  tragic  or  narrative  poetry.  He  is  graceful,  correct,  fidl,  harmo* 
nious,  eloquent,  but  neither  daring,  passionate,  kiventive,  nor,  in 
the  highest  sense,  imaginative.  He  would  have  had  ample  scope 
for  the  poetical  qualities  which  he  possessed,  and  have  less  needled 
those  to  which,  from  all  his  extant  compositions  in  ver^e,  he  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  entitled,  if  he  had  devoted  himself  to  the 
completion  of  a  plan  suggested  in  the  sketch  to  which  we  allude, 

'  Apropos  of  Persia  and  Russia, — I  have  teen  at  different  times, 
during  the  summer,  projecting  a  half  religious,  half  descriptive  poem, 
to  be  called  The  Desert,  giving  an  account  of  die  wilder  features  of 
nature  as  displayed  in  different  latitudes.  Much  miglit  b^  add  about 
the  steppes,  which  we  ourselves  have  traversed,  alid  &e  fine  Woods  of 
Oesterdal  and  Dovre;  and  Bruce  affords  some  noble  painting  of  the 
wildness  of  tropcal  climates.  Ote  migh^  too,  ittd-Oossadu,  Lap* 
landors,  Arabs,^  Mohawks,  and  Israelites,  as  ttovui^  dbfecta  in  the 
picture,  in  their  several  compartmenta,  and  describe  tfa»  hand  of 
Frovidieflice  as  displayed  in  the  soj^rt  and  comfort  of  eadu  IVhat 
will  come  of  it,  l^as  y^t,  hardly  knjw.' 

In  the  disputes  wtioh  (^traclod  tbeChtirch  of  Sogland,  Heber 
seems  at  first  tainne  takea-bia  stand  on  neutral  groimd  f  and  fcvy 
the  genend  Mspectforiuataknts,  and  the  wnifbnn  «aavi^  WJua 
temper  and  hia  ddtntanoury  to  hshre,  (isi  agreal  degrio^  Mcapod 
that  wkkfa  is  ofton  ihe  poftioli  of  the  mora  candid^  and  Bsodia^ 
in  such  affi^ys^^^the  hostiiity  of  i>othi  Hb  praeAce  land  Mb 
opinions  were  aiikn  nntinged  by  the  digest  austerity* 
'  Altiiough  his  mind  waia  dtoply  imlAied  whh  ti^oas  feelings,  he 
consider^  a  moderate  paxtic^tion  in  what  are  nsuany  tailed  *«  woildly 
amusements,"  as  allowable  and  faiamelees.  .  .  •  •  He  thought 
that  the  atrictnessi  which  jnadD  no  distfn^faon  btlwaen  thlnga  blame- 
able  onljr  in  their  abua^t  and  prac^ioea  which  were  reatty  immoral, 
was  prejudicial  t»  the  infijoreata  dl  tru^  niligion«  and  on  tins  johx  hia 
opinion  remained  unchanflOBd  to  the  last,^ 
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The  genile  and  amiable  mind  of  Heber  shrunk  (torn  all  opinions 
repugnant  to  the  universal  benignity  and  goodness  of  the  Deitji 
We  find  here  an  interesting  letter  on  a  pamphlet,  which  is 
circulated  to  a  great  extent,  and  enjoys  unlimited  popularity 
among  a  peculiar  class  of  r^^rs, — ^the  Force  of  Truth,  by  the 
late  Thomas  Scott.  The  sum  and  substance  of  this  work,  which 
IS  written  with  great  earnestness  and  sincerity,  is  that,  after  passing 
through  various  vicissitudes  qf  belief,  the  author  at  length  em- 
braced, and  adhered  to  the  end  of  his  life  to,  those  views  which 
are  usually  called  moderate  Calvinism.  It  is  hence  intimated,  that 
tl^ese  opinions^  adopted  after  so  much  diligent  investigation,  and 
perpetual  })rayer  for  the  divine  guidance,  must  therefore  be  truet 
jTbe  enthusiastic  admirers  of  the  writer  draw  an  inference,  from 
which  his  own  pious  humility  would  no  doubt  have  shrunk,  if  laid 
before  him  in  plain  and  unequivocal  terms,  but  which,  however 
disguised,  is  in  fact  the  argument  of  the  whole  tract ;  that  it  is 
inconceivable  tl^at  so  good  and  sincere  a  man,  so  anxious  to  find 
out  the  truth,  s|iould  be  permitted  to  remain  in  error.  Heber 
could  not  but  instantly  detect  and  calmly  expose  this  fallacy,  by 
which  the  trutb  or  falsehood  of  speculative  opinions  would  rest^ 
not  on  their  own  evidence,  but  solelv  on  the  piety,  the  sincerity, 
and  the  virtues  of  those  vifho  have  entertainea  them.  As  then  it 
would  not  be  difficult  to  prove  that  the  wildest  and  most  extravagant 
notions  have  been  advanced  by  men  of  die  strongest  piety,  the 
Mtmost  candour,  the  most  serious  and  earnest  desire  of  attaining 
the  truth,  the  most  contradictory  tenets  would  thus  have  equal 
claims  on  our.bi^Ui^f.  K^  merely,  upon  precisely  similar  grounds, 
must  we  «n>brtt^  ^e  Armimanism  ^f  Heber  hims^,  but  with 
many  most  hdy  and  ktnnble  men,  we  mmtii  bow  in  humble  sub* 
ndssion'to  the  iniUbhle  decmes  of  Ibe  pope;  we  must  believe  in 
transubstantiation  with  Borromea  or  St.  Francis  de  Sales;  we 
■lUBt  janMuise  with  Psstfa);  we  most  mysticise  wsth  Fenelon; 
«r,  <m  the  Pr^estant  side,  we  most  col  off  mxr  collars,  and  deny 
onrwlve^  the  use  of  the  plural  pvonoon^  with  WiMian  Penn 
and  his  followers :  we  must  bbeialisa  widi  Grotias  t  indeed  we 
scatoelysee  why  we  are  not  to  philosophise  with  Franklin,  or 
dtscaad  ef  en  lower,  with  naanf  seriKiits,  aad  wise,  asd  bumble 
aaen;  unless  we  <Mai,  as  liMleeid  hi  some  inatanises  seens  virtually 
the  ^ade,  an  inward  oonfirmatieR  of  o«r  o|^i0Bs>  in  answer  to  our 
prayers,  whkh  it  is  diSiOik  Mo  discrindnafee  fsoai  levelation.  The 
refutatioii^  however^  of  Mr*  Seott^s  work  is  by  no  Bieaas  the 
most  valuable  pari  of  the  long  letter  iraa  whidi  it  is  extracted. 
The  latter  part  is  ftiH  of  ealm  and  Ohiii^iaft  reflections  on  the 
existing  disputes  and  ooatroversies  mthin  the  church.  '  To  re- 
concile or  soften  these  unhappy  differences)  as  far  as  my  age  and 
:    .  9,  c  9,  situation 
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situation  has  given  me  opportunities,  has  been  through  life  (tub 
object  constantly  in  my  view,  and  the  cause  of  several  earnest  and 
fruitless  labours/  Tlie  rules  which  follow  are  alike  characteristic 
of  the  piety  and  good  sense  of  the  author.  They  speak  as  John 
Hales,  or  the  subject  of  Heber's  biographical  labours,  on  which 
he  entered  with  the  veneration  of  a  kindred  spirit,  Bishop  Taylor, 
ivould  have  spoken,  if  their  language  were  to  be  accommodated 
to  tlie  feelings  and  opinions  of  the  present  day. 

Yet  this  calm  and  peaceful  man  could  not  pass  through  life, 
without,  in  his  turn,  being  exposed  to  obloquy.  In  his  Bampton 
Lectures  some  questionable  positions  were  certainly  advanced ;  but 
these  were  assailed,  not  in  the  language  of  temperate  discussion, 
or  with  courteous  respect  to  the  character  and  talents  of  the  author, 
but  in  that  tone  which  is  so  much  more  likely  to  make  a  heretic 
than  to  cure  one ;  and,  addressed  to  a  mind  of  less  equable 
passions  or  less  calm  Judgment,  would  rouse  all  the  energy  of 
resistance,  and  make  it  a  point  of  honour  not  to  depart  from 
statements,  to  abandon  which,  would  be  to  give  an  easy  triumph 
to  an  insolent  and  overbearing  antagonist.  How  many  men,  the 
more  fiercely  the  storm  has  raged  and  the  rain  pelted,  have  the  more 
sturdily  wrapped  round  them  their  obnoxious  opinions,  which  a  little 
soft  sunshine  would  have  made  them  drop,  or  tempted  them  to  cast 
away,  without  the  slightest  resistance.  The  controversy  excited 
no  sensation ;  it  did  not  find  its  way  into  any  of  those  publications 
which  command  general  circulation ;  the  subject  was  abstruse ; 
and  as  the  assailant,  no  doubt,  looks  back  with  anything  but  satis- 
faction to  the  subject,  we  dismiss  it  at  once ;  nor  indeed  should 
ive  have  alluded  to  it,  but  for  its  obvious  moral,  that  even  so  rare 
a  character  as  Heber  must  not  expect  to  escape — yet,  after  all, 
will  sufier  little  in,  such  encounters. 

But  we  must  turn  away  from  the  dusty  field  of  polemics  to 
lighter  and  gayer  matters.  Though  prevented,  by  his  various 
professional  avocations,  from  steadily  devoting  himself  to  any 
considerable  poetical  work,  there  are  many  compositions  in  the 
volume,  struck  off  at  different  periods  of  life,  and,  of  course,  of 
very  different  degrees  of  merit.  From  these  we  select  the  follow- 
ing translation,  or  rather  versification,  from  the  Moallakat  of 
Hareth.  It  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  pieces  of  Orientalism 
which  have  been  transfused  into  our  language. 

♦  And  Asma,  lovely  sojourner,  wilt  thou  forsake  our  land, 
Forgetful  of  thy  plighted  vows  on  Shamma's  glittering  sand  ? 
No  more  in  Shoreb's  ruggred  dell  I  see  thee  by  my  side — 

•  No  more  in  Katha's  mead  of  green,  where  vocal  waters  glide: 

.  In  Ayla  and  in  Shobathan  all  lonely  must  I  go^ 
And  therefore  sleep  has  fied  my  soul,  and  fast  my.SQrrows  flow  ? 
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.  Yet  am  I  loved,  and  yet  my  eyes  behold  the  beacon  light 
Which  Hinda  kindles  on  her  hill,  to  lure  me  through  the  nigbt,. 
Broad  as^  the  dawn  from  Akeh*8  brow,  its  ruddy  embers  shine, 
But  Hinda's  heart  may  never  meet  an  an9wering  glow  in  mine ; 
And  I  must  seek  a  nobler  aid  against  consuming  care. 
Where  all  the  brethren  of  my  tribe  the  battle  bow  prepare. 
My  camel  with  the  mother  bird  in  swiftness  well  may  vie, 
Tall  as  a  tent,  'mid  desert  sands,  that  rears  her  progeny ; 
That  lists  the  murmur  of  the  breeze,  the  hunter's  lightest  sound. 
With  stealthy  foot,  at  twilight  fall,  soft  gliding  o'er  the  ground. 
But  not  the  ostrich  speed  of  fire  my  camel  can  excel. 
Whose  footstep  leaves  so  light  a  mark,  we  guess  not  where  it  fell ; 
Now  up,  now  down,  like  withered  leaves  that  flit  before  the  wind  \ 
On  her  I  stem  the  burning  noon  that  strikes  the  valiant  blind. 
Yes,  we  have  heard  an  angry  sound  of  danger  from  afar ; 
Our  brother's  bands  of  Tayleb's  seed  have  braved  us  to  the  war ; 
The  good  and  evil  they  confound,  their  words  are  fierce  and  fell ; 
Their  league,  say  they,  is  with  the  tribe  that  in  the  desert  dwell. 
Their  men  of  might  have  met  by  night,  and  as  the  day  began, 
A  proud  and  a  disdainful  shout  throughout  their  army  ran. 
And  horses  neigh'd,  and  camels  screamed,  and  man  cried  out  on 
man.' 

The  following  lines,  if  they  are  not  already  familiarized  to  the 
reader  by  the  very  spirited  music  to  which  they  have  been  *  mar- 
ried/ may  deserve  notice,  from  what  we  would  call  their  pictu* 
resque  eflFect. 

'I  see  them  on  their  winding  way, 

Above  their  ranks  the  moonbeams  play ; 

And  nearer  yet,  and  yet  more  near, 

The  martial  chorus  strikes  the  ear. 

They  're  lost  and  gone — the  moon  is  past. 

The  wood's  dark  shade  is  o'er  them  cast ; 

And  fainter,  fainter,  fainter  still. 

The  low  march  warbles  up  the  hilL 

Again,  again,  the  pealing  drum, 

The  clashing  horn — they  come,  they  come  ; 

And  lofty  deeds,  and  daring  high* 

Blend  with  their  notes  of  victory. 

Forth,  forth,  and  meet  them  on  their  way ; 

The  trampling  hoof  brooks  no  delay ; 

The  thrilling  fife,  the  pfaling  drum. 

How  late,  but  oh,  how  loved  they  come.* 

The  fragment  of  a  poem  on  a  similar  subject  with  Mpnt^ 
gomery's  World  before  the  Flood,  seems  little  likely  to  have 
escaped  that  fault  which  may  be  fairly  charged,  notwithstanding 
many  sweet  passages^  on  its  more  finished  prototype.    Neither  of 

them 
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them  keeps  up  di&t  0t>rl  of  vagM  ml  mynbmom  conceptioQ  of 
gratMleiit'  which  tisligious  &t  poetic  tiUiHli  MBodiatft  with  Aef  ante- 
dilumn  age^  of  the  World;  imd  on  dkese  i^ligiotis  «nl  poetic  asso- 
ciatioiis  their  interest  entirely  ^d^pends.     Acoordiiig'to  all  such 
association^y  *  there  were  giaii1i»i«i  thoto  days;'  the-fiice  of  natare, 
the  aniiiial  ind  t^getable  ptrodactions,  thie  tftature,  tfae  Ibngen^, 
the  passioiM  of  men,  vme  of  a  tost  and  maje^  gn»wdi;  wikiKidfD 
in  the  lat«r  and  mbre  feeble  duys  ^f  dm  ordinal^  world.     Hence, 
from  a  poet  who  throws  himself  back  into  those  times,  ^e  make 
the  unreasonable  demand,  that  he  (should  keep  the  scenes  and 
persons  whom  he  introduces  to  our  notice  sufficient  aUied  to  our 
common  sympathies  to  excite  our  interest^  while  at  the  same  time 
they  must  appear  as  almost  belonging  to  anotber  eartk,  asd  a 
different  race  of  beings.     We  impenously  reqaire  that  degree  of 
reality,  without  which  no  poetry  oan  become  lastingly  popular ; 
yet  that  reality  must  be  far  removed  from  aU  our  ovdinoMy  Botions ; 
the  region  visited  by  aogek  nuist  be  formed  of  tiie'  same  elements, 
yet  possess  a  totally  distinet  character  fvem  that  which  we  inhabit : 
the  sons  and  fkughters  of  men^  who  ei^oj^d  Amdiar  inleneoarse 
with  a  higher  raee  of  bangS)  while  we  at«  to  feel  for  tkeman  akin 
to  ourselves,  must  partake  in  some  degree  of  the  unearthly  mature 
of  their  celestml  visitants^     To  this  at  once  real  and  umval  w^d, 
among  this  human  yet  at  the  same  tine  almost  preterhttman  race, 
we  must  be  transported  by  the  imaginatioti  of  the  poet ;  and  the 
slightest  incongruity,  the  most  insignificant  vulgarismyOrmodernism, 
or  even  too  great  similarity  to  the  ordinary  features  of  miture,  breab 
the  charm  at  once,  and  destroys  the  dmT4Kter  of  the  picture,  as  a 
faithful  representation  of  die  primeval  earth  and  the  •mighty  race 
which  nature  bore  while  3/«t  in  her  prime  of  ?fouth.    'Among  all 
the  wonderful  edccellenoies  of  Milton^  nothing  aurpassea'tfae  pure 
and  undisturbed   idealism  with  which  he  has  drawn  our  first 
parents,  so  completely  human  aa  to  excite  our  most  ardent  sym- 
pathies, yet  so  £ar  distinct  from  die  common  race  of  men  as 
manifestly  to  belong  to  a  higher  ahd  uactomipted  state  of  being. 
In  like  manner,  his  Panuiiae  is  formed  of  the  universal  produc- 
tions of  nature — the  flower»^  tkie  frnibs,  the  taves,  the  waters,  the  • 
cool  breezes,  the  soft  and  sunny  slopes,  the  majestic  bills  that 
skirt  the  scene ;  yet  the  whole  is  of  an  earli^r^  a  morfe  prolific, 
a  more  luxuriant  vegetation ;  it  Allly  ^omes  up  to  our  hotioh  of 
what  the  earth  might  have  beeh  before  it  vmis  *  (Cursed  of  its  Creator.' 
This  is  the  more  remarkabfe^  as  Milton  himself  eotnetimes  de- 
stroys, or  at  least  mars,  the  general  effsct  of  his  pietare,  by  the 
introduction  of  incongruous  thoughts  or  imager,     hhas  n<rt,  with- 
out justice,  been  said,  that  <4om(^nies 

'  God  the  Father  tttrtis  a  sobool  divine ;' 
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and  kii*  iaipotnUey  mW  immI  tkeoi  not  to  regret  die  intrusion  of 
the  ipeligious  oontroveniet  of  modern  dayst  The  poet'a  passtons 
are>  on  ocoasions^  too  strong  far  hit  iaaagination^  drag  him  doM^n 
t»  earthy  and^  fi»r  dte  aake  of  some  iU^timed  allusion  to  some  of 
those  cinmanfeanoeB,  which  had  taken  possesion  of  his  tuighty  mind, 
he  runs  the  hazard  of  breaking  the  solemn  enchantment  Mrith  which 
he  haa  spelKbound  our  captiiw  senses.  Peifaapsy  of  later  writers. 
Lord  Byroiv  alone  has  caught  the  true  tone,  not  to  much  in  his 
Caitty  who  (we  speak  now  onlj  as  poetic  critics)  u  £ar  too  evi^ 
dently  deep-mad  in  Bayle  and  mo4em  free^tiiinking  Q»etaphy^ 
aiciatts,  buJ;  in  his  ahort  drama,  called  Heaven  and  Earth,  Here, 
notwidistanding  that  we  canaot  but  admit  the  gceetjand.  manifold 
delinquefloies  agamst  correct  tailei  partioularly  sopne  |>erfectlj 
iudicrotffi  metrical  whimsies^  yet  all  is  in  keeping — all  is  strange, 
poeticy  ooiental ;  the  lyric  abruptnesa^  .the  prodigal  accumulation 
of  images  in  one  part,  and  die  rude  siiapliGit;y  in  others — above 
nil,  the  general  tene  of  description  ea  to  natural  objects*  and  of 
langiKige  and  feeling,  in  the  scarcely.  «Bu>rtal  bein^  which  come 
forth  upen  the  scenes  seem  to  threw  us  upward  mto  the  age  of 
men  before  their  lives  were  shortened  to  the  narrow  span  of  thnee* 
ecore  years  and  ten,  and  when  all  that  walked  the  earth  were  not 
bom  of  woman*  We  would  by  no  means  assert  that  our  author,  in 
the  progMss  of  his  paem^.might  not.  have  expanded  and  risen  with 
bis  subject,  hut  if  dm  whole  had  been  i&nished.  in  the  same 
e4|uable,  elegant,  and  somewhat  moootonoud^  harmonious  style 
with  the  specimen  before  us,  we  scarcely  thmk  it  would  have 
made  a  very  profound  impremion  on  the  public  mind. 

We  retum  to  die  gsneral  opinions  and  feelings  of  Heber,  as 
developed  in  his  letlersi  In  epe  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Oxlee,  he  enters 
upon  a  aubject  whioh>  from-  its  importance,  may  justify  some 
further  nodeei. 

•  You,  my  dear  Sir,  have  ichosett  a  severe  and  thankless  line  of 
study,  whi(ih,  as  few  otdinary  scholar  care  to  grapple  with  to  any 
eactent^  has  hfeen  most  unjMdy  depredated  by  the  vain  and  trifling 
part  of  die  literary  world  It  isy  ii^eed,  remarkable  that  Bn^land  is^ 
of  all  Protestant  coantries,  that  where  the  importance  and  riches  of 
Hebrew  iiteralure  aie  least  known  (  but  I  oannet  help  hoping  that  die 
tide  may  be  turned :  and  I  shall  sincerely  rejoice  to  see  your  labours 
take  the  place  b  poblic  esti^iatipn,  to  which  their  soundness,  good 
liense»  and  originabt^,  in  my  c^iiiion^  ^utitle  them/ 

.We  write  (we  ai«  ashamed  to  say)  witfaeut  acquaintance  with 
the  works  of  Hebei^s  correspondent,  but  cannot  help  being  struck 
with  the  remarkable  fact  which  this  letter. estabUshes— the  present 
almost  total  neglect  bf  Hebrew  literature  in  this  country.  Nor 
b  it  the  study  of  the  Talmudic  writings  alone— which  may  have 
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fallea  into  disuse  from  an  impression  that  it  would  ill  repay  the 
labours  which  must  be  expended  upon  it,  or  that  it  has  been 
exhausted  by  Lightfoot  and  his  followers,  but  likewise  that 
which  may  throw  light  on  the  writings  of  the  Old  Testament. 
Even  the  Talmud  has  not  daunted  the  insatiate  spirit  of  inquiry 
which  prevails  among  continental  scholars;  and  Mr.  Joat,  o( 
Berlin,  is  not  the  only,  though  perhaps  the  most  diligent  student 
who  has  gone  to  the  depth  of  that  mine  from  which,  we  more  than 
suspect,  independent  of  the  interest  which  belongs  to  the  history 
of  die  most  remarkable  of  all  peoples,  much  curious  information 
might  be  derived  on  the  origin  of  the  customs,  opinions,  and  super- 
stitions of  the  middle  ages.  But  it  is  not  a  little  extraordinary, 
that  at  a  period  of  so  much  religious  excitement,  and  while  the 
Scriptures  are  disseminated  and  translated  into  foreign  languages 
with  such  unceasing  and  meritorious  activity,  our  Hebrew  biblical 
learning  should  be  at  so  low  an  ebb :  we  might  almost  assert,  that 
a  single  Leipsic  fair  produces  more  Hebrew  critical  works  than 
have  issued  from  the  English  press  for  half  a  century.  In  all 
other  branches  of  Eastern  literature,  England  holds  a  high  and 
acknowledged  rank :  with  Sir  George  Staunton,  Morrison,  Davis, 
in  Chinese,  to  oppose  to  Abel  R^musat,  and  the  highest  names 
on  the  continent;  with  Colebrooke,  and  Wilkins,  and  Hayman 
Wilson,  and  a  host  of  our  East  India  Company's  servants,  to 
contest  the  honourable  palm  of  Sanscrit  literature  with  the 
Schlegels,  and  Bopp,  and  Kosegarten,  in  Germany — and  with 
X>e  Chezy  and  Boumouf  in  Pans ;  with  the  whole  array  of  names 
which  have  already  appeared  as  able  contributors,  or  have  pro- 
mised their  valuable  services  to  that  most  useful  institution,  the 
Oriental  Translation  Fund,*  for  which  the  country  is  deeply  in- 
debted to  Colonel  Fitzclarence,  Sir  Alexander  Johnstone,  and 
its  other  managers ;  we  confess,  with  no  slight  humiliation,  that 
we  are  at  a  loss  for  names  to  cast  into  the  scale  against  those  of 
Rosenmuller,  Gesenius,  (we  select  a  few,  and  only  as  they  occur,) 
and  De  Sacy.  There  may,  indeed,  be  much  latent  Hebrew 
knowledge  in  the  country,  too  modest  to  venture  on  the  light; 
but  we  speak  of  that  which  is  before  the  public :  we  scarcely 
know  where  to  look  for  a  Hebrew  scholar  wlio  has  obtained  any- 

•  Of  the  works  which  have  hitherto  been  sent  out  by  this  Institution,  we  would 
mention^  as  of  superior  interest,  the  very  curious  Travels  of  Ibn  Batuta,  transhited  by 
Professor  Lee ;  the  History  of  the  A£^ians,  by  Dr.  Bemhard  Dom ;  and  tiie  Auto- 
biographical  Memoirs  of  the  Emperor  Jahangueir,  by  Major  Price— ^listorical  docu- 
ments of  great  value ;  the  strange  Manual  of  Cingalese  Demonology  and  Witchcrafft ; 
the  Chmese  Novel  and  Tw^y  by  Mr.  Davis,  and  the  Adventures  of  Hatim  Tai, 
which,  in  the  days  when  it  was  worth  while 

'  Tb  turn  a  Persian  tale  for  half  a  crown,* 
would  have  made  a  fortune  with  its  inexhaustible  fertility  of  wonder,  and  the  high 
tone  of  wild  oriental  morality, 
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thing  like  an  European  reputation.*  Have  we,  indeed,  an  intro- 
duction to  the  Old  Testament  which  aspires  to  a  much  higher 
character  than  that  of  a  compilation*,  or  a  better  order  of  school- 
book? — many  of  these  are  good  and  sensible  works  in  their  way, 
but  with  no  pretensions  to  high  and  various  scholarship.  Have  we 
a  general  commentary,  since  that  of  Patrick,  which,  abounding  as 
we  do  in  practical  and  devotional  works,  is  that  of  an  eminent  and 
acknowledged  scholar  ?t  Nor,  inde^,  neither  forgetting  that 
model  of  finished  taste,  the  Prelections  of  Lowth,  nor  the  labours  of 
Kennicott,  have  we  many  works  which  throw  a  strong  light  on  the 
character  or  history  of  the  people  whose  language  we  are  dis- 
cussing, except  the  great,  though  somewhat  suspected  work  of 
Spencer,  and  the  splendid  paradox  of  Warburton.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  activity  of  continental  learning  pours  forth  comment 
after  comment,  introduction  after  introduction,  of  different  de- 
grees of  critical  boldness,  from  Michaelis  to  De  Wette,  few  of 
which  do  not  proceed  from  writers  who  have  made  them- 
selves masters  of  the  vast  and  extensive  subject  on  which  they 
have  entered.  The  philosophy  of  the  languages  of  Asia,  the 
genius  of  the  various  oriental  nations,  the  whole  course  of  history, 
fiacred  and  profane,  have  been  brought  to  bear  on  every  point  of 
biblical  learning,  more  particularly  that  of  the  Old  Testament. 

This  great  school  of  Hebrew  literature,  the  only  one  in  Europe, 
it  is  well  known,  has  adopted  a  system  of  interpretation  in  diame- 
trical, and,  it  is  generally  esteemed,  dangerous  opposition  to  that 
which  has  long  and  universally  prevailed  in  this  country.  Not  that 
there  is  any  uniform  or  acknowledged  system  of  opinion  among  these 
critics  ;  they  differ  widely,  and  debate  strenuously  among  them- 
selves. Some,  as  the  younger  RosenmuUer,  having  set  out  with  a 
bolder,  have  adopted  in  the  later  editions  of  their  works,  a  more 
cautious  tone ;  others,  as  is  always  the  case,  when  opinion  has  taken 
a  new  turn,  have  followed  its  course  to  a  more  extravagant  length. 
We  are  far  from  desiring  to  set  ourselves  up  as  arbiters  m  this  great 
controversy :  our  only  object  is,  to  express  our  regret  that  the 
opponents  of  this  school  do  not  take  higher  ground,  and  meet 
their  antagonists  more  fairly  in  the  field.  It  surely  would  be 
a  more  dignified  course,  instead  of  passing  a  hasty  and  sweeping 

*  The  late  Dr.  Nicholl  is  the  one  brilliant  exception ;  and  we  cannot  but  entertain 
a  sanguine  hope,  that  we  may  one  day  assert  of  his  chair 
'  uno  avulso  non  deficit  alter 
Aureus  ;' 
and  to  doubt,  if  the  universal  oriental  scholarship  of  Dr.  Lee  of  Cambridge  were  cen- 
tered in  this  branch  of  study,  in  which  be  has  already  sent  forth  a  grammar,  he 
might  do  much  to  redeem  our  endangered  reputation. 

f  Perhaps  the  two  which  display  most  acquaintance  with  the  original  tongue  are 
those  of  Gill,  a  learned  Baptist  of  an  older  school  3  ond  that  of  Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  a 
Wesley  an,  of  the  more  modem. 
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condemnation  on  tbe  vfaole  sc^ool^  aad.  placing,  all  thnr  worki 
in  an  index  expurgatorjuuc^  to  am^  ounwlvea  in  their  armour,-^ 
to  wrest  their  weapons  from  thair  hnnda^  and  so,  in  fair  fif^t^ 
win  the  field  irom  adKrorsariei^  tQ.cop()uer  whom,  flHght  certainlj 
do  honour  to  the  most  radoubte4  champion  of  lieamiag.  These 
writers  are,  many  of  theni^  menQf>vei7.extr|i)9rdinai;y:taleQtaaad 
acquiramantSy  and  they^  in  the  fa^  of  all  EwDope,  pretepd.  to  rest 
the  ground-work  of  their  system  on  a  more  profound  and  accurate 
criiticism  of  the  oog^ial  writio0^  on  a  larger  apquaiptance  with 
oriental  literature,  more  particularly  the  cognate,  languages ;  on  a 
more  ^Ktensiveand  philosophical  study  o£  tbe  history  of,  naO) 
particularly  in  the  East ;  on  a  deep  investigatioii  of  the  mythic  aqd 
aymbolical  forms  under  which  the  Asiatic  naAionahaYB  couched  their 
high  and  mysterious  truths, — and  on  a  mora  strict  diaanminatioa 
between  that  which  is  the  poetic  form,  and  that  which  is  the  real 
bidden  doctriueb  AU  this  is  imposing,  audit  ia Jngh  time  to  oopt 
manfully  with  such  antagonistB.  These  prel^isions  .should  .be  aigu- 
mentatively  as  well  as  authoritatively  condemned ;  at  all  events, 
authority  would  gain  acknowledged  weight  and  influence,  if,  with 
the  power  of  truth,  it  would  condescend  to  ally  an  equal  strength 
of  learning ;  if  it  would  combat  philological  erudition  with  phUo- 
logical  erudition,  historical  research  with  historical  reaearoh, 
p^loBophy  with  philosophy,»-Hit  all  events,  it  is  high  tioie  that 
the  more  profound  theological  atadmt  in  this  couBtry  shonld  be 
provided  with  works  of  instruction,  vibich  shall  ambodj  ail  that  il 
intrinsically  valuable  in  the  investigations  of  dieae  writers  ^  that  he 
should  be  enabled  to  advance  with  his  age,  and  not  linger  bebinrf 
tbe  general  state  of  European  literature :  for  thete  opinions  are 
spreading  not  only  in  Gettnany  (where,  indeed,  many  well-infonned 
persons  conceive  that  the  more  extreme  and  offensive  theories  are 
losing,  radier  than  gaining,  ground) ;  or,  in  the  north  of  Europe ; 
they  ate  rapidly  incorporating  diemselves  with  the  more  learned 
literature  of  France.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  tbe 
anti-Christian  Voltairism  or  Encydopedism  is  the  predominant 
doctrine  of  the  more  instructed  of  die  French  nation^  The  in^ 
fectiou  of  that  fatal  epidemic  is  still  working  to  a  moet  pernicious 
extent  among  the  lower  classy ;  but  the  language  of  tbe  more  in- 
fluential writers  of  the  liberal  party  concerning  the  Chriatian  re- 
ligion, the  Guizots,  Villemains,  Victor  Cousins,  though  such  as 
may  cause  somewhat  of  a  cold  shudder  to  run  along  the  walb  of 
the  Sorbonne,  where  they  now  deliver  their  historical  or  phi- 
Josophical  lecturqf„ia  nevertheless  in  some  decidedly  friencQy,  in  all 
uniformly  respectful ;  and  theise  are  the  writers,  twho,  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  educated  classes,  are  superseding  the  Condorceta  and 
the  Volneys.     ^  or  is  the  French  press  b|y  a^y  means  barren  of 
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Wrttltigs  biftarilig  W6t^  aii«<*tly  on  Ike  subject  of  our  dscussibn; 
we  cbuld  ttame  be^ml  works  deeply  imbued  with  the  German 
mod«  of  thinking,  and  scarcely  inferior  in  reseatrh  and  erudition ; 
w^  havfe  even  recently  se^n  a  proposal  for  a  FVench  translation  of 
the  whole  HftheTaltattd.  To  many  ard^nt^  even  t6  many  sen- 
sible Gfarfistiatib  in  England,  all  this  may  be  appalling  rather  than 
tJii^ring  6r  consolaftoff ;  We  may  be  in  error,  bat  we  thhik  fkr 
otfi«et%i^e» 

Bifbr^  wft  1^v«  the  subject  wUch  has  tempted  us  into  this 
digl^6sion>  we  cannot  tefhiin  fmm  midcing  a  short  quotation  iVom 
ft  lettter  of  the  present  accomplished  primate,  then  Bishop  of 
JLiOttdoh,  on  the  difficulty  of  giving  a  poetical  veksion  of  the 
FsalmS)  at  once  faithfal  and  sptriti^.  It  is  an  instance  of  the 
happy  faciKty  with  which  a  mind  of  real  taste  and  judgment  can 
sttike  off,  in  a  single  sentence,  the  i^al  point  of  difficulty  about 
'whieh  a  hrtAiB  eoafte  and  ordinary  critic  would  have  written  a 
iong  diaptef ,  ahd  at  last,  perhaps,  left  the  knot  almost  as  intricate 
a^  ever. 

•  On  con^iAehltteti,  I  tai  not  of  opinion  that  any  publication  of  this 
nature  (the  volumtt  of  hymn&  projected  by  Heber),  however  well  exe- 
cuted, will  bbtrfn  sanction  ftom  Authority ;  and  I  am  not  sure  whether 
such  a  measure  ought  to  pr^ede  the  general  approbation  of  the  public. 
Plefhaps  it  will  be  iiAposmle  to  suit  erery  taste  ;  it  may  be  doubtful 
whether  the  ecsfamon  people  have  any  relish  for  ornamental  poetry. 
The  siiblhnity  of  Milteia  on  sttcreil  subjects  has,  I  believe,  few  ad- 
mirers among  the  ilUterate*  The  e^mmon  poeiieai  forms  ^ohich  the 
pmtei^  of  tf^f^^s  fmh$f  necessary  in  mtr  lan^uagey  are  almost  immi^ 
sUtmd  with  tkeaeniMs  ^Hebrew  poetry  %  vAich  seems  in  a  great  measure 
to  derive  its  ^ficts  from  the  smaU  Tiumber  oftpords  it  employs^  and  the 
incorperoHon  of  this  partides,  prepositions ,  md  pronouns^  with  the  nouns 
endverbs\.  Ifence  arise  a  simplicity  and  rapidity ^  which  give  the  ideas 
in  full  force^  and  immediate  succession  to  the  mind.  You  will  judge 
of  the  propriety  of  my  observations,  and  will  see  the  inferences  I 
should  draw  from  them.  It  is,  however,  far  from  my  intention  to 
discourage  you.  You  have  no  reason  to  be  frighted  by  difficulties,  and 
I  am  p^reuaded  that  whatever  you  may  ttiink  proper  to  publish,  vnll 
both  desfeiVfe  attd  bbtain  applause.* 

Whoever  has  attempted  to  adapt  the  brief  and  pregnant,  and  often 
abrtipt  phraseology  6f  Hebrew  lyric  poetry  to  English  metre  and 
rhyme,  will  feel  at  once  the  truth  and  justice  of  these  obser- 
vations. 

We  approach  the  important  epoch  of  Heber's  life — ^his  accept- 
ance of  the  Eastern  bishopric.  Before  his  appointment  to  the 
|>reachership  of  LincOln's-inn,  a  situation  no  doubt  obtained 
t^hiefly  by  the  fame  of  Us  talents,  which  authorized  the  strenuous 
exertiona  of  maby  attached  aad  eealous  personal  friends  in  his 
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behalf,  the  abilities  of  Heber  had  not  been  very  munificently 
rewarded.  His  living  was  a  family  one ;  and  he  held  likewise  a 
small  prebend  at  St  Asaph,  by  the  appointment  of  the  late 
bishop,  Dr.  Luxmoore.  It  is  not  without  interest  to  trace  the 
struggle  in  his  mind,  when  this  new  and  vast  sphere  of  usefulness 
was  first  opened  before  him,  and  when  the  fearful  questions  of 
the  effect  which  an  Indian  climate  might  have  on  his  own  health 
and  that  of  his  wife  and  children  were  to  be  resolved,  and  all  the 
important  considerations,  preliminary  to  a  step  on  which  the 
colouring  of  his  whole  future  life  was  to  depend,  were  to  be 
weighed  and  balanced.  Heber  had  long  felt  a  deep  and  lively 
interest  in  the  fate  of  the  Christian  missions;  his  beautiful  hymn* 
*  From  Greenland's  icy  mountains,'  may  be  considered  as  the 
poetic,  but  real  expression  of  his  feelings. 

But  *•  besides  the  concern  which  he  took  in  the  religious  state  of  the 
East,  these  r^ons  had  a  romantic  charm  in  his  mind ;  he  loved  ta 
contemplate  human  nature  in  every  varied  form,  and  his  imaglnatioB 
was  keenly  alive  to  the  terrible  natural  phenomena  of  tropical  climes, 
to  the  magnificence  of  their  scenery,  and  the  beauty  and  variety  of 
their  animal  productions.  With  the  Editor  he  had  frequently  traced 
on  the  map  long  journeys  through  countries  which  he  afterwards 
visited,  as  well  as  Uirough  those  more  distant  regbns  of  Australasia 
and  Polynesia,  %vith  which,  had  a  longer  life  been  granted  him,  be 
would,  in  all  probability,  ^ve  also  become  acquainted.' 

lliere  was  one  motive  which,  however  not  the  most  exalted^ 
might  nevertheless  fairly  be  expected  in  such  a  mind  aa  Heber's  to 
have  operated  very  strongly,  but  which,  from  the  letters  before  us^ 
seems,  rather  to  our  surprise,  scarcely  to  have  entered  into  hk 
account.  His  connexion  with  the  family  of  Sir  W.  Jones,  and 
his  strong  predilection  for  oriental  learning,  might  naturally  have 
thrown  a  powerful  literary,  as  well  as  religious  interest,  over  a 
situation  which  might  place  within  his  reach  the  vast  and  as  yet 
imperfectly  explored  treasures  of  Indian  poetry,  mythic  hbtory^ 
and  philosophy.     But  to  this  subject  there  is  scarcely  an  allusion* 

*  These  feelings  (he  observes,  alluding  to  temporal  and  domestic 
considerations)  would  at  once  Imve  decided  me  to  be  of  the  same 
opinion  which  C.  W.  Wynn  expresses,  were  I  quite  sure  whether  I 
should  not  do  God  more  acceptable  service  by  going,  than  by  stayii^ 
here.  In  the  acceptance  of  this  bishopric,  I  should  be,  at  least,  sure 
tha^  I  was  not  actuated  by  secular  or  unworthy  views.  I  verily 
believe  and  hope  that  I  should  be  of  considerable  use  there  by  modera- 
ting between  the  two  missionary  societies,  and  directing  their  effiorta 
in  accordant  and  useful  channels ;  and  by  a  removal  into  an  entirely 
new  sphere  of  action,  we" should  both  have  the  advantage  of,  in  some 
measure,  beginning  life  anew,  unfettet^d  by  previous  habits  and  in* 
timades,  and  only  studious  how  we  might  best  live  K>  God,  and  to  the 
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f^ood  of  lak  creatures.  Yet  here,  again,  I  cannot  be  sure  that  I  an^ 
not  drawing  a  picture  to  myself,  which  I  should  find  utterly  imaginary. 
If  I  am  idle  and  fond  of  society  in  England,  I  shall  be  still  more  dis- 
posed to  both  in  a  relaxing  climate,  and  in  the  bustle  of  a  government 
town.  I  cannot,  \nthout  ridiculous  vanity,  *say,  that  my  services  are 
necessary  to  the  India  church,  or  that  plenty  of  persons  may  not  be 
found  as  fit,  or  fitter,  to  undertake  the  duty.  It  is  not  an  unpopular 
or  an  unprofitable  post ;  many  are  anxious  to  obtain  it  Perhaps  if 
I  went  there,  I  should  keep  out  some  man  whose  knowledge  of 
eastern  language  and  customs  makes  him  far  better  adapted  for  it ; 
and  perhaps,  even  if  I  remain  as  I  am,  and  where  I  hope  I  am  really 
useful,  I  am  labouring  in  my  vocation  more  Qteadily  than  in  searching 
out  new  spheres  of  duty.' 

The  same  tone  is  kept  up  in  another  letter  to  Mr.  C.  W.  Wynn, 
whose  friendship  for  Heber^  and  honourable  sense  of  public  duty, 
in  desiring  to  commit  the  '  millions  of  India'  to  so  excellent  a 
spiritual  guardian,  do  equal  credit  to  his  heart  and  his  judgment : — 

*  Though  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  indifferent  to  the  power  of  raising 
a  provision  for  my  wife  and  child,  and  though  this  is  the  first  point 
on  which  I  should  request  you  to  judge  for  me,  I  trust  you  will  believe 
me  when  I  say  that  there  is  a  second,  in  my  eyes  of  far  greater  im- 
portance— I  mean  my  probable  comparative  usefulness  in  India  or  in 
England.  It  has,  indeed,  been  for  several  years  a  favourite  day- 
dream of  mine  to  fancy  myself  conducting  the  affairs  of  an  extended 
mission,  and,  by  conciliation  and  caution,  soothing  the  difHculties,  and 
appeasing  the  religious  quarrels  and  jealousies  which  have  hitherto 
chiefly  opposed  the  progress  of  Christianity  in  the  East.  Yet  I  will 
confess,  now  that  my  chateau  en  Espagne  is  brought  nearer  to  me, 
I  begin,  notunfrequently,  to  doubt  the  correctness  of  my  former  views, 
and  to  hesitate  whether  I  may  not  possibly  be  doing  more  substantial 
good,  and  be  engaged  in  a  task  for  which  I  am  better  qualified,  while 
filling  my  pulpit  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  with  that  chance  of  further 
openings  of  usefulness  and  advantages  which,  some  time  or  other, 
good  conduct  in  that  situation  has  usually  met  with.  Will  y6u  permit 
me,  now  that  you  know  my  circumstances  and  my  feeling^s,  to  ask 
whether  you  would  be  still  disposed  to  give  me  the  same  advice  which 
you  did  when  I  first  expressed  my  wish  for  the  appointment  ?  And 
might  I  further  ask,  ae  the  greatest  instance  of  friendship  which  I 
can  hope  for  from  you,  that  you  would  put  yourself  in  my  'place,  and 
decide  for  me  as  for  yourself  under  similar  circumstances  ?' 

Such  were  the  motives  on  which  this  single-minded  man  acted 
in  this  crisis  of  his  life ;  and,  in  the  words  of  his  biographer,  '  took 
that  important  step  which,  to  the  unwise,  may  seem  to  have  ended 
*'  in  misery,"  yet  is  '*  his  hope  full  of  immortality."' 

We  trust  that  this  high  view  of  his  ,'  heavenly  calling '  can 
excite  in  no:  bosom  deeper  admiration  and  sympathy  than  in- our 
own.  This  jentire  devotion  of  his  whole  soul  to  its  one  great  pur- 
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pote  »  wordiy  €ft  all  prme^  ttSl  ^m  aiay  be  pmrittkt  to  enbcrff 
a  '  day-dream  *  of  our  Ofwn^  which,  under  other  circumstanoet,  and 
had  divine  Providence  been  pleased  to  spare  his  -valuable  life, 
mighty  to  a  certain  degree  at  least,  have  been  realized.  Had  it 
been  possible,  in  two  or  three  years,  to  have  brought  the  affiiira  of 
Uie  diocese  into  order,  established  a  spirk  of  harmony  and  zealous 
oo-'operation  amoi^  the  various  functionaries,  so  that  the  precious 
time  of  the  bishop  should  not  be  wasted  in  reconciling  paltry 
quarrels  and  jealousies — in  short,  had  the  Bishop  of  Calcuttli  been 
allowed  those  periods  of  relaxation  which  ought  to  be  assigned  to 
every  public  man,  and  which,  instead  of  intermptittg,  would  but 
restore  him  refreshed  and  reauimated  to  the  disckavgeof  his  pecu-i 
Uar  duties,  go  ardent  and  universal  a  scholar  as  Heber  mi^  hsve 
found  time  at  least  to  encourage,  if  not  to  ettend,  ibe  stvdy  of 
that  ancient  literature,  in  which  we  do  not  yet  despair  of  fiodmg 
a  hey  to  some  of  the  most  kiteresting  questions  connected  with 
the  history  of  man.  It  would  have  been  no  ungrati^ing  sight  to 
see  an  Indian  bishop  take  the  place  of  Sir  William  Jones,  of  Sis 
James  Mackintosh,  or  Mr.  Coiebrooke,  and  direct,  tf  not  annst, 
the  inquiries  of  less  occupied  schcdars  in  the  study  ef  the  piioHtive 
language  and  antiquities  of  Hindostan ;  a  study  which,  now  that 
European  scholars  are  grown  out  of  die  leading-strings  of  mer- 
oenary  pundits,  and  are  secure  iirom  their  deceptions,  may  bring 
forth,  if  not  more  attractive,  at  least  more  geMtne  fruits. 

It  is  not  now  the  place  to  enter  upon  this  suli^e^  over  wUch,  in 
this  country,  the  frauds  practised  on  Sir  W.  Jones  himself,  and  the 
more  imaginative  and  credulous  Wilford,  have  cast  n9  little  suspi- 
cion and  uncertainty.  His  first  lessons  in  tht  native  languages 
opened  to  the  mind  of  Heber  glimpses,  at  least,  of  tike  philol<^cal 
iutereat  which  belongs  to  those  studies.  ^  Even  hi  these  remote 
tongues,'  he  observes,  in  a  letter  to  Mr,  Blunt, '  there  are  several 
circumstances  of  interest  and  curiosity,  as  establishing,  beyond  all 
doubt,  the  original  connexion  of  the  languages  of  India,  P«w^ 
and  northern  Europe,  and  the  complete  diversity  of  aU  fiKun  the 
Hebrew  and  other  Semitic  languages.'  Heber  vrould  most  hisely 
have  found  ^  metal  more  attractive,'  bad  he  proceeded  in  Us  know* 
ledge  of  the  Eastern  languages,  than  mere  philofogical  questions. 
Nor  can  we  persuade  ourselves  that  such  studies  would  have 'been 
without  direct  and  important  advantages  to  the  sacred  cattse  in 
which  he  was  embarked.  The  national  character,  the  s&penii* 
tions,  the  moral  state  of  the  native  population,  cannot  but  be  inti- 
mately  connected  wi^  their  religions  and  civil  antiquities.  In 
many  respects,  the  Indian  mind  is  exaolly  in  the  state^in  which  it 
is  described  by  the  historian  of  Alexander's  insasiosi :  the  fhqoiv 
moved  the  wonder  of  the  Romau  philotophtr^  aad  Pnopertius 
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4eBC3tihes  a  0iit(#e  witk  ekgant  accuiMfi*  The  more  profaimd 
knowledge  of  the  pimitive  and  saeped  hiiigiiage  woiild)  perhaps^ 
be  of  still  greater  importattce^  where-  the  dksefliinAtion  of  Chm-» 
tiaaitjr  is  not,  without  reason^  expe^tod  to  be  greatly  advanced  bj^ 
the  translatioii  of  the  Bible  into  the  various  vernacular  diafeots  of 
the  country.  As  most^  if  not  all^  of  these  are  lineal  descen-* 
dantd  of  the  Sansmt^  the  kaowledgeof  the  holy  and  poetic  parent 
Hiight  be  of  infinite  value  in  keeping  up  that  elevated  and  sacred 
style  in  which  reiigioua  bodb  must  be  rendeied^  in  order  to  ratain 
their  reverential  character.  Probably  the  great  danger  of  these 
necessarily  somewhat  hasty  versions  is  their  falling  into  low  and 
vulgar  idionis,  against  which^  peifaaps,  there  would  be  no  safer 
corrective  than  the  study  of  the  original  and  sacred  bodes  of  the 
people,  though  in  a  more  ancient  dialect.  Yet  we  must  lisurly  ao- 
knowledge,  that  to  calculate  on  a  biahop  of  ^  aU  India'  possessing 
either  leisure  or  rebuEation,  is  as  wild  a  speculation  as  can  enter* 
into  the  mind  of  man.  We  will  not  say,  to  discharge  the  duties, 
but  even  to  go  through  the  mechanical  drudgery  of  the  office,! 
must  so  entirely  fill  tip  all  the  time  whieh  the  most  elastic  mind  in 
auch  a  climate  can  devote  to  business,  or  to  thought,  that  it  is 
more  likely  to  be  weighed  down  and  subdued  unto  lassitude  and 
inactivity,  than  to  seek  for  enjoyment  in  the  more  gentle  yet  still 
exciting  interest  of  Uterary  pursuits.  It  is  impossible  to  look  into 
the  memoirs  of  either  of  the  three  successive  bishops  without  most 
painful  and  dtstr^ng  feelings  at  beholding  vigorous  and  active 
minds  overbuirthened  and  almost  broken  down,  not  only  viith  the 
solemn  sense  of  the  arduous  responsibility  of  the  situation  which 
they  have  filled-^^not  with  the  discharge  of  the  higher  and  more  exs 
clusively  episcopal  fuaetiooa^-4>ut  with  the  petty  details  of  office, 
the  interminable  eortespondence,  which  must  accumulate  to  such 
an  extent,  during  the  absence  of  the  bishop  on  his  visitations,  as  to 
render  the  period  of  stationary  residence  more  fatiguin|(  than  the* 
toilsome  journey  of  thousands  of  miles.  That  such  business  must 
be  done,  is  no  doubt  necessary-^that  it  must  be  done  by  the  bishop 
himself,  may  be  equally  so;  but  how  far  it  is  necessary  to  heap  oU 
one  head  so  much  as  must  almost  inevitably  crush  it  to  the 
earth,  may  fairly  be  questioned.  We  doubt  not  but  able  and 
efficient  men  will  be  found  to  supply  the  honourable  post  as  often 
as  it  may  beoome  vacant,  and  cheerfully  to  irenture  on  this  forlorn 
hope  of  episcopal  d^ity ;  but  we  much  doobt  both  the  wisdom 
and  the  humanity  of  .making  ^uch  a  situation  an  object  of  trem-< 
Ming  apprehension  to  dK>se  vidbio  accept  it,  and  of  the  deepest 
anxiety  to  their  friends,  not  merely  fix>m  the  unavoidable  dangers 
of  ^e  climate^  but  still  more  from  the  wearing  and  exhausting 
duties  of  the  office*     It  is  not  wise  to  appeal  perpetually  to  the 
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eaiiier  ages  of  the  Chri9t]an  churcli,  and  U>  eke  precec^nU  (rom 
times  in  which  the  circumstances  of  Christianity  were  so  totallj 
different;  still,  we  may  be  permitted  to  suggest — what,  in  primitive 
days,  would  have  been  thought  of  a  bishopric,  extending  in  dis- 
tance as  far  as  from  the  foot  of  the  Himmalaya  to  Cape  Comorin, 
to  say  nothing  of  Uie  summer  relaxation  of  a  visit  to  Australasia, 
to  assume  the  episcopal  superintendence  of  another  continent  ?* 

We  are  the  last  to  join  in  the  vulgar  cry  against  the  East  India 
Company — ^whose  worst  enemies,  however,  can  hardly  chai^  her 
with  want  of  munificence  to  her  servants ;  nor  are  we  insensible 
to  the  financial  objections  against  loading  an  excheqikcr,  already 
quailing  under  its  immense  expenditure,  with  unnecessary  burdens ; 
but  the  expediency  of  placing  our  Indian  possessions  under  epis- 
copal jurisdiction  having  been  fully  recognized,  it  does  seem  abso- 

*  We  have  before  us  a  memoir  of  Heber^s  siiccessor,  the  last  Bishop  of  Calcutta, 
drawn  up  with  great  neatness  and.  good  sense  by  his  brother,  the  Rer.  E.  James, 
Prebendary  of  Winchester.  It  is  too  brief  to  admit  a  formal  notice,  but  we  must  not 
omit  the  opportunity  of  bearing  testimony  to' the  virtue  and  piety  of  this  highly 
accomplished  and  amiable  man,  whose  sole  misfortune  is,  to  be  almost  forced  into  a 
comparison,  after  a  still  shorter  career  of  fame,  with  Middleton,  who  was  certainly 
one  of  the  first  scholars  which  the  church  of  England  has,  in  late  years,  produced, 
and  with  Heber,  whose  poetic  genius  alone  would  have  thrown  a  pecuhar  lustre 
around  his  name.  Bishop  James  seems  to  have  exercised  his  functions  with  great 
moderation  and  good  sense :  his  measure  of  assigning,  where  it  was  possible,  paro- 
chial districts  and  a  definite  sphere  of  duty  to  tne  dergy  in  Calcutta,  appears  ex- 
tremely judicious ;  and,  in  all  his  intercourse  with  his  brethren,  his  gentleness  and 
conciliation  seem  to  show  that  he  was  no  unworthy  successor  to  those  who  preceded 
him.  It  is  sickening  to  discover  that,  among  the  difficulties  of  his  situation,  it  was 
not  the  opposition  of  the  luxurious  and  opideut,  or  the  indifference  of  the  lower 
orders — not  the  bigotiv  of  the  natives,  nor  tfie  obir^acy  of  the  old  Indians,  of  which 
we  have  heard  so  much,  and  probably  so  much  exaggeration — that  embarrasKd  the 
measures,  and  harassed  the  smking  mind  of  the  bishop,  when  he  was  in  the  last  ex- 
tremity of  disease,  but  the  miserable  sectarian  Jealousies  of  those  on  whose  cordial 
4»M)peration,  both  with  each  other  and  with  their  spiritual  head,  we  should  have  sop- 
posed  that  he  might  have  implicitlv  relied.  Surely,  if  the  Memoir  of  Bishop  James 
should  be  read,  as  doubtless  it  will  be  in  such  quarters,  the  following  passage  imst 
excite  shans  and  compunction : — 

'Nor  ought  it  to  be  entirely  concealed  that  the  delicate  natm-e  of  the  anxiety, 
which  had  pressed  most  heavily  upon  him,  was  peculiarly  unikvourable  to  that  mental 

Xe  necessary  for  his  recoveryfrom  the  attacks  of  illness  with  which  he  had  been 
ted  soon  after  his  arrival.  That  serious  difierences  should  have  arisen  amongst 
those  whom  he  trusted  to  find  united  in  heart  as  well  as  in  purpose,  and  dvrelHng 
tdlzether  as  companions  and  brethren  in  love,  was,  indeed,  a  source  of  painful  dis- 
quietude— it  was  bitterness  to  his  soul ;  nor  would  he  rest  till  he  had  restored  peace, 
and  brought  them  to  **  take  sweet  counsel  together,  and  walk  in  the  house  of  God  as 
friends."  His  papers  show  how  anxiously  and  unceasingly  he  laboured  to  accomplish 
this  end;  how  he  was  ^'  in  weariness  and  painfulness"  by  day,  and  in  **  watduny^ 
often'*  by  night,  till  he  had  succeeded ;  having,  *f  besides  those  things  which  wero* 
without,**  that  which  also  ''  came  upon  him  daily,  the  care  of  all  the  churches.*' 
These  unhappy  differences,  while  the^- lasted,  he  felt  were  against  the  sacied  cause 
he  had  at  heart.  It  was  hisadvice  to  his  dergy  on  every  occasion-^t  was  his  constant 
prayer  for  the  Indian  church — ^the  very  last  supplication  he  uttered,  in  conduding  his 
charge  at  Calcutta,  that  amity  and  ^'  peace  might  be  within  her  widls.** ' 

Tms  was  the  lang^uagc  of  a  Christian  bishop  \  but  it  is  melancholy  to  think  that  it 
•hould  be  called  fop  un&r  such  drcumstaocey^ 
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lutely  necessary  to  make  the  establishment  effective  for  its  purpose. 
This,  however,  cannot  fairly  be  said  to  be  the  case  as  long  as  one 
individual  has  so  much  to  do,  as  would  at  least  endanger  the  phy- 
sical strength  of  the  most  vigorous  constitution ;  while,  as  already 
in  three  instances,  a  long  time  must  elapse  before  the  vacancy  can 
be  filled  from  England,  during  the  whole  of  which  episcopacy  is 
in  abeyance,  and  the  business  accumulating,  in  order  to  fall  with 
double  weight  upon  the  devoted  successor.  We  are  fully  aware 
of  the  wisdom,  we  might  say  the  necessity,  of  supporting,  in  such 
a  country  as  India,  the  dignity  of  the  head  of  the  church,  by  an 
dlowance  which  would  enable  him  to  maintain  the  state  expected 
from  him ;  still  it  would  be  better,  at  a  small  increase  of  stipend, 
to  erect  the  archdeaconries  into  suffragan  bishoprics,  and  to  devolve 
the  duties  of  the  archdeacons  on  the  bishops'  chaplains,  than  to 
persist  in  the  present  system,  which  is  chargeable  with  the  worst 
wastefulness,  that  of  the  lives  of  good  men,  and  without  attaining 
its  object.  Even  if  separate  bishoprics  cannot  be  endowed,  some- 
thing like  a  coadjutor  in  Roman  Catholic  countries  might  be 
appointed.  We  have  declined  entering  at  length  into  the  utility 
of  the  episcopal  establishment,  recognised  by  the  appointment  of 
Bishop  Middleton  ;  but,  unquestionably,  the  great  change  which 
is  slowly  working  in  the  public  mind,  in  all  classes  throughout 
our  Indian  possessions,  confirms  the  wisdom  of  that  measure. 
Not  to  mention  the  right  of  the  military  and  civil  servants  of 
the  Company,  who  might  in  justice  demand  that  they  should 
not  be  cut  off  from  the  rites,  the  sacraments,  the  instruction  of 
the  religion  in  which  they  have  been  bom  and  bred,  and  who, 
by  the  constitution  of  society,  could  not,  if  they  would,  provide 
themselves  with  instructors,  it  should  seem  no  less  the  policy  than 
the  duty  of  the  government  to  hold  up  the  national  religion  to  the 
respect  and  veneration  of  all  classes.  To  leave  the  vast  mixed 
population,  which  their  system  of  rule  may  be  fairly  said  to  have 
called  into  being,  with  no  religion  at  all,  or  even  to  leave  them  to 
the  ardent  and  well-intentioned  zeal  of  missionaries  unconnected 
with  the  establishment,  would  be  equally  perilous.  The  first  will 
inevitably  be  the  case  to  a  great  extent,  unless  the  establishment 
is  made  effective :  for  in  a  state  of  society  where  everything  ema- 
nates from  the  government,  Christianity,  without  that  sanction,  is 
not  likely  to  make  a  very  profound  impression ;  and  even  if  the 
irregular  and  unauthorised  system  of  teaching  were  likely  to  succeed 
to  a  much  greater  extent  than  appears,  at  first  sight,  probable, 
religious  and  sectarian  jealousies  are  not  wanted  to  add  to  the 
elements  of  disunion  and  discord  already  rankling  in  the  bosom  of 
society.  Nor  is  it  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  this  new  kind  of 
distinction  of  caste  between  the  European  and  Indo-European 
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races  may,  perhaps^  be  in  some  de|^ee  allayed  by  the  equalising 
bond  of  church  membership.  It  is  surely  desirable  diat  there 
should  be  one  day  and  one  place  in  which  the  whole  various  po> 
pulation  of  Christian  descent  should  assemble  on  equal  wad  frs* 
temal  terms.  To  this  class  of  the  conmiunity  Bishop  James 
looked  for  the  supply  of  a  more  numerous  and  efficient  clergy,  and 
to  such  candidates  for  the  sacred  function  we  trust  that  the 
Bishop's  College  will  afford  a  liberal  and  suitable  educati<Hi. 

As  to  the  native  population,  it  now  seems  almost  universally 
admitted  that  little  progress  is  likely  to  be  made  by  direct  conver- 
sion ;  while  it  is  impossible  to  calculate  the  slower  results  of  Eu- 
ropean intercourse,  and  the  general  advancement  of  education. 
There  is  an  interesting  passage  in  the  Memoir  of  Bishop  James, 
which  shows  the  manner  in  which  these  innovating  principles  are 
working — we  trust,  for  good. 

*  Meanwhile,  though  ke  had  not  personally  visited  them,  he  was  no 
inattentive  observer  of  what  was  going  on  in  the  Hindoo  and  Maho* 
metan  Colleges  in  Calcutta,  both  of  which  are  largely  assisted  by  the 
government  from  the  annual  supply  for  public  instruction.  Hie  object 
of  these  two  colleges  is  to  instruct  the  Hindoo  and  Mahometan  youth 
in  English  literature — but,  alas !  without  the  Scriptures.  The  exhi* 
bition  of  the  students  of  the  former  institution,  at  the  puUic  distribu* 
tion  of  their  prizes,  in  January,  had  recently  attracted  much  notice : 
they  had  acted  scenes  from  Shaks^are  with  great  success ;  and  the 
astonishing  progress  they  had  made  had  been  the  subject  of  frequeAt 
discussion  among  the  wealthier  Hindoos.  The  Bishop,  lainentii^ 
deeply  the  fear  which  caused  the  exclusion  of  the  Scriptures,  saw, 
from  all  that  was  passing  aroimd,  that  both  these  institutions,  in  their 
parent  state,  obviously  led  to  deism ;  still,  as  he  observed  that  it  was 
deism  not  directly  opposed  to  Christianity,  but  to  Hindoo  nolytheism, 
he  could  not  but  regard  it  as  tending  to  remove  the  main  bulwark  of 
their  idolatrous  superstitions^  and  gradually  opening  a  way  for  the 
admission  of  the  truth  and  the  life' 

How  singular  a  spectacle — Shakspeare  performed  bv  Gebtoos 
and  Mahometans  on  the  shore  of  the  Ganges !  It  b  altogether  a 
very  curious  indication  of  the  deep  root  which  English  manners 
and  opinions  are  taking  in  the  minds  of  the  Asiatics ;  and  it  may 
be  fairly  expected  that  they  will  smooth  the  way  for  the  reception 
of  the  religion  of  England.  The  sihent  undermining  of  the  ancient 
edifice  will  give  room  for  the  new  one  to  arise  upon  it^  ruins.  Tbt 
most  effective  measure  for  this  great  end  will  be  the  open,  and 
public,  and  general  respect  paid  to  Christianity  by  diose  whose 
arts,  and  accomplishments,  and  military  prowess,  tihe  natives  have 
already  learned  to  respect  Let  tiie  natives  perceive  Aat  the  Eu- 
ropean and  Indo-European  races  have  a  religion  about  which  tfiey 
are  themselves  in  earnest,  and  curiosity,  even  if  no  better  motive, 
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will  lead  to  inquiry ;  and  the  spirit  of  inquiry  once  excited,  the 
Christian  need  not  fear  the  result.  That  this  means  has  not  yet 
been  tried  to  its  full  extent  we  may  acknowledge,  without  going 
the  full  length  of  Burke's  well  known  and  passionate  declamation* 

•  With  us,'  said  the  indignant  orator,  *  no  pride  erects  stately  monu- 
ments which  repair  the  mischiefs  which  pride  had  produced,  aiud  which 
adorn  k  country  out  of  its  own  spoils.  England  has  erected  no 
churches y  no  hospitals,  no  palaces,  no  jcAoob  ;*-^ngland  has  huilt  no 
hridgea,  made  no  high  roads,  cut  no  navigations,  dug  out  no  reservoirs. 
Every  other  conqueror  of  every  other  description  has  left  some  monu- 
ment, either  of  state  or  beneficence,  behind  him.  Were  we  to  be 
driven  out  of  India  this  dsy^  nothing  would  remain  to  tell  that  it  had 
been  possessed,  during  the  inglonous  period  of  our  dcMuinion,  by  any 
thing  better  than  the  ourang-outang  or  the  tiger.'  * 

JSot  to  adopt  this  magnificent  exaggeration  as  a  just  statement, 
particularly  of  what  might  fairly  be  expected  from  an  empire 
which,  even  when  Burke  spoke,  bad  scarcely  ceased  to  struggle 
for  its  existence^  and  might  perhaps  be  driven  back  and  reduced 
to  scarcely  a  more  ample  space  than  that  which  but  a  few  years 
before  had  contained  within  four  walls  almost  the  whole  of  the 
British  powerin  India — the  black  hole  at  Calcutta, — it  can  scarcely  - 
now  be  denied  that  if  expelled  even  at  a  later  period,  posterity 
would  have  found  it  difficult  to  judge,  from  any  public  monument 
or  vestige  of  influence  on  the  public  mind,  what  bad  been  the  reli* 
gion  of  the  English  rulers  in  India,  or  whether,  in  fact,  they  had 
any  religion  at  all.  Now,  however,  if  our  empire  should  last 
half  a  century  longer,  or  even  if  it  should  be  swept  away  within 
a  much  shorter  period,  we  trust  that  we  shall  not  leave  that 
question  altogedter  problematical:  even  in  ruins  our  churches 
will  testify  that  it  was  a  Christian  government  which  bore  rule 
over  that  vast  portion  of  the  Universe ;  even  if  British  authority 
should  decay,  the  history  of  India  will  return  a  proud  and  satis- 
factory answer  to  the  criminating  charge  of  the  same  great 
orator : — 

*  What  are  the  articles  of  commerce  or  the  branches  of  manu&c^ 
ture  which  those  gentlemen  have  curied  hence  to  enrich  India  ?  What 
are  the  sciences  they  beamed  out  to  enlighten  it  1  What  are  the  arts 
they  introduced  to  cheer  and  to  adfinn  it  1  What  are  the  religiou«| 
what  the  moral  institutions  they  have  taught  among  that  people  as  a 
guide  to  life,  or  as  a  consolation  when  life  is  to  be'uo  more  1 '  t 
Already,  we  apprehendi  aie  the  first  dantes  of  what  this  con^ 
summate  statesman,  as  well  as  great  orator,  considered  the  duty  of 
a  wise  and  beneficent  government,  manifestly  making  rapid  pro^ 

•  speech  on  Mr.  Foxf  s  East  Inaia  BiU. 
t  Biiike--^each  on  the  Nabob  of  Arcofs  Debti. 
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gress.  The  last  and  more  important  will  advaince  with  scarcely 
less  rapidity,  if  that  which  we  repeat  is  alone  likely  to  be  an 
effective  instrument  for  this  sacred  purpose — the  church  establish- 
menty  meet  with  munificent  support  from  the  ruling  powers — 
support  which  we  are  inclined  to  think  it  would  amply  repay,  even 
in  its  political  usefulness,  in  the  highest  sense,  by  disseminating  wise 
and  moderate,  and  virtuous  and  enlightened  principles  among  all 
orders,  by  uniting  the  discordant  elements  of  society,  by  pursuing 
the  most  effectual  means  of  making  good  subjects — ^the  making 
good  men. 

We  have  already  entered  so  much  at  length  into  Heber's  Indian 
career,  that  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  but  few  extracts  from 
the  parts  of  the  present  volumes  which  relate  to  that  period  of  his 
life.  We  cannot,  however,  refrain  from  giving  our  readers  one 
passage,  which  may  relieve  the  somewhat  less  amusing  discussions 
into  which  we  have  been  betrayed :  it  is  a  truly  Oriental  anecdote, 
and  was  suppressed  in  his  journal  from  motives  of  personal  consi- 
deration to  iudividuab  implicated  in  the  narrative. 

*  Many  whimsical  stories  are  current  in  Lucknow  respecting  the 
foibles  and  blindness  of  the  poor  king,  and  the  rascality  of  his  &• 
vourite.  His  fondness  for  mechanics  has  been  already  mentioned. 
In  trying  some  experiments  of  this  nature  he  fell  in  with  a  Mussul* 
man  engineer  of  pleasing  address  and  ready  talent,  as  well  as  consi- 
derable, though  unimproved,  genius  for  mith  pursuits.  The  king  took 
so  much  delight  in  conversing  with  this  man,  that  the  minister  began 
to  fear  a  risinfi^  competitor,  as  well  knowing  that  the  meannesq  of  his 
own  birth  and  functions  had  been  no  obstacle  to  his  advancement. 
He  therefore  sent  the  engineer  word — '•  if  he  were  wise,  to  leave 
Lucknow."  The  poor  man  did  so,  removed  to  a  place  about  ten  miles 
down  the  river,  and  set  up  a  shop  there.  The  king,  on  inquiring 
after  his  humble  friend,  was  told  that  he  was  dead  of  cholera ;  ordered 
a  gratuity  to  be  sent  to  his  widow  and  children,  and  no  more  was  said. 
During  these  last  rains,  however,  the  king  sailed  down  the  river  in 
his  brig  of  war,  as  far  as  the  place  where  the  new  shop  stood.  He 
was  struck  with  the  different  siens  of  neatness  and  ingenuity  which 
he  observed  in  passing,  made  his  men  draw  in  to  shore,  and,  to  his 
astonishment,  saw  the  deceased  engineer,  who  stood  trembling,  and 
with  joined  hands,  to  receive  him.  After  a  short  explanation,  he 
ordered  him  to  come  on  board,  returned  in  high  anger  to  Lucknow, 
and  calling  the  minister,  asked  him  again  if  it  were  certain  that  such 
a  man  viras  dead.  •*  Undoubtedly,"  was  the  reply ;  "  I  myself  ascer- 
tained the  fact,  and  conveyed  your  majesty's  bountjr  to  the  widow 
and  children.**  ••  Harumzada,"  said  the  king,  burstmg  into  a  fury, 
•*  look  there,  and  never  see  my  face  more ! "  The  vizier  turned  round, 
and  saw  how  matters  were  circumstanced.  With  a  terrible  glance, 
which  the  king  could  not  see,  but  which  spoke  volumes  to  the  poor 
engineer,  he  imposed  silence  on  the  latter ;  then  turning  round  again 
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to  bis  master,  stoipfing  his  nose,  and  with  many  mattered  exclamations 
of  **  God  be  merciful!"  ''  Satan  is  strong ! "  "  In  the  name  of  God, 
keep  the  devil  from  me !  **  he  said,  ^'  I  hope  your  majesty  has  not 
touched  the  horrible  object"  *'  Touch  him,"  said  the  king,  ^*  the  sight 
of  him  is  enough  to  convince  me  of  your  rascality."  "  Istufirallah ! " 
said  the  favourite ;  **  and.  does  not  your  majesty  perceive  the  strong 
smell  of  a  dead  carcass  ?  "  The  kmg  still  stormed ;  but  his  voice 
faltered,  and  curiosity  and  anxiety  began  to  mingle  with  his  indigna- 
tion.  "  It  is  certain  (refuge  of  the  world),"  resumed  the  minister, 
'^  that  your  lato  majes^s  engineer,  with  whom  be  peace !  is  dead  and 
buried ;  but  your  slave  knoweth  not  who  has  stolen  his  body  from  the 
grave,  or  what  vampire  it  is  who  now  inhabits  it,  to  the  terror  of  all 
good  Mussulmans.  Good  were  it  that  he  were  run  through  with  a 
sword  before  your  majesty's  &ce,  if  it  were  not  unlucky  to  shed  blood 
in  the  auspicious  presence.  I  pray  vour  majesty  dismiss  us :  I  will  see 
him  coiiducted  back  to  his  grave  ;  it  may  be  that  when  that  is  opened, 
he  may  enter  it  again  peaceably."  The  king,  confused  and  agitated, 
knew  not  what  to  say  or  order.  The  attendants  led  the  terrified  me- 
chanic  out  of  the  room ;  and  the  vizier,  throwing  him  a  purse,  swore, 
with  a  horrible  oath,  that  **  if  he  did  not  put  himself  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Company*s  frontier  before  the  next  morning,  if  he  ever  trod 
the  earth  again,  it  should  be  as  a  vampire  indeed."  This  is,  I  think, 
no  bad  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  an  absolute  sovereign  may 
be  persuaded  out  of  his  own  senses.' — vol.  ii.  p.  858. 

To  revert  to  graver  matters :  however  the  enthusiasm  of  Heber 
in  this  new  and  stirring  scene  of  action  might  take  a  more  ardent 
turn,  it  never  degenerated  into  fanaticbm ;  it  was  constantly  tem- 
pered by  calm  good  sense ;  and  it  would  perhaps  be  difficult  to 
combine  greater  fervour  of  zeal  with  more  dispassionate  judgment. 
Among  the  most  embarrassing  questions  which  can  occur  to  those 
who  are  employed  in  the  conversion  of  polythebts,  none  can  be 
more  delicate,  or  require  a  more  nice  discrimination,  than  how  far 
their  usages  are,  in  fact,  religious,  and  how  far  Christianity  ought 
to  interfere  in  the  details  of  private  life  and  manners.  The  letter 
which  we  are  about  to  extract  seems  to  us  to  have  held,  with  sin- 
gular wisdom,  the  middle  course  between  that  compromising 
pliancy  which  is  attributed  to  the  Jesuit  missionaries,  and  the  stem 
austerity  of  puritanism.  It  is  a  question  of  infinite  importance  : 
the  opinion  of  such  a  man  is  therefore  of  high  value^  and  has  a 
right  to  be  heard. 

*  To  the  Reverend  D.  SckreivogeL 
'  Reverend  and  dear  Sir, 

*  I  wrote  yesterday  to  Dr.  Csemmerer,  to  express  my  regret  at  not 
being  able  to  visit  you  at  Tranquebar.  Since  that  time,  having  again 
looked  over  your  letter  to  me,  as  well  as  that  which  you  sent  on  the 
subject  of  distinctions  of  caste^  and  of  other  customs  yet  remaining 
among  the  native  Christians,  which  yon  reprobate  as  heathenish  and 
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improper,  I  have  been  led  to  with  for  some  exphauition  of  t^ose  cus- 
toms, and  of  your  reasons  for  objecting  to  them,  of  which  the  latter, 
as  expressed  in  those  papers  (to  deal  freely  with  you),  do  not  seem  to 
me  satisfactory.  With  regard  to  the  distinctions  of  caste,  as  yet 
maintained  by  professing  Christians,  it  appears  that  they  are  yet  mani- 
fested in  desiring  separate  seats  in  church  ;  in  going  up  at  different 
times  to  receive  the  holy  communion ;  in  insisting  on  their  children 
having  different  sides  of  the  school ;  in  refusing  to  eat,  drink,  or  asso- 
ciate with  those  of  different  caste. 

*  Now  it  is  desirable  to  know  whether  these  are  insisted  on  as 
religiousj  or  as  merely  civii  distinctions ;  whether  as  arising  from  a 
greater  supposed  purity  or  blessedness  in  the  soodras  over  the  pariahs, 
or  whether  they  are  not  badges  of  nobility  and  ancient  pedigree,  such 
as  those  which,  in  Spain,  even  among  the  poorest  classes,  diWe  Hie 
old  Spaniards  and  Castilians  from  persons  of  mixed  blood — and,  in 
the  United  States  of  North  America,  entirely  exclude  negroes  and 
mulattoes,  however  free  and  wealthy,  from  familiar  intercourse  with 
the  whites :  also,  whether  the  Christians  of  high  caste  adhere  to  these 
distinctions,  as  supposing  that  there  is  any  real  value  in  them,  or  merely 
out  of  fear  to  lose  the  society  and  respect  of  their  neighbours  and  re- 
lations ?  If  these  questions  are  abswered  in  the  affirmative,  (as  they 
have  been  very  solemnly  by  the  Rev.  Christian  David,  in  answer  to  my 
repeated  inquiries,)  I  confess  that  I  do  not  think  the  evil  so  great  as 
to  be  insufferable,  or  to  justify  the  ministers  of  Christ  in  the  repelling 
from  ^e  communion  those  who  adhere  to  them ;  though  it  may  be  Uiat 
the  spirit  of  pride  (from  which  they  flow)  should,  by  gentle  means,  be 
corrected  as  far  as  possible.  We  all  know  that,  m  Europe,  persons 
of  noble  birth  or  great  fortune  claim  and  possess  precedence  in  our 
churches  ;  and  I  have  already  observed  that  the  whites  take  the  same 
priority  to  themselves  in  America :  but  there  is  no  reason  for  this  but 
custom,  inasmuch  as  a  gentleman  and  a  beggar  are  as  much  equals 
in  God's  sight  as  a  80o£a  and  a  pariah.  The  reason  why  a  Christian 
gentleman  conforms  to  these  rules  is,  because,  by  acting  differently, 
he  would  lose  influence  with  those  of  his  own  degpree  in  society  ;  and 
a  soodra  may  say  the  same  thing,  and  does  say  it.  It  seems,  ^en,  to 
me,  that  this  distinction  of  castes  in  church  may  still  be  allowed  to 
eontmue,  provided  due  care  is  taken  to  teach  our  congregations  that 
they  are  all  naturally  equal. 

'  With  regard  to  their  private  meab  and  social  intercourse,  it  seems 
to  me  that  we  have  still  less  business  to  interfere.  ^*  For  meat  and 
drink  destroy  not  him  for  whom  Christ  died."  In  the  schools,  indeed, 
and  among  the  children,  taking  places,  &c.,  must  be  arranged,  as  it 
appears  to  me,  without  regard  to  caste ;  but  even  here  caution  should 
be  observed  to  disgust  no  man  needlessly. , 

^  I  perceive  you  object  very  strongly  to  certain  ceremonies  usual 
in  marriages,  such  as  going  m  jprocession  through  the  streets  with 
music,  erecting  a  pendal,  &c.  On  what  grounds  of  reason  or  scrip- 
ture do  you  ol^ect  to  these  ?  Are  they  idolatrous  ? — are  they  neces- 
sarily or  usually  attend^  with  uQcleanness  or  indecency  ?    In  what 
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raspect  do  theyessexitially  differ  from  those  ancient  ceremonies  which 
are  known,  on  the  like  occasions,  to  have  been  practised  among  thet 
Jew? ;  to  which  both  the  prophets  and  our  Saviour  make  repeated 
allusions,  without  ever  blaming  them  ;  and  which,  judging  from  ana- 
logy, must  have  been  practised  at  that  very  marriage  of  Cana  which 
our  Ix)rd  sanctioned  by  his  presence  ? 

'  Again,  it  appears  that  one  of  your  principal  causes  of  complaint 
against  the  Danish  government  has  been,  that  they  would  not  sanc- 
tion the  sentence  of  excommunication  pronounced  against  a  person 
who  had  dancing-girls  in  his  house,  and  another  who  had  acted  a 
theatrical  part.  Now  here,  too,  I  want  much  information.  Were 
the  dances  indecent  in  themselves  7  Were  the  performers  persons  of 
notoriously  indecent  character,  prostitutes,  or  servants  of  some  heathen 
temple ;  or  did  you  object  to  the  dancing  itself  as  unchristian,  and  a 
fit  g^oimd  for  eificommunicatiop  1  In  like  manner,  was  the  acting  on 
a  public  stage,  and  for  money — ^was  the  drama  indecent  or  immoral  ? 
or  was  it  (as,  from  the  little  which  I  yet  know  of  Indian  customs,  I 
am  led  to  suspect)  one  of  those  masked  fooleries  in  which  the  common 
people  of  Germany  and  England  often  indulge  at  Christmas  and  har- 
vest home ;  and  which,  though  they  may  sometimes  be  abused,  are  not 
r^arded  as  in  themselves  criminal,  or  worthy  of  ecclesiastical  censure? 

^  My  reasons  for  asking  information  on  these  subjects  will  be  plain, 
when  I  mention,  that  the  question  of  caste,  and  of  such  practices  as 
these,  has  been  referred  to  my  consideration  both  by  the  Christians 
and  missionaries  of  Vepery ;  and  that,  in  order  to  gain  more  light  on 
the  subject,  a  select  committee  of  the  Society  for  promoting  Christian 
Knowledge  has  been,  at  my  desire,  appointed.  In  the  mean  time  I 
am  anxious  to  learn  from  every  quarter,  especially  from  a  Christian 
minister  of  your  experience  and  high  diaracter,  the  real  truth  of  the 
case.  God  forbid  that  we  should  encourage  or  suffer  any  of  our 
converts  to  go  on  in  practices  either  antichristian  or  immoral ;  but  (I 
will  q)eak  plainly  with  you,  as  one  brother  in  Christ  should  with 
another)  I  have  also  some  fears  that  recent  missionaries  have  been 
more  scrupulous  in  these  matters  than  need  requires,  and  than  was 
thought  fit  by  Schwartz  and  his  companions !  God  forbid  that  we  should 
wink  at  sin !  but  God  forbid,  also,  that  we  should  make  the  narrow 
gate  of  life  narrower  than  Christ  has  made  it,  or  deal  less  favourably 
with  the  prejudices  of  this  people  than  St.  Paul  and  the  primitive 
church  dealt  with  the  almost  similar  prejudices  of  the  Jewish  converts. 

*  It  has  occurred  to  me,  that  if  either  you  or  Dr.  Caeromerer  (to 
whom  pray  offer  my  best  wishes  and  respects)  could  find  time  on 
Easter  Monday  to  come  over  to  meet  me  at  Tanjore,  my  doubts 
might  be  the  better  cleared  one  way  or  the  other ;  and  other  matters 
might  be  discussed,  in  a  few  words,  of  much  advantage  to  the  cause 
of  missions  in  this  country. 

'  I  remain.  Reverend  and  dear  Sir, 

*  Your  faithful  and  obedient  Servant, 

*  Reginald  Calcutta.' 
Tanjore, 
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Tanjore,  where  his  expected  arrival  is  above  alluded  to,  was 
almost  the  closing  scene  of  the  Bishop's  labours.  We  have 
]>resented  one  interior  of  an  Indian  court,  where  all  was  on 
the  old  decrepit  system  of  Asiatic  despotism,  and  the  blindest 
superstition  and  ignorance :  we  must  contrast  it  with  that  of 
an  Indian  sovereignty,  where  the  light  of  Christianity  has  been 
permitted  to  shine.  Tanjore,  it  is  well  known,  was  the  mis- 
sionary province  of  Schwartz — a  man  than  whom  a  more  apos- 
tolical character  has  not  addressed  the  headien  since  the  days 
of  the  apostles — a  man  whose  memory  is  enshrined  in  the  grated 
reverence  of  all  ranks  and  classes,  and  whose  monument  is  adorned 
by  an  English  epitaph,  written  by  no  less  than  a  royal  poet,  the 

S'ah  himself.     As  a  literary  curiosity,  the  Epitaph  on  a  Christian 
issionary,  by  a  Gentoo  Prince,  is  worth  preserving. 
^  Firm  wast  thou,  humble  and  wise, 

Honest,  pure,  free  from  disguise ; 

Father  of  orphans,  the  widow's  support, 

Ck>mfort  in  sorrow  of  every  sort ; 

To  the  benighted  dispenser  of  light. 

Doing  and  pointing  to  that  which  is  right ; 

Blessing  to  princes,  to  people,  and  me, 

May  I,  my  rather,  he  worthy  of  thee, 

Wishes  and  prayeth  thy  Sarabojee.' 
But  this  is  not  the  only  evidence  that  in  this  province  intellectual 
improvement  has  gone  hand  in  hand  with  Christian  instruction ; 
and  although  the  rajah  is  not  himself  a  Christian,  and  is  still  en- 
circled by  his  bramins,  yet,  as  the  avowed  patron  and  friend,  of 
the  Christian  missionaries,  it  is  impossible  not  to  ascribe  to  his 
amicable  intercourse  with  these  wise  and  excellent  men^  much  of 
his  progress  in  the  arts  and  sciences  of  Europe.  At  all  events, 
from  the  durbar  of  the  monarch  of  Lucknow  to  the  library  of  the 
rajah  of  Tanjore,  how  striking  the  transition ! 

'  March  80.  The  Bishop  paid  a  private  visit  to  the  rajah,  who 
received  us  in  his  library,  a  noble  room,  with  three  rows  of  pillars, 
and  handsomely  furnished  in  the  English  style.  On  one  side  there 
are  portraits  of  the  Mahratta  dynasty,  from  Shahjee  and  Sivajee ;  ten 
bookcases,  containing  a  very  fair  collection  of  French,  English,  Ger- 
man, Greek,  and  Latin  books,  and  two  others  of  Mahratta  and  Sanscrit 
manuscripts.  In  the  adjoining  room  is  an  air-pump,  an  electrifying 
machine,  an  ivory  skeleton,  astronomical  instruments,  and  several 
other  cases  of  books,  many  of  which  are  on  the  subject  of  medicine, 
which  was  for  some  years  his  favourite  study.  He  showed  us  his 
valuable  collection  of  coins,  paintings  of  flowers  and  natural  history, 
with  each  of  which  he  seemed  to  have  considerable  acquaintance, 
particularly  with  the  medicinal  virtues  of  the  plants  in  his  hortos 
siccus.    When  we  took  our  leave,  his  minister  showed  us  a  noUe 
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ttatae  of  the  rajah,  by  Flaxman,  idiich  stands  in  the  great  hall 
which  was  used  by  the  ancient  Hindoo  court  before  the  conquest  of 
the  Mahrattas.  The  pedestal  is  a  remarkably  large  and  fine  slab  of 
black  granite,  eighteen  feet  by  sixteen  and  a  half.  His  stables  contain 
sevend  fine  English  horses ;  but  that  of  which  he  is  most  justly  proud, 
$is  the  rarest  curiosity  of  an  Indian  court,  is  an  English  printing*press« 
worked  by  native  Christians,  in  which  they  struck  off  a  sentence  in 
Mahratta,  in  the  Bishop's  presence,  in  honour  of  his  visit.'* 

At  Tanjore — where  the  mantle  of  Schwartz  seems  to  have  fallen 
on  bis  successors^  the  missionaries  in  the  same  connexion,  that  of 
the  venerable  Society  for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge — in  a 
church,  adorned  by  another  statue  of  Flaxman's,  to  the  memory 
of  Schwartz,  a  congregation  of  thirteen  hundred  native  Christians 
was  assembled.  Archdeacon  Robinson,  who  attended  the  Bishop, 
thus  describes  the  scene. 

*  I  have  seen  no  congregation  in  Europe  by  whom  the  responses  of 
the  Liturgy  are  more  generally  and  correctly  made,  or  where  the  psal- 
mody is  more  devotional  and  correct.  The  effect  was  more  than  elec- 
tric :  it  was  a  deep  and  thrilling  interest,  in  which  memory,  and  hope, 
and  joy  mingled  with  the  devotion  of  the  heart,  to  hear  so  many  voices, 
but  lately  rescued  from  the  polluting  services  of  the  pagoda,  jdning 
in  the  pure  and  heavenly  music  of  the  Easter  hymn  and  uie  hundredth 
psalm,  and  uttering  the  loud  Amen  at  the  close  of  every  prayer.  For 
the  last  ten  years  I  have  longed  to  witness  a  scene  like  this,  but  the 
reality  exceeds  all  my  expectations.  I  wished  that  some  of  those  (if 
any  of  that  small  number  still  remain)  who  deem  all  missionary  exer- 
tion, under  any  circumstances,  a  senseless  chimera,  and  confound  the 
humble  and  silent  labours  of  these  devoted  men  with  the  dreams  of 
ffimaticism  or  the  frauds  of  imposture,  could  have  witnessed  this  sen- 
sible refutation  of  their  cold  and  heartless  themes.  The  Bishop's 
heiart  was  full ;  and  never  shall  I  forget  the  energy  of  his  manner, 
and  the  heavenly  expressbn  of  his  countenance,  when  he  exclaimed, 
as  I  assisted  him  to  take  off  his  robes,  '*  Gladly  would  I  exchange 
years  of  common  life  for  one  such  day  as  this !"' 

On  the  26th  of  March  these  words  were  uttered :  on  the  3d 
of  April  he  who  uttered  them  was  a  lifeless  corpse ;  his  years 
were  at  an  end ;  and  the  next  day  he  was  laid  in  his  grave,  on  a 
remote  shore,  by  the  care  and  kindness  of  strangers. 

Mr.  Robinson,  whose  expressions  sometimes  appear  to  tremble 
on  the  verge  of  propriety  and  good  taste,  yet  who  may  be  pardoned 
by  every  candid  mind,  if  his  attachment  and  gratitude  to  his  friend, 
and  the  profound  emotions  excited  by  his  sudden  and  awful  end, 
shall  have  betrayed  him  into  language  which  to  calmer  readers 
may  appear  exaggerated,  does  not  scruple  to  name  his  departed 
prelate  the  Apostle  of  the  East.     This  magnificent  title  has  al-> 

•  Archdeacon  Aobinson't  Last  Days  of  Bishop  Ueber,  p.  166. 
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teBdy  been  o^igiled  to  the  miMtonary  of  another  diarcfa,*Ae  cele- 
brated St*  Francis  Xayier ;  nor  would  it  be  an  uninterestinf  or 
unprofitable  task  for  a  liberal  and  philosophic  mind  to  compare 
the  lives  and  characters  of  these  two  distinguished  meo,  who 
might  fairly  be  taken  as  representatives  each  of  their  respective 
age  and  form  of  Christianity.  The  calm  good  aeose,  the  truths 
the  simplicity  of  Heber's  life,  would  contrast,  in  a  most  striking 
manner,  with  the  splendid  religious  romance  into  which  that  of 
Xavier  has  been  wrought  out  by  the  zeal  of  his  fraternity.  The 
biography  of  the  latter,  which  we  have  at  hand,  is  that  of  Father 
Bouhours^  translated  by  Dryden  :  and  if  we  discard  the  poetical 
machinery  of  miracles,  many  degrees  more  extraordinary  and  fre- 
quent than  those  of  the  genuine  Acts  of  the  Apbstlefs,  and  all  that 
is  purely  and  manifestly  legendary,  the  characters  of  the  two  indi- 
viduals might  be  placed  in  no  uninteresting  apposition ;  thoagh, 
perhaps,  in  some  respects,  diat  of  Schwartz  might  present  a  fiurer 
parallel.  The  ascetic  spirit  of  the  Roman  Catholic,  his  mortifi- 
cations, (for  '  Xavier  bore  constantly  with  him  the  instruments  of 
penance — haircloth,  chains  of  iron,  and  disciplines  pointed  at  the 
ends,  and  exceeding  sharp,')  the  occasional  assertion  of  the  un- 
bounded power  of  his  church,  when  he  caused  in  one  place  the 
governor  to  be  exconununicated— compared  with  the  easy  and 
unafiected  manner  in  which  the  Protestant  mingled  with  the 
world — the  total  absence  of  austerity,  the  terms  of  afiTectionate 
intercourse  on  which  he  lived  with  all  the  highest  temporal  dig- 
nitaries of  the  country,  might  appear  to  make  an  irreconcileable 
difierence ;  yet  there  are  many  points  on  which  they  meet — the 
profound  humility,  the  complete  devotion  to  their  cause,  the  extra- 
ordinary power  of  conciliating  all  classes  to  their  persons,  and  the 
facility  of  access,  (for  of  Xavier  it  is  said  that  *  he  broke  off  his 
very  prayers  when  the  most  inconsiderable  person  had  the  least 
occasion  for  him ;  and  ordered,  when  he  was  in  the  deepest  of  his 
retirements,  that  if  any  poor  man,  or  even  a  child,  should  desire 
to  be  instructed,  he  might  be  called  from  his  devotions.')  *  Be- 
lieve me,'  says  Xavier  to  one  of  his  fellow-labourers,  ^  nothing  is 
to  be  done  by  haughtiness  and  choler,  when  it  cannoi  be  acoom- 

Elished  by  modesty  and  mildness.'  '  Take  heed  of  yourselves,' 
e  says  in  another  place,  ^  my  dearest  brethren.  Many  ministers 
of  the  Gospel,  whd  have  opened  the  way  of  heaven  to  others,  are 
tormented  m  hell  for  want  of  true  humility,  and  for  being  carried 
away  by  a  vain  opinion  of  themselves  :  on  the  contrary,  there  is 
not  found  in  hell  one  single  soul  which  was  sincerely  humble.' 
In  these  sentences  we  recognize  at  once,  if  not  the  words,  at  least 
the  spirit  of  the  Protestant  Bishop. 
How  much,  then,  of  that  which  is  the  essence  of  Christianity — zeal 
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far  die  glory  of  God,  and  lore  of  tkek  fellow-creatures-— did  these 
two  nieoy  separated  apparently  to  so  wide  a  distanoe,  nevertheless 
possess  in  common !  and  who  shall  presume  to  say  that,  bom  in  Spain 
m  the  sixteenth  century,  Heber  might  not  have  been  the  Xavier 
of  his  day  ;  or  Xavier^  educated  in  tim  liberal  and  rational  Chris^ 
tianity  of  England  in  the  eighteenth,  a  counterpart  of  the  Protestant 
Bishop  ?  There  are  one  or  two  points  of  cotnoidence  which  may 
almost  tempt  a  smile.  ^  The  Saint  also  composed  devout  hymns^ 
and  set  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  musical  numbers,  to  be  sung  together 
with  the  Angelical  Salutation  and  the  Apostles'  Creed  :'  and  who- 
ever is  familiar  with  Heber's  hynms  will  remember  one  which  he 
recited,  on  a  lovely  summer  evening,  to  Mr.  Robinson — 
*  I  praised  the  sun,  whose  oharidt  rell'd 
On  wheels  of  amber  and  of  gold ;' 
and  read,  not  without  interest,  the  following  evidence  of  the  poetical 
temperament  of  Xavier : — '  In  countries  where  yet  there  were  no 
churches  built,  he  passed  the  night  in  the  open  air ;  and  nothing 
so  much  elevated  his  doul  to  God  as  the  view  of  heaven,  spangled 
over  and  sowed,  as  it  were,  with  stars  t'  and  thb  we  have  from  his 
own  relation. 

But  we  must  break  off  a  parallel  which  might  terminate  in 
melancholy  reflections.  Of  the  conversions  made  by  Xavier,  of 
the  churches  which  he  founded,  scarcely  a  vestige  remains :  they 
have  fallen  with  the  mighty  Indian  empire  of  Portugal,  under 
vrfaose  protection  they  were  built.  May  Providence  avert  the 
omen ;  and,  as  both  have  been  founded  on  principles  more  wise 
and  liberal,  grant  to  the  dominion  of  England,  and  the  Christi- 
anity disseminated  under  her  auspices,  at  once  a  mpre  extensive 
influence,  and  a  more  permanent  duration. 


Art.  IV. — Principle^  of  Geology ,  being  an  attempt  to  explain  the 
former  Chxmges  of  the  Earth's  Surface,  by  a  rejference  to  causes 

now  in  operation.     By  Charles  Lyell,  F.R.S.     9,  vols.   Lond. 

1830. 
I F  the  rank  which  a  science  should  hold  in  general  estimation 
^  is  to  be  determined  by  the  immediate  applicability  of  its  dis- 
coveries to  purposes  of  utility,  perhaps  vee  sfabuld  be  wrong  in 
claiming  a  very  exalted  station  for  Geology ;  though  it  would 
be  still  less  correct  to  undervalue  the  advantages  which  the 
arts  have  already  derived,  or  may  fairly  anticipate  from  a 
scientific  acquaintance  with  the  nature  and  disposition  of  the 
inorganic  constituents  of  the  earth.  If,  indeed,  we  consider 
for  a  moment  the  various  useful  purposes  to  which  minerals 
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are  applied-^whetber  looking  to  the  caltivabie  soilsy^wliate 
different  qualities  are  all  derived  from  circumstances  which  geo- 
logy alone  reveals  to  us — to  the  quarries  of  harder  materials 
employed  for  domestic  purposes,  such  as  the  various  buildii^  and 
lime  stones,  slates,  marbles,  clays,  earths,-^-or  to  the  yet  richer, 
though  not  more  serviceable,  deposits  of  coal,  salt,  gypsum,  sul- 
phur, metals,  and  gems,  we  shall  perceive  at  once  that  the  cultiva- 
tion of  a  science  that  makes  us  acquainted  with  the  general  laws 
under  which  these  various  matters  have  been  distributed,  and  the 
processes  by  which  they  were  formed,  must  be  expected,  sooiier 
or  later,  to  contribute  very  powerfully  to  the  progress  of  the  arts, 
to  which  the  supply  of  these  substances  is  of  the  first  importance. 

But  such  is  surely  not  the  only  light  in  which  science  should  be 
regarded.  Without  disparaging  those  claims  which  are  founded 
on  economical  utility,  we  ma^  ako  be  allowed  to  estimate  intel- 
lectual pursuits  by  other  and  higher  characters, — by  their  tendency 
to  interest  the  noblest  feelings  of  humanity — to  enlarge  the  views 
of  mankind  as  to  the  extent,  the  diversity,  and  the  richness  of 
created  nature — to  fill  the  understanding  with  sublime  and  instruc- 
tive ideas,  and  elevate  the  mind  to  the  contemplation  of  the  infinite 
source  of  all  being,  by  the  knowledge  of  the  grandest  and  most 
imposing  of  His  works.  In  this  respect,  we  cannot  allow 
that  even  astronomy  presents  a  nobler  field  of  study  for  rational 
beings  than  the  science  we  are  at  present  considering.  The  former, 
though  one  of  the  sublimest  subjects  for  human  meditation,  offers 
but  few  data  upon  which  to  ground  any  but  the  simplest  and  most 
barren  propositions,  or  else  the  most  shadowy  conjectures — and 
presents  to  our  contemplation  ideas  of  such  vague  and  illimitable 
vastness,  as  rather  to  fatigue  than  satisfy  our  curiosity,  to  damp  than 
encourage  our  search  after  knowledge.  But,  while  the  student  of 
geology  is  rewarded  by  views  of  equal  grandeur,  the  infinity  of 
time  communicating  to  the  discoveries  of  the  one  the  sublimity 
which  is  conferred  by  the  infinity  of  space  on  those  of  the  other, 
the  objects  contemplated  admit  of  a  distinctness  of  comprehen- 
sion— are  brought  before  him  with  a  vividness  and  reality,  which 
is  owing  as  much  to  their  analogy  and  close  connexion  with  his 
daily  and  ordinary  impressions,  as  to  the  multiplicity  of  converging 
facts  through  which  his  conclusions  are  deduced. 

Geology,  too,  has  the  advantage  of  bringing  its  follower  lato 
ac(}uaintance  with  the  noblest  objects  and  phenomena  of  nature. 
It  is  among  the  grand  features  of  mountain  scenery — the  towering 
alpine  summit,  the  eternal  glacier,  the  deep  cleft-like  ravine,  the 
abrupt  waterfall,  the  river — now  tumbling  and  foaming  through  a 
narrow  gorge,  now  gently  rippling  over  an  expansive  vale,  now 
slowly  winding  through  wide  alluvial  plains  to  the  bosom  of  the 
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mighty  ocean  ;-J-it  is  amidst  the  yet  more  exciting  spectacles  of 
the  earthquake  and  the  avalanche^  the  volcano  and  the  flood,  that 
the  geologist  pursues  his  study  of  the  changes  which  have  occurred 
upon  our  globe,  and  of  the  destroying  and  renovating  powers  by 
ydddk  they  were  efiected.  These  powers  he  watches  in  their 
momentary  operation,  and  multiplies  them  in  his  imagination  by 
the  effects  of  ages  :  be  traces  them  equally  on  the  grandest  and 
on  die  minutest  scale — now  rounding  a  pebble,  now  laying  the 
foundations  of  future  continents.  But,  above  all,  he  observes  with 
delight  the  constant  progress  of  animated  existence^  ever  varied, 
but  ever  adapted  to  the  circumstances  which  attend  it,  and  sees  in 
ril  the  arrangements,  whether  of  the  organic  or  mineral  world,  the 
sure  marks  of  a  First  Cause,  acting  by  uniform,  invariable  laws — 
bringing  order  and  utility  out  of  the  seeming  elements  of  chance 
and  confusion — connecting  the  peak  of  the  mountain  and  the  bot* 
torn  of  the  ocean  in  one  chain  of  mutual  dependence,  and  rendering 
die  whole  subservient  to  the  existence  of  that  abundance  of  life 
and  enjoyment  for  which  all  has  been  beneficently  contrived. 
What  nobler  pleasure  can  the  mind  receive  than  is  afforded  by 
these  views?  it  is  amidst  such  impressive  scenes  and  studies  that, 
in  the  words  of  one  of  our  sublimest  poets — 
*  Prssentiorem  conspicimus  Deum, 
Per  invias  rapes,  fera  per  juga, 
Clivosque  praeruptos,  sonantes 
Inter  aquas,  nemorumque  noctem.' 

The  time,  indeed,  is  not  far  distant  when  natural  theology  will 
feceive  a  great  accession  from  the  proofs  of  a  Designing  Intelli* 
gence  which  geology  can  unfold. — And  yet  the  cry  has  been  raised 
against  this  science,  of  its  leading  directly  to  infidelity  and  atheism ! 
The  accursed  epithet  has  been  applied  to  the  student  of  this 
department  of  the  Divine  creation,  and  the  terms  geologist  and 
sceptic  have,  in  some  minds,  been  inseparably  connected ! 

We  trust  we  need  not,  at  this  day,  dwell  on  so  painful  a  sub* 
ject  as  the  errors  of  those  well-meaning  persons  who  have 
thought  to  fight  the  cause  of  religion  by  assailing  such  as  are 
really  amongst  her  most  effectual  supporters ;  to  vindicate.the  book 
of  Revelation  by  impeding  the  examination  of  the  book  of  Nature ; 
to  justify  the  God  of  Truth  by  opposing  the  study  of  His  works  ! 
We  need  not,  in  this  age  and  country,  recall  the  fact,  that  the 
dicoveries  of  Newton  are  yet,  in  some  Catholic  states,  accounted 
rank  heresy.  All  are  now  sufficiently  aware  of  the  danger  and 
impropriety  of  bringing  the  discovery  and  arrangement  of  facts, 
in  the  physical  sciences,  into  competition  with  subjects  of  faith. 
To  the  scriptures,  true  knowledge  has  never  been  hostile,  nor  is  it 
possible  that  they,  when  properly  interpreted,  should  ever  be 
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enemies  to  it.  The  latitude  of  interpretation^  ivhieh  has  been 
always  allowed  by  divines  on  particular  passagesi  may  be  safdy 
conceded  to  all  those  which  are  connected  with  the  sciencss^ 
The  history  of  the  introduction  of  man  upon  the  globe  was  ew^ 
dently  the  sole  object  of  the  first  chapters  of  Genesis^  and  not 
any  revelation  of  facts  in  natural  history,  or  of  physical  events^ 
which,  being  unaccommodated  to  the  notions  of  the  age,  would 
have  withdrawn  the  attention  from  those  truths  as  to  the  moral 
destinies  of  mankind,  which  it  was  the  great  purpose  of  die  inspired 
vmter  to  reveal. 

To  bring  forward  the  scriptures  as  the  foundation  of  geology^ 
or  geological  hypotheses  as  a  support  to  the  scriptural  reladoDi^ 
is  to  degrade  the  sacred  vrritings,  as  well  as  to  impede  the  progress 
of  knowledge — to  stake  their  credit  upon  the  most  fallible  <^  lA 
interpretations,  that  of  a  rising  science,  not  yet  sufficiently  fiir> 
nished  vnth  facts — to  couple  the  unchangeable  dictates  of  Reve^ 
lation  with  what  has  hitherto  been  constantly  liable  to  change* 
Whenever  this  has  been  attempted,  the  result  has  been  injurious 
to  both  science  and  religion,  and  the  history  of  geology,  up  to  the 
present  hour,  teems  vnth  instances  of  this  truth.  The  first  theo^ 
rists  sought  to  penetrate  into  the  nature  of  ^t  duMs  from-  whioh 
the  Almighty,  by  his  fiat,  created  the  universe ;  others  left  the 
mysteries  of  creation  untouched,  but  applied  themselves  to 
account  for  the  deluge^  by  suspending  the  laws  of  cohesion  and 
gravity,  altering  Ae  position  of  the  earth  in  its  orbit,  and  intro- 
ducing a  comet  amid  some  storm  in  the  planetary  system.  Around 
any  fanciful  idea  of  this  kind,  the  facts  known  in  the  mineral  king- 
dom were  arranged  as  its  support ;  and,  these  being  far  finom  nuBne- 
rous,  and  even  uncertun,  each  theorist  resort^  to  the  sacred 
books  for  additional*  proofs  of  his  opinions.  The  weaker  -that 
these  were,  the  more  ardent  was  the  zeal  for  maintaining 
them,  and  d^e  controversies  between  Uie  contending  parties  mon 
exasperated.  The  march  of  science  successively  overthrew  them 
all,  and  entailed  much  disgrace  and  discredit,  in  many  minds;  od 
the  subjectt  which  they  pretended  to  illustrate*  Yet,  to  this  bour, 
some  are  found  who,  true  to  the  unphilosophical  mode  of  dedue* 
tion  employed  by  Burnett  and  Whiston,  continue  to  vamp  up  and 
send  forth  their  stale  and  ridiculous  theories  as  scientific  comment 
taries  on  holy  writ>  and  to  write  on  geology  as  if  this  branch  of 
knowledge  had  no  other  end  but  to  afibrd  ccmclasions  respecting 
the  Mosaic  chronology  and  the  phenomena  of  the  deluge.  Re^ 
vering  the  Christian  religion,  and  believing  it  to  be  degraded  by 
the  supposition  that  its  eternal  truths,  require  any  confirmation 
from  such  crude  and  ill-digested  physical  theories,  we  cannot  but 
feel  some  shame  and  much  astonishment  at  these  attempts.  Their 
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4^anic(er  has  been  long  since  stamped  in  the  dignified  and  oracular 
censure  pronounced  by  the  great  Bacon  on  the  physico^theologists 
of  bis  day  :-— <  Tanto  magis  haec  vanitas  inhibenda  venit  et  coer-^ 
cenda^  quia  ex  divinorum  et  humanorum  malesanft  admixtione,  non 
•olum  educitur  philosophia  phantastica,  sed  etiam  religio  haeretica/ 
^  This  vanity  merits  castigation  and  reproof  the  more,  as,  from  the 
mischievous  admixture  of  divine  and  human  things,  there  is  com-^ 
pounded  at  once  a  fantastical  philosophy  and  an  heretical  reli* 
gion/ 

Abstractedly  from  this  stumbling-block,  the  method  ofreason^- 
ing  employed  on  this  subject  has  almost  invariably  been  the 
reverse  of  that  which  could  alone  lead  to  a  knowledge  of  truths 
When  the  theories  are  examined  which,  have  at  diferent  times 
been  given  .out  to  account  for  the  production  and  distribution 
of  the  mineral  masses  which  compose  the  known  surface  of  our 
c!(mtinents,-  it  becomes  evident  that  the  usual  method  employed 
in  their  fabrication,  was,  after  collecting  a  very  limited  number 
of  facts,  to  guess  at  the  causes  which  could  have  produced 
them.  If,  among  the  su^estions  of  a  fertile  imagination^ 
any  one  was  hit  upon  seeming  to  answer  the  conditions  of 
the  problem,  it  was  at  once  decided  to  be  the  true  cause; 
the  theory  was  completed  \  fresh  facts,  as  they  presented  them* 
selves,  were  disciplined  to  support  its  credit,  or  negligently 
slurred  over  when  they  resisted  that  process,  and  the  hypothesis 
triumphed  for  a  time,  till  Ae  opposition  of  some  stubborn  disctx* 
very,  that  could  neither  be  overlooked  nor  reconciled  with  it,  gave 
rise  to  doubts,  the  fabric  tottered,  and  fell  at  length  before  the 
novelty  and  brilliance  of  some  equally  baseless  and  transient  in* 
vention.  Such  speculations,  too,  were  naturally  coloured  by 
the  professional  prejudices  or  predilections  of  their  inventors^ 
Thus  the  diemist  supposed  all  rocks  te  be  either  precipitations 
from  an  universal  solvent,  or  the  oxygenized  crust  of  a  metallic 
nucleus.  The  cabinet  mineralogist  decided  that  the  globe  was 
formed  by  the.  laws  of  crystalline  affinity,  and  is  in  fact  but  a  huge 
ei^staly  of  which  the  mountain  slopes  are  the  facets,  and  the  strata 
tbe  planes  of  cleavage.  The  astronomer^  on  the  other  hand,  con«> 
aiders  the  planet  a  condensed  nebula,  and  refers  its  several 
changes  to  the  nutation  of  its  axis,  or  the  influence  of  comets ; 
while  he  who,  by  his  obstinate  blindness  and  prejudice,  degrades 
the  name  of  theologian,  could  insist  that  they  all  are  direct  inter- 
ferences of  the  Almighty,  and  that  the  globe,  with  all  its  variety 
of  mmerals,  its  strata  full  of  bones,  diells,  impressions,  and  even 
fsBces,  of  animals,  was  created  exactly  in  its  present  condition  by 
the  Divine /fo^  a  few  centuries  ago  1 

This  defective  mode  of  reasoning  on  such  subjects  is  likewise 
in  great  part  owing  td  the  almost  instinctive  propensity  by  which 
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mankind  are  induced  to  refer  to  some  extraordinaiy  and  snperna* 
tural  cause  every  event  but  a  little  removed  from  their  habitual 
experience — the  same  fondness  for  the  marvellous  which  once 
erected  altars  to  fortune,  which  armed  the  witch  and  the  conjuror 
with  their  magic  powers,  and  even  yet  supplies  crowds  of  votaries 
to  every  miracle-working  sanctuary.  But  for  this  unfortunate  pre- 
dilection, abetter  method  of  arguing  from  effects  up  to  causes  would 
have  been  substituted  for  d  priori  reasoning ;  investigation  would 
have  been  less  uniformly  directed  to  what  might  be,  rather  than  to 
what  is.  To  illustrate  by  an  example.  Suppose  we  were  de- 
sirous of  ascertaining  the  process  by  which  a  manufactured  article 
of  a  novel  description  had  been  made.  By  taking  it  to  pieces, 
examining  it  in  all  lights,  and  guessing  at  every  possible  mode  of 
fabrication,  we  might  possibly,  after  many  wrong  suppositions 
and  useless  triab,  succeed  in  discovering  the  real  method ;  but 
how  much  more  securely  and  expeditiously  should  we  arrive 
at  this  knowledge,  if  we  could  be  admitted  to  the  workshop  of 
the  manufacturer,  examine  his  implements  and  machinery,  and 
witness  the  process  as  actually  conducted  by  him.  Exactly  so  is  it 
with  the  geologist,  whose  object  is  to  discover  the  mode  employed 
by  nature  in  the  production  of  the  principal  classes  of  rocks  oo 
the  surface  of  the  globe.  He  may  ransack  his  imagination  for 
hypothesis  after  hypothesis,  with  more  or  less  of  plausibility 
attached  to  them,  but  surely  the  simple  and  proper  mode  oif 
inquiry  would  be  to  watch  the  processes  which  nature  is  still  car- 
rying on  in  her  vast  factory,  and  closely  examine  the  operations 
by  which  mineral  masses,  bearing  an  analogy  to  those  whose  origin 
he  is  in  quest  of,  are  daily  elaborated.  If,  neglecting  these  ob- 
vious researches,  and  in  complete  ignorance  of  the  extent  and 
character  of  the  changes  that  are  actually  in  progress  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  he  has  recourse  for  the  explanation  of  such 
earlier  changes  as  we  can  trace  upon  that  surface  to  the  suppo- 
sition of  unexampled  causes,  differing  from  all  known  phenomena, 
and  implying  a  variation  in  the  laws  of  nature,  is  he  not  a 
worthy  associate  of  the  philosophers  who  determined  the  fly  in  the 
telescope  to  be  an  elephant  in  the  moon  ? 

»  Of  those  who  greedily  pursue 

Things  wonderful  instead  of  true ; 

Make  natural  history  a  gazette 

Of  tales  stupendous  and  far-fetched ; 

Hold  no  truth  worthy  to  be  known, 

That  is  not  huge  and  overgrown, 

And  explicate  appearances, 

Not  as  they  are,  but  as  they  please.'  ♦ 
The  necessity  of  closely  studying  the  changes  still  going  on  in 

«  Butler.— Ele^iant  in  the  Moon,  line  509. 
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tke  inorganic  kingdom  of  nature^  as  a  first  step  in  geology^  would 
seem  so  obvious,  that  it  is  almost  incredible  in  how  great  a  degree 
the  mass  of  geologists  have,  up  to  this  time,  neglected  what  must 
be  reckoned  the  alphabet  of  their  science.  The  effects  of  meteoric 
agency^  the  action  of  rain,  rivers^  floods,  currents^  and  tides,  in 
wearing  away  the  solid  materials  of  the  earth's  surface,  and  re- 
disposing  them  in  the  form  of  beds  of  clay,  sand,  gravel,  or  solid 
rock — the  new  mineral  deposits  continually  produced,  by  springs 
impregnated  with  earthy  matters,  by  the  labours  of  zoophytes,  or 
by  volcanic  eruptions  from  the  interior  of  the  globe — the  agency 
of  earthquakes  in  Assuring  rocks,  and  altering  the  superficial 
levels — ^have  been  hitherto  reckoned  matters  foreign  to  geology, 
and  belonging  rather  to  a  subordinate  department  of  geography^ 
than  to  that  science  which  professes  to  examine  into  the  physical 
events  of  past  ages,  and  almost  uniformly  with  a  noble  disregard 
of  such  physical  events  as  are  taking  place  at  the  present  day  ! 

A  disposition  to  adopt  a  sounder  and  more  rational  system  of 
inquiry  has  fortunately  shevm  itself  of  late,  though  in  this  country 
its  appearance  has  been  tardy,  and  its  progress  hitherto  slow.  This 
may  be  accounted  for  through  the  prejudices  excited  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  century,  by  the  imputed  tendency  of  the  arguments 
urged  by  Professor  Playfair  in  his  able  illustrations  of  the  Hut- 
tonian  theory,  the  first  systematic  work,  at  least  since  the  days  of 
Hooke,  in  which  the  solution  of  the  problems  of  geology  was 
sought  in  an  examination  of  existing  changes.  The  injustice  of 
such  prejudices^  and  the  injury  they  are  calculated  to  inflict  on 
the  cause  of  knowledge,  as  well  as  of  religion,  have  been  sufiicieptly 
dwelt  upon — and  indeed  are  now  all  but  universally  acknowledged- 
Rejoicing  in  this  salutaiy  change,  and  holding  the  opinions  we 
have  expressed  on  the  true  methods  of  observation  and  reasoning, 
by  which  alone  this  interesting  science  can  be  advanced,  we  hail 
with  the  greatest  satisfaction  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Lyell's  work, 
which  henceforward,  we  can  hardly  doubt,  will  mark  the  be- 
ginning of  a  new  era  in  geology. 

The  title  of  the  book  shews  that  it  is  an  attempt  to  place  the 
study  of  the  science  on  its  true  basis,—*  to  explain  the  former 
changes  of  the  earth's  surface  by  reference  to  causes  now  in  ope- 
ration.' The  mode  in  which  this  undertaking  has  been  so  far 
executed^  for  the  first  volume  only  has  yet  appeared,  is  most 
satisfactory,  and  confinns  the  high  reputation  Mr.  Lyell  en- 
joys for  zeal  and  accuracy  in  observation,  and  an  intimacy 
with  many  of  the  branches  of  science  and  natural  history  which 
bear  upon  geology.  It  exhibits  also,  together  with  much  literary 
research  and  elegance  of  language,  a  luminous  arrangement,  and 
powers  of  analytical  reasoning  which  we  should  be  glad  to  meet; 
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with  more  frequently  in  the  contributions  to  our  scientific  know* 
ledge.  Incorporated  with  his  arguments,  and  the  details  extracted 
from  other  sources,  Mr.  Lyell  has,  moreover,  conmiunicated  t 
great  body  of  original  observations  of  much  interest,  collected 
during  the  tours  he  has  recently  made  for  scientific  purposes  oa 
the  continent. 

The  volume  commences  with  an  able  review  of  the  pro- 
gress of  geological  study.  One  of  the  most  striking  points  in 
diis  history  is,  the  acquaintance  which  the  ancients  are  shown 
to  have  possessed  with  the  immense  antiquity  of  the  globe,  and 
the  powers  of  nature  in  destroying  and  renovating  the  suificM 
of  our  continents.  In  the  Institutes  of  Men^,  the  sacred 
volume  of  tlie  Hindoos,  to  which  Sir  W.  Jones  ascribes  an  anti- 
quity of  at  least  eight  hundred  and  eighty  years  before  Christ,  the 
alternate  destruction  and  recreation  of  the  world  with  all  its  inha^ 
bitants,  after  an  existence  during  each  successive  period  of  many 
thousand  years,  seems  to  imply  that  the  sages  even  of  that  eariy 
day  had  noticed  those  appearances  of  alternate  revolutions  and 
periods  of  tranquillity  which  form  the  groundwork  of  almosi 
every  geological  theory.  The  hymns  of  Orpheus,  as  reported  by 
Plutarch,  attest  the  same  ideas  to  have  prevailed  from  the  earliest 
times  in  Egypt.  The  armus  mamms,  or  great  cycle  of  planetary 
revolutions,  was  supposed  to  be  the  period  assigned  for  the  dura** 
tion  of  each  successive  world,  and  was  variously  estimated  by 
Orpheus  at  120,000,  by  Cassander  and  others  at  360,000  years. 
The  sect  of  stoics  afterwards  adopted  the  notion  of  catastrophes, 
by  which  the  world  is  destroyed  at  certain  intervals,  alternately  by 
fire  and  water.  Pythagoras,  if  we  may  judge  of  his  doctrines 
from  the  poetic  sketch  given  of  them  by  Ovid,  taught  the  con- 
stant destruction  and  renovation  of  the  surface  of  the  globe,  and 
illustrated  his  doctrine  by  an  appeal  to  the  great  physical  changes 
obviously  going  on  at  present,' — such  as  the  conversion  of  land 
into  sea,  and  sea  into  land,  the  excavation  of  valleys  by  rivers  and 
floods,  the  growth  of  deltas,  and  the  effects  of  earthquakes  and 
volcanos  in  convulsing  and  elevating  land.  Aristotle  participated 
in  these  ideas,  and  seems  to  have  considered  the  agents  of  change 
now  operating  in  nature,  as  capable  of  bringing  about  in  the 
lapse  of  ages  a  complete  revolution.  The  frequent  occurrence  of 
marine  shells  in  the  interior  of  continents  and  on  the  summits  of 
mountains,  naturally  engaged  the  attention  of  the  ancients,  and 
many  hypotheses  were  formed  to  account  for  them.  Strabo,  in 
particular,  enters  at  large  into  these  opinions,  and  after  discussing 
and  rejecting  many,  proposes  one  of  his  own,  the  profoundness  of 
which,  modern  geologists  are  only  at  this  day  beginning  to  appre- 
ciate^-^namely,  that  all  land  was  originally  formed  beneath  the 
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sea,  and  had  been  elevated  Trom  that  situation  bj  earthquakedi 
Notwithstanding  thes^  rare  itistances  of  just  obsertation  and  rea- 
soning, it  is,  howevei-,  tiear  that  the  aticients  had  made  no  rfeal 
})rogress  in  the  ^tudy  of  the  ancient  histoiy  of  th^  globe,  ilhd 
entertained  but  art  imperfect  idea  of  the  powers  of  nature  iti 
Varying  the  circumstances  of  its  surface. 

Except  the  work  of  an  Arabian  ^iter,  Omar^  *  on  the  retreat 
of  the  sea,'  which  procured  fdi*  him  the  persecution  of  the  doctors 
af  the  Mahommedatl  law^  owing  to  his  making  the  world  oldef 
tfian  it  is  declared  to  be  ih  the  Kdrati,  tio  traces  are  met  with  of 
uttetitioii  having  been  directed  to  geological  appearances  till  th^ 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  when,  in  Italy,  the  cradle  ef 
iill  the  scienter,  a  Very  Animated  controversy  sprung  up  concern- 
ing the  tf-ue  nature  and  origin  of  fossil  shells,  and  other  orgahil^ 
remains.  Among  the  rest,  Fracastoro,  in  1515,  declared  his 
opinion  that  the  shells  had  all  belonged  to  animals  which  had 
formerly  lived  and  multiplied  where  their  ejtuviie  are  nov*r  found. 
He  exposed  the  ateufdity  bf  having  recourse  to  a  certain  •  plastic 
force/  livhich  it  was  said  had  power  to  fashion  stones  into  organic 
forms;  and,  vHth  ho  less  cogent  arguments,  demonstrated  the 
futility  of  attributing  the  situation  oi  the  shells  in  question  to  the 
Mosaic  deluge**  From  this  time,  however,  the  current  of 
geological  opinioti  set  strongly  against  any  reference  to  moderti 
analogy  in  the  explanation  of  former  events  ;  and  on  its  surface 
the  modt  extravagant  and  Aidtastical  theories  were  borne  along 
for  a  season,  as  for  example, — 

'  Fallopplo  of  jPadua  conceived  that  petrified  shells  had  been  gene- 
rated by  fertoentation  in  the  sj)0ts  where  they  were  found,  or  that 
they  had  in  some  cases  acquired  their  form  from  "  the  tatnultuous 
motements  of  terrestrial  exhalations."  Although  not  an  unskilful 
professor  of  aftatotny,  he  taught  that  certain  tusks  of  elephants  dug 
up  in  his  time  at  Puglia  were  mere  earthy  concretions,  and,  consis- 
tently whh  these  principles,  he  even  went  so  far  as  to  consider  it  not 
imiK-obable,  that  the  vases  of  Monte  Testaceo  at  Rome  were  natural 
impressions  stamped  in  the  soil.     In  the  same  spirit,  Mercati,  who 

fublished,  in  1574,  faithful  figures  of  the  fossil  shells  preserved  by 
ope  Sextus  V.  in  the  Museum  of  the  Vatican,  expressed  an  opinion 
that  they  were  mere  stones,  which  had  assumed  their  peculiar  confi- 
guration from  the  influence  of  the  heavenly  bodies ;  and  Olivi  of 
Cremona,  who  described  the  fossil  remains  of  a  rich  Museum  at  Ve- 
rona, Was  satisfied  with  considering  them  mere  "  sports  of  nature/* ' 
— pp.  25,  6. 

In  our  own  country  the  doctrine  of  fossil  shells  and  fishes 
being  merely  lusus  naiur<B  generally  prevailed.      Dr.  Plott  attri- 

*  LyeB,  p.  04. 
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l>uted  them  to  a  plastic  virtue  latent  in  the  earth.  Lister  appears 
to  have  given  in  to  this  idea,  but  has  the  merit  of  being  the  first 
ivho  became  aware  of  the  continuity  over  large  districts  of  the 
principal  groups  of  s^ata,  and  who  proposed  &e  construction  of 
regular  geological  maps.  Dr.  Hooke,  in  his  posthumous  work 
which  appeared  in  1 705,  entertained  more  enlarged  views  on  the 
subject  of  fossil  remains^  leaning  to  the  opinion  that  they  belonged 
to  extinct  species,  and  even  suggesting  that  they  may  have  disap- 
peared in  consequence  of  changes  in  the  surface  of  the  globe^ 
"wrought  by  earthquakes  in  former  ages,  to  which  he  attributed  the 
elevation  from  the  sea  of  the  strata  containing  marine  remains, 
Ray,  the  celebrated  naturalist,  a  contemporary  of  Hooke,  enlarged 
upon  these  suggestions.  He  first  drew  attention  to  the  powerful 
action  of  running  water  on  the  land,  and  the  encroachments  of 
the  sea  lipon  its  shores.  Burnett  now  published  his  '  Sacred 
Theory,'  *  a  fine  historical  romance,'  as  Buffon  called  it, — 
admirable  as  a  work  of  imagination,  but  the  climax  of  absurdity 
as  pretending  to  profound  philosophy.  Next,  Whiston  intro- 
duced his  comet  to  deluge  the  world  vrith  the  vapours  of  its 
tail ;  and  John  Hutchinson  put  forth  his  '  Moses's  Principia.* 
He  and  his  numerous  followers  were  accustomed  to  declaim 
loudly  against  human  learning,  and  they  maintained  that  the 
Hebrew  scriptures,  when  rightly  translated,  and  interpreted,  of 
course,  by  themselves,  comprised  a  perfect  system  of  natural 
philosophy,  for  which  reason  they  objected  to  the  Newtonian 
theory  of  gravitation,  as  not  to  be  found  there.  In  l680,  Leib- 
nitz published  his  theory,  the  principal  feature  of  which,  the  ori- 
ginal incandescence  of  the  whole  globe,  its  gradual  refrigeration, 
and  the  condensation  of  its  vapours  into  an  universal  ocean,  were 
adopted  by  Buffon  and  Deluc,  and,  under  different  modifications, 
have  been  reproduced  in  a  number  of  succeeding  systems  up  to 
the  present  day. 

The  geologists  of  Italy  still,  however,  maintained  their  pre- 
eminence. The  works  of  Vallisneri,  published  in  1720,  are  rich 
in  original  observations.  He  attempted  the  first  general  sketdi 
of  the  marine  deposits  of  Italy,  their  geographical  extent,  and 
most  characteristic  organic  remains;  and  was  followed  in  the 
same  studies  and  views  by  Moro,  Generelli,  Marsilli,  and 
Donati.  It  must  be  owned  that  the  Italian  naturalists  had  at 
this  time  entered  on  the  true  path  of  geological  inquiry,  while 
those  of  other  countries, — too  many  of  them  at  least, — were 
soaring  in  the  regions  of  invention,  with  an  utter  disdain  for 
facts  and  existing  analogies.  Towards  the  middle  of  the  last 
century  Buffon  published  his  Theory  of  the  Earth,  in  which  he 
indulged  his  imagination  somewhat  freely  at  the  expense  of  his 
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judgment.  The  theologians  of  France  were  not,  however,  pre- 
pared to  allow  that  the  present  continents  are  due  to  secondary 
causes;  and  the  Sorbonne  forced  Buffon  to  recant  formally. 
Between  1750  and  1760  Targioni  and  Arduino  contributed 
much  to  the  advancement  of  sound  idea^  on  geological  sub- 
jects :  the  former  by.  his  copious  observations  and  just  con- 
clusions on  the  power  of  rivers,  floods^  and  the  bursting  of 
lakes  in  excavating  valleys,  and  on  the  evidence  of  Italy  having 
been  once  inhabited  by  the  elephant  and  other  quadrupeds,  whose 
remains  are  so  frequent  in  its  lacustrine  deposits:  the  latter 
by  his  remarks  on  tlie  ancient  submarine  volcanic  eruptions 
of  the  Vicentin,  Veronese,  and  Paduan  territory,  and  the  dis- 
tinction he  was  the  first  to  draw  between  the  primary,  secondary, 
and  tertiary  rocks — a  division  which  has  been  of  essential  service 
in  facilitating  the  study  of  the  superficial  formations.  Fortis, 
Desmarest,  and  Odoardo  followed  up  and  confirmed  these  ob- 
servations. Soldani  minutely  investigated  the  correspondence 
of  the  Mediterranean  testacea  and  zoophytes  with  the  fossil 
species,  and  was  the  first  to  remark  the  alternation  of  marine 
and  freshwater  formations  in  the  Paris  basin.  Testa,  Cortesi, 
and  Spallanzani  laboured  in  the  same  useful  line  of  study,  and 
in  the  examination  of  the  active  and  extinct  volcanos  of  Italy, 
and  the  effects  produced  by  earthquakes ;  while  their  contem- 
poraries in  England  and  Germany,  Calcolt,  Whitehurst,  and 
Wallerius,  were  wasting  their  strength  in  endeavours  to  support 
the  exploded  hypodiesis,  that  all  the  strata  were  formed  by 
the  INoachian  deluge.  Our  countryman,  Mitchell,  however, 
Woodwardian  Professor  at  Cambridge,  had  in  the  meantime 
advanced  several  original  and  philosophical  views  on  the  effects  of 
earthquakes  in  fracturing,  contorting,  and  elevating  the  strata  of 
mountain  chains ;  views  which  in  so  remarkable  a  manner  anti- 
cipate the  theories  established  forty  years  afterwards,  that  Mr. 
Lyell  thinks  his  writings  would  probably  have  formed  an  era  in 
the  science,  if  his  retirement  on  a  college-living  had  not  put  an 
extinguisher  upon  his  researches.  Raspe  also,  a  Hanoverian, 
published  in  Latin,  in  1763,  a  work  of  great  merit  on  the  same 
subject,  and  containing  views  very  similar  to  those  of  Mitchell, 
He  adverts  to  the  apparent  indications  of  a  higher  temperature  in 
the  former  climate  of  Europe,  and  to  the  occurrence  of  changes 
in  tbe  species  of  plants  and  animals  inhabiting  it ;  and  urges  the 
examination  of  the  new  volcanic  islands,  for  the  sake  of  studying 
*  nature  in  the  act  of  parturition.*  It  is,  indeed,  astonishing  that, 
after  the  correct  views  entertained  by  the  authors  we  have  lately 
cited,  the  science  should  have  relapsed  during  the  next  half- 
century  into  the  old  errors  of  substituting  hypothetical  dogmas 
for  observation  and  analogical  reasoning. 

Towards 
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Towards  the  cloee  of  the  eigb^eentti  century  Pf^las  aad 
S^ussure  contributed  much  to  the  collection  of  geological  facl4, 
and  to  the  separation  of  the  mineral  masses  of  our  globe  iato 
separate  groups,  (learing  many  general,  if  not  universal,  relations 
towards  each  other.  The  systematic  a|i^  chronological  arrange- 
ment of  formations  was  soon  carried  much  furthefi  iiyleed  veiy 
far  beyond  its  due  limits,  by  the  celebrated  Freyberg  prof<^aor  cilf 
fnineralqgyy  Werner.  His  eloquence  and  eqthMsi^m  f(ttracla<l 
§p  extniordiiaary  degree  of  s^tt^i^tion  to  the  study  of  tt^e  relative 
disposition  of  mineral  masses,  whjch  h^  termed  geognosy ;  f^nd^ 
in  the  disciples  who^pcjied  to  foim  from  ^11  quarters,  he  excit^ 
a  seal  proportionate  to  his  pwn,  giving  a  stimulus  to  geolc^o^l 
ipvestigations  in  every  corner  of  Europe,  the  effect  of  which  b^^ 
scarcely  yet  subsided.  Wenier,  however,  unfortunately,  knew  no 
Other  country  th?m  the  small  district  in  which  th^  Saxon  mines 
ape  situated ;  apdi  generalizipg  from  ^ese  narrow  data,  he  be- 
lieved, aud,  strange  to  say:i  persuaded  others  to  believe,  that  the 
whole  surface  of  the  globe,  and  all  its  m^nuts^iu  ch^ns,  were 
formed  exactly  on  the  model  of  his  pwu  provipce.  Wh^t  was 
stjll  mqre  deplorable,  when  tl^e  ingenuity  of  lus  scholars  h^  tor- 
tured the  pheuQmena  of  distant  pountfies,  ^nd  even  of  another 
hemisp'i^>'^i  into  conformity  with  his  theoretical  staud^d>  it  W84 
di^cciyered  \\i%t  *  the  master '   ha4  misinterpreted  apd   mistat^ 

f^auy  of  th^  f?icts  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Freyberg,* 
p  theory,  VYe^ner  w^  yet  further  from  trutL  His  leading  doc- 
trine pu  the  invariable  order  of  superposition,  \ka^  b^n  shown,  i^ 
a  vast  variety  of  instances,  to  he  erroneous ;  and  his  l\ypotheticai 
id^s^  on  the  ch&nical  precipiiation  of  u^ive99(4i  /oi^fffa^iy,  in^ 
eluding  hfwdt  and  j3^i»K^,^<m  a?i  o^tfecms  ?^»eD«^rHUffH  or  <  chaqtic 
fluid}'  exceeded  in  wildness  all  the  im^^ginings  of  ^rlier  cosmogo- 
pists,  and  are  such  as  would  he  now  passed  over  as  the  dreams  of 
a  disordered  intellect,  but  for  the  extraordinary  contagion  with 
which  tl^ey  affected  the  mipds  of  his  pont^n^porsirief]^  a^d  the 
numerous  schools  of  geology  by  which  they  were  adopted*  aa 
established  principles  of  science  !  This  passage,  indeed,  in  thc^ 
history  of  geology,  presents  an  interesting  problem  for  those  who 
study  the  philosophy  of  the  human  n\ind,  and  ^n  hvn^li^ting 
lesson  on  the  danger  of  allowing  autliority  and  enthusiasm  to 
supersede  rational  inquiry.  When  sound  opinioijts  had  for  twenty 
years  prevailed  in  Europe  concerning  the  true  nature  of  the 
ancient  trap-rocks,  Werner,  by  his  dictum^  paused  a  retrograde 
movement,  and  not  only  overturned  the  true  theory,  but  substin 
tuted  for  it  one  of  the  most  unphilosophic^  ever  advanced  in  any 
science.  The  continued  ascendancy  of  his  dogm^  on  this  aubn 
Ject  was  the  more  astonishing,   because  a  vs^'iefy  of  new  and 
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9tnkiiig  fftcU  were  daily  accumulated  in  favour  of  the  correct 
^pipions  first  established.  Desmarest  had  closely  traced  the 
exact  analogy  of  the  volcanic  remains  of  France,  their  cones^ 
craters,  and  lava-streams,  with  the  older  basaltic  rocks  of  that  and 
other  districts, — the  igneous  origin  of  which  was  denied  by  the 
school  of  Freyberg.  Dolomieu,  Montlosier,  and  other  writers, 
accumulated  facts  and  reasonings  in  support  of  the  same  couclur 
sions.  The  disciples  of  Werner  were  prepared,  however,  t0 
inaintain,  in  opposition  to  all  evidence,  the  fulness  of  their  faith 
in  bis  opinions. 

*  Blinded  by  their  veneration  for  the  great  teacher,  they  were  impa^ 
tient  of  opposition,  and  soon  imbibed  the  spirit  of  a  faction ;  and 
their  opponents,  the  Vulcanists,  were  not  long  in  becoming  contami* 
nated  with  the  same  intemperate  seal.  Ridicule  and  irony  were 
weapons  more  frequently  employed  than  argument  by  the  rival  sects, 
till  at  last  the  controversy  was  carried  on  with  a  degree  of  bitterness, 
almost  unprecedented  in  questions  of  physical  science.  Desmarest 
alone,  who  had  long  before  provided  ample  materials  for  refuting  such 
a  theory,  kept  alooi  from  the  strife,  and  whenever  a  zealous  Neptunist 
wished  to  draw  the  old  man  into  an  argument,  he  was  satisfied  with 
i^eplying,  **  Go  and  see." ' — ^p.  60. 

England,  and  more  particularly  Scotland^  shared  in  this  war  of 
opinions.  The  Vulcanists  ac<;(uired  here  a  powerful  support  in 
Pr.  Hutton,  and  his  eloquent  illustrator,  Playfair.  The  Theory 
pf  the  Earth,  published  by  the  former  in  179^^  was  the  first 
general  attempt  to  give  sound  and  fixed  principles  to  geology. 
The  igneous  origin  of  granite  was  first  put  forth  by  Hutton,  and 
satisfactorily  demonstrated  by  its  analogy  to  many  crystalline 
folcanic  rocks,  and  its  sending  veins  into,  and  altering  the  stra* 
tified  rocks  with  which  it  comes  in  contact ;  a  decisive  observar 
tion  which  Hutton  was  also  the  first  to  make.  The  experiments 
of  Sir  James  Hall  came  in  support  of  these  conclusions,  and  they 
were  ably  illustrated  by  the  remarks  of  Professor  Playfair,  on  the 
gradual  wearing  down  of  the  land  by  rivers  and  currents,  and  the 
deposition  of  its  ruins  in  the  bed  of  the  ocean,  as  materials  for 
future  continents  when  the  elevatory  action  of  earthquakes  should 
take  that  direction.  There  were  doubtless  some  defective  parts 
in  that  theory,  as,  for  instance,  the  reference  of  the  consolidation 
of  the  older  strata  to  the  action  of  subterranean  heat ;  but  the 
fierce  opposition  which  the  Huttonian  doctrines  excited,  and  the 
acrimonious  controversy  which  arose  upon  them,  is  only  to  be  ex- 
plained by  the  circumstance  of  their  militating  against  certain 
theories  which  were  then  most  rashly  supposed  to  have  the 
authority  of  Scripture  in  their  favour. 

Among  the  writers  by  whom  Hutton  was  most  pertinaciously 
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and  virulently  opposed,  Kirwan  and  Deluc  are  eonspicuous, 
from  the  influence  they  exercised  over  the  public  mind<  The 
former,  a  chemist  of  some  merit,  was  an  uncompromising  de- 
fender of  the  aqueous  precipitation  of  all  rocks;  while  Delac 
reiterated  the  charge  of  infidelity  against  Hutton  and  his  fol- 
lowers, objecting  most  particularly  to  the  high  antiquity  attri- 
buted by  them  to  our  present  continents,  and  the  slow  process 
by  which  valleys  are  supposed  to  have  been  excavated.  '  At'that 
time  the  numerous  successive  changes  that  have  occurred  in 
organic  life,  prior  to  the  creation  of  the  exbting  species,  had  not 
been  fully  recognized ;  and  without  this  class  of  proofs  in  sup- 
port of  the  immense  age  of  the  globe^  the  indefinite  periods 
demanded  by  the  Huttonian  hypothesis  appeared  visionary  to 
many  ;  and  some,  who  unfortunately  deemed  the  doctrine  incon-* 
sistent  with  revealed  truths,  indulged  very  uncharitable  feelings 
and  language  towards  its  author.'  Mr.  Lyell  might  have  men- 
tioned some  external  circumstances  but  too  well  fitted  to  support 
and  nourish  these  unhappy  prejudices,  in  the  midst  of  which 
the  contention  of  the  rival  factions  was  carried  to  such  a  height, 
as  produced  at  length  a  re-action,  in  which  all  theory  whatever 
was  forsworn.  A  new  school  arose,  who  discountenanced  specu- 
lative views,  confined  themselves  strictly  to  observation  of  facts, 
and,  carrying  their  scepticism  to  the  opposite  extreme,  scarcely 
allowed  an  opinion  to  be  formed  where  no  reasonable  doubt 
could  exist.  To  collect  and  record  observations  was,  however, 
at  this  epoch,  the  great  desideratum,  and  to  this  end  the  institu- 
tion of  the  Geological  Society  of  London,  founded  in  1807, 
contributed  very  powerfully.  Nor  were  the  continental  geologists 
idle.  In  particular  the  study  of  organic  remains  was  advanced 
by  them  to  a  great  degree  of  accuracy. 

'  It  was  found  that,  by  the  careful  discrimination  of  the  fossil  con* 
tents  of  strata,  the  contemporary  origin  of  different  groups  could 
often  be  established,  even  where  all  identity  of  mineralogical  character 
was  wanting,  and  where  no  light  could  be  derived  from  the  order  of 
superposition.  The  minute  investigation,  moreover,  of  the  relics  of 
the  animate  creation  of  former  ages,  had  a  powerful  effect  in  dis- 
pelling the  illusion  which  had  long  prevailed  concerning  the  absence 
of  analogy  between  the  ancient  and  modern  state  of  our  planet.  A 
close  comparison  of  the  recent  and  fossil  species,  and  the  inferences 
drawn  in  regard  to  their  habits,  accustomed  the  geologist  to  contem- 
plate the  earth  as  having  been  at  successive  periods  the  dwelling- 
place  of  animals  and  plants  of  different  races,  some  of  which  were 
discovered  to  have  been  terrestrial,  and  others  aquatic — some  fitted 

to  live  in  seas,  others  in  the  waters  of  lakes  and  rivers 

The   adoption   of   the    same   generic,   and,   in    some    cases,   even 
the  same  specific  names  for  the  exuviae  of  fossil  animals,  and  their 
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living  analogues,  was  an  important  step  towards  familiarizing  tbe 
mind  with  the  idea  of  the  identity  and  unity  of  the  sjrstem  in  distant 
eras.  It  was  an  acknowledgment,  as  it  were,  that  a  considerable 
part  of  the  ancient  memorials  of  nature  were  written  in  a  living 
language.  The  growing  importance,  then,  of  the  natural  history  of 
organic  remains,  and  its  general  application  to  geology,  may  be 
pointed  out  as  the  charac^teristic  feature  of  the  pr(^ess  of  the  science 
during  the  present  century.' — ^pp.  72,  73. 

Having  arrived  at  the  era  of  living  authors^  Mr.  Lyell  con- 
cludes his  sketch  of  the  progress  of  opinion  in  geology,  and  he 
then  passes  in  review  the  chief  circumstances  by  which  it  has  been 
so  strikingly  retarded.  The  strongest  and  the  most  lasting 
prejudices  against  which  geology  has  had  to  struggle,  are 
those  connected  with  the  supposed  age  of  the  world,  and  the 
date  of  the  first  creation  of  animated  beings.  Even  yet  they 
are  not  wholly  eradicated ;  and  it  is  possible  that  there  are 
some  amongst  our  readers  who  may  be  startled  by  the  assur- 
ance, that  no  doubt  can  at  present  be  entertained,  from  the 
evidence  of  organic  fossils  alone,  exclusive  of  other  cumulative 
proofs  from  the  igneous  and  stratified  rocks,  that  before  the 
creation  of  any  of  the  existing  species  of  animals,  of  which  man 
seems  to  be  the  most  recent,  the  earth  had  been  inhabited  by 
innumerable  other  species,  and  other  genera,  successively  created 
and  extinguished  during  a  lapse  of  time  wholly  immeasurable, 
but  which  must  have  comprehended  millions  of  ages  rather  than 
of  years. 

*  It  must  always  have  been  evident  to  unbiassed  minds,  that  suc- 
cessive strata,  containing,  in  regular  order  of  superposition,  distinct 
beds  of  shells  and  corals,  arranged  in  families  as  they  grow  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  could  only  have  been  formed  by  slow  and  insen- 
sible degrees  in  a  great  lapse  of  ages  ;  yet,  until  organic  remmns 
were  minutely  examined  and  specifically  determined,  it  was  rarely 
possible  to  prove  that  the  series  of  deposits  met  with  in  one  country 
was  not  formed  simultaneously  with  that  found  in  another.  But  we 
are  now  able  to  determine,  in  numerous  instances,  the  relative  dates 
of  sedimentary  rocks  in  distant  regions,  and  to  show,  by  their  oi^anic 
remains,  that  they  were  not  of  contemporary  origin,  but  formed  in 
succession.  We  often  find,  that  where  an  interruption  in  the  con- 
secutive formation  in  one  district  is  indicated  by  a  sudden  transition 
from  one  assemblage  of  fossil  species  to  another,  the  chasm  is  filled 
up,  in  some  other  district,  by  other  important  groups  of  strata.  The 
more  attentively  we  study  the  European  continent,  the  greater  we 
find  the  extension  of  the  whole  series  of  geological  formations.  No 
sooner  does  the  calendar  appear  to  be  completed,  and  the  signs  of  a 
succession  of  physical  events  arranged  in  chronological  order,  than 
we  are  called  upon  to  intercalate,  as  it  were,  some  new  periods  of 
vast  duration.    A  geologist,  whose  observations  have  been  confined 
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to  Bngland,  is  accusloaied  to  consider  the  superior  and  newer  gioaps 
of  marine  strata  in  our  island  as  modem,  and  sneh  they  are,  com- 
paratively speaking ;  but  when  he  has  travelled  throi^h  ^e  It&li&n 
peninsula  and  in  Sicily,  and  has  seen  strata  of  BK>re  recent  origin 
forming  mountains  several  thousand  feet  high,  and  has  marked  a 
long  series  both  of  volcanic  and  submarine  operations,  all  newer  than 
any  of  the  regular  strata  which  enter  largely  into  the  physical  struc- 
ture of  Great  Britain,  he  returns  with  more  exalted  conceptions  of  the 
antiquity  of  some  of  those  modern  deposits,  than  he  before  entertained 
of  the  oldest  of  the  British  series,'— pp.  87,  88. 

^  There  is  not  one  great  question  relating  to  the  former  chaogee 
of  the  earth  and  its  inhabitants  into  which  considerations  of  time  do 
not  enter ;  and  so  long  as  the  public  mind  was  violently  prejudiced 
in  regard  to  this  important  tope,  men  of  superior-  talent  alone,  who 
thought  for  themselves,  and  were  not  blinded  by  authcurity,  could 
deduce  any  just  conclusions  from  geological  evidence.' — p.  802. 

The  part  of  our  author's  volume  at  which  we  are  now  arrived, 
contains  a  discussion  of  great  interest  on  the  uniformity  of  the 
physical  laws  influencing  the  surface  of  the  globe,  but  which, 
perhaps,  is  introduced  rather  prematurely.  The  object  of  the 
work  being  to  account  for  geological  appearances  by  existing 
processes  of  change^  we  think  the  description  of  those  processes 
should  naturally  precede  any  discussion  on  the  propriety  of  sup- 
posing former  variations  in  their  nature  or  intensity.  For  this 
reason  we  shall  defer  for  the  present  our  notice  of  these  topics, 
and  proceed  to  follow  our  author's  interesting  relations  of  the 
changes  now  actually  in  progress  on  the  earth's  surface,  by  which 
some  rocks  are  destroyed  and  others  produced  before  our  eyes. 
This  portion  of  the  subject  is  naturally  divided  into— -1,  Chaises 
wrought  by  the  action  of  water  in  motion,  as  by  rain,  springs, 
rivers,  and  currents  of  the  ocean.  2.  Changes  brought  ab^t 
by  subterranean  forces  of  an  igneous  charttcler,  as  volcanos  and 
earthquakes.  The  changes  in  organic  nature  are  deferred  to  a 
subsequent  volunse. 

The  aqueous  and  the  igneous  agents  of  change  may  be  con* 
^idered  almost  as  antagonist  forces  :  the  first  incessantly  labour- 
ing  to  reduce  the  inequalities  of  the  earth's  surface ;  the  latter  to 
restore  them,  partly  by  the  protrusion  of  new  matter,  partly  by 
upheaving  or  letting  down  portions  of  the  solid  crust  of  the  globe. 
Many  different  agents  frequently  combine,  so  as  to  produce 
results  of  a  complicated  character,  and  this  must  be  kept  in  view 
while,  for  the  sake  of  arrangement,  they  are  separately  treated  of. 

Mr.  Lyell  first  considers  the  action  of  running  water  on  the 
surface  of  the  land.  He  justly  mentions  as  a  powerful  agent  of 
destruction,  the  enormous  expansive  force  of  water,  when,  after 
having  made  its  way  into  the  pores  and  crevices  of  rocka^  it  rends 
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ficia)  eroaioB  omitted  by  Mr.  Lyell,  and  indeed  seldom  sufScientlj 

noticed, — namely ,  the  direct   descent  of  rain.      Any  one  who 

lias  observed  the  waste  of  an  exposed  stirface  of  clay,  sand^  or 

fin^  gravel,  from  a  single  sharp  storm  of  rain,  and  considers  that 

this  effect  is  not,  like  that  of  rivers  and  torrents,  confined  within 

a  narrow  compass,  but  extended  over  the  whole  face  of  a  country, 

will  readily  believe  that,  upon  districts  composed  of  such  friable 

materials,  the  amount  of  degradation  occasioned  in  a  lapse  of  ages 

by  thi^  seemingly  insignificant  foroe  must  be  f^r  from  inconsider* 

al^ie.     We  are  inclined  X9  rank  it  among  the  most  powerful  agents 

of  destruction ;  and  we  are  led  to  tbisi  hy  t^yo  general  observations 

tb^t  speak  strongly  to  the  purpose,     { t  is  a  universal  fact,  that 

wherever  groups  of  the  softer  strata,  as  of  clayi  sand,  marls,  &c., 

prop  out  from  below  otherv  of  a  harder  materialj  the  former  are 

Vfom  down  to  a  m^ch  lower  level  than  the  latter^  |;enerally  so  much 

as  to  produce  a  longitudinal  valley  i  though  it  is  not  often  that 

rivers  flaw  along  the  depression,  the  course  of  the  drainage  having 

been  apparently  determined  when  the  friable  strata  posseted  a 

pffeater  elevation*     Our  second  remark  is,;  that  whenever  projects 

ing  eminences  rise  from  a  district  composed  of  the  softer  forma-* 

tions,  tbe^  are  almost  invariably  capped  by  a  hard  stratum  or  knot 

of  rock,  to  which  their  preservation  is  obviously  owing.     The 

well  known  aspect  of  basaltic  platforms  and  peaks  is  a  familiar 

illustration,     tint  the  only  erosive  force  from  which  a  vertical 

capping  can  protect  a  mass  of  strat^i  ist  that  of  the  direct  descent 

of  rain.     It  is  this,  theni  chiefly,  that  must  have  worn  away  the 

enormous  quantity  of  matter  by  which  such  tabular  hills  were  once 

connected.     The  most  convincing  and  beautiful  example  of  the 

powerful  agency  of  rain  is  the  spot  called  the  Pyramids,  near 

Botsen,  in  the  Tyrol,  where  %  large  ravine,  or  rather  valley,  since 

it  is  at  )ea«l  ^  mile  in  ¥jidthi  has  bee;n  excavated  in  a  coarse  cou- 

glomerate.     From  the  bottom  rise  a  great  number  of  high  and 

peedle-shaped  cqnes  of  grave),  each  of  which  owes  its  preservation 

1^  a  liM'ge  boulder^  iu  most  cases  remaining  upon  the  apex,  often 

nicely  balanced  upon  a  very  narrow  point,  which  it  overhangs  on 

ever^^  ude  almost  like  an  umbrella.     When  the  stone  at  length 

faUs,  the  pyramid  soon  wastes  down  to  the  general  level  of  the 

valley.     It  is  evident  that  the  boulder  capping  can  have  been  no 

protection  against  the  erosive  force  of  a  qvulet  or  torrent,  which 

would  have  easily  undermined  it.     It  follows  that  the  whole  of 

^is  great  ravine  must  owe  its  excavation  (and  it  is  evidently  but 

of  recent  formation)  to  the  force  of  vertical  rains.      But  this 

power  must  h^ve  been  equally  active  where  the  effects  are  not  so 

i^vionsj^  rf^erribtW  to  it  alone, — over  every  other  part  of  the  Alps, 
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and  of  alt  landd^  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  and  violence  of  the 
rain  which  annually  falls  on  them,  and  the  more  or  less  yielding 
nature  of  their  surfaces. 

With  regard  to  running  water,  no  stream^  whatever  its  size, 
from  the  smallest  rill  to  the  mightiest  river,  flows  for  any  space 
straight  onwards  in  the  direct  line  of  its  general  descent.     Its 
bias  continually  oscillates  from  one  side  to  the  other,  through  the 
necessary  inequality  of  the  lateral  resistances.     On  that  side  to- 
wards which  the  bias  or  force  of  the  current  sets,  lateral  erosion 
takes  place,  in  proportion  to  the  momentum  of  the  stream,  and 
the  solidity  of  the  materials  of  the  bank.     The  talus  formed  by 
deposits  of  sand  or  gravel,  or  by  the  fall  of  matter  from  an  under- 
mined bank,  assists  in  deflecting  the  bias  of  the  stream,  and  tem- 
porarily shifting  its  direction.     From  this  oscillatory  mode  of  pro- 
gression all  streams  of  water  tend  to  wear  themselves  channels  in 
a  zig-zag,  or  rather  a  serpentine  form,  and  where  the  matter  ex- 
cavated is  sufliciently  uniform,  as  in  alluvial  bottoms,  the  curves 
eaten  out  alternately  on  the  right  and  left  bank,  correspond  with 
almost  geometrical  exactness,  owing  to  the  angle  at  which  each 
thread  of  water  is  deflected  everywhere  equalling  the  angle  of 
incidence,  and  the  force  with  which  it  shoots  across  the  channel 
to  impinge  upon  the  one  bank  corresponding  to  that  with  which 
it  has  already  been  urged  against  the  other.     When  these  flexures 
become  extremely  deep,  the  aberration  from  the  direct  line  of 
descent  is  often  corrected  at  once  by  the  river  cutting  through  the 
isthmus  which  separates  two  neighbouring  curves  on  the  same 
bank.      But  besides  the  lateral  abrasion  exercised  by  running 
water  on  its  banks,  it  possesses  an  almost  equally  active  vertical 
force  of  abrasion,  by  which  the  channel  is  deepened  at  the  same 
time  that  it  is  widened,  or  shifted  on  one  side.     When  earthy 
matter  becomes  intermixed  with  running  water,  a  new  mechanical 
power  is  obtained  by  the  attrition  of  sand  and  pebbles  borne  along 
by  the  stream,  and  impinging  with  the  momentum  they  acquire 
against  its  banks  or  bottom.     The  specific  gravity  of  many  rocks 
is  not  more  than  twice,  very  rarely  more  than  three  times,  that  of 
water ;  so  that  the  fragments  propelled  by  a  stream  lose  from  a 
third  to  a  half  of  what  we  esteem  their  weight,  and  are  much  more 
easily  put  in  motion  than  we  might  imagine.     The  velocity  of  a 
stream  determines  the  size  and  weight  of  the  solid  particles  it  can 
either  keep  in  suspension,  or  drive  with  a  rolling  motion  along  its 
bottom.     It  is  by  the  latter  mode  of  action  that  running  water 
exerts  the  greatest  power  in  deepening  its  channel.     Every  stream, 
when  swollen  by  sudden  rains  or  the  melting  of  snow,  carries 
along  much  fine  matter  in  suspension,  and  drifts  coarser  particles, 
as  gravel,  pebbles,  or  boulders^  along  its  bottom.     During  floods 
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diere  is  a  continual  travelling  of  drift ;  the  whole  bed  of  the  stream 
being  in  motion  from  one  end  to  the  other.  Stones  and  gravel  are 
propelled  in  this  way,  a  greater  or  less  distance,  stopping  at  inter- 
vals at  the  bends  of  Uie  channel.  The  bias  of  the  stream  is  there 
obliquely  deflected  to  the  opposite  side,  while  the  superior  mo« 
mentum  of  the  rolling  drift  carries  it  into. die  stiller  water  beyond, 
which  being  incapable  of  keeping  it  in  motion,  it  accumulates  in 
^  projecting  talus  exactly  corresponding  to  the  concavity  excavated 
in  the  opposite  bank.  It  is  the  momentum  they  possess  when 
once  set  in  motion  by  water  that  causes  enormous  blocks  of  stone 
to  be  rolled  by  floods,  as  we  sometimes  observe  them,  up  inclined 
banks  at  the  turnings  of  rivers.  The  heaviest  boulders  are,  from 
this  cause,  often  carried  furthest,  and  reach  the  highest  elevation. 
Part  of  the  drift  so  deposited  remains  as  a  permanent  and  increas- 
ing gravel  or  sand  bank,  the  stream  deserting  the  talus  by  eating 
its  way  still  deeper  into  the  opposite  bank ;  part  is  taken  up  again, 
and  carried  on  further  by  the  next  flood.  Meantime,  by  their 
attrition  against  the  bed  of  the  stream,  the  transported  fragments 
"wear  it  down,  and  are  themselves  rounded  and  diminished  in  size, 
till^  if  their  course  be  sufficiently  long,  they  are  reduced  to  sand 
or  silt,  borne  into  the  sea,  and  deposited  there  to  await  still  further 
changes. 

These  laws  are  equally  exemplified  in  the  windings  of  a  petty 
brook,  and  in  those  of  a  Mississippi.  Nor  do  they  apply  only  to 
the  course  of  streams  flowing  through  valleys  composed  of  soft 
materials.  The  valleys  of  the  Moselle  and  Meiise,  among  many, 
may  be  cited  as  instances  of  extreme  sinuosity  on  the  largest  scale, 
being  from  six  to  eight  hundred  feet  in  depth,  and  often  a  mile  or 
two  in  width,  excavated  through  an  elevated  platform  of  transition 
slate  and  limestone ;  yet  these  valleys  wind  to  such  a  degree,  that 
the  rivers  occasionally  return,  after  a.circuit  of  fifteen  or  seventeen 
miles,  to  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  the  point  they  passed  so 
long  before.  It  has  been  justly  remarked  that  such  windings 
prove  valleys,  however  large^  to  have  been  entirely  excavated  by 
•  slow  fluviatile  erosion.  Any  great  debacle,  or  diluvial  current, 
might  produce  a  straight  trough-shaped  channel,  in  the  direct  line 
of  descent ;  but  the  idea  of  a  sudden  and  violent  rush  of  water 
excavating  a  channel  in  which  it  must  have  frequently  wound  its 
way  back,  in  lazy  flexures,  towards  the  point  from  which  it  started, 
is  absolutely  unintelUgible.  We  may  mention  the  curvatures  of 
the  Wye,  particularly  that  beautiful  bend  which  almost  encircles 
the  promontory  of  Lancaut,  opposite  Piercefield,  as  an  instance, 
nearer  home,  of  the  same  convincing  character.  The  general 
question,  as  to  the  origin  of  valleys,  which  is  still  much  disputed, 
is  one  of  a  complicated  nature^  from  the  usual  concurrence  of 
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many  distinct  causes*  But  when  ive  have  considered  more  ftlllj 
the  power  of  rain>  rivers,  and  floods,  to  wear  away  and  carry  off 
the  substance  of  the  land^  there  will  remain^  we  think,  little  doubt 
that  thisy  aided  by  the  occasional  bursting  of  lake  barriers^  and 
changes  of  levels  through  earthquake^  has  been  the  Main  agent  in 
effecting  whatever  alteiiAtion  valleys  have  received  from  the  forc^ 
of  running  water ,  sinc6  the  land  rose  above  the  sea«  The  multi*' 
plication  of  the  lateral  shiftings  of  a  river  tends  to  obliterate  all 
traces  of  its  earlier  channels,  and  reduce  the  general  excavation  to 
a  more  or  less  straight  trough ;  for  the  instances  must  necessarily 
be  rare  in  which  the  bias  of  a  stream  has  remained  so  constant  for 
ages  to  one  direction  as  to  give  a  sinuous  form  to  the  whole  valley* 
But  in  all  cases  the  sum  of  its  lateral  Workings  is  the  general 
width  of  every  excavated  valley  (or,  according  tO  the  popular 
phrase,  valley  of  denudation),  as  its  depth  may  be  expressed  by 
the  sum  of  the  river's  vertical  erosion*  The  vast  power  of  tulinirtg 
water,  in  moving  stones  and  heavy  fragments  of  rock,  i^  illus^ted 
by  Mr.  Lyell  from  the  effect  of  the  storms  which  last  year  de- 
vastated the  north-east  of  Scotland.'*' 

*  The  river  Don  forced,  on  one  point,  a  ttlftss  of  four  or  five  hundred 
tons  of  stones,  many  of  them  two  or  three  hundred  pounds  Weight,  up 
an  inclined  plane  rising  six  feet  in  eight  or  ten  yards.  A  large  stohe, 
of  three  or  four  tons,  which  Mr.  Farqiiharson  had  known  for  many 
years  in  a  deep  pool  of  the  river,  was  tndved  about  one  hundred  yards 
from  its  place.  By  a  mere  livulet  in  the  Cheviot  hilk,  flowing  with 
a  moderate  declivity,  several  thousand  tons  of  pebl^ea  and  sand  were 
transported  to  the  plain  of  the  Till ;  and  a  bridge,  then  in  progress  of 
building,  was  carried  away,  the  arch-stones  of  which,  weighing  from 
half  to  three  quarters  of  a  ton  each,  were  propelled  iivo  miles  down 
the  rivulet.  On  the  same  occasion,  the  current  tore  away  from  the 
abutment  of  a  mill-dam  a  large  block  of  green-stone,  weighing  nearly 
two  tons,  arid  transported  it  to  a  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  In- 
stances are  related,  as  occurring  repeatedly,  m  which  from  one  to 
three  thousand  tons  of  gravel  dre,  in  like  manner,  removed  to  great 
distances  in  one  day.  When  we  consider  how  insignificant  are  the 
volume  and  velocity  of  the  rivers  and  streams  in  our  inland,  when 
compared  to  those  of  the  Alps  and  other  lofty  chains,  and  how,dnriiig 
the  various  changes  which  the  levels  of  different  districts  have  under- 
gone, the  contingencies  which  give  rise  to  floods  must,  in  the  lapse 
of  ages,  be  multiplied,  we  may  easily  conceive  that  the  quantity  of 
loose,  superficial  matter,  distributed  over  Europe,  must  be  very  eonsi^ 
derable.     That  the  position,  also,  of  a  great  portion  of  these  travelled 

*  Mr.  Lyell  weald,  probably,  have  enlarged  more  on  this  subject  had  thd  very 
lively  account  of  these  devaststioDa  by  Sir  Thomas  Lauder  Didc  been  aaoner  putU 
lished.  We  cannot  at  present  do  more  than  direct  attention  in  a  pasaiaff  maBner  to 
&  volume  which  will  be  found  full  of  instniciion  and  interest,  and  illustrated  by 
spirited  eioUags,  wbieb  make  every  fCatemeut  dear  to  the  least  sdeiitific  reate. 
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tnaterials  should  now  appear  most  irregular^  and  should  often  b^ar  no 
relation  to  the  existing  water-drainage  of  the  country,  is  a  necessary 
consequence,  as  we  shall  afterwards  see^  of  the  combined  operations 
of  running  water  and  subterranean  movements.' — p.  175. 

Some  proofs,  afforded  by  the  volcanic  districts  of  central  France^ 
of  the  power  recently  exerted  by  running  water  in  excavating  the 
hardest  materials^  basalt  and  granite,  were  given  in  a  former  Nulii<* 
ber  of  this  Journ&L  Mr.  Lyell  confiims  these  from  his  own  ob« 
servations,  and  adds  some  similar  facts  from  rivers  flowing  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Etna  :  one  of  them,  the  Simeto^  has^  in  the  course 
of  about  two  centuriesi  eroded  a  channe1»  from  fifty  to  tevetal 
hundred  feet  wide^  and  from  forty  to  fifty  deep^  through  a  mass  of 
compact  lava,  which  flowed  into  and  obstructed  the  valley  in  l60d«. 

*  On  descending  into  this  exceedingly  recent  excavation  in  a  modern 
rock,  a  geologist,*  Mr.  Lyell  observes,  •  who  is  accustomed  to  associate 
the  characteristic  features  of  the  landscape  with  the  relative  age  of 
certain  rocks,  can  scarcely  dissuade  himself  from  the  belief  that  he  is 
contemplating  a  scene  in  some  rocky  gorge  of  a  primary  district.  The 
external  forms  of  the  hard,  blue  lava  are  as  massive  as  any  of  the  most 
ancient  trap-rocks  of  Scotland.  The  solid  surface  is,  in  some  parts, 
smoothed  and  almost  polished  by  attrition,  and  covered,  in  others,  with 
a  white  lichen,  which  imparts  to  it  an  air  of  extreme  antiquity,  so  as 
greatly  to  heighten  the  delusion.' — p.  179. 

The  fall  of  Niagara  is  an  instance  of  the  power  running  water 
may  exercise  in  altering  the  features  of  a  country.  It  is  calculated 
that,  by  the  sap  and  fall  of  the  hard  limestone  rock,  over  which 
the  river  is  precipitated  into  a  softer  shale  formation  beneath,  the 
cataract  retrogrades  towards  Lake  Erie  at  the  rate  of  fifty  yards  in 
forty  years.  The  distance  already  travelled  by  it,  from  the  lower 
opening  of  the  narrow  gorge  it  has  evidently  cut  by  this  process, 
is  seven  miles^  and  the  remaining  distance  to  be  peiformed,  before 
it  reaches  Lake  Erie,  is  twenty-five.  Had  the  limestone  platform 
been  less  extensive,  this  enormous  basin  might  have  been  already 
drained,  as  it  must  ultimately  be,  when  the  fall  has  receded  to 
its  margin,  its  average  depth  being  far  less  than  the  height  of  the 
cataract.  The  changes  going  on  in  the  basin  of  the  Mississippi, 
through  the  action  of  that  magnificent  river,  afford  Mr.  Lyell 
equally  striking  examples  in  favour  of  his  principles.  His  descrip* 
tion  of  the  deep  and  symmetrical  curves  of  the  river,  the  cuUoffs^ 
the  immense  erosion  going  on  upon  its  borders — '  several  acres^ 
thickly  covered  with  wood,  being  precipitated  at  a  time  into  the 
stream' — the  islands  and  banks  formed  lower  down  by  the  accumu** 
lation  of  these  materials,  and  again  washed  away,  perhaps,  by  the 
next  flood,  to  be  again  deposited  still  nearer  to  the  ocean,  confirm 
and  illustrate  our  remarks.  One  of  the  most  interesting  features 
of  this  river  is  the  enormous  rafts  of  drift  timber  it  floats  towards 
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the  sea,  occasionally  depositing  them  for  a  time,  together  with  vast 
beds  of  mud  and  gravel,  in  some  of  its  deserted  channels.  One  of 
these  rafts  is  described  by  Darby,  in  18 16,  as  f«n  miles  m  length, 
about  two  hundred  and  twenty  yaitls  wide,  and  eight  feet  deep. 
It  is  continually  increasing  by  the  addition  of  fresh  drift-wood,  and 
rises  and  falls  with  the  water  on  which  it  floats ;  evidently  waiting 
only  an  extraordinary  flood  to  bear  it  off  into  the  gulf  of  Mexico, 
where  far  greater  deposits  of  the  same  kind  are  in  progress  at  the 
extremity  of  the  delta.  The  Mississippi  offers  an  example  of  a 
remarkable  hydrographical  law,  namely,  that  the  width  of  a  river 
is  by  no  means  proportioned  to  its  volume  of  water,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  after  the  junction  of  two  or  more  confluents,  the  united 
stream  often  occupies  less  space  than  eiOier  of  them  did  before ; 
the  increase  of  depth  and  velocity,  caused  by  the  greater  volume, 
compensating  for  the  diminished  surface. 

'  The  Mississippi  is  a  mile  and  a  half  wide  at  its  junction  with  the 
Missouri,  the  latter  being  half  a  mile  wide ;  yet  the  united  waters  have 
only,  from  their  confluence  to  that  of  the  Ohio,  a  medial  breadth  of 
about  three-quarters  of  a  mile.  The  junction  of  the  Ohio  seems  also 
to  produce  no  increase,  but  rather  a  decrease,  of  surface.  The  St. 
Francis,  White,  Arkansas,  and  Red  rivers,  are  also  absorbed  by  the 
main  stream,  with  scarcely  any  apparent  increase  of  its  vridth  ;  and, 
on  arriving  near  the  sea  at  New  Orleans,  it  is  scarcely  half  a  mile 
wide.' 

Its  depth  there,  however,  is  enormous,  being  no  less,  at  the 
highest  water,  than  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  feet.  Those  who 
have  remarked  how  widely  streams  spread  themselves  when  they 
drift  much  fragmentary  matter  of  a  large  size  (like  the  Var,  the 
Durance,  the  Trebia,  &c.),  and,  on  the  contrary,  their  habitual 
depth  and  narrowness  when  flowing  through  vales  formed  of  very 
fine  alluvium  (as  the  Garigliano,  the  Tiber,  the  Severn,  &c.),will 
attribute  the  power  possessed  by  the  Mississippi,  and  most  other 
rivers,  of  deepening  their  channel,  and,  consequently,  lessening 
their  surface,  to  the  greater  subdivision  of  the  matter  through 
which  they  flow  the  nearer  they  approach  to  the  sea. 

The  basin  of  this  mighty  stream  exhibits,  also,  the  co-operation 
of  subterranean  movements  with  the  power  of  water,  in  altering 
the  surface  of  continents.  So  late  as  1812,  the  whole  valley,  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  to  that  of  the  St.  Francis,  was  convulsed 
to  such  a  degree,  as  to  create  new  islands  in  the  river,  and  lakes 
in  the  alluvial  plain,  many  of  which  were  twenty  miles  in  extent. 
Yet,  however  great  the  scale  on  which  alterations  are  here  daily 
going  on  before  our  eyes — however  enormous  must  be  their  com- 
bined result  during  a  series  of  ages — there  is  no  region  more 
richly  endowed  with  the  powers  of  supporting  both  animal  and 
vegetable  life. 
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« Immmerable  herds  of  wild  deer  and  bisons  feed  on  the  luxuriant 
pastures  of  the  plains.    The  jaguar,  the  wolf,  and  the  fox,  are  amongst 
the  beasts  of  prey.     The  waters  teem  with  alligators  and  tortoises, 
and  their  surface  is  covered  with  millions  of  migratory  water-fowl, 
which  perform  their  annual  voyage  between  the  Canadian  lakes  and 
the  shores  of  the  Mexican  gulf.    The  power  of  man  begins  to  be 
sensibly  felt,  and  the  ^vilderne•ss  to  be  replaced  by  towns,  orchards, 
and  gardens.    The  gilded  steam-boat,  like  a  moving  city,  now  stems 
the  current  with  a  steady  pace — now  shoots  rapidly  down  the  descend- 
ing stream  through  the  solitudes  of  the  forests  and  prairies.    Already 
does  the  flourishing  population  of  the  great  valley  exceed  that  of  the 
thirteen  United  States  when  first  they  declared  their  independence. 
Such  is  the  state  of  a  continent  where  rocks  and  trees  are  hurried 
annually,  by  a  thousand  torrents,  from  the  mountains  to  the  plains 9 
and  where  sand  and  finer  matter  are  swept  down  by  a  vast  current  to 
the  sea,  together  with  the  wreck  of  countless  forests  and  the  bones  of 
animals  which  perish  in  the  inundations.     When  these  materials 
reach  the  Gulf,  they  do  not  render  the  waters  unfit  for  aquatic  ani- 
mals ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  ocean  here  swarms  with  life,  as  it 
generally  does  where  the  influx  of  a  great  river  furnishes  a  copious 
supply  of  organic  and  mineral  matter.     Yet  many  geologists,  when 
they  behold  the  spoils  of  the  land  heaped  in  successive  strata,  and 
blended  confusedly  with  the  remains  of  fishes,  or  interspersed  with 
broken  shells  and  corals,  imagine  that  they  are  viewing  the  signs  of 
a  turbulent,  instead  of  a  tranquil  and  settled  state  of  the  planet. 
They  read  in  such  phenomena  the  proof  of  chaotic  disorder,  and 
reiterated  catastrophes,  instead  of  indications  of  a  surface  as  habitable 
as  the  most  delicious  and  fertile  districts  now  tenanted  by  man.    They 
are  not  content  with  disregarding  the  analogy  of  the  present  course 
of  Nature,  when  they  speculate  on  the  revolutions  of  past  times,  but 
they  often  draw  conclusions  concerning  the  former  state  of  things 
directly  the  reverse  of  those  to  which  a  fair  induction  from  facts 
would  infallibly  lead  them.' — ^pp.  189,  190. 

We  have  not  space  to  follow  Mr.  Lyell  in  hb  description  of 
the  efifects  produced  by  floods,  and  the  bursting  of  lakes^  caused 
through  the  damming  up  of  a  valley  by  landslips,  avalanches, 
earthquakes,  or  volcanic  ejections ;  and  must  refer  our  readei*s  to 
the  work  itself  for  several  very  interesting  examples,  of  a  late  date, 
in  North  America,  Switzerland,  and  Italy.  Indeed  the  far 
greater  number  of  the  illustrations  our  author  produces  through- 
out his  whole  volume  of  the  alterations  in  progress  on  the  surface 
of  the  globe,  are  drawn  from  accounts  of  very  recent  occurrences, 
mostly  withiii  the  last  half  century  ;  and  this,  in  truth,  is  a  matter 
of  necessity  to  one  who  rejects  all  ill-authenticated  facts,  since  it 
is  hot  of  late  that  the  attention  of  men  of  science,  or  of  travellers 
competent  to  describe  them  correctly,  has  been  drawn  to  such 
natural  operations.    But  hence  the  reflection  continually  arises^r-- 
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liy  with  our  still  most  imperfect  means  of  information^  such  is 
the  extent  of  the  changes  observed  within  so  brief  a  period,  how 
vast  must  they  have  been  even  since  the  introduction  of  man  upon 
the  earth,  and  what  ought  we  not  to  expect  of  the  same  forces 
acting  through  the  countless  ages  which  have  certainly  elapsed  since 
the  primary  elevation  of  the  continents  we  inhabit  from  the  bosom 
of  the  deep  ? 

The  next  chapter  treats  of  the  abundance  of  mineral  matter 
brought  to  the  surface  of  the  earth  by  springs,  in  a  state  of  solu^ 
tion,  and  precipitated,  on  exposure  to  the  air,  either  along  the 
course  of  rivers,  or  in  the  marshes,  lakes,  and  seas,  into  which 
they  are  discharged.  Mineralized  springs  abound  generally  in  the 
vicinity  of  active  or  extinct  volcanos,  and  are  probably,  for  the 
most  part,  owing  to  the  condensation  of  vapours  rising  from  the 
subterranean  reservoirs  of  intensely  heated  matter,  whose  existence 
is  attested  by  the  volcanic  phenomena.  Calcareous  deposits  are 
the  most  plentiful  of  any.  The  travertin  of  Italy  is  still  produced, 
on  a  prodigious  scale,  in  the  valley  of  the  Elsa,  at  San  Vignone 
and  San  Filippo  in  Tuscany,  and  in  the  Campagna^  of  Rome, 
near  Tivoli.  At  San  Filippo,  a  hard  stratum  of  stone,  about  a 
foot  in  thickness,  is  deposited  by  the  stream  every  four  months, 
and  has,  within  a  short  period,  produced  a  mass  stretching  down 
the  hill  on  which  the  baths  are  situated,  a  mile  and  a  quarter  in 
length,  the  third  of  a  mile  in  breadth,  and  in  some  places  two 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  thick  at  least !  This  recent  rock  is  highly 
crystalline,  and  exhibits  in  places  the  globular-coticretiooary, 
the  cellular,  and  the  laminated  structures,  exactly  in  the  manner 
of  the  magnesian  limestone  of  Sunderland.  These  tufas,  or 
modem  limestones,  occasionally  envelop  reeds,  leaves,  shells,  and 
other  organic  matters,  and  preserve  their  impressions  when  the 
substance  decays  and  is  carried  oflF  by  infiltrations,  which  fre- 
quently replace  it  by  fresh  mineral  matter.  In  the  marshes  of 
Hungary,  extensive  horizontal  beds  of  such  travertin  are  continu-» 
ally  deposited,  and  are  quarried  largely  for  building-stone^  Near 
the  shores  of  the  Lake  Urmia,  between  the  Black  Sea  and 
Caspian,  a  marble^  much  used  in  ornamental  architecture,  is 
hodicy  produced  rapidly  from  a  thermal  spring.  The  quantity  of 
calcareous  rock  deposited  by  mineral  waters  in  volcanic  districts, 
conspicuous  as  it  is,  must  be  considered  insignificant  in  compari- 
son  with  that  which  is  conveyed  by  rivers  to  the  sea,  or  produced 
by  springs  issuing  out  into  the  low  levels  occupied  by  the  ocean. 

*  Our  inability  to  observe  subaqueous  accumulations  resulting  from 
this  source,  is  one  of  many  causes  of  our  inadequate  conception  of 
the  changes  now  in  progress  on  the  earth's  surface.  It  has  often 
been  su^^sed,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  coral  reeft  in  the  Indian 
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and  Pacific  oceans  were  based  on  submarine  Tolcanos,— wbicb  Beemi 
indicated  by  the  circular  shape  so  frequently  assumed  by  them  ;  but 
perhaps  a  still  stronger  argument  in  favour  of  this  theory  might  be 
deduced  from  the  great  abundance  of  carbonate  of  lime  required  for 
the  rapid  growth  of  zoophytic  and  shelly  limestones, — an  abundance 
which  could  only  be  looked  for  where  there  are  active  volcanos  and 
frequent  earthquakes,  as  amongst  the  isles  of  the  South  Pacific.  We 
may  confidently  infer,  that  the  development  of  organic  life  would  be 
promoted  in  corals,  sponges,  and  testaceous  moUusca,  by  the  heat, 
carbonic  acid,  lime,  sihca,  and  other  mineral  ingredients  in  a  state  of 
solution,  given  out  by  submarine  springs,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
vegetation  was  obsen'ed  by  Sir  H.  Davy  to  be  quickened  in  the  lake 
of  the  Solfatara,  in  the  Campagna  di  Roma.' — pp.  211,  212. 

Calcareous  rocks  are  dissolved  by  spring  water  percolating 
through  them,  particularly  when  charged,  as  nearly  all  springs  are, 
more  or  less,  with  carbonic  acid ;  and  to  this  cause  are  to  be 
attributed  the  innumerable  subterranean  cavities  and  winding 
passages  which  exclusively  occur  in  limestone  formations,  in  our 
own  as  well  as  in  other  countries.  A  subterranean  rill  of  water 
flowing  through  the  frequent  fissures  of  such  tocks  tnudt  gradu- 
ally have  enlarged  them  into  caverns  or  galleries,  which,  after 
the  stream  had  shifted  to  some  other  channel,  afforded  a  retreat  to 
wild  animals.  Should  any  further  change,  occasioned  by  the  pro- 
cesses of  excavation  or  elevation  going  on  in  this  district,  have 
permitted  the  waters  of  any  neighbouring  rivulet  or  river  to  find 
their  way  into  these  winding  caves,  the  animals  will  have  been 
expelled,  mud  washed  in,  and  after  the  water  had  again  drained 
off,  covered  with  the  stalagmitic  incrustation  that  drops  from 
their  roof.  Thus  simply  may  we  explain  the  bone  caves  of  lime- 
stone districts,  which  have  generated  so  many  wonderful  theories. 
Springs  which  deposit  silex  are  exclusively  thermal,  and  only  met 
with  near  active  volcanos.  Vegetable  and  animal  matter  is  not 
merely  enveloped  by  them,  but  by  degrees  completely  silicified. 
The  Geysers  of  Iceland  are  noted  and  copious  sources  of  this 
mineral.  Should  such  break  out,  as  is  probable,  in  a  region  of 
submarine  volcanos,  we  may  expect  beds  of  chert,  and  layers  and 
nodules  of  silex,  to  be  spread  far  and  wide  over  the  bed  ot  the 
sea,  and  interstratified  with  shelly  and  calcareous  deposits,  or  with 
matter  derived  from  the  wasting  of  clifi's  or  Volcanic  ejections. 
Iron  is  held  in  solution  by  most  springs,  and  acts  as  a  frequent 
cementing  and  colouring  principle  in  the  subaqueous  deposits 
now  in  progress.  *  When  we  find,  therefore,  that  so  many  sand- 
stones and  other  rocks  in  the  sedimentary  strata  are  bound  toge- 
ther or  stained  by  iron,  it  presents  us  with  a  striking  point  of 
analogy  between  the  state  of  thitigs  at  very  distant  epochs.' 
Brine  springs  are  also  common  in  the  vicinity  of  volcanic  rocks, 
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as  well  as  sources  of  bitumen  and  naphtha ;  and  the  bituminous 
shales  and  limestones  of  earlier  formations  seem  to  attest  the 
former  impregnation  of  the  waters  of  lakes  and  seas  from  similar 
sources.  We  may,  indeed,  remark  generally,  that  a  large  portion 
of  the  finer  particles  and  the  more  crystalline  substances  found  in 
sedimentary  rocks  of  different  ages,  are  composed  of  the  same 
elements  as  are  now  held  in  solution  by  springs,  just  as  the 
coarser  materials  bear  an  equally  strong  resemblance  to  the  allu- 
vial matter  deposited  in  the  beds  and  deltas  of  torrents  and  rivers, 
and,  as  far  as  we  can  observe  them,  in  the  basins  of  existing  lakes 
and  seas. 

Mr.  Lyell  next  proceeds  to  the  consideration  of  these  alluvial 
formations,  or,  according  to  his  division  of  the  subject,  the  re- 
prodtictive  effects  of  running  water.  The  formation  of  deltas, 
that  is,  deposits  of  alluvium  at  the  openings  of  rivers  into  stag- 
Tiant  water,  goes  on  equally  in  lakes  as  in  the  ocean,  with  this 
difference  only,  that  they  tend  much  more  rapidly  to  fill  up  the 
former,  from  the  inferiority  of  their  area  and  depdi.  The  com- 
pletion of  this  process  transforms  the  lake  into  an  alluvial 
plain,  watered  by  the  river,  which  previously  deposited  all  its 
drift  and  sediment  there,  but  now  carries  them  forward  into  some 
lower  lake,  which  it  proceeds  to  fill  by  the  same  process,  or,  in 
default  of  such,  into  the  sea.  The  lake  of  Geneva  is  thus  being  , 
gradually  filled  up  by  the  deposits  of  the  Rhone,  which  have 
created  a  tract  of  land,  a  mile  and  a  half  in  width,  between  the 
ancient  town  Port  Valtais,  once,  as  the  name  implies,  on  the 
lake,  and  its  present  margin.  Mr.  Lyell's  remarks  on  the  ascer- 
tained horizontality  of  tliese  and  similar  alluvial  beds,  and  their 
division  into  layers  or  strata,  are  important,  but  we  cannot  find 
room  for  them.  Almost  every  transverse  valley  in  mountainous 
countries  affords  proofs  of  its  having  once  consisted  of  a  string  of 
lakes,  which  have  been  filled  up,  one  after  the  other,  in  this  way, 
and  now  appear  as  so  many  basins  containing  an  expanse  of  flat 
alluvial  land,  separated  from  each  other  by  narrow  and  rocky 
gorges,  in  which  we  trace  the  former  barriers  of  the  lakes.  At 
these  points,  the  river  is  gradually  wearing  down  the  rocks  it  runs 
over,  by  help  of  the  detritus  drifted  from  the  plain  above ;  and  as 
fast  as  the  barrier  is  cut  through,  the  lowering  of  the  river  channel 
above  takes  place,  and  remnants  of  the  alluvial  beds  of  the  former 
lake  are  left  in  a  series  of  terraces,  at  different  heights,  above  the 
actual  water  level.  This  filling  up  of  hollows,  and  cutting  through 
of  rocky  barriers,  is  the  universal  process  by  which  running  water 
ever  labours  to  produce  a  more  uniform  declivity.  Though  the 
Rhone  has  not  yet  obliterated,  as  it  sooner  or  later  will,  the  Lake 
of  Geneva,  many  hundreds  of  alluvial  tracts  of  equal,  and  some  of 
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greater  area,  once  evidently  lakes  likewise,  may  be  seen  as  we 
follow  up  this  river  and  its  principal  tributaries  to  their  sources.* 
Mr.  LyelHustly  remarks  on  the  absurdity  of  Deluc  and  Kirwan^ 
who  brought  forward  the  marine  deltas,  and  particulariy  that  of 
the  Rhone,  as  exact  chronological  data  for  measuring  the  time 
that  has  elapsed  since  the  birth  of  our  continents.  It  is  evident, 
that  till  every  lake  along  the  course  of  a  river  has  been  filled  up, 
its  whole  transporting  power  will  not  operate  in  enlarging  the 
delta  at  its  opening  into  the  sea.  After  this  process  has  been 
accomplished,  the  stream  may  in  a  few  years  carry  to  the  sea  as 
much  matter  as  it  previously  conveyed  there  in  as  many  ages. 

The  shores  of  the  Baltic,  and  still  more  of  the  gulf  of  Bothnia, 
are  rapidly  gaining  upon  those  seas  by  the  accession  of  new  land. 
To  this  gradual  shallowing  of  the  water  near  the  shore  is  probably 
to  be  attributed  the  opinion  that  the  surface  of  the  whole  Baltic 
is  being  annually  lowered,  an  opinion  which,  in  spite  of  the 
powerful  support  of  Von  Buch,  has  been  at  length  satisfactorily 
refuted.  The  delta  of  the  Rhone  advances  fast  into  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Places  which  were  islands  in  the  ninth  century  are  now 
two  leagues  from  the  sea ;  and  a  tower,  erected  as  a  lighthouse, 
on  the  shore,  so  lately  as  1 737,  is  now  a  mile  firom  it.  The  de- 
posit of  this  river  consists  chiefly  of  solid  rock,  not  loose  matter. 
In  the  museum  of  Montpellier  is  a  cannon,  taken  up  from  the 
sea  near  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone,  imbedded  in  a  crystalline  lime- 
stone. An  arenaceous  rock,  cemented  by  calcareous  matter,  in- 
cluding multitudes  of  broken  unmineralized  shells,  is  also^  taken  up 
in  large  masses,  for  use  as  building  stone.  The  delta  of  the  Po 
is  pushed  forward  still  more  quickly.  Adria  was  a  seaport  in  the 
time  of  Augustus— it  is  now  twenty  miles  inland.  Donati,  by 
dredging  the  bottom  of  the  Adriatic,  between  Dalmatia  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Po,  found  the  new  deposits  to  consist  partly  of  mud 
and  partly  of  rock,  the  latter  calcareous,  and  inclosing  shells. 
He  ascertained,  also,  that  particular  species  of  testacea  are 
grouped  together  in  certain  places,  and  are  becoming  slowly  in- 
corporated with  the  mud  or  calcareous  precipitates.  In  fact, 
there  seems  to  be  a  complete  identity  of  composition  between  the 
beds  now  slowly  forming  in  the  Adriatic  and  the  strata  of  the  sub- 
Apennine  hills.  From  the  abrupt  manner  in  which  the  high  land 
bordering  this  gulf  rises  from  the  alluvial  flats  on  its  coast  line, 
Mr.  Lyell  suggests  the  probability  that  its  basin  was  at  first  of 
great  depth,  and  that  the  sedimentary  beds  which  have  accumu- 
lated over  its  bottom  equal  in  mass  the  tertiary  marls  of  Parma,  or 
the  conglomerates  of  Nice,  which  measure  a  thousand  feet  in 
thickness. 

•  LyeU,  p.  224. 
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The  delta  of  the  Nile  offers  circumstances  of  equal  interest ; 
but  that  of  the  Ganges  is  jet  more  remarkable^  from  the  ex- 
tensive scale  and  vast  rapidity  of  its  transformations.  Its  coast 
line  is  two  hundred  miles  in  length ,  and,  according  to  Major 
Rennell,  the  most  newly  -formed  portion  of  it,  a  wilderness  of 
islands  and  creeks,  inhabited  by  tigers  and  alligators,  equals  alone 
in  area  the  whole  principality  of  Wal^s.  So  great  is  the  quantity 
of  mud  and  sand  poured  into  the  gulf  in  the  flood  season,  that  the 
sea  only  recovers  its  transparency  at  the  distance  of  sixty  miles 
fi-om  the  coast,  and  the  mud  is  found,  by  soundings,  to  be  carried 
at  least  six^y  miles  further.  Here,  Uien,  is  a  manne  formation 
now  in  progress,  horizontally  disposed  over  an  area  of  at  least 
two  hundred  miles  by  one  hundred  aiid  twenty !  In  the 
branches  and  at  the  mouth  of  this  mighty  river,  new  islands 
are  constantly  forming,  and  old  ones  swept  off.  Mr.  Colebrook 
mentions  tracts  of  land  forty  square  mUes  in  extent^  and  more 
than  one  hundred  feet  in  thickness,  as  having  been  washed  away 
within  a  few  years,  in  one  locality.  Some  of  the  new  islands, 
says  Rennell,  formed  within  a  very  short  period,  rival  in  size  and 
fertility  the  Isle  of  Wight.  No  sooner  are  they  thrown  up  to  the 
level  of  the  highest  floods^  than  they  are  overrun  with  reeds,  long 
grass,  and  shrubs,  composing  jungles,  where  tigers,  buffalos, 
deer,  and  other  wild  animals,  take  shelter.  Crocodiles  also  swarm 
on  the  mud  banks  and  islands  at  the  extremity  of  the  coast.  It  is 
easy  to  perceive  that  both  animal  and  vegetable  remains  must  be 
continually  imbedded  in  the  sediment  which  subsides  in  the  delta. 
How  uncalled  for,  then,  are  the  general  catastrophes  and  revo- 
lutions resorted  to  by  cosmogonists,  to  account  for  the  entombing 
of  successive  races  of  animals  in  the  older  strata,  when  the  same 
process  is  obviously  going  on  at  present  amidst  the  general  tran- 

Juillity  and  order  that  reigns  throughout  the  rich  and  populous 
elta  of  Bengal ! 
The  delta  of  the  Mississippi,  as  might  be  expected,  increases 
rapidly.  It  has  advanced  many  leagues  since  New  Orleans  was 
built.  Great  submarine  deposits  are  also  in  progress,  stretching 
far  and  wide  over  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  which  is  become  very 
shallow  throughout  a  vast  area.  Opposite  the  opening  of  the 
Missisippi  large  rafts  of  drift  timber  are  met  with,  matted  into  a 
network,  many  yards  in  thickness,  and  stretching  over  hundreds  of 
square  leagues.  They  afterwards  become  covered  with  a  fine  mud, 
on  which  other  layers  of  trees  are  deposited  the  year  ensuing,  until 
numeroMS  alternations  of  earthy  and  vegetable  matter  are  accumu- 
lated. The  geologist  will  recognize  in  this  relation  of  Darby 
the  type  of  the  formation  of  the  ancient  lignites  and  coal-fields. 
The  inmiense  deposit  of  mud  and  sand  at  or  near  the  mouths 
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of  great  rivers  will  not  astonish  m,  if  we  reflect  on  the  large  pro* 
portion  of  sedimentary  matter  which  their  waters  carry  down,  and 
which  never  finds  its  way  back  again ;  while  the  water^  on  the 
contrary,  is  eternally  raised  by  evaporation,  and  returned  in  rain 
upon  the  land.  Manfredi,  the  celebrated  hydrographer,  calculated 
the  average  proportion  of  sediment  in  all  the  running  water  on 
the  globe  to  be  ^4t*  Supposing  this  to  be  correct,  in  every  175 
years  a  quantity  of  sedimentary  matter  would  be  carried  into  the 
ocean,  equal  in  bulk  to  the  aggregate  volume  of  water  con- 
tributed to  it  in  a  year  I^y  all  the  streams  of  the  world,  which 
every  one  will  perceive  must  be  enormous.  But  the  late  Major 
Rennell  actually  reckoned  the  quantity  of  mud  held  in  suspension 
by  the  Ganges  during  floods,  as  one-fourth  of  its  bulk.  If  this 
were  true,  as  well  as  the  estimate  the  same  eminent  hydrographer 
formed  of  the  volume  of  the  Ganges,  this  river  alone,  during 
the  flood  season,  carries  down  daily  into  the  Indian  ocean  up- 
wards of  8641  millions  of  cubic  feet  of  mud !  £ven  if  we  suppose 
this  greatly  exaggerated,  there  will  remain  enough  to  prevent  our 
continuing  to  make  light  of  the  prodigious  formations  hourly 
accumulating  at  the  sides  and  bottom  of  the  ocean,  or  of  the  power 
of  running  water  to  excavate  and  carry  ofi*  the  materiab  of  the 
land.  Few  geologists  would  be  found  any  longer  to  speak  of  the 
actual  erosive  agency  of  water  as  insignificant,  were  the  immense 
volume  of  inatter  carried  into  the  sea  in  a  given  time  duly  ascer- 
tained, since  all  must  admit  that  the  whole^  with  slight  exceptions, 
is  subtracted  from  valleys;  in  other  words,  that  ancient  valleys 
have  been  excavated,  and  new  ones  formed,  to  the  extent  of  the 
space  which  the  new  deposits,  when  consolidated,  would  occupy. 
When  torrents  flow  directly  iuto  a  sea  or  lake,  as  along  all 
mountainous  coasts,  the  transported  matter  consists  of  coarse 
gravel,  pebbles,  and  boulders.     Vast  deposits  of  this  kind  are 

frobably  forming  at  present  in  the  deep  sea,  at  the  base  of  the 
ligurian  Alps,  for  example,  and  levelled  by  the  marine  currents 
and  waves  which  wear  away  this  rocky  coast.  By  periodical 
changes  in  the  rapidity  and  volume  of  rivers,  or  in  the  direction  of 
marine  currents,  such  coarse  deposits  are  often  made  to  alternate 
with  finer.  When  two  rivers  meet  in  one  mouth,  the  common 
delta  is  often  successively  the  receptacle  of  different  sediments 
derived  from  the  converging  streams,  whose  periods  of  flood  do 
uot  always  coincide.  The  one  is  perhaps  charged  with  calcareous, 
the  other  with  argijlaceous  matter,  or  one  may  sweep  down  sand 
and  pebbles,  the  other  mud.  These  differences  may  be  repeated 
with  considerable  regularity,  until  a  thickness  of  hundreds  of  feet 
of  alternating  beds  is  accumulated.  Again,  among  the  infinite 
shiftings  which  occur  at  the  mouths  of  deltas,  it  must  frequently 
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happen  that  the  same  area  is  alternately,  during  a  considerable 
period,  covered  with  salt  water,  and  with  fresh ;  and  hence  occa- 
sional alternations  and  admixtures  of  iluviatile  and  marine  deposits 
must  be  expected  in  such  situations. 

Mr.  Lyell  next  proceeds  to  give  instances  of  the  destroying 
and  transporting  effect  of  marine  currents,  whether  caused  by 
tides,  or  by  the  heaping  up  of  the  suiface-water  in  the  direction 
towards  which  it  is  impelled  by  constant  or  periodical  winds* 
Though  these  forces  are  permanent  in  their  nature,  they  are 
variable  in  their  direction,  depending,  in  great  measure,  on  the 
actual  configuration  of  the  land,  the  breadth  and  depth  of  dian- 
nels,  the  position  of  shoals  and  banks  accumulating  at  the  bottom 
of  seas;  m  a  word,  on  a  combination  of  circumstances  which- are 
made  to  vary  continually  by  many  igneous  and  aqueous  causes, 
and,  among  the  rest,  by  the  erosive  and  cumulative  power  of  the 
Currents  themselves.  The  amount  of  excavation  and  accumu- 
lation carried  on  by  marine  currents  is  considered  by  Mr.  Lyell  to 
exceed  very  greatly  that  of  running  water  on  the  land.  We  have 
not  space  to  follow  his  survey  of  the  rapid  degradation  which  the 
east  and  south  coasts  of  this  island,  from  the  Shetlands  to  the 
Land's  end,  are  at  present  suffering,  full  as  it  is  of  the  most  in- 
teresting and  striking  details, — many  of  them  collected  from  per- 
sonal observation.  It  is  astonishing  how  deficient  as  yet  is  our 
information  on  this  and  the  correlative  subjects,  notwithstanding 
their  importance  in  an  economical  no  less  than  in  a  scientific 
sense.  We  think  the  attention  of  some  of  those  zealous  members 
of  the  Geological  Society,  who  have  again  and  again  examined 
and  mapped,  with  praiseworthy,  though  perhaps  excessive, 
minuteness,  the  groups  of  secondary  strata,  vrith  all  their  sub- 
ordinate beds  which  compose  our  island,  might  now  be  directed 
with  the  most  beneficial  effect  to  the  collection  of  facts  as  to  the 
extent  and  nature  of  the  changes  going  on  upon  our  coasts ; — the 
encroachments  of  the  sea,  the  parallel  additions  to  the  land,  to- 
gether with  the  result  of  soundings  to  some  distance  from  the 
shore,  and  details  on  the  rapidity,  direction,  and  variations  of  the 
tidal  currents,  which  are  the  agents  in  these  operations,  so  as 
to  enable  us  to  refer  the  several  changes  to  their  specific  and  local 
causes. 

Proofs  of  the  great  power  of  the  waves  of  the  sea  in  removing 
masses  of  rock  of  enormous  weight,  are  found  in  the  Shetland 
isles,  which  are  both  battered  by  the  waves  of  the  Atlantic,  and 
ground  down  by  a  strong  current.  A  block  of  nine  feet  by  six, 
and  four  feet  thick,  is  described  by  Dr.  Hibbert  as  having  been, 
in  the  winter  of  1818,  hurried  up  an  acclivity  to  a  distance  of 
J  50  feet,  with    many  other  equally  striking  facts  of  the  same 
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Battire.  Indeed,  the  erosive  force  acting  on  the  western  coasts  of 
Britain  and  Ireland  is  far  more  powerful  than  that  which  attacks 
the  other  side ;  though  the  coast  being  composed  of  harder  rocks, 
the  degradation  is  perhaps  not  so  rapid.  The  remarkable  ragged 
sea-line  of  the  western  isles,  the  Shetlands,  Orkneys,  and  the  west 
coast  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  as  well  as  of  Norway,  is  no  doubt 
chiefly  attributable  to  their  exposure  to  the  violence  of  the 
westerly  swell  of  the  Atlantic,  and  the  equally  powerful  north- 
west current  that  sets  directly  against  them.  Hence  these  coasts 
are  worn  to  a  mere  skeleton,  the  hardest  rocks  offering  the  longest 
resistance,  and  projecting  in  bluff  capes  and  islands,  or  clusters 
of  needle-shaped  rocks,  the  last  shreds  of  masses  once  continuous. 
Even  these  appear,  from  the  observations  of  Dr.  Hibbert,  to 
suffer  perceptible  degradation  by  almost  every  storm.  We  learn 
from  the  same  source  that  lightning  co-operates  on  this  coast 
with  the  violence  of  the  ocean  in  shattering  solid  rocks,  and  heap- 
ing them  in  piles  of  enormous  fragments  both  on  dry  land  and 
beneath  the  water. 

'  We  cannot  but  admit/  says  Mr.  Lyell, '  that  a  region  which  shall 
be  the  theatre,  for  myriads  of  ages,  of  the  action  of  such  disturbing 
causes,  will  present  at  some  future  period  a  scene  of  havoc  and  ruin 
that  may  compare  with  any  now  found  by  the  geologist  on  the  sur^ce 
of  our  continents ;  raised,  as  they  all  have  been  in  former  ages,  from 
the  bosom  of  the  deep.' 

In  the  isle  of  Sheppey  fifty  acres  of  land,  from  sixty  to  eighty 
feet  above  the  sea,  have  been  swept  away  within  the  last  twenty 
years.  The  church  of  Minster,  How  near  the  coast,  is  said  to 
have  been  in  the  middle  of  the  island  only  fifty  years  ago ;  and  it 
is  computed  that,  at  the  present  rate  of  destruction,  the  whole  of 
the  island  will  be  annihilated  in  another  half  century !  The 
tradition  that  the  Goodwin  Sands  were  once  the  estates  of 
Earl  Goodwin,  points,  no  doubt,  to  the  former  existence  of  an 
island  or  extension  of  the  coast  in  that  direction,  which,  like 
Sheppey,  has  been  washed  away  ;*  and  the  idea  of  the  former 
union  of  England  with  France  gains  an  appearance  of  probability 
from  the  proofs  of  rapid  degradation  still  occurring  on  our  coasts, 
collected  by  Mr.  Lyell.  The  French  side  of  the  channel  is  equally 
corroded  by  the  violence  of  the  great  tidal  current  which  flows  up 
this  passage  in  the  manner  of  a  vast  river. 

As  a  general  rule,  wherever  cliffs  or  steep  escarpments  form  the 
shore,  there,  we  may  be  confident,  abrasion  is,  or  has  lately  been, 
going  on,  and  also  that  a  current  sets  along  the  coast,  by  which  its 
detritus  is  carried  into  deep  water.    The  beating  of  the  waves  alone 

♦  Mr.  Lyell  does  not  seem  to  know  that  one  of  the  prebends  in  St.  Paul's  takes  its 
title  from  these  lands  now  <  tub  mare,* 
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nay  wear  away  and  break  up  a  rock,  but  without  a  curreut  to 
sweep  off  the  debrisi  they  would  accumulate  into  a  permaueat 
talusy  which  must  entirely  prevent  the  formation  of  a  cliff,  But^ 
by  the  shiftings  of  currents^  it  often  happens  that  the  sea  retreats, 
and  leaves  a  talus  or  a  fiat  shore  of  sand  or  mud  beneath  the  cli& 
it  once  undermined ;  towards  which  it  may  return  again,  when 
another  change  occurs  in  the  circumstances  by  which  the  direction 
of  currents,  and  consequently  their  erosive  and  accumulative  forces, 
are  locally  determined. 

The  existence  of  currents  and  tides  in  the  sea  at  the  points 
where  rivers  are  discharged  into  it,  produces  a  remarkable  effect 
on  the  character  of  their  embouchures.  We  have  traced  the 
production  of  deltas,  those  flat  alluvial  projections,  by  which  the 
detritus  carried  down  by  rivers  tends  to  obstruct  their  mouths 
when  they  enter  stcignant  water,  such  as  inland  lakes,  or  currefU^ 
les9  seas.  But  when,  on  the  contrary,  they  flow  into  seas  where 
a  current  sweeps  along  the  coast,  the  transported  matter  is 
hurried  away  before  it  can  be  permanently  deposited,  and  the 
coast  line  is  prevented  from  increasing.  When,  m  addition  to  a 
current,  high  tides  ascend  the  mouths  of  rivers,  instead  of  being 
obstructed,  they  are  continually  enlarged ;  excavation  goes  on  in 
lieu  of  accumulation,  and  an  estuary y  or  inlet  of  the  sea,  what 
Kennell  calls  a  minus  delta,  is  produced,  in  place  of  a  projec- 
tion. It  is  easily  seen  how  a  tidal  wave,  alternately  flowing  up 
the  mouth  of  a  river,  and  ponding  back  its  waters,  and  then 
returning  with  double  violence  through  the  added  momentum  of 
these  waters  themselves,  must* scour  out  the  channel,  and  wear 
away  the  land  on  either  side  of  the  mouth.  Thus  were  produced 
the  great  estuaries  of  the  Thames,  the  Severn,  and  the  Solway, 
of  the  Seine,  the  Gironde,  the  Tagus,  the  Elbe,  the  Delaware, 
the  Chesapeake,  and  of  numerous  other  rivers  flowing  into  tidal 
seas,  which,  but  for  this  circumstance,  would  probably  have,  long 
since,  filled  up  the  great  submarine  valleys  which  they  indicate, 
instead  of  keeping  them  open,  and  indeed  widening  them  daily, 
as  they  are  observed  to  do  now.  Where  a  current  fiows  by  the 
mouth  of  a  river,  though  the  whole  of  the  drift  matter  is  not  per- 
manently deposited,  yet  at  the  line  of  junction  between  the  fluvia- 
tile  and  marine  current,  where  they  neutralize  each  other,  a  cer- 
tain quantity  subsides,  and  a  bar,  or  lengthened  bank,  is  the 
result,  extending  across  the  mouth  of  the  river.  The  extent  and 
depth  of  this  bar,  and  the  position  it  takes  in  the  opening  of  the 
river,  are  determined  by  the  comparative  force  and  direction  of 
the  antagonist  currents  of  the  sea  and  river.  The  latter  almost 
always  preserves  an  opening  for  its  issue  through  the  bar,  at  the 
further  extremity  from  the  direction  of  the  marine  current ;  but 
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where  the  force  of  the  river  is  comparatively  trUting,  the  bar  is 
completed,  and  the  stream  dtber  percolates  through  it,  or,  being 
dammed  up  into  a  lake  within,  oveiilows  it  on  one  or  more  points, 
which  are  occasionally  worn  into  channels  of  communication, 
admitting  the  sea-water,  and  then  again  closed  up,  so  as  to  occa- 
sion the  lake  to  be  alternately  salt  and  fresh.  Bars  and  shoals 
are  also  formed  at  the  conflux  of  two  marine  currents  holding 
sedimentary  matter  in  suspension,  or  of  a  current  and  an  eddy,  or 
along  the  boundary  line  of  a  current  bordered  by  stagnant  water. 
The  direction  of  every  current  depends  chiefly  on  the  form  of  the 
coast  past  which  it  flows ;  and  it  is  deflected  by  projecting  head- 
lands, banks,  and  shoals,  just  in  the  manner  of  a  nver.  Hem:e" 
behind  such  projections  the  water  is  undbturbed^  except  by  the 
eddy  occasioned  in  it  through  the  friction  of  the  current  sweeping 
by.  The  boundary  line  of  the  current  and  stagnant  water  is 
determined  by  the  momentum  and  previous  direction  of  the 
former,  and  the  projecting  resistances  it  meets  with,  but  uni- 
formly assumes  a  more  or  less  regular  curvature  according  to 
these  circumstances.  It  is  alon|[  this  sweeping  line  that  the 
matter  drifted  by  the  current  subsides,  as  the  momentum  of  its 
particles  carries  them  beyond  the  line  which  limits  the  transporting 
power  of  the  stream ;  and  thus  every  current,  after  rushing  past 
opposing  headlands,  tends  to  form  out  of  their  detritus  a  coast- 
line corresponding  with  the  curve  they  have  impressed  on  it  The 
Etangs  of  the  south  of  France,  the  Hafis  of  northern  Prussia, 
the  Fiords  of  the  west  coast  of  Denmark,  and  the  great  Lagoons 
of  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  are  examples,  on  a  large  scale,  of  the 
stagnant  pools  of  water  shut  out  from  the  sea  by  bars  of  drifted 
matter  so  deposited  along  the  boundary  curve  of  a  great  marine 
current.  The  long  narrow  line  of  coast  and  string  of  islands 
which  skirt  the  north  of  Holland,  seem  to  have  once  formed  an 
extensive  bar  of  this  kind,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Scheldt  to  that 
of  the  Elbe,  having  one  or  more  large  lagoons  within ;  but  the 
bias  of  the  marine  current,  for  some  time  past,  has  set  in  with 
violence  against  the  land  (owing  to  the  increase,  perhaps,  of  some 
of  the  vast  shoals  which  are  forming  in  the  German  ocean),  and 
these  islands  have  in  consequence,  for  some  centuries,  been 
rapidly  worn  away.  The  Rhine  and  the  ocean  are  here  opposed 
to  each  other,  each  disputing  the  ground  occupied  by  north 
Holland;  the  one  striving  to  shape  out  a  curved  line  of  coast, 
the  other  to  form  a  delta. 

'There  was  evidently  a  period  when  the  river  obtained  the  ascen- 
dency, and  the  greater  part  of  Holland  is  the  result  of  its  depo- 
sitions, but  for  the  last  two  thousand  years,  daring  which  man  has 
witnessed  and  actively  partieipated  in  the  struggle,  the  result  has 
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been  in  favour  of  the  ocean,  the  area  of  the  whole  territory  having 
become  more  and  more  circumscribed ;  natural  and  artificial  barriers 
having  given  way,  one  after  another,  and  many  hundred  thousand 
human  beings  having  perished  in  the  waves.' — p.  285, 

The  details  of  the  gradual  losses  sustained  on  this  coast, 
collected  by  Mr.  Lyell  from  historical  documents^  and  the 
very  useful  researches  of  Van  HoflF,  including  the  prospect  of 
the  ultimate  reduction  of  the  peninsula  of  Denmark  to  an  island, 
by  the  rapid  invasions  of  the  sea  on  its  western  coast,  are  exceed- 
ingly curious  and  instructive,  but  we  cannot  pause  upon  them. 

Even  the  great  gulf  of  Mexico  itself  may  be  considered  as 
approaching  to  the  condition  of  a  vast  lagoon ;  the  flat  projecting 
headlands  of  Yucatan  and  Florida — together  with  the  immense 
submarine  shoals  by  which  they  are  prolonged  two-thirds  of  the 
way,  at  least,  across  the  entrance  of  the  gulf — being  the  extre- 
mities of  the  vast  bar  which  is  in  process  of  formation  by  the 
action  of  the  great  intertropical  current.  This  powerful  stream, 
driven  by  the  trade  winds  across  the  Atlantic,  and  along  the  north 
coast  of  South  America,  where  it  becomes  charged  with  an  enor- 
mous quantity  of  sediment  brought  down  by  the  rivers  Amazon 
and  Orinoco,  the  sweepings  of  half  the  South  American  conti- 
nent, is  heaped  up  at  the  mouth  of  the  gulf,  and  deposits  there 
most  of  its  suspended  matter,  escaping  laterally  through  the  canal 
of  Bahama,  with  a  fall  which  communicates  to  it  a  rapidity  of 
four  miles  an  hour.  Much  of  the  silt  received  by  the  gulf- 
stream  from  the  waters  of  the  Amazon  is  also  thrown  up  on  the 
coast  of  Guiana,  where  immense  tracts  of  new  and  prodigiously 
fertile  land  are  forming ;  much  also  is  left  iu  the  Caribbean  sea, 
on  the  shores  of  Trinidad  and  Honduras,  which  are  annually 
gaining  in  extent.  When  a  lagoon  has  been  entirely  separated 
from  the  sea,  with  the  exception  of  the  channel  kept  open  across 
the  bar  for  the  discharge  of  the  rivers  that  flow  into  it,  its  subse- 
quent filling  up  must  be  the  work  of  these  rivers  alone,  and  will 
proceed  more  or  less  slowly,  according  to  the  quantity  of  matter 
they  bring  down.  Thus  the  lagoons  at  the  mouths  of  the  Rhone, 
the  Po,  the  Mile,  and  those  of  Prussia,  the  coast  of  Languedoc, 
and  the  interior  of  the  Mexican  gulf  into  which  large  nvers 
enter,  are  rapidly  filling  up;  while  many  others  in  the  same  geo- 
graphical situation,  but  which  receive  very  little  water  from  the 
land,  are  not  perceptibly  diminishing  in  area. 

Winds  often  assist  in  the  formation  and  increase  of  bars,  by 
drifting  the  sand  of  the  shore  up  to  higher  levels  than  it  would 
otherwise  attain,  and  sometimes  into  hills  of  considerable  eleva- 
tion, three  hundred  feet  or  more,  as  the  Dunes  of  Ae  north 
coast  of  France  and  Holland,  of  Norfolk,  Cornwall   and  Moray. 
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But  unquestionably  the  greatest  example  of  the  transporting 
power  of  winds,  is  the  sand-flood  of  Africa,  which,  moving 
gradually  eastwards,  has  overwhelmed  all  the  lands  capable 
of  tillage  west  of  the  Nile,  unless  sheltered  by  high  moun- 
tains, and  threatens  ultimately  to  obliterate  the  rich  plain  of 
Egypt.  It  would  seem  that  the  formation  of  the  vast  central 
desert  of  Africa,  the  Zahara,  may  have  been  effected  through  the 
constant  westerly  winds  drifting  along  the  sands  which  are  thrown 
up  on  the  shallow  shore  on  both  sides  of  Cape  Blanco,  by  the 
powerful  and  dangerous  current  well  known  to  set  in  upon  it. 
The  time  required  for  so  apparently  trifling  a  power  to  over- 
w^helm  such  an  extensive  tract,  is  as  nothing  in  the  calendar  of 
Nature,  however  great  it  may  appear  when  measured  by  the 
standard  of  human  chronicles. 

The  fragmentary  matter  carried  away  by  marine  currents  and 
spread  vndely  over  the  bed  of  the  ocean,  must  infinitely  exceed 
the  deposits  of  rivers.  The  bed  of  the  German  ocean,  which  is 
the  common  receptacle  of  the  detritus  swept  away  from  the 
eastern  coast  of  Britain,  the  mouths  of  the  Rhine,  Maes,  Scheld, 
and  Elbe,  and  the  shores  of  Holland,  Denmark^  aqd  Norway,  is 
encumbered  tp  an  extraordinary  degree  with  sand-banks  and 
shoals,  as  appears  from  Mr.  Stevenson's  detailed  and  very  curious 
survey.  '  The  Dogger-bank  alone  is  three  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  in  length,  and  the  principal  shoals  united  occupy  an  area 
equal  to  one-third  of  Great  Britain.'  Their  average  height  is 
seventy-eight  feet,  according  to  Mr.  Stevenson ;  so  that,  assuming 
them  to  be  uniformly  composed  to  this  depth  of  drift  matter,  they 
would  cover  the  whole  of  England  and  Scotland  to  the  thickness 
of  twenty-eight  feet !  A  great  portion  of  these  banks  consists  of 
siliceous  sand  mixed  with  fragments  of  shells  and  corals,  ground 
down,  the  proportion  of  these  calcareous  matters  being  very 
great.  The  drift  carried  eastwards  by  the  great  current  of  the 
Mediterranean  is  deposited  on  the  shores  of  Syria  and  Asia  Minor 
as  strata  of  stone^  not  of  loose  materials,  owing  to  the  abundance 
of  carbonate  of  lime  held  in  solution  by  the  streams  and  rivers 
which  here  flow  into  the  sea.  It  is  the  opinion  of  M.  Girard, 
one  of  the  savans  who  accompanied  Napoleon's  expedition  to 
Egypt,  and  were  employed  on  the  survey  of  the  ancient  canal  of 
Amrou,  communicating  between  the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea,  that 
the  isthmus  of  Suez  itself  is  merely  a  bar  formed  by  the  deposi- 
tion of  this  current  and  of  the  Nile,  and  that  the  two  seas  were 
formerly  united.'*'  It  is  certain  that  the  isthmus  is  daily  gaining 
in  width  by  the  accession  of  fresh  deposits  on  the  shore  of  the 

Mediterranean. 

-  '  ■  ■  ■■ 

*  Dfiflciiption  de  TBgypte,  MteoireS;  torn,  i.,  p.  33. 
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Icebergs  are  probably  active  instruments  in  the  transportation 
of  gravel  and  rocks,  from  the  mountainous  shores  against  which 
they  form  in  high  latitudes,  to  the  bottom  of  the  distant  seas 
where  the  ice  is  dissolved.  '  Scoresby  counted  five  hundred  ice- 
bergs in  latitude  &gP  and  70®  north.  Many  contained  strata 
of  earth  and  stone,  or  were  loaded  with  beds  of  rock  of  great 
thickness.'  Such  ice  islands,  before  they  are  melted,  have  been 
known  to  drift  from  Baffin's  Bay  to  the  Azores,  and  from  the 
south  pole  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Cape. 

At  the  openings  of  large  inland  seas  intd  the  ocean,  currents 
are  sometimes  produced  by  the  influx  or  efilux  of  water  to  main- 
tain its  uniformity  of  level,  when  deranged  through  the  supply  of 
the  basins  from  tributary  rivers  exceeding  or  falling  short  of  the 
drain  upon  them  from  evaporation.  The  Baltic  may  be  grren  as 
an  instance  of  excessive,  the  Mediterranean  of  deficient,  supply. 
The  former  basin  discharges  its  redundancy  into  the  German 
ocean,  through  the  Sound  *  and  hence  it  is  very  inferior  in  salt- 
ness  to  most  seas.  In  the  north  of  the  gulf  of  Bothnia,  the 
water  is  nearly  fresh,  and  the  saltness  is  very  inconsiderable  where 
it  joins  the  Baltic^  The  Mediterranean,  on  the  contrary,  receives 
a  supply  from  the  Atlantic  through  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar.  It 
has  been  supposed  that  an  equal  quantity  is  discharged  by  a 
counter-current  below ;  but  this  is  an  unnecessary  and  unwarranted 
hypothesis.  The  Mediterranean  is,  from  this  cause,  salter  than 
the  ocean ;  and  as  it  receives  constant  accessions  of  salt  from  the 
Atlantic,  as  well  as  its  own  tributaries,  and  parts  with  none, 
what  becomes  of  the  excess  ?  Mr.  Lyell  suggests,  that  in  the 
enormous  depths  of  the  central  parts  of  this  sea,  it  is  probably 
precipitated,  *  on  the  grandest  scale,  in  continuous  masses  of  pure 
rock-salt,  extending,  perhaps,  hundreds  of  miles  in  length.* 

Where  an  inland  basin  is  at  a  distance  from  the  sea,  and 
receives  more  water  than  it  loses  by  evaporation,  the  surplus  is 
discharged  by  a  river,  the  water  remaitiing  fresh,  as  in  the  case  of 
ordinary  lakes.  But,  on  the  contrary,  should  the  loss  by  eva- 
poration be,  under  such  circumstances,  uncompensated  by 
the  supply  from  tributary  streams,  it  is  clear  that  the  lake 
must  gradually  shrink,  and  its  area  become  contracted.  Until 
art  equilibrium  is  attained  between  the  loss  and  supply  of  water. 
This  appears  to  have  occurred  to  the  Dead  Sea  in  Syria,  the 
Caspian,  Aral,  Van,  Urmia,  and  many  other  lake^  in  central 
Asia,  and  not  a  few  in  the  interior  of  Africa :  bodies  of  water, 
which  have  no  outlet,  are  equally  salt,  or  still  more  so  thati  the 
sea,  and  generally  surrounded  by  flat  plains  containing  mimerous 
salt  lakes,  pools,  and  springs,  saline  incrustations,  beds  of  shells, 
and  other  marks  of  the  former  extension  of  the  inJand  sea.    From 
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Ae  relations  of  Pallas  and  other  travellers  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Caspian,  it  seems  that  there  are  distinct  traces,  not  only  of 
this  sea  and  that  of  Aral  having  been  united,  and  covering  a  sur^ 
face  perhaps  four  or  five  times  their  present  area,  but  also  of 
their  communication  with  the  s^a  of  Azof,  by  a  vride  strait 
vrhich  still  exists  in  the  valley  of  the  Manytsch,  full  of  salt  pools 
and  bordered  by  waterworn  cliffs.  The  great  subsidence  of  the 
Caspian  is  further  proved  by  the  veell-ascertained  fact  of  its  level 
being  upwards  of  three  hundred  feet  lower  than  the  surface  of 
the  Azof.  Since  earthquakes  are  still  not  unfrequent  in  the  dis- 
trict of  the  Caucasus,  it  is  possible  that  the  upheaving  of  part  of 
the  bed  of  these  straits  was  the  original  cause  of  the  separation 
of  this  great  inland  sea  from  the  Mediterranean,  and  its  conse- 
quent shrinking  to  its  present  dimensions,  just  as  the  Mediterra- 
nean itself  would  subside,  if  its  communication  with  the  Atlantic 
by  the  straits  of  Gibraltar  were  cut  off. 

The  more  probable  explanation,  however,  is,  the  sudden 
lowering  of  the  waters  of  the  Euxine  by  the  formation  of  the 
channel  of  the  Dardanelles.  The  ancient  tradition,  preserved  by 
Strabo>  Strato,  and  Diodorus  Siculus,  of  the  production  of  the 
Ogygian  deluge,  by  the  bursting  of  this  barrier,  is  strongly  con- 
firmed, in  spite  of  the  opposition  it  has  met  vnth  from  Andreossy 
and  others,  by  the  physical  conformation  of  these  straits,  at 
their  opening  into  the  Black  Sea.  Both  coasts  are  there  formed 
of  shattered  and  dislocated  rocks  of  volcanic  conglomerate,  a  for- 
mation which,  from  its  incoherence,  might  be  expected  to  give 
way  readily  before  the  rush  of  a  debacle ;  while  its  volcanic 
origin  points  out  the  extreme  probability  of  an  earthquake  having 
first  opened  a  passage,  which  the  outbursting  waters  subse- 
quently enlarged.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  none  of  the 
numerous  tourists  whom  Europe,  and  especially  England,  has 
since  the  peace  annually  sent  forth,  to  stare  at  the  minarets  of 
Constantinople,  and  swim  across  the  Hellespont,  should  have 
contributed  any  information  on  the  geology  or  physical  geography 
of  that  country,  which  might  help  to  determine  this  interesting 
problem.  If  the  level  of  the  Black  Sea  has  ever  been  perma- 
nently higher  than  it  is  now,  traces  of  its  former  level  should  be 
found  in  beds  of  shingle,  shells,  and  the  perforations  of  litophagi, 
along  the  European  or  Asiatic  coasts.  That  little  or  no  such  evi- 
dence has  yet  been  collected,  is  much  more  probably  owing  to 
its  never  having  been  looked  for,  than  to  its  non-existence.  Whe- 
ther this  theory  be  true  or  not,  it  serves  at  least  to  show  that  pro- 
digious alterations  in  physical  geography,  and  apparent  revolu-^ 
tions,  affecting  a  large  part  of  the  surface  of  the  globe,  may  be 
rationally  accounted  for^  not  only,  by  existing  causes,  but  by  some 
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so  trifling/as  at  first  sight  to  appear  incapable  of  prodncing  any 
but  equally  trifling  effects,  and  should  put  us  still  more  on  our 
guard  against  the  tendency  to  invent  extraordinary  causes  for  such 
revolutions. 

*  It  follows,*  says  Mr.  Lyell,  '  from'  the  observations  we  have  made 
on  the  renovating  power  of  marine  currents,  that  in  certain  parts  of 
the  globe,  continuous  formations  are  now  accumulated  over  immense 
spaces  along  the  bottom  of  the  ocean.  The  materials  undoubtedly  must 
vary  in  different  regions,  yet  for  thousands  of  miles  they  may  often 
retain  some  common  characters,  and  be  simultaneously  in  progress 
throughout  a  space  stretching  30^  of  latitude  from  south-east  to  north- 
west, from  the  mouths  of  the  Amazon  for  example,  to  those  of  the 
Mississippi — as  far  as  from  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  to  Iceland.  At  the 
same  time,  great  coral  reefs  are  growing  around  the  West  India 
islands ;  and  in  some  parts,  streams  of  lava  are  occasionally  flowing 
into  the  sea,  which  become  covered  again,  in  the  intervals  between 
eruptions,  with  other  beds  of  corals.  The  various  rocks,  therefore, 
stratified  and  unstratifled,  now  forming  in  this  part  of  the  globe, 
may  occupy,  perhaps,  far  greater  areas  than  any  group  of  our  ancieot 
secondary  series  which  h^  yet  been  traced  through  Europe.' — ^p.  310. 

Having  dwelt  at  some  length  on  the  aqueous  agents  of  change 
now  operating  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  Mr.  Lyell  proceeds  to 
consider  those  of  an  igneotu  character^  namely,  volcanos  and 
earthquakes.  These,  indeed,  though  it  may  be  advisable  to 
divide  them,  for  the  sake  of  classification,  are  closely  united  in 
nature,  earthquakes  being  usually  followed  by  eruptions  from 
either  a  new  or  some  neighbouring  volcano ;  and  no  volcanic 
eruption  of  any  magnitude  taking  place  witliout  the  accompani- 
ment of  earthquakes,  which  seem  to  be  merely  vibrations  of  the 
crust  of  the  globe,  when  rent  and  upheaved  by  the  expansion  of 
the  volcanic  matter,  struggling  to  find  a  vent.  After  an  issue  has 
been  formed,  and  so  long  as  it  keeps  sufliciently  open  to  allow 
of  an  easy  habitual  or  occasional  discharge,  the  convukions  of  the 
neighbouring  soil  are  of  a  mild  and  harmless  character.  But, 
where  a  volcanic  vent  is  wanting,  or  has  been  long  obstructed  by 
the  accumulation  and  hardening  of  the  ejected  matters,  the  shocks, 
when  they  occur  at  last,  are  proportionately  violent  and  destruc- 
tive ;  so  that  it  is  not  without  justice  that  habitual  volcanos 
have  been  called  the  safety-valves  of  those  districts  which  are  at 
present  liable  to  subterranean  convulsions.  The  geographical 
extent  of  such  tracts  is  very  great,  but  we  must  refer  our  readers 
for  them  to  Mr.  Lyell,  and  the  works  of  Hoff  and  others.  AH 
we  can  afford  space  for  on  this  interesting  subject  is  a  few 
remarks  on  the  general  laws  which  appear  to  determine  the 
developement  of  subterranean  energy,  and  the  effects  produced 
by  it  on  the  surface  of  the  globe. 
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The  nuinl>er  of  principal  volcanos  known  to  l>e  occasionally 
in  eruption  is  upwards  of  two  hundred ; — but  thousands  of  rnoun^ 
tains  of  similar  form  and  structure^  and  bearing  the  marks  of 
(geologically  speaking)  exceedingly  recent  activity,  are  scattered 
around  and  between  them,  the  fires  of  which,  though  to  all  ap* 
pearance  slumbering,  are  likely  in  many  instances  to  break  forth 
again,  since  nothing  can  be  more  common  than  the  renewal  of 
eruptions  from  volcanic  hills  which  had  never  been  in  activity 
within  the  range  of  tradition.  The  subterranean  fire  is  observed 
to  shift  its  outward  developement  capriciously  from  one  point  to 
another,  occasionally  returning  again  to  its  earlier  vents,  according 
to  circumstances,  with  some  of  which  we  are  probably  not  yet 
acquainted,  but  which  seem  chiefly  to  consist  in  the  accumula- 
tions both  of  congealed  lava  and  ejected  fragments,  by  which 
every  habitual  vent  tends  continually  to  block  up  its  channels  of 
discharge.  One  remarkable  law  characterizes  the  geographical 
distribution  of  points  of  volcanic  eruption;  namely,  that  they 
almost  invariably  occur  in  linear  trains^  stretching  in  some  cases 
across  a  third  of  the  globe.  Such,  for  instance,  is  that  which, 
beginning  in  the  south  of  Chili,  or  rather  at  Cape  Horn,  if  we 
beUeve  the  reports  of  burning  mountains  in  Terra  del  Fuego  and 
Patagonia,  runs  northwards  in  an  uninterrupted  chain  through  the 
i\ndes  of  Peru  and  Quito,  and  thence  across  the  provinces  of 
Pasto,  Popayan,  Guatimala,  Nicaragua,  and  the  plateau  of 
Mexico,  up  to  the  north^n  extremity  of  the  peninsula  of  Cali- 
fornia. If  the  west  coast  of  North  America  were  explored,  we 
should  probably  find  this  linear  series  of  volcanos  prolonged  in 
that  direction  to  unite  with  the  yet  more  remarkable  train  which 
commences  in  the  vicinity  of  Cook's  Harbour,  threads  the  whole 
length  of  the  Aleutian  Isles  in  an  easterly  direction  for  the  space 
of  a  thousand  miles,  then  turns  southwards,  and  pursues  an 
uninterrupted  course  of  between  sixty  and  seventy  degrees  of 
latitude,  through  Kamskatchka,  the  Kurile,  Japanese,  Loochoo, 
Philippine  isles,  and  the  Moluccas,  where  it  branches  ofi"  in 
difierent  directions  towards  the  east  and  north-west.  One  line 
traverses  Java  and  Sumatra,  and  turns  northwards  through  the 
Andaman  isles  to  the  west  coast  of  the  kingdom  of  Ava ;  the 
other  is  prolonged  across  New  Guinea  into  the  Polynesian 
archipelago,  which  seems  to  be  one  vast  theatre  of  igneoun 
action,  the  greater  number,  if  not  all,  of  the  islands  being 
formed  of  coralline  reefs,  interstratified  with  or  based  upon  vol- 
canic rocks.  Throughout  the  two  great  lines  we  have  noticed, 
which,  if  they  prove,  as  we  suspect,  to  be  continuous  with  each 
other,  will  be  longer  than  the  whole  circumference  of  the  globe^ 
not  only  are  there  a  vast  number  of  volcanic  apertures,  which» 
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within  the  last  few  j—n,  have  been  in  eruption,  but  the  iatenrals 
are  filled  by  strings  of  eminences  evidently  produced  by  similar 
phenomena^  all  of  which  have  been^  and  many  no  doubt  ¥rill 
again  be,  habitually  active.  Sometimes  points  of  eruption  are 
collected  in  groups,  as  those  of  Iceland,  the  Canaries,  and  the 
Azores ;  but  as  these  are  uniformly  insular,  and  only,  in  fact,  the 
summits  of  a  group  of  submarine  volcanic  mountains,  vre  cannot 
be  certain  that  they  do  not  form  a  part,  the  inosculationi  pro- 
bably, of  one  or  more  lengthened  trains,  continued  in  the  depths 
of  the  ocean,  and  not  yet  raised  above  its  surface. 

The  cause  of  the  conical  figure  so  characteristic  of  a  volcanic 
mountain  must  be  obvious  to  all  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
circumstances  of  an  ordinary  eruption.  When  the  expansion  of 
a  subterranean  mass  of  lava  has  rent  the  overlying  crust  of  rocks, 
the  liquid  matter  boils  up  those  parts  of  the  fissure  which  offer 
least  resistance  :  and,  as  it  approaches  the  atmosphere,  discbarges 
enormous  bubbles  of  elastic  fluid,  chiefly  steam,  which  project 
into  the  air  showers  of  red-^hot  lava  and  fragments  torn  from 
the  sides  of  the  crevice  through  which  they  escape.  These 
ejected  matters,  on<  falling,  accimiulate  round  the  opening 
into  a  circular  bank,  which,  by  the  continuance  of  the  process, 
becomes  a  truncated  cone,  with  an  internal  funnel.  This  is  the 
common  form  of  a  volcanic  cone,  thrown  up  by  the  explosions 
of  a  single  eruption.  If  lava  flows  from  the  same  orifice,  after 
the  formation  of  the  cone,  it  breaks  down  the  side ;  if  bt^mt 
the  cone  is  often  raised  upon  the  hardened  surface  of  the  lavs' 
current,  which  flows  undemeadi,  in  a  sort  of  canal,  without 
damaging  the  bank  above.  Should  subsequent  eruptions  take 
place  on  the  same  point,  the  hillock  becomes  more  compUcated 
m  its  structure,  but  the  conical  form  is  still  preserved  with  suffi- 
cient regularity,  the  ejected  matters  mantling  ronnd  the  outside  of 
the  hill,  and  the  lava,  which  pours  over  the  lips  of  the  crater,  or 
forces  its  way  through  crevices  in  the  sides  of  the  cone,  harden- 
ing into  massive  ribs  or  coatings,  by  which  its  bulk  is  at  the  same 
time  increased,  and  a  durable  skeleton  supplied.  After  repeated 
eruptions  from  the  same  opening,  the  simple  cone  becomes  in 
this  way  enlarged  into  the  i>olcanic  mountain. 

Vague  and  incorrect  ideas  are  often  attached  to  what  is  called 
the  crater  of  a  volcano.  Some  have  erroneously  supposed  that 
every  volcano  must  at  all  times  have  a  crater— <:onfonnding  it  with 
ihe  vent  of  the  erupted  matter,  which  is  often  no  more  than  a 
narrow  crevice,  and,  being  filled  up  by  the  products  of  the  erup* 
tion,  is  not  easily  to  be  discovered  afterwards.  A  crater  is  ^e 
cup^shaped  hollow  left  by  the  repeated  explosions  of  elastic  fluids 
wmch  usually,  but  not  sdways,  accompany  the  emission  of  1»« 
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from  a  crevice/ and  often  occur  without  any  overflow  of  lava. 
The  crater  of  a  simple  cone,  formed  of  fragmentary  matter  alone, 
^,  as  we  have  seen,  a  hollow  inverted  cone,  circumscribed  by  the 
talus  of  debris  heaped  up  round  the  vent.  But,  in  volcanic  moun- 
tains, after  explosions  of  paroxysmal  violence,  the  whole  solid 
centre  of  the  mountain  is  often  blown  into  the  air,  and  its  contents 
scattered  over  the  outer  slopes,  or  worn  to  powder  by  repeated 
ejection,  and  carried  by  winds  to  vast  distances.  The  crater  left 
by  such  an  eruption  is  a  deep  and  often  wide  cavity,  bordered  by 
abrupt  rocky  precipices,  in  which  sections  are  exposed  of  the 
successively^accumulated  beds  that  form  the  substance  of  the 
mountain.  Such  a  crater  is  wholly  different  in  appearance  from 
the  smooth*sided  and  regularly-sloping  funnel  of  a  simple  cone* 
The  former  deserve  the  distinguishing  appellation  of  craters  of 
paroxysmal  explosion.  !Nor  are  they  broken  through  volcanio 
mountains  alone,  but  not  unfrequently  through  granite  or  stratified 
rocks,  which  may  be  seen  surrounding  them  in  steep  escarpments, 
and  supporting  the  fragments  of  tliose  rocks  and  scoriae  thrown 
•out.  1  he  width  of  a  crater  seems  to  depend  on  the  bulk  of  the 
volumes  of  vapour  discharged  at  onice,  and  does  not  always  corre* 
spond  with  the  quantity  of  matter  ejected,  or  the  duration  of  the 
eruption.  After  the  formation  of  a  crater  of  great  size,  in  the 
manner  we  have  described,  succeeding  eruptions,  from  the  same 
central  vent,  only  throw  up  secondary  cones  and  lava  streams  at 
the  bottom  of  this  gulph,  which,  accumulating  on  one  another, 
by  degrees  fill  it  up  entirely.  '  At  this  time  the  volcanic  mountain 
may  exhibit  no  crater  at  all ;  and  this  is  by  no  means  an  unfre- 
quent  condition  of  extinct  or  dormant  volcanos.  But  the  weight 
and  coherence  of  these  accumulations  over  the  mouth  of  the  vol* 
xano  seem,  by  repressing,  to  increase  its  latent  energy ;  and  it 
often  again  bursts  forth  iu  a  paroxysm  of  explosions,  which  blow 
off  the  whole  summit  of  the  mountain,  and  leave  a  fresh  central 
cavity,  of  proportionate  dimensions,  sometimes  several  miles  in 
.  diameter.  Almost  every  volcanic  mountain,  habitually  eruptive, 
is  thus  undergoing  a  succession  of  destructions  and  repairs;  ana 
none  could  better  illustrate  this  general  law  than  Vesuvius  during 
the  past  century.  Those  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  consult 
Hamilton's  plates  and  relations,  will  trace  the  process  we  have 
described  several  times  repeated,  up  to  the  publication  of  bis  work. 
The  last  phenomenon,  described  by  him,  was  the  paroxysmal 
eruption  of  1 794,  which  gutted  the  cone,  and  left  a  vast  crater, 
three  miles  in  circumference.  This  cavity  was  gradually  filled  by 
the  falling  in  of  its  sides,  and  the  subsequent  minor  eruptions 
.from  that  time  to  1822,  when  a  high  convexity  had  replaced  the 
boUow  m  the  summit  pf  the  cone.    In  October  of  that  year,  an 
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eruption  occurred,  accompanied  by  explosions  of  great  violence, 
which  lasted  twenty  days,  and  once  more  hollowed  out  the  cone, 
leaving  a  crater  a  mile  in  diameter^  and  two  thousand  feet  deep. 
Since  that  time,  fresh  eruptions  have  been  going  on  from  the 
bottom  of  the  crater :  a  secondary  cone  is  thrown  up  there,  and 
produces  lava  and  scoriae,  which  already  have  half  filled  the  great 
crater* 

The  cliff-range  of  Somma,  which  half  encircles  the  upp^* 
cone  of  Vesuvius,  is,  without  doubt,  the  remaining  segment  of  the 
walls  of  the  vast  crater  produced  by  the  explosions  of  79  a.d., 
which  entombed  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii  beneath  the  fragments 
of  the  shattered  mountain.  We  have  no  room  to  dwell  on  the 
proofs  of  this  fact,  which  may  be  seen  in  Mr.  LyelPs  work,  and 
those  to  which  he  refers.  Nothing  is  more  common  than  such 
segments  of  ancient  craters  encircling  the  recent  and  smaller  vol- 
canic cones.  We  may  instance  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe,  which  rises 
from  the  circular  clii&  of  Cahorra;  Santorini,  which  surrounds  the 
New  and  Little  Kameni ;  Barren  island ;  the  volcano  of  Bourbon, 
which  is  environed  on  one  side  by  two  successive  semicircular 
ranges  of  cliffs,  one  older  than  the  other ;  Etna,  whose  highest 
cone  rises  in  the  centre  of  the  remains  of  a  circular  crater,  several 
miles  in  diameter,  known  to  have  been  produced  in  1444  and 
many  others  might  be  added. 

We  must  here  advert  to  a  strange  notion  brought  forward  by  some 
continental  geologists  of  high  celebrity — we  allude  to  the  great 
names  of  Humboldt  and  Von  Buch.  They  choose  to  attribute  to 
such  outer  cone  and  crater  a  mode  of  formation  altogether  different 
from  that  of  the  internal  cone  and  crater  which  these  environ.  They 
-admit  that  in  figure,  composition,  and  structure,  the  two  are  iden- 
tical ;  but,  while  they  allow  the  alternate  beds  of  lava  and  fragmen- 
tary matter,  which  compose  the  inner  cone,  and  dip  away  on  all  sides 
from  the  central  axis,  at  an  angle  of  about  23%  to  have  assumed 
that  disposition  from  the  mode  of  formation  we  have  described,  tfie 
productions  of  one  eruption  after  another  moulding  themselves  on 
the  outer  slopes  of  the  cone  first  thrown  up,  yet  they  insist  on  resort- 
ing to  a  different  cause  for  the  like  disposition  of  the  similar  beds 
in  the  outer  cone ! — ^and  this,  though  it  often  happens  that  the  first 
contains,  like  Vesuvius  at  the  present  moment,  a  third  cone, 
formed  in  the  interior  of  its  crater,  of  the  same  nature  as  the  two 
outer  ones  ;  so  that,  if  a  difference  of  size  is  alone  to  warrant  a 
different  origin,  the  second  cone  ought,  also,  to  be  referred  to  a 
separate  cause  from  that  of  the  one  it  contains.  It  might  as  well  be 
argued  that  the  different  pieces  of  a  turner*s  nest  of  boxes  could  not 
have  been  produced  from  the  same  lathe,  or  by  the  same  process. 
Smitten,  however,  as^  it  would  seem^  with  a  love  of  vanety,  M. 
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VoD  Bnch  and  his  followers  consider  the  beds^  composiog  the 
outer  cones^  to  have  been  deposited  horizontally  at  the  bottom  of 
the  sea,  and  then  raised^  in  a  regular  manner,  all  round  the  central 
volcano,  hy  the  force  of  its  eruptions.     Mr.  Lyell,  we  are  glad  to 
see,  rejects  this  most  uncalled-for  theory.     He  asks,  very  perti- 
nently, for  an  observed  instance  of  such  upheaving  in  any  of  the 
numerous  recorded  eruptions :  or  for  a  single  example  of  strata^ 
other  than  volcanic^  elevated  in  this  symmetrical  way  round  a  vol-* 
cano*  The  whole  of  our  continents  are  now  allowed  by  geologists, 
and  by  none  more  readily  than  Von  Buch,  to  have  been  raised 
from  die  bottom  of  the  sea  by  subterranean  action :  vast  numbers 
of  volcanos  have  bui-st  through,  and  are  still  surrounded  by,  tertiary 
and  secondary  rocks;    but  where  is  there   found  anything  like 
a  cone  and  internal  crater,  formed  of  limestones  or  sandstones 
with  a  qu&qu&versal  dip?      If,  having  observed  the  formation 
of  a  cone  and  crater,  like  that  of  Vesuvius,  going  on  before 
our  eyes,   by   a   simple,   intelligible,  and  obvious   process,  we 
are  called  on  to  believe  that  the  precisely  analogous  cone  and 
crater  of  Somma»  merely  because  of  its  greater  size  (though  this 
is  a  trifle  to  some  recent  cones  and  craters  lately  formed  in  the 
Indian  archipelago),  must  be  accounted  for  by  a  different  and 
wholly  unexampled  process — a  pure  effort  of  imagination,  invented 
for  the  occasion — there  is  an  end  at  once  to  all  analogical  reasoning 
on  the  modus  operandi  of  nature.     The  theory  is  equally  prepos- 
terous when  examined  in  detail,  for  which  we  have  no  space,  and 
scents  its  German  extraction.      We  should  be  more  surprised 
by  the  general  acquiescence  it  has  met  with  amongst  the  conti- 
nental geologists,  and,  we  believe,  in  this  country  likewise,  had 
we  not  been  taught,  by  the  previous  propagation  of  the  tVernerian 
mania,  that  the  contagion  of  a  doctrine  is  often  in  exact  proportioa 
to  its  departure  from  tlie  ordinary  course  of  nature,  the  simplicity 
of  common  causes,  and  the  rules  of  sound  induction.      We  beg 
those  who  are  converts  to  the  ilieory  of  Erhebungs-cratere,  or 
crateres  de  soulevementy  to  read  Mr.  Lyell's  statement  of  the  ques- 
tion; while  we  take  leave  to  substitute,  for  these  phrases,  that  of 
*  craters  of  paroxysmal  explosion,^  which  sufficiently  explains  the 
origin  to  which  we  have  no  hesitation  in  referring  them.      Hum- 
boldt's hypothesis,  as  to  the  plain  of  Jorullo  having  been  raised 
by  inflation  from  below,  like  a  bladder,  (four  square  miles  in 
extent!)  is  a  similar  extravagance,  long  since  refuted,  the  facts 
being  in  complete  accordance  with  the  ordinary  course  of  volcanic 
agency ;  and,  on  this  point  likewise,  we  are  pleased  to  find  Mr* 
Lyell  range  himself  on  the  side  of  existing  analogies. 

Prom  what  we  have  said,  it  will  appear  how  incorrect  is  the 
popular  notion  that,  in  every  eruption,  the  crater  of  a  volcano  is 
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filled  to  the  brim  with  lava,  which  pours  thence  orer  the  outer 
slope.  The  violent  explosions  of  a  single  eruption  occasionally 
blow  nearly  the  whole  mountain  into  the  air,  leaving  only  its  skirts 
as  a  low  truncated  cone,  surroundmg  a  basin,  several  miles  in 
diameter.  After  such  a  paroxysm,  hundreds  of  eruptions  may  take 
place  within  this  vast  crater  before  it  is  filled,  and  a  new  mountain 
reared  in  place  of  the  old  one.  We  may  mention  here  that  we  are 
very  sceptical  as  to  the  accounts  received,  from  popular  report,  of 
the  sinking  in  of  volcanic  mountains  during  eruptions.  We  know 
the  ordinary  course  to  be  tliat  they  are  blown  outwards,  and  their 
fragments  scattered  on  all  sides  by  the  violence  of  the  acrifonn 
explosions,  which  sometimes  continue  for  weeks,  and  reduce  the 
wreck  of  the  mountain  to  an  impalpable  powder,  which  the  winds 
bear  oif  to  enormous  distances.  Nor  do  we  recollect  any  relation 
of  the  disappearance  of  a  mountain,  and  the  substitution  of  a 
cavity,  perhaps  a  lake  (as  the  Peak  of  Timor,  destroyed  in  l637, 
Papandayang,  in  Java,  1772),  without  the  accompaniment  of 
tremendous  discharges  of  fragmentary  matter,  which  is  described 
as  covering  the  whole  face  of  the  country  around,  to  a  distance 
sometimes  of  hundreds  of  miles  :  from  which  circumstances  we 
conclude  that  the  bulk  of  the  mountain  was  broken  up  and  scat- 
tered to  the  winds  by  repeated  explosions,  not  that  it  fell  in; 
though  it  is  natural  that  the  inhabitants,  finding  on  their  return  a 
deep  cavity  in  place  of  a  mountain,  should  imagine  it  the  effect  of 
subsidence  rather  than  explosion.  In  fact,  all  the  phenomena  of 
Tolcanos  tend  to  show  their  origin  in  a  mass  of  matter,  confined 
at  an  intense  temperature,  and  struggling  to  escape;  and,  there- 
fore,  make  it  very  improbable  that  any  vast  subterranean  caverns 
can  exist,  into  which  the  mountain  could  be  precipitated.  That 
the  cliflFs,  surrounding  a  deep  crater,  occasionally  fall  inwards 
during  earthquakes,  so  as  to  soften  their  declivity,  and  truncate  the 
mountain  at  a  lower  point,  is  very  true,  and  this  has  probably 
given  rise  to  some  of  the  stories  as  to  the  engulphing  of  mountains. 
The  appearances  of  the  volcano  of  Kirauea,  in  Owhyhee,  described 
by  Mr,  Ellis,  are  very  peculiar,  but  afford  no  countenance  to  die 
idea  of  subterranean  cavities.  It  seems  that  some  vast  and  ancient 
crater  of  this  mountain  has  been  nearly  filled  with  a  sort  of  badi, 
or  pool,  of  liquid  lava,  on  the  surface  of  which  a  crust  forms,  but  as 
fast  as  fresh  lava  wells  up  from  below,  the  crust  is  broken  throu^ 
by  minor  eruptions.  As  this  mass  of  lava  rose  in  the  crater,  the 
weight  of  its  increasing  column  has,  at  intervals,  burst  a  lateral 
crevice  in  the  side  of  the  mountain,  through  which  the  reservoir 
of  lava  has  been  tapped  of  its  excess,  and  circular  subsidences 
been  successively  formed  in  the  crust  above — the  broken  edges  of 
which  form  a  series  of  terraced  ledges,  at  difierent  heights,  sur- 
rounding 
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rounding  the  present  hollow.  This  is  %  rem^rktble,  but  very 
intelligibie^  variation  of  the  volcanic  phenomena^  perfectly  in  hius 
mony  with  their  known  laws  of  operation. 

Immense  volumes  of  aqueous  vapours  are  evolved  from  a  crater 
during  eruptions,  and  for  a  long  time  after  die  discharge  of  lava 
and  scoriae  has  ceased.  They  are  condensed  in  the  cold  atmos* 
phere  surrounding  the  volcanic  peak,  and  heavy  rains  are  often 
caused,  even  in  countries  where,  under  other  circumstances,  rain 
is  unknown.  Falling  on  a  surface  which  the  eruption  has  thickly 
coated  with  fine  ashes  and  loose  fragments  of  all  sizes,  the  rains 
sweep  them  along  in  a  flood  of  mud  and  stones,  which  often  does 
far  more  mischief  than  the  ignited  lava  or  earthquakes,  and  deposit 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  massive  beds  of  conglomerate.  If 
snow  covers  the  cone,  still  more  extensive  deluges  are  produced 
through  its  sudden  melting  by  contact  with  the  red-^hot  lava. 
Etna,  as  might  be  expected,  presents  many  traces  of  such  floods ; 
but  it  is  in  Iceland  that  they  are  exhibited  on  the  most  powerful 
scale.  Conglomerates  of  immense  extent  and  thickness  have  been 
spread  in  this  manner  within  a  late  period,  over  die  plains  at  the 
base  of  Hecla.  On  Etna  itself  a  thick  bed  of  nolid  ice  has  lately 
been  found  under  an  ancient  current  of  lava.  It  is  very  con- 
ceivable that  a  coating  of  sand  and  scoriae,  the  best  possible  non- 
conductors of  heat,  may  enable  snow  to  bear  a  stream  of  red4iot 
lava  over  it  without  being  melted.  It  is  probable,  that  in  Iceland 
the  circumstance  has  been  often  repeated,  and  we  may  ex^ 
pect  to  find  glaciers  alternating  there  with  beds  of  lava  and 
volcanic  conglomerate. 

One  continuous  eruption  will  frequently  throw  up  a  number 
of  simple  cones.  Every  considerable  eruption  is  described  as 
commencing  with  the  splitting  of  the  solid  ground,  and  the  pro« 
duction  of  a  crevice  prolonged  sometimes  many  miles.  The  ex** 
plosions,  as  well  as  the  lava  streams,  then  break  out  from  one,  or 
from  several  points  on  this  great  crack.  Thus,  in  the  eruption 
of  Etna  in  1811,  seven  cones  were  successively  thrown  up  in  a 
line  from  the  summit  nearly  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  In 
1 536,  twelve  mouths  opened  one  below  the  other,  and  threw  out 
lava  and  scoriae.  In  1669,  the  whole  flank  of  the  mountain 
was  split  open,  a  wide  fissure  showing  itself,  twelve  miles  in 
length,  from  the  top  halfway  to  the  base.  This  crevice  is 
figured  in  the  old  engravings  of  Etna,  and  is  reported  to  have 
emitted  a  vivid  light,  showing  it  to  be  filled  to  some  height  with 
incandescent  lava.  Two  cones  were  formed  upon  it.  These 
circumstances  are  not  confined  to  the  flanks  of  a  volcanic  moun- 
tain, but  take  place  equally  when  the  eruption  breaks  through 
horizontal  strata.     In  1730,  the  island  of  Lancerote,  one  of  the 
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Canaries^  was  split  by  longitudinal  fissures  running  the  wfaok 
length  of  the  island,  from  which  so  much  matter  was  discharged 
during  five  successive  years,  as  formed  thirty  cones,  some  of  them 
six  hundred  feet  high,  and  overwhelmed  with  a  flood  of  lava 
nearly  the  entire  island.  The  eruption  of  JoruUo,  in  1 759^  threw 
up  six  cones  upon  one  line  in  the  middle  of  a  flat  plain.  That 
of  Skapta  JokuK  in  1783,  was  accompanied  by  the  outburst  of 
three  copious  sources  of  lava  in  the  plain,  stretching  from  the  foot 
of  that  mountain,  about  eight  miles  apart ;  while  a  fourth,  on  a 
continuation  of  the  same  line,  but  beneath  the  sea,  created  a  new 
island,  at  a  distance  of  thirty  miles  from  the  coast.  The  lava 
produced  by  the  three  inland  vents  alone  covered  a  space  of  one 
thousand  square  milesy  with  a  thick  mass  of  solid  rock.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  many  of  the  volcanic  cones  of  Auvergne  and  the  Velay, 
3ome  hundreds  of  which  are  arranged  in  a  linear  chain,  were  the 
product  of  continuous  eruptions.  Such  lengthened  subterranean 
fissures  do  not  always  show  themselves  on  the  surface,  the  loose 
earth  sinking  into,  and  concealing  them ;  and  hence  partial  sub- 
sidences are  usually  observed  along  the  line  of  volcanic  orifices. 
Hot  are  they  in  general  opened  at  once  throughout  their  whole 
length,  but  prolonged  by  degrees,  the  first  orifices  becoming  ob- 
structed by  the  ejections  and  the  consolidation  of  lava,  so  as  to 
cause  others  to  be  burst  in  succession  along  the  line  of  the  original 
cleft.  Analogy  leads  us  to  conclude,  that  the  linear  arrangement 
of  the  principal  vents  in  a  volcanic  train  or  system,  even  when 
they  stretch  across  half  the  globe,  is  owing  to  the  same  general 
cause  as  that  of  the  secondary  apertures,  the  creation,  namely,  of 
a  fissure  through  the  crust  of  the  globe.  The  law  already  noticed, 
that  the  neighbouring  volcanos  of  a  train  or  group  are  found  in 
activity  by  turns,  the  one  serving  for  a  time  as  a  vent  for  the 
energy  of  the  whole  district,  is  as  true  on  the  small  as  on  the  large 
scale,  and  is  shown  from  a  great  body  of  concurrent  facts^  to  have 
prevailed  in  ages  preceding  any  historical  records  of  eruptions,  as 
well  as  since. 

Mr.  Lyell  very  properly  draws  attention  to  the  enormous 
quantity  of  new  rock  produced  at  once  upon  the  surface  of  the 
globe  by  single  eruptions.  That  of  Skapta  Jokul,  for  instance, 
already  mentioned,  discharged  two  streams  of  lava  in  opposite 
directions,  one  of  forty,  the  other  ^y  miles  in  length,  and  averag- 
ing eleven  miles  in  breadth,  and  perhaps  fifty  feet  in  thickness. 
The  fragmentary  matter  ejected  at  the  same  time,  and  carried 
down  the  slopes  of  the  volcano  by  deluges  of  rain,  must  have  been 
of  proportionate  magnitude.  This  example  alone  invalidates  the 
assumption  that  the  igneous  forces  have  been  impaired  and 
enfeebled  in  latter  times.    It  would  be  most  diflicult  to  point  out 
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a  mans  of  igneous  origin  of  ancient  date,  distinctly  referriUe  to  a 
single  eruption,  which  would  rival  in  volume  the  matter  poured 
put  by  Skapta  Jokul  in  1783. 

Rocks  produced  by  subaqueous  volcanic  orifices,  apparently 
differ  but  little  from  such  as  are  thrown  out  in  the  open  air.  Both 
the  lavas  and  conglomerates  will  probably  spread  over  flatter 
surfaces,  through  the  weight  of  the  incumbent  fluid,  and  the 
constant  levelling  process  going  on  below  the  sea  by  the  action 
of  tides  and  currents.  They  will  also  be  interstratiiied  occa* 
sionally  with  coral  beds  and  calcareous  sandstones;  and  infil* 
trations  will  frequently  render  the  cellular  parts  of  the  lava 
amygdaloidal.  Conglomerates,  in  particular,  may  be  expected  to 
take  the  form  rather  of  flat  beds,  than  of  the  conical  hills  produced 
in  the  open  air,  being  broken  down  and  dispersed  by  the  waves 
and  currents  as  soon  as  they  reach  the  vicinity  of  the  surface. 
Many,  indeed,  of  the  volcanic  islands,  recorded  as  having  been 
thrown  up  above  the  sea  level,  shortly  after  disappeared  under 
the  shock  of  the  waves.  Those  that  have  resisted  effectually 
are  found  to  possess  a  solid  frame- work  of  lava,  supporting  or 
defending  the  loose  fragmentary  materials.  Nor  is  there  any  com^^ 
mouer  feature  in  volcanic  archipelagos,  than  rocks  or  islands  com* 
posed  of  a  massive  bed  of  lava,  having  the  inclination  of  20""  or 
30"",  usual  in  lava  streams,  that  have  flowed  down  the  outer  side 
of  a  cone,  while  every  trace  of  the  cone  itself  and  its  crater  has 
vanished. 

Next  in  order,  our  author  discusses  the  changes  effected  by 
earthquakes.  These  are  principally  alterations  in  the  superficial 
levels,  and  the  production  of  crevices  in  solid  strata.  Unfortu* 
nately  the  relations  of  earthquakes  are  usually  confined  to  the 
damage  sustained  by  towns  or  villages,  and  little  notice  is  taken 
of  phenomena  interesting  only  to  the  n^ituralist.  Moreover,  the 
extent  of  alterations  in  level  can  hardly  be  ascertained  at  all^ 
except  along  the  shore  of  the  sea,  which  supplies  a  stationary  base 
from  whence  to  measure  the  change.  Mr.  Lyell  has,  however, 
collected  a  sufiicient  number  of  well-authenticated  facts,  to  prove 
diat  both  subsidence  and  elevation,  on  a  very  extensive  scale, 
occasionally  accompany  earthquakes.  The  most  remarkable, 
perhaps,  is  the  well-known  elevation,  in  1821,  of  the  whole  coast 
of  Chili,  through  a  space  of  above  one  hundred  miles,  to  a  height 
of  from  three  to  four  feet  along  the  shore,  and,  according  to  all 
appearance,  much  more  at  some  distance  inland.  Older  terraces 
of  shingle  and  shells  range  along  the  same  coast  to  a  height  of 
fifty  feet,  showing  the  land  to  have  been  raised  that  much  above 
the  sea  by  preceding  shocks  at  no  very  distant  date.  The  earth- 
quake of  the  Caraccas  in  1812  is  described  as  terrific.     The 
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surface  undulated  like  a  bbiling  liquid,  producing  all  tbe  efiiBCts  of 
aea^-sickness.  £normou8  rocks  were  detached  from  the  moun- 
tains, one  of  which,  Silla,  lost  three  hundred  feet  of  its  heights. 
The  year  before,  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  was  similarly  con- 
vulsed.  The  inhabitants  relate  that  the  earth  rose  in  great  waves ; 
and  when  they  reached  a  certain  fearful  height,  die  surface  burst, 
and  volumes  of  water,  sand,  and  coal,  the  materials  of  the  soil, 
were  discharged  to  the  height  of  a  hundred  feet  and  more.  The 
chasms  were  all  parallel,  and  in  a  direction  from  S.W.  to  N.E. 
{the  direction  of  the  Alleghany  chain  which  borden  the  basin  ofihe 
Mississippi),  and  many  of  the  inhabitants  saved  themselves  from 
being  swallowed  up  by  felling  tall  tr^es,  laying  them  at  right 
angles  to  the  direction  of  the  crevices,  and  stationing  themselves 
upon  them.  The  eifects  of  the  earthquakes  of  Calabria,  from 
1783  to  1766,  have  been  related  more  in  detail  than  those  of  any 
similar  phenomena,  and  Mr.  Lyell  adds  many  observations  of  his 
own  on  the  traces  of  sudden  and  violent  change  still  apparent  on 
the  surface  of  the  country.  The  nature  of  the  subsoil,  of  course, 
must  greatly  influence  the  effects  of  earthquakes.  In  this  instance 
it  was  composed  of  marly  and  argillaceous  strata  of  the  sub-Apen- 
nine  formation,  full  of  recent  Mediterranean  shells.  The  crevices 
which  opened  over  the  whole  face  of  the  country,  admitting  all 
the  surface  water  to  these  beds,  they  became  partially  fluid,  the 
consequence  of  which,  coupled  with  the  continued  movement  of 
the  earth,  was  the  slipping  and  sliding  about  of  hills  and  rocks  te 
an  extraordinary  degree.  Vineyards,  olive  grounds,  and  even 
bouses,  were  moved  unharmed  to  distances  in  some  instances 
measured  in  miles.  Valleys  were  filled  up  by  the  falling  in  of 
dieir  sides,  above  fifty  lakes  were  formed,  and  innumerable  fissures, 
ravines,  and  faults.  In  short,  the  whole  surface  of  the  country 
was  so  tossed  about^  as  scarcely  to  be  recognized  by  the  surviving 
inhabitants. 

*  It  is  impossible  for  the  geologist  to  consider  attentively  the  effect 
of  this  single  earthquake  of  1783,  and  to  kK>k  forward  to  the  altera- 
tions in  the  physical  condition  of  tbe  country  to  which  a  continued 
series  of  such  movements  wilj  hereafter  give  rise,  without  perceiving 
that  the  formation  of  valleys  by  running  water  can  never  be  under* 
stood,  if  we  consider  the  question  independently  of  tbe  agency  of 
earthquakes.  Rivers  do  not  begin  to  act,  as  some  seem  to  imagine, 
when  a  country  is  already  elevated  far  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  but 
while  it  is  rising  or  sinking  by  successive  movements.  Some  specula- 
tors, indeed,  who  are  as  prodigal  of  violence  as  they  are  thrifty  of  time, 
may  suppose  that  Calabria  "  rose  like  an  exhalation  "  from  the  deep, 
after  the  manner  of  Milton's  Pandemonium.  Btit  such  an  hypothesis 
will  deprive  them  of  that  peculiar  removing  force  required  to  form  a 
regular  system  of  deep  and  wide  valleys,  for  time  is  essential  to  the 
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operation.  LiandsHps  mast  be  cleared  away  in  the  intetfvab  betweeri 
Bobterranean  movemetiU,  otherwise  fallen  masses  will  serve  as  but* 
tresses  to  the  precipitous  clifliB  bordering  a  valley,  so  that  the  succeed* 
ixtg  earthquake  will  be  unable  to  exert  its  full  power.  Barriers  must 
be  worn  through  and  swept  away»  and  steep  or  overhanging  cliffs 
again  left  without  support,  before  another  shock  can  take  effect  in  the 
same  manner.' — ^p,  431. 

The  sea  shares  in  the  agitation  of  the  solid  earth.  Ships  feel 
every  shock  as  if  they  had  struck  on  a  shoal,  and  loose  articles 
lying  on  their  decks  are  often  thrown  several  feet  into  the  air^ 
showing  the  violence  of  the  upward  movement  communicated  to 
the  water.  The  sea  often  deserts  the  coast,  and  returns  imme-* 
diately  in  a  terrific  wave  (that  of  Lisbon  and  the  coast  of  Spain 
in  1755  was  fifty  feet  high),  which  sweeps  over  the  shore,  and 
must  leave  lasting  traces  of  its  devastating  power.  It  is  probably 
caused  by  the  sudden  upheaving  of  a  portion  of  the  bed  of  the 
sea,  the  first  effect  of  which  would  be  to  raise  a  body  of  water 
over  the  elevated  part,  its  momentum  carrying  it  much  above  the 
level  it  would  afterwards  assume,  and  causing  a  draught  or  re^ 
ceding  of  the  water  from  the  neighbouring  coasts,  immediately 
followed  by  the  return  of  the  displaced  water,  which  will  be  also 
impelled  by  its  momentum  much  further  and  higher  on  the  coast 
than  its  former  level.  The  undulatory  shocks  of  the  earthquake 
of  1755  travelled  over  sea  and  land  at  the  rate  of  twenty  miles  in. 
a  minute,  as  appears  from  the  interval  between  the  time  when  the 
first  shock  was  felt  at  Lisbon,  and  that  of  its  occurrence  at  dis- 
tant places,  in  the  West  Indies,  Scotland,  Norway,  Switzerland* 
Italy,  and  North  Africa.  The  earthquake  felt  at  Conception  in 
1750  uplifted  the  bed  of  the  sea  to  the  height  of  twenty*four  feet 
at  the  least,  and  it  seems  probable  that  the  adjoining  coast  shared 
in  the  elevation,  for  an  enormous  bed  of  shells,  of  the  same 
species  as  those  now  living  in  the  bay,  is  seen  raised  above  high- 
water-mark,  along  the  beach.  These  shells,  as  well  as  others 
which  cover  the  adjoining  hills  of  mica-schist,  to  the  height  even 
of  fifteen  hundred  feet,  have  been  identified  with  some  taken  at 
the  same  time  in  a  living  state  from  the  bay.'^  There  is,  there- 
fore, every  reason  to  conclude  that  the  whole  extent  of  this  coast, 
so  often  visited  by  severe  earthquakes,  has  suffered  a  very  great 
amount  of  elevation  within  an  exceedingly  recent  period. 

Mr.  Lyell  discusses  at  length  the  much  controverted  question 
qf  the  apparent  changes  of  level  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Poz- 
zuoli,  since  the  Roman  era,  and  brings  forward  an  overwhelming 
mass  of  evidence  in  proof  of  the  fact  that  this  part  of  the  Cam- 
panian  coast  was  lowered  at  least  twenty  feet  some  time  between 
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the  third  and  the  sixteenth  century,  and  re-elevated  about  as  mudi 
again  at  the  epoch  of  the  eruption  vvhich  produced  the  Monte 
Nuovo.  The  circumstances  which  demonstrate  this  are  so  clearly 
legible,  that  it  would  never  perhaps  have  been  disputed  but  for 
the  natural  repugnance  to  admit  so  remarkable  a  local  coin- 
cidence of  depression  and  elevation  to  nearly  the  same  extent,  as 
well  as  the  strong  prejudices  existing  in  regard  to  the  immobility 
of  the  land,  by  which  we  have  probably  been  blinded  to  the 
force  of  many  other  similar  facts.  But  it  is  time  the  geologist, 
at  least,  should  overcome  those  first  and  natural  impressions 
which  induced  the  poets  of  old  to  select  the  rock  as  the  emblem 
of  stability,  the  sea  of  mutability.  Paradoxical  as  it  may  appear, 
truth  compels  us  to  reverse  the  opinion;  and,  with  respect  to 
periods  of  long  duration,  to  attribute  invariability  of  level  to  the 
ocean,  fluctuation  and  inconstancy  to  the  land. 

With  regard  to  the  exciting  cause  of  earthquakes  and  erup- 
tions, our  author  expresses  no  decided  opinion  :  he  admits^  how* 
ever,  that  the  phenomena  prove  the  existence  of  vast  bodies  of 
intensely  heated  rock,  probably  in  a  liquefied  state,  like  lava,  be- 
neath the  solid  crust  of  the  earth,  and  also  that  there  is  a  con- 
tinual transmission  of  heat  from  thence  to  the  surface,  more  or 
less  regular  or  interrupted,  according  to  the  obstacles  it  meets 
with,  or  creates,  to  its  own  development*     Now,  it  does  appear 
to  us  that  this  undeniable  evolution  of  heat  from  the  interior  of  the 
globe  towards  its  surface  is  alone  fully  sufKcient  to  account  for  all 
the  phenomena  of  earthquakes  and  volcanos,  which  seem  to  fol* 
low  necessarily  from  its  action  by  the  simple  laws  of  mechanic 
and  hydrostatic  forces.     It  is  evidently  only  by  the  formation  of 
habitual  vents  or  chimneys  for  the  free  passage  of  hot  vapour, 
that  the  internal  heat  can  be  discharged  through  the  imperfectly 
conducting  superficial  strata,  in  sufficient  abundance  to  obviate 
the  more  violent  outbursts  or  expansions  of  the  matter  confined 
immediately  below  them  at  an  increasing  temperature.     But  the 
circumstances  which  allow  of  a  permanently  eruptive  vent,  as 
Stromboli,  are  extremely  rare.     The  rock  into  which  lavas  and 
beds  of  scoriae  consolidate  over  the  mouth  of  a  vent  is,  from  its 
cellular  structure,  such  a  peculiar  nonconductor  of  caloric,  and 
their  weight  over  the  orifice  is  usually  so  great,  tliat  we  cannot  be 
surprised  if,  after  an  eruption  by  which  the  subterranean   focus 
has  discharged  its  redundant  heat,  in  combination  with  enormous 
volumes  of  vapour,  and  so  weakened  its   force  of  expansion, 
while  the  external  force  of  repression  is  augmented,  the  latter 
should   re-acquire   the   predominance,    and   a  period   of  tran- 
quillity recur.     The  amount  of  the  combmed  forces  of  repression 
and  the  ratio  in  which  that  of  expansion  increases,  induenced 
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by  the  proximity  of  other  occasional  vents  beloi^ng  to  the 
same  system,  will  account,  we  think,  for  the  varying  duration 
of  the  intervals  of  tranquillity,  and  for  the  violence  of  the  super- 
ficial vibrations  when  the  crust  is  at  length  broken  through,  or  of 
the  eruption  which  may  then  take  place  from  the  ancient  orifice 
or  some  new  fissure. 

Mr.  Lyell  inclines  to  adopt  the  very  prevalent,  but,  we  think, 
ungrounded,  notion,  that  the  access  of  sea-water  to  the  volcanic 
focus  is  a  primary  cause  of  its  eruption.  It  is  true  that  the 
greater  number  of  volcanos  are  either  islands  or  in  the  vicinity  of 
die  sea.  But  this  arrangement  is  accounted  for  naturally  by  the 
continents  bein^  those  portions  of  the  earth's  surface  in  which  the 
forces  of  elevation  and  outward  eruption  have  been  formerly  most 
successfully  developed,  and  where,  therefore,  the  maximum  of 
repression  is  now  opposed  to  the  minimum  of  subterranean  ex- 
pansive force ;  while,  for  the  opposite  reason,  we  should  look  for 
the  actual  development  of  this  force  to  the  intervening  spaces, 
where  new  islands  and  continents  are  gradually  forming  in  the  bed 
of  the  ocean »  It  is  exactly  because  the  elevated  portions  of  the 
earth's  crust  have,  in  remote  ages,  suffered  most  from  the  violence 
of  subterranean  energy,  that  they  are  the  least  exposed  to  it  at 
present.  It  is  in  those  quarters  that  the  subterranean  heat  has 
exhausted  itself,  and  arrived  at  length  at  an  equilibrium,  or  has 
been  driven  to  take  another  direction  for  its  escape,  by  the  pre- 
dominance of  the  forces  of  repression.  But  neither  are  aU  vol- 
canos in  the  vicinity  of  die  sea,  nor  still  less  all  districts  agitated 
habitually  by  earthquakes ;  and  it  may  be  said,  that  even  a  single 
such  instance  is  conclusive  against  a  theory  which  makes  the  ad- 
mission of  sea-water  a  necessary  cause  of  subterranean  movements. 
The  volcano  of  JoruUo  is  in  the  centre  of  the  high  Mexican  plat- 
form, one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  from  the  nearest  sea*  Two 
active  volcanic  mountains  have  lately  been  observed  in  the  Altai 
chain  of  Central  Asia ;  Mount  £lburus,  the  highest  peak  of  the 
Caucasian  range,  has  been,  at  no  very  distant  period,  m  erupUon ; 
and  certainly  the  midland  districts  of  Persia  and  Hindostan  suffer 
continually  from  earthquakes.  But  this  theory,  in  truth,  runs  in 
a  vicious  circle,  making  a  cause  out  of  a  consequence.  If  it  were 
true,  a  volcanic  eruption  or  earthquake  should  either  never  begin, 
or  never  cease.  Supposing  the  earth  in  a  state  of  complete  tran- 
quillity, how  are  fissures  to  be  produced,  by  which  the  water  of  the 
sea  may  be  admitted  to  the  focus  of  earthquakes  and  eruptions? 
If  the  increase  of  subterranean  heat,  or  the  contraction  of  the  super- 
ficial crust,  or  any  other  cause,  is  allowed  to  occasion  the  rending 
and  splitting  of  the  rocks  overlying  the  reservoirs  of  lava,  then  is 
the  eiurthquake  and  eruption  accounted  for  without  the  introduction 
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of  tearwaten  Mr.  Lyell  ctnnot  be  allowed  to  derive  the  sfeam, 
to  whose  expansive  force  he  justly  attributes  the  bursting  of  the 
earth's  crust,  from  the  sea-water  Mubsequently  admitted  bj  these 
fissures.  Nor  can  we,  in  fact^  understand  the  effect  ascribed  to 
the  penetration  of  sea-water  to  heated  lava.  It  is  true  that  explo- 
sions take  place  when  water  is  poured  upon  melted  metals  or 
earths  under  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  alone ;  but  how 
different  are  the  circumstances  of  a  subterranean  mass  of  similar 
matter^  confined  under  an  enormous  pressure  at  an  intense  tem- 
perature. The  formation  of  fissures  in  the  overlying  rocks  by 
the  increase  of  its  temperature  and  expansive  force^  would  be 
instantly  followed,  under  such  circumstances,  not  by  the  de^ 
scent  of  water  or  other  fluid  from  above,  but  by  the  rapid 
and  violent  intumescence  and  escape  of  the  compressed  matter 
from  below  upwards,  just  as  the  water  confined  in  a  high  pres-> 
sure  boiler  rushes  with  irresistible  violence  through  any  opening 
made  for  its  escape.  And  all  the  phenomena  of  eruptions  con- 
firm this  idea.  The  elastic  vapour  which  bsues  with  the  lava, 
and  explodes  in  enormous  bubbles  from  it  at  the  mouth  of  the 
vent,  is  evidently  disseminated  throughout  its  mass,  and  generated 
there  upon  the  sudden  diminution  of  pressure,  as  is  proved  by  the 
cells  and  bubbles  that  remain  throughout  the  lava  even  when 
cooled.  The  idea  of  a  body  of  steam,  formed  from  the  ad- 
mission of  sea-water  to  a  mass  of  subterranean  lava,  getting 
behind  it,  and  drivmg  it  upwards  through  the  very  fissures  by 
which  the  water  obtained  admission,  is  not  very  intelligible,  and 
certainly  not  in  accordance  with  the  phenomena  of  an  eruption, 
which,  on  the  contrary,  are  precisely  such  as  might  be  expected 
.to  follow  the  sudden  intumescence  of  a  body  of  intensely  heated 
lava  on  the  giving  way  of  the  overlying  crust  of  rocks. 

With  respect  to  the  fact,  that  some  of  the  products  of  volcar 
nos,  as  the  muriates  of  soda,  &c.,  are  such  as  are  contained  in 
sea-water,  it  is,  to  say  the  least,  quite  as  probable  that  these  in* 
gredients  of  the  ocean  were  originally  derived  from  the  interior  of 
the  globe  through  the  agency  of  volcanos  and  mineral  springs, 
which  we  know  to  be  daily  adding  to  them,  as  that  volcaooa 
derive  them  from  the  sea. 

As  for  the  chemical  theory,  which  attributes  volcanic  fires  to 
the  penetration  of  water  or  air  to  a  nucleus  composed  of  tlie 
metallic  bases  of  the  earths,  we  need  only  remark,  that  its  inven- 
tor. Sir  H.  Davy,  by  the  authority  of  whose  illustrious  name  it 
has  been  propagated,  and  even  generally  received,  throughoat 
Europe,  was  the  first  to  renounce  it  as  far-fetched  and  improbable, 
with  a  candour  worthy  of  his  genius,  as  well  in  a  paper  on  the  sub- 
ject read  to  the  Royal  Society  in  1828,  as  in  lus  interesting  and 
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valumble  posthamous  work,*  in  both  of  which  the  hypothesis  of  an 
intensely  heated  and  partially  fluid  nucleus  is  mentioned  as  the 
most  satisfactory  and  simple  solution  of  the  volcanic  energy. 

Mr.  Lyell  quotes  with  approbation  Mitchell's  illustration  of 
the  cause  of  earthquakes,  by  the  wave  produced  in  a  carpet  when 
k  is  raised  at  one  edge  and  then  brought  down  again,  so  as  to 
allow  a  body  of  air  to  pass  along  to  the  other  side.  But  this 
gives,  we  think,  an  exaggerated  and  false  idea  of  the. nature  and 
cause  of  the  wave-like  movement  of  the  surface  of  the  land  during 
earthquakes.  Such  undulations,  though  violent,  are  on  a  very 
minute  scale,  compared  to  the  extent  of  surface  afiected  and  the 
known  thickness  of  its  solid  strata,  as  appears  from  the  accounts 
of  tall  trees  whipping  their  tops  against  the  ground  on  either 
side,  the  waves  of  alluvial  matter  observed .  in  the  plains  of  the 
Mississippi  in  1812,  the  opening  and  shutting  of  fissures,  the  sea** 
sickness  experienced  by  spectators,  Sec.,  all  indicating  the  small 
dimensions  of  the  radius  of  each  superficial  curvature.  The 
sudden  fracture  of  solid  strata  by  any  disruptive  force  must  neces* 
aariiy  produce  a  violent  vibratory  jar  to  a  considerable  distance 
along  the  continuation  of  these  strata.  Such  vibrations  wrould  be 
propagated  in  undulations,  which  may  be  expected,  when  in« 
fluencing  a  mass  of  rocks  several  ^usand  feet  at  least  in 
thickness,  to  produce  on  the  surface  exactly  the  wave-like  motion, 
the  opening  and  shutting  of  crevices,  the  tumbling  dovm  of 
cliffs  and  walls,  and  other  characteristic  phenomena  of  eardi- 
quakes.  We  do  not,  therefore,  consider  that  these  in  any  vi^y 
indicate  the  floating  of  the  crust  of  the  globe  upon  some  fluid, 
whose  undulations  are  communicated  to  it.  Were  die  globe 
entirely  solid  to  its  centre,  we  conceive  similar  undulatory  vibra- 
tions would  be  perceived  along  its  external  surface  whenever  a 
Budden  disruption  was  produced  in  it,  either  by  the  expansion  of 
the  nucleus  within  a  shell  of  limited  extension,  or  the  converse, 
namely,  the  contraction  of  the  crust  over  a  stationary  nucleus. 
And  to  one  or  the  other  of  these  causes,  which  would  be  identical 
in  their  effects,  we  incline  to  refer  all  the  circumstances  of  sub- 
terranean energy. 

What  proportion  exists  between  the  amount  of  elevation  and 
subsidence  in  the  surface  of  the  globe,-*— a  question  discussed  by 
Mr.  Lyell  at  the  conclusion  of  his  volume,--^epends,  if  the  centre 
of  the  globe  be  taken  as  the  fixed  point  from  which  to  measure 
the  rise  or  fall  of  the  surface,  upon  the  further  question,  hinted  at 
above,  whether  the  globe  is  undergoing  a  gradual  enlargement  or 
contraction,  or  maintains,  on  the  whole,  a  mean  uniformity  in  its 
dimensions.     This  is  a  problem  which  we   have  no   data  for 
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solving.  Mr.  Lyell  assumes,  without  argument,  diat  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  globe  are  invariable,  and  then  concludes  for  an  excess 
of  subsidence  over  elevation,  in  order  to  compensate  the  continual 
production  of  fresh  matter  from  the  interior  of  the  globe  in  the 
shape  of  lava,  and  the  deposits  of  mineralized  springs.  But  as 
Vfe  consider  the  assumption  unwarranted,  the  inference  is  of 
course  equally  so.  Nor  is  this  a  question  of  great  geological 
importance.  It  is  the  elevation  or  depression  of  the  solid  parts 
of  the  globe,  with  reference  not  Jto  the  centre,  but  to  the  level  of 
the  ocean,  which  is  the  point  of  real  interest  in  a  geological  view. 
The  action  of  the  aqueous  forces  tends,  as  we  have  shown,  to 
reduce  the  solid  parts  of  the  earth  to  a  level,  and,  consequently, 
the  globe  itself  to  the  condition  of  a  solid  sphere  enveloped  by  aa 
ocean  of  uniform  depth.  The  disruptive  force  of  subterranean 
energy  is  the  antagonist  power  by  which  this  tendency  is  con- 
tinually counteracted,  and  inequalities  maintained  in  the  relief  of 
the  solid  surface.  Of  course,  with  reference  to  the  level  of  the 
ocean,  the  absolute  elevation  of  any  portion  of  its  bottom,  by 
submerging  land  now  dry,  would  be  tantamount  in  its  effects  to  a 
subsidence  of  the  latter ;  and  in  this  respect  the  amount  of  ele- 
vation and  subsidence  must  compensate  each  other.  Whether 
the  proportion  of  land  and  water  remains  always,  on  the  whole, 
uniform,  or  varies  in  any  great  degree,  is  what  we  have  no  means 
for  determining.  But  if  it  is  supposed  invariable  in  the  long  run, 
it  will  be  necessarily  liable  to  variations  during  periods  of  mode- 
rate duration. 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  subject  of  those  earlier  chapters  in 
the  work  under  review,  which  we  purposely  passed  over  as  prema- 
ture, relative  to  the  intricate  question,  whether  the  changes  that 
take  place  on  the  surface  of  the  globe  are,  in  the  comparison  of 
lengthened  periods,  uniformly  equal,  or  that  sufficient  indications 
exist  to  warrant  the  conclusion  of  a  diminution  or  increase  in 
the  intensity  of  the  forces  which  effect  them  ?  In  the  Hut- 
tonian  theory  there  are  two  main  propositions,  which  Mr.  Lyell, 
in  adopting  them,  has  omitted  to  distinguish ;  namely,  I.  That 
the  production  of  the  mineral  masses  composing  the  present 
surface  of  the  earth,  and  the  several  changes  which  appear  to 
have  occurred  in  them  and  in  organic  lUe,  are  to  be  attri- 
buted to  the  operation  of  existing  causes,  which  still  con- 
tinue to  effect  similar  changes  and  produce  similar  mineral  de-» 
posits.  £.  That  there  are  no  traces  of  any  beginning  to  this  series 
of  changes  and  productions,  or  of  any  variation  in  the  ratio  of  its 
progress  as  regards  the  whole;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  the 
existing  causes  of  change  have  apparently  operated  with  al^lute 
uniformity  from  all  ^rnity.     To  the  first  of  these  propositions 
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yre  give,  with  Mr.  Lyell,  and,  we  believe,  the  great  body  of 
European  geologists,  our  unqualified  concurrence ;  and  when  we 
have  the  opportunity  of  comparing  the  earlier  formations  and 
destructions  with  the  important  analogous  changes  which  we  have 
already  described  as  going  on  at  present,  our  opinion  will,  we 
think,  be  fully  justified.  With  regard  to  the  latter  branch  of  the 
Huttonian  theory,  we  must,  with  all  deference  to  Mr.  Lyell, 
withhold  our  assent  to  it,  until  it  is  supported  by  much  more 
decisive  proofs  than  any  which  we  have  hitherto  met  with. 

The  uniformity  of  the  laws  or  order  of  nature  is  an  assumption 
which  every  philosopher  is  bound  to  make  before  he  can  investi* 
gate  the  causes  of  any  one  natural  phenomenon — ^before  he  can 
draw  a  single  rational  conclusion.  That  similar  results  follow 
similar  preceding  circumstances,  is,  perhaps,  an  intuitive  feeling 
in  the  human  mind ;  but,  whether  derived  from  this  source,  or 
from  the  influence  of  habit,  it  is  plainly  the  one  prevailing  and 
universal  belief  which  governs  all  our  actions.  But  when  we  lay 
down  this  doctrine  of  constancy  in  the  laws  of  nature  as  the  great 
axiom  on  which  all  science  is  built,  all  reasoning  proceeds,  the  ques- 
tion naturally  arises — what  are  the  laws  of  nature  ?  We  cannot,  of 
course,  imagine  them  limited  to  those  processes  with  which  we  have 
become  acquainted,  and  that  nothing  can  have  taken  place  in  the  past 
ages  of  creation,  or  can  take  place  in  future,  but  such  events  as  we 
are  witness  to  in  the  brief  experience  of  our  lives,  or  find  recorded  in 
the  pages  of  human  history.  The  general  invariability  of  these  laws 
is,  therefore,  in  no  way  called  in  question  by  our  supposing  the  con- 
dition of  the  whole  globe  to  have  varied  gradually  with  respect  to 
temperature  or  subterranean  forces  of  expansion,  or  to  have  been 
once  under  wholly  different  circumstances — ^in  a  fluid  or  nebulous 
state,  for  instance — and  to  have  passed  through  several  progressive 
stages  of  existence  previous  to  its  acquiring  the  precise  character 
in  which  we  at  present  view  it.  For  anything  that  we  know  to 
the  contrary,  such  changes  in  the  general  condition  of  this  and 
other  planets  may  be  as  much  in  the  regular  order  of  nature  as 
the  changes  which  Mr.  Lyell  traces  in  the  condition  of  the  terres- 
trial continents,  and  their  successive  races  of  inhabitants.  Were 
we  to  observe  the  marks  of  any  changes  of  the  former  class^  it 
would  be  as  philosophical  to  follow  them  up  to  their  causes,  and 
they  would  thenceforward  enter  as  consistently  into  the  recognised 
order  of  nature  as  the  changes  of  the  latter  kind,  which,  beforef 
their  occurrence  was  demonstrated,  seemed,  ct  priori,  to  the  full 
as  anomalous  as  those  which  Mr.  Lyell  ridicules  as  ^  cosmolo-^ 
gical  reveries.'  The  law  of  the  successive  creation,  decay,  and 
extinction  of  genera  and  species,  as  well  as  of  individuals, 
was  not  m  the  order  of  nature,  as  known  to  the  naturalists 
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of  a  century  ago  ;  but  it  was  accofdant  toith  unalogyf  and 
therefore  might  have  been  anticipated  without  any  flagrant  vio* 
lation  of  the  rules  of  philosophizing.  And  why  may  not  the 
same  liberty  of  speculation  be  conceded  with  regard  to  the  ^iobe 
itself?  The  discoveries  of  astronomy  have  exhibited  the  msig^ 
nificance  in  space  of  our  planet-^a  mere  atom  in  creation*  The 
eternal  stability  of  this  speck  of  matter  in  its  present  condition, 
appears  to  us  as  unreasonable  an  assumption  as  the  eternal 
duration  of  its  actual  divisions  of  land  and  water,  justly  atigma* 
tised  by  Mr.  LyelL  We  should  no  doubt  be  going  too  far,  were 
we  to  assume^  that  the  succession  of  events  which  we  perceive  on 
the  surface  of  die  earth  has  fiot  been  going  on  as  now  from  all 
etemityt  But  what  we  do  say  is,  that  all  analogy  is  in  favour  of 
such  a  supposition,  and  that  the  contrary  assumption,  that  of  th» 
eternal  permanency  of  the  actual  state  of  things  on  the  globe,  is 
decidedly  more  unphilosophical.  Why  are  we  to  presuoie  the 
planet  itself  to  be  exempted  from  that  great  law  of  change,  to 
which  all  its  parts  are  subject,  and  which  we  know  from  direct 
observation  to  influence  other  celestial  bodies  ?  Were  our  Igiow- 
ledge  of  creation  confined  to  the  earth,  we  might  justly  refuse  to 
attribute  a  term  to  what  we  should  in  that  case  conceive  to  con- 
stitute the  entire  universe  ;  we  should  not  presume  the  whole  to 
be  liable  to  the  same  law  of  integration  and  disintegration  as  its 
parts.  But  since  astronomy  has  revealed  to  us  the  pettiness  of 
this  ball  on  which  we  are  brought  into  being — ^this  minute  particle 
of  an  infinite  whole — the  really  philosophical  induction  from  the 
law  of  analogy  is,  that  our  planet  as  a  part  of  the  solar  system, 
that  system  as  a  portion  of  the  department  of  the  universe  to 
which  it  belongs,  and  perhaps  even  this  as  a  part  only  of  some 
larger  division  of  the  universal  creation,  are  severally  subject  to 
the  same  general  law,  and  belong  to  the  class  of  finite  existences. 
If  this  reasoning  should  be  supposed  of  too  metaphysical  a  cast, 
this  cannot  be  said  at  least  of  the  direct  fact,  that  the  peculiar 
spheroidal  form  of  the  globe  is  precisely  such  as  would  be 
assumed  by  a  fluid  body  possessing  its  actual  rotatory  motion ; 
a  strong  and  almost  demonstrative  argument,  that  its  whole  sur- 
face was  once  fluid  to  a  very  considerable  depth,  and  therefore 
under  totally  difierent  circumstances  from  the  present. 

It  is  one  thing  to  affirm  that  no  traces  can  be  observed  of 
a  beginning  or  of  any  variation  in  present  agencies,  and  quite 
another  to  assume  that  there  can  be  none,  and  that  we  are 
dierefore  not  warranted  in  looking  for  or  expecting  to  meet  widi 
them.  When  Mr,  LyeH  asserts  the  former  proposition,  we  are 
willing  to  meet  him,  and  require  an  explanation,  on  any  other 
grounds^  of  numerous  appearances  in  the  surface  of  the  globe 
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¥rhich  we  think  dp  indicate  a  progressive  state  and  a  limited 
existence.  When  be  puts  forward  the  latter,  we  conceive  he  falls 
into  the  very,  error  with  which,  throughout  his  whole  volume,  he 
justly  reproaches  the  successive  inventors  of  geological  theories, 
that  of  confining  the  existing  powers  of  nature  to  the  range  of 
their  experience.  It  was  the  same  fallacy  which  led  the  early 
geologists  to  assume,  that  the  mountains  and  plains,  sea  and 
land,  with  all  their  inhabitants,  had  remained  unaltiered  from  their 
creation,  and  which  leads  Mr.  Lyell  to  argue,  that  the  general 
condition  of  the  planet  itself  is  equally  unsusceptible  of  change. 

We  have  left  ourselves  no  room  for  noticing  the  leading  argn^ 
ments  which  suggest  themselves  in  favour  of  the  progressive  con- 
dition of  the  globe ;  one  or  two  of  which  are  combated  by  Mr^ 
Lyell  in  a  very  ingenious  manner,  particularly  the  inference  froio 
geological  data  of  a  gradual  decrease  in  the  general  temperature. 
Admitting,  and  even  taking  pains  to  establish  the  fact,  our  author 
accounts  for  it  by  a  novel  and  beautiful  theory,  in  which  extreme 
variations  of  the  general  climate  of  the  globe  are  shown  to  fol- 
low the  varying  distribution  of  land  and  water ;  a  great  prepoa* 
derance  of  elevated  land  in  the  polar  circles  producing  an  extiemity 
of  cold  sufficient  perhaps  to  envelop  the  whole  earth  in  permanent 
snow,  while  a  similar  predominance  of  land  in  the  torrid  zon^ 
would  banish  frost  from  the  earth,  and  bring  on  the  summer  of 
the  '  annus  ma^nus/  From  the  comparative  excess  of  land  north 
of  the  tropics  in  this  hemisphere,  and  the  probability  of  a  great 
circumpolar  continent  in  the  southern,  the  earth  is  supposed  to  be 
at  present  in  a  course  of  transition  from  a  warmer  and  moister 
general  climate,  and  to  be  below  its  mean  average  temperature, 
under  the  supposition  of  constancy  in  the  proportions  of  land  and 
water. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  this  very  plausible  argument,  our 
author  seems  himself  to  have  been  startled  by  the  d^culty  of  re- 
conciling his  endless  succession  of  similar  physical  events  on  ifie 
surface  of  the  globe,  to  the  acknowledged  novelty  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  man.  His  reasoning  on  this  subject  is  somewhat  too  wire- 
drawn, separating,  as  he  does,  the  moral  from  the  physical  agency 
of  mankind,  and  eliminating  the  former  as  irrelevant  to  the 
subject.  We  should  say  it  is  exactlv  the  moral  character  of 
man  which  presents  the  greatest  anomaly  and  novel^,  and  tend^ 
most  strongly  to  exhibit  tne  progressive  march  of  creation.  But 
the  physical  influence  of  the  human  race  i^  also  underrated  by 
Mr.  Lyell,  who  makes  no  mention  of  the  geological  changes  we  are 
gradually  accomplishing,  by  stripping  the  e^rth  of  its  forests  and 
vegetable  coating,  controlling  the  direction  and  f9rce  of  riversi 
quarrying  mountains,  draining  lakes  and  marshesj  iuji>duing»  in 
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short,  the  whole  surface  of  the  land,  and  marshalling  the  powere 
of  nature  to  minister  to  our  wants.  There  is  truth  in  the  well- 
known  line,  though  not  in  its  vulgar  interpretation—       '' 

'  Tellurem  fecere  Dei,  sua  littora  Belgae/ 
If  we  look  forward  to  the  probable  extension  of  civilization 
over  the  whole  habitable  surface  of  the  globe,  consequent  on 
the  growth  of  population,  the  progress  of  intellect,  and  insti- 
tutional improvements;  when  every  acre  of  soil,  such  even  as 
appears,  to  our  present  agricultural  skill,  positively  barren,  shall 
be  in  a  state  of  garden  culture:  when  the  land  will  be  in- 
tersected with  innumerable  canals  and  railroads,  and  the  ocean 
covered  with  the  ships  of  all  countries:  when  the  superficial 
strata  shall  h^ive  been  thoroughly  ransacked  for  their  valuable 
mineral  contents,  and  all  the  principal  classes  of  the  animal  and 
vegetable  worlds  either  extinguished  or  permitted  to  develop 
themselves  only  in  subordinance  to  the  convenience  of  the  great 
human  monopoly, — does  it  not  appear  that  the  surface  of  the 
earth  will  then  present  itself  under  very  different  physical  circum- 
stances from  any  that  can  have  preceded  it  in  the  lapse  of  ages, 
previous  to  the  introduction  of  a  moral  and  rational  inhabitant  ? 

We  may  expect,  however,  a  fuller  examination  of  this  question 
in  the  succeedmg  volume,  of  which  the  changes  in  organic  nature 
are  to  form  a  principal  part ;  and  must  suspend  our  judgment 
until  the  author's  great  powers  have  been  completely  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  subject.  Meantime  we  may  hint  that  the  early 
schistose  rocks,  gneiss  and  mica-slate,  do  not  appear  to  be  any- 
where produced  in  the  present  circumstances  of  the  globe ;  nor 
do  we  tind,  as  we  ought,  if  the  course  of  events  had  always  been 
the  same  as  now,  organic  remains  as  frequent  under  these  rocks 
as  above  them.  A  single  instance,  if  such,  as  we  have  heard,  has 
been  very  lately  detected  in  the  Alps,  is  an  exception  confirmatory 
of  the  general  rule,  rather  than  destructive  of  it.  To  account 
for  the  greater  consolidation,  more  crystalline  structure,  and 
absence  of  animal  impressions  in  the  earlier  sedimentary  rocks. 
Dr.  Hutton  was  driven  to  suppose  them  altered  by  central 
heat.  Mr.  Lyell,  who  rejects  this  as  untenable — (many  of  these 
formations  being  interstratified  with  loose  beds  and  soft  shales, 
clearly  unaffected  by  heat) — refers  these  general  characters  to 
the  effects  of  time,  infiltrations,  and  mysterious  agencies,  such 
as  chemical  affinities  and  electricity.  But  besides  that  the 
exceptions  already  noticed  are  almost  as  conclusive  against  these 
causes  as  against  that  proposed  by  Hutton,  Mr,  Lyell  is  in  this 
case  deserting  his  leading  priiiciple  of  reference  to  existing  modes 
of  production.  Are  there  not  some  sandstones  and  limestones 
now  forming  as  solid  and  crystalline  as  the  older  rocks^  and,  if 
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flO,  under  what  circumstances  ?  Only  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
springs  highly  charged  with  carbo^aate  of  lime,  silex,  &c.»  in 
countries  now  or  recently  the  theatre  of  volcanic  action.  The 
just  inference^  then,  from  the  general  similitude  of  the  earlier 
rocks  to  those  now  formed  in  these  rare  cases»  would  seem  to  be, 
that  volcanic  agency  and  the  emission  of  mineralised  waters  were 
circumstances  more  frequent  and  general  to  the  surface  of  the 
globe  in  ancient  times,  and  have  since  progressively  diminished  in 
energy. 

We  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  saying  more  on  this  sub- 
ject when  our  author  nas  fully  developed  his  views  in  a  second 
volume.  Meantime  we  cannot  but  express  our  obligations  to 
him  for  the  great  addition  he  has  made  in  the  present  to  our 
knowledge  of  nature,  and  the  beneficial  influence  it  is  likely  to 
have  in  conmiunicating  a  right  direction  and  a  philosophical 
spirit  of  induction  to  geological  inquiry^ 


ii'  i    li 


Art.  V. — The  PUgritn^s  Progress,  with  a  Life  of  John  Bunyan. 
By  Robert  Southey,  Esq.,  LL.D.    Illustrated  with  Engravmgs, 

&c.  London.  8vo.  1830. 
TT  has  been  the  boast  of  our  ancestors  to  improve  the  consti^ 
-■-  tution  of  their  country  by  the  address  with  which  they  have 
infused  a  new  spirit  into  old  institutions,  like  the  skilful  archi- 
tect who  contrives  to  make  the  turrets  of  a  feudal  castle  sub- 
servient to  the  accommodations  of  modern  hospitality.  Thus  it 
is,  that  although  Gibbon  had,  with  good  reason,  stigmatized  the 
nature  of  the  task  imposed  on  the  poets  laureate  during  the 
reign  of  George  III.  and  his  predecessors,  as  the  establishment 
of  a  stipendiary  bard,  who,  every  year,  and  under  all  circum- 
stances, was  bound  to  furnish  a  certain  measure  of  praise  and 
verse  such  as  might  be  sung  in  presence  of  the  monarch,  the 
taste  of  our  late  amiable  sovereign  preferred,  to  the  total  abolition 
of  the  oflSce,  substituting  for  its  old  routine  of  drudgery  the 
occasional  exercise  of  varied  talent  and  unequalled  erudition  in 
illustrating  the  antiquities  and  peculiarities  of  our  national  litera- 
ture. Nor  could  Mr.  Southey  have  chosen  a  more  interesting 
E>int  for  illustration,  than  the  circumstances  under  which  John 
unyan,  in  spite  of  a  clownish  and  vulgar  education,  rose  into  a 
degree  of  popularity  scarce  equalled  by  any  English  writer. 

This  '  Spenser  of  the  people,'  a3  Mr.  D'Israeli  happily  calls 
him,  was  born  at  Elstow,  near  Bedford,  in  the  year  1628.  His 
parents  were  the  meanest^  according  to  his  own  expression,  of 
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all  families  in  the  land.  They  were  workers  in  brass/or^  in  Com^ 
mon  parlance^  tinkerSy  whose  profession  bore  to  that  of  a  brazier 
the  same  relation  which  the  cobbler's  does  to  the  shoemaker's.  It 
was  not  followed,  however,  by  Bunyan's  father  as  an  itinerant 
•calling,  which  leads  Mr.  Soutbey  to  wonder  why  it  shoqld  hzn 
come  to  be  esteemed  so  mean*  We  believe  the  reason  to  be  that 
the  tinkers'  craft  is,  in  .Oreat  Britain,  commonly  practised  by 
•gypsies ;  and'  we  surmise  the  probability  that  Bunyan's  pwo 
family,  though  reclaimed  and  settled,  might  have  sprung  from  this 
caste  of  vagabonds ;  that  they  were  not,  at  all  events,, originally 
English,  would  seem  the  most  natural  explanation  of  young 
John's  asking  bis  father,  whether  he  was  not  of  Jewish  exti^action  7 
(expecting  thereby  to  found  on  the  promises  made  in  the  Okl 
Testament  to  the  seed  of  Abraham.) 

Of  gipsey  descent  or  otherwise,  Bunyf^n  was  bred  up^>v'tth,  and 
speedily  forgot,  the  slender  proportion,  of  scIu)pliQg.t)ien  acce^ 
sible  to  the  children  of  the  poor  in  England.  He  Wfi3  oy  nature  of 
enthusiastic  feelings,  and  so  ^ppn  ^  tb^  wily^pt  of  religion  began 
to  fix  his  attention,  his  mind  appears  to.  j(iavp  qeen  agonized  with 
the  retrospect  of  a  misspent  youth.  A  quick. ^d  powerful  im;|- 
gination  was  at  work  on  a  tender  conscience ;  for  it  >vould  appear 
that  his  worst  excesses  fell  far  short  of  that  utter  reprobation 
to  which  be  conceived  them  entitled,  l^he  youqg  tinker,  in  the 
wildest  period  of  his  life,  had  never  been  addicted  to  intemperance, 
or  to  unlawful  intercourse  with  women.  He  seems  to  have  wrought 
for  his  family  as  an  hqnest  and  Jndu8trio^3  man,.apd  early  became 
die  affectionate  husband  of  a  deserving  wifp.  His  looser  habits, 
in  short,  seem  only  to  have  been  those  which  ey^ry  ig;norant  and 
careless  young  fellow,  of  the  lowest  ranks,  falls  into  ;  and,  pro- 
bably, profane  swearing,  sabbath-breaking,  and  a  mind  addicted 
to  the  games  and  idle  sports  of  Vanity  F^ir,  were  the  most  im- 
.  portant  stains  upon  the  character  of  his  youUi; — as  JVlr.  Southey 
sums  it  up,  John  Bunyan  had  been  a  blackguards  Repentance, 
however,  in  proportion  to  the  imaginative  power  of  the  mind 
which  it  agitates^  regards  past  offences  with  a  microscopic  eye ; 
nor  can  we  wonder  tibat  such  an  ardent  spirit,  speaking,  in  his  own 
energetic  language,  of  his  youthful  faults,  shoald  paint  tbem  m 
blacker  colours  than  the  trnth  authorised.  Bunyan  bad  ptactiaed 
none  of  those  debaueheries  by  which  the  heart  of  the  epicurean  is 
hardened  against  all  feelings  save  those  which  can  tend  to  fans  own 
gratification;  and  if  he  had  lost  the  valuable  time  for  instruction 
afforded  by  the  Christian  Sabbath,  the  hours  had  been  given  to 
folly^rather  than  to  vice.  We  are  far,  indeed,  from  desiring  to 
treat  these  errors  with  indifference, — they  are  those  with  which 
crime  almost  always  begins  its  career.     But  it  is  interesting  to 
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discover  the  exact  amount  of  transgression  for  M'hich  this  strong 
'mind  was  afflicted  with  th6  deepest  agonies  of  remorse. 

Wheii  it  pleased  heaven  to  awatcen  this  remarkable  man  to  a 
sense  of  his  own  iniquities,  the  great  civil  war  was  fast  approach- 
ing ; '  the  land  was  burning/  The  nation  was  divided  at  once  re- 
specting the  best  form  of  government  for  their  protection  on  this 
side  time,  and  the  surest  means  by  which  they  might  obtain  felicity 
hereafter.  Of  John  Bunyan's  politics  we  know  nothing,  except 
that  he  was  enrolled  for  a  short  time  in  the  Parliamentary  army  ; 
— of  his  spiritual  experience  he  has  left  an  ample  record*  A  few 
pious  persons,  with  whom  he  became  acquainted,  were  of  the 
sect  called  Baptists,  and  were  esteemed  by  the  new  convert,  who 
heard  them  talk  of  the  mysteries  of  our  religion  with  joy,  hope, 
and  comfort,  as  a  species  of  saints  whose  confidence  and  serenity 
argued  the  securi^  of  their  calling  and  election  ;  while^  on  his 
own  condition  and  prospects,  he  could  look  only  with  a  sensation 
resembling  despair* 

Such  views,  nafnrtt  to  an  ardent  aad  enthusiastic  mind^ 
upon  the  first  awakening  of  the  feelings  of  conscience,  were 
encouraged  by  the  strict  ideas  of  calvinistic  predestination  which 
formed  the  foundation  of  the  creed  of  Bunyan's  sectarian  friends* 
He  has  described  at  length  the  wild  tumult  of  his  thoughts^ 
when  endeavouring  to  determine  a  point  which  all  the  school- 
men on  earth  must  be  inadequate  to  solve,  and  in  the  course  of 
this  fearful  state  Of  mind  Mr.  Southey  traces  the  germ  of  the 
Pilgrim^s  Progress.  In  a  species  of  vision  or  waking  reverie  he 
compared  his  own  anxioUs  condition  with. the  sanctified  repose  of 
the  members  of  the  little  Baptist  congregation  which  he  had 
joined. 

*  "  I  saw,"  lie  says,  "  as  if  they  were  on  the  sunny  side  of  some 
high  mountain,  there  refreshing  themselves  with  the  pleasant  beams 
of  the  sun,  while  I  was  shivering  and  shrinking  in  the  cold,  afflicted 
with  Arost,  snow  and  dark  clouds.  Methought  also  betwixt  me  and 
them,  I  saw  a  wall  that  did  compass  about  this  mountain;  now 
through  this  wall  my  soul  did  greatly  desire  to  pass ;  concludii^  that 
if  I  could,  I  would  even  go  into  the  very  midst  of  them,  ana  there 
also  comfort  myself  with  the  heat  of  their  sun.  About  this  wall  I 
thought  myself  to  go  agaan  and  again,  still  prying  as  I  went,  to  see  if 
I  could  find  some  way  or  passage,  by  which  I  might  enter  therein ; 
but  none  could  I  find  for  some  time.  At  the  last  I  saw,  as  it  were,  a 
narrow  gap,  like  a  little  doorway  in  the  wall,  through  which  I 
attempted  to  pass.  Now  the  passage  being  very  strait  and  narrow, 
I  made  many  offers  to  get  in,  but  all  in  vain,  even  until  I  was  well 
nigh  quite  beat  out  by  striving  to  get  in.  At  last  with  great  striving, 
methought  I  at  first  did  get  in  my  hedd ;  and  after  that,  by  a  sideling 
striving,  my  shoulders,  and  my  whole  body:  then  was  I  exceeding 
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glad,  went  and  sat  down  in  the  midst  of  them,  and  so  was  comforted 
with  the  light  and  heat  of  their  sun.  Now  the  mountain  and  wall,  &c>« 
were  thus  made  out  to  me.  The  mountain  signified  the  Church  of  the 
living  God  :  the  sun  that  shone  theveon,  the  comfortable  shining  of 
his  merciful  face  on  them  thai  were  within :  the  wall,  I  thought,  was 
the  word,  that  did  make  separation .  between  the  Christians  and  the 
world ;  and  the  gap  which  was  in  the  wall,  I  thought,  was  Jesus 
Christ,  who  is  the  way  to  God  the  Father.  But  forasmuch  as  the 
passage  was  wonderful  narrow,,  even  so  narrow,  that  I  could  not  hut 
with  great  difficulty  enter  in  thereat,  it  shewed  me  that  none  could 
enter  into  life,  hut  those  that  were  in  downright  earnest;  and  unless 
also  they  left  that  wicked  world  behind  them ;  for  here  was  only  room 
for  body  and  soul,  but  not  for  body  and  soul  and  sim^ ' — ^p.  xix. 

Doubts,  qualms,  fears,  returned  upon  him,  notwithstanding  the 
metaphorical  assurance  which  this  vision  had  conveyed  to  his  mind. 
Whatever  wild  and  wayward  shadow  streamed  across  the  restless 
region  of  his  thoughts,  was  arrested  like  a  suspicious-lookiog 
person  in  a  besieged  city,  brought  to  account  for  itself,  and 
treated  with  an  attention  which  U»e  ijiene  suggestion  of  casual 
fancy  could  hardly  deserve.  It  is  perhaps  in  this  sense  that  the 
human  heart  is  said  in  scripture  to  be  abominably  wicked,  since 
not  only  without  our  will,  but  in  positive  opposition  to  oar  best 
exertions,  sinful  suggestions  profane  the  thoughts  of  the  wisest, 
and  foul  emotions  sully  the  heart  of  the  most  pure.  The  wise 
and  well-informed  shrink  with  horror  from  the  phantoms  of  guilt 
which  thus  intrude  themselves,  and  pray  to  heaven  for  strength  to 
enable  them  to  reject  «uch  pollutioa  from  their  thoughts,  and  for 
power  to  fix  their  attention  upon  ht/Uitt  objects.  But  the  dark  dread 
of  his  possible  exclusion  from  the  pak  of  tbe- righteous  rashed  ever 
and  anon  with  such  vivid  force  on  the  ^ind '  of  the  unfortunate 
Bunyan,  as  to  make  him  accept  for  fatal  arguments' against  him- 
self, the  wildest  and  most  transitory  coini^e- of  hist  own  fancy, 
while,  to  fill  up  every  pause,  he  was  tortured  by  Ibe  equally  ter- 
rible suspicion  that  he  waS'  guilty  of  the  most  unpardonable  of 
crimes,  as  an  habitual  doubter  of  the  efficacy  of  divine  grace. 

*  In  ftn  evil  hour'  (says  Southfey)  *  were  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel 
sophisticated  with  questions  which  should  have  been  left  in  the 
schools  for  those  who*  are  unwise  enough  to  employ  liiemsdves  in 
excogitations  of  useless  subtlbty !  Many  are  the  poor  creatures 
whom  such  questions  have  driven  to  despair  and  madtiess,  and  sui* 
cide ;  and  no  one  ever  more  narrowly  escaped  frcnn  such  a  catastrophe 
than  Bimyan.' 

In  this  state  of  anxiety  and  agoriy,  the  victim  of  his  ovni  in- 
genuity in  self-torment,  unable  to  escape  from  the  idea  that  he 
was  forsaken  of  God, — that  he  was  predestined  to  eternal  repro- 
bation,— that  the  scriptures^  the  source  of  joy  and  comfort  to 
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odiers^  were  to  him  only  as  a  roll  like  that  seen  by  Ezekiel,  fuH  of 
corsea  and  denunciations  of  evil — John  Bunyan  was  at  length  in- 
duced to  lay  his  case  open  to  the  teacher  of  the  anabaptist  con- 
gregation— Gifford  by  name,  a  good  man^  we  doubt  not,  but  little 
qualified  to  give  sound  advice  to  such  a  mind  so  tortured.  He 
had  been  a  soldier  among  the  royalists,  and  a  sad  profligate,  and 
was  now  settled  down  into  about  as  wild  an  enthusiastic  as  our 
tinker  himself.  He  advised  his  proselyte  to  receive  no  religious 
conviction  or  calling  as  indisputable,  which  had  not  been  con- 
firmed to  his  individual  self  by  evidence  from  heaven  ! 

Bunyan  had  ere  now  formed  to  himself  an  hypothesis  account- 
ing for  the  blasphemous  thoughts  which  distracted  his  mind,  im- 
puting them^  in, short,  to  the  immediate  suggestioq  of  the  devil; 
and  how  he  clupg  to  it  we  may  discover  from  one  striking  passage 
in  Christian's  progress  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death. 

*  One  thing  I  would  not  let  slip :  I  took  notice  that  now  poor 
Christian  was  so  confounded,  that  he  did  not  know  his  own  voice ; 
and  thus  I  perceived  it :  just  when  he  was  come  over  against  the 
mouth  of  the  burning  pit,  ohe  of  the  Wicked  ones  got  behind  him,  and 
stepped  up  softly  to  him,  and  whisperingly  suggested  many  grievous 
blasphemies  to  hi  to,  which  he  verily  thought  had  proceeded  from  his 
own  mind.  This  put  Christian  more  to  it  than  any  thing  that  he  met 
with  before,  even  to  think  that  he  should  now  blaspheme  him  that  he 
loved  so  much  before  :  yet,  if  he  could  have  helped  it,  he  would  not 
have  done  it;  but ihe  had  not  the  discretion  either  to  stop  his  ears, 
or  to  know  from  whence  these  blasphemies  came,* — ^p,  83. 

Thus  furnished  with  a  theory  to  account  for  the  black  suggestions 
which  (as  he  says)  he  dared  not  to  utter,  either  with  word  or  pen, 
Bunyan  was  now  taught  by  his  mistaken  pastor  to  look  for  a 
counterbalance  in  the  equally  direct  inspirations  of  heaven.  So 
strong  is  the  power*  of  die  human  imagination,  that  he  who 
seriously  expects  to  see  miracles,  does  not  long  expect  them  in 
vain.  He  spent  hours  in  debating  whether,  in  the  strength  of 
newly  adopted  faith,  he  should  not  command  the  puddles  on  the 
highway  to  be  dry,  and  the  dry  places  to  be  wet;  and  if  he 
shrun  kfrom  so  presumptuous  an  experiment,  it  M'as  only  because 
be  had  not  courage  to  think  of  facing  the  despair  which  must 
have  ensued,  if  the  sign,  which  he  would  fain  have  demanded,  had 
had  been  refused  to  his  prayer,  Mr.  Southey  thus  describes  his 
condition,  while  engaged  in  balancing  the  support  and  comfort 
which  he  received  from  heaven  with  the  discountenance  and 
criminal  suggestions  inspired  by  the  enemy  of  mankind  : — 

*  Shaken  continually  thus  by  the  hot  and  cold  fits  of  a  spiritual 
ague,  his  imagination  was  wrought  to  a  state  of  excitement  in  which 
its  own  shapings  became  yivid  as  realities,  and  affected  him  more 
forcibly  than  impressions  from  the  external  world.    He  heard  sounds 
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as  in  a  dream;  and  as  in  a  dream  held  conversations  wMeTi  ^were  hw 
hardly  audible,  though  no  sounds  were  uttered,  and  had  all  the 
connexion  and  coherency  of  an  actual  dialogue.  Real  they  were 
to  him  in  the  impression  which  they  rnade^  and  in  their  lasting  ef- 
fect ;  and  even  afterwards,  when  his  soul  was  at  peace^  he  beliered 
thern^  in  cool  and  sober  reiection,  to  have  been  more  than  natural 
Some  days  be  was  much  ^*  followed,"  he  says,  by  these  words  of 
the  Gospel*  '^  Simon,  Simon,  behold  Satan  hath  desired  to  have 
^ou !"  He  knew  that  it  was  a  voice  from  within, — and  yet  it  was 
80  articulately  distinct,  so  loud,  and  called,  as  he  says,  so  strongly 
after  him,  that  once  in  particular,  when  the  words  Simon !  Simon ! 
rung  in  his  ears,  he  verily  thought  some  man  had  called  to  him 
from  a  distance  behind,  and  though  it  was  not  his  name,  supposed 
nevertheless  that  it  was  addressed  to  him,  and  looked  round  suddenly 
to  see  by  whom.  As  this  had  been  the  loudest,  so  it  was  the  last 
time  that  the  call  sounded  in  his  ears ;  and  he  imputes  it  to  his 
ignorance  and  foolishness  at  that  time,  that  he  knew  not  the  reaton 
of  it;  for  soon,  he  says,  he  was  feelingly  convinced  that  it  was  sent 
from  heaven,  as  an  alarm,  fbr  him  to  ][jr^vide  against  ftie  coming 
storm, — a  storm  which  *'  handled  him  twenty  times  worse  than  all 
he  had  met  with  before."  ' — p.  xxv. 

The  hideous  apprehensions  of  unpardonable  crimes  committed, 
and  eternal  Judgment  incurred^  were  from  time  to  time  dispelled 
by  texts  and  promises  of  scripture,  borne  in  upon  the  mind  of  the 
sufferer  with  a  force  so  totally  irresistible,  as,  to  him  at  least,  had 
the  appearance  of  undoubted  inspiration ;  and  in  these  violent 
alternations  of  mood  passed  nearly  three  years  of  fiunyan's  life. 
He  attained  at  lengtn  a  more  tranquil  state  of  spirit  from  the 
practice  which  he  finally  adopted,  of  reading  over  his  Bible  with 
the  utmost  care  and  attention,  observing  how  the  different  pas- 
sages bore  upon  and  explained  each  other ;  and,  to  use  his  own 
expression,  '  with  careful  heart  and  watchful  eye,  with  great 
fearful ness  to  turn  over  every  leaf^  and  with  much  diligence, 
mixed  with  trembling,  to  consider  every  sentence  with  its  natural 
force  and  latitude.'  The  result  of  this  minute  and  systematic 
investigation  of  the  scriptures  could  not  but  have  had  a  tranquil- 
lizing and  composing  effect  on  the  mind  of  a  man,  whose  sum  of 
guilt  consisted  rather  in  the  involuntary  intrusion  of  wicked 
thoughts,  than  in  the  breaking  of  any  known  laws  or  desertion  of 
any  acknowledged  duty ;  for  his  youthful  sins  of  ignorance  had 
been  lon^  ere  now  renounced.  He  now  looked  upon  the  gospel 
system  with  more  comprehensive  views  — '  he  saw  tiiat  it  was 
good;'  and  although  he  retained  highly  enthusiastic  opinions 
concerning  the  earlier  part  of  his  religious  career,  the  same 
doubts  and  difficulties  do  not  seem  to  have  disturbed  his  more 
advanced  or  his  closing  life. 
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Mr.  Scott,  a  former  editor  of  the  Pilgrim's  Progress,  thought 
it  not  advisable  to  dweU  upon  the  fanaticism  which  characterises 
the  first  part  of  Bunjaa's  retigioua  life  s  Mr*  Southey,  on  the  con- 
trary,  is  of  opinien  that 

*  His  charad;er  wonld  be  lmj)erfectly  understood,  and  could  not 
be  justly  appreciated,  if  this  park  ol  his  history  were  kept  out  of 
sight.  To  respect  him  as  he  desenres,  to  admire  him  as  he  ought  to 
be  admired,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  be  hiformed  not  only  of 
the  coarseness  and  brutality  of  his  youth,  but  of  the  extreme  igno* 
ranee  out  of  which  he  worked  his  way,  and  the  stage  of  burning 
enthusiasm  through  which  he  passed, — a  passage  not  less  terrible 
than  that  of  his  own  Pilgrim  in  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death.* 

^p.  XIV. 

We  are  much  of  the  opinion  thus  forcibly  expressed.  The 
history  of  a  man  so  distinguished  by  natural  talents  as  Bunyan  is 
connected  with  that  of  his  age,  nor  can  we  so  well  conceive  the 
dangers  of  fanaticism,  as  when  we  behold  the  struggles  of  so  pure 
and  so  powerful  a  spirit  ipvolved  in  it^  toils.  It  may  be  easily 
supposed  that  of  ^hose  afound  h^m  there  were  many  who  fell  into 
the  same  temptations^  and  struggled  with  them  in  vain  ^  and  that  in 
not  a  few  in^t^nces  the  doctrine  which  summoned  all  men  to  the 
exercise  of  the  private  judgment,  as  it  was  called,  led  the  way  to 
the  wildest,  mqst  blasphemous,  and  most  fatal  excesses.  Don 
Quixote's  balsatm  was  not  a  more  perilous  medicine, 

Of  this  Southey  gives  one  instance,  in  the  case  of  a  poor 
pian  who,  having  the  merit  of  being  amqngst  the,  first  whose  con- 
versation called  Bunyan  tp  ^  seqse  of  religion,  was  himself  so 
unable  to  endure,  th^  illumination  of  which  he  conveyed  the  earliest 
spark  to  90  notaible  ^  person^  that  he  t^ecame  a  Ranter,  and  wal- 
lowed in  the  foulest  vice,  as  one  who  imagined  himself  secure 
of  his  election,  and  whom  consequently  the  grossest  sin  could 
not  debar  from  predestined  bappmess.  This  unfortunate  man 
loved  to  tell  Bupyan  that  be  had  run  through  all  religions, 
and,  in  his  persuasion,  bad  fallen  upon  the  right  way  at  last, 
a  way,  namely,  which,  in  assuring  to  him  an  unalienable  right 
to  heaven,  freed  him  from  obs^rviqg.^ny  limits  in  the  indulgence 
of  tiis  passions  during  the  ^mi/e  h^  ren^tined  on  earth.  Another 
instance  of  the  moral  danger  of  indulgipg  such  reveries  as  wrecked 
the  peace  of  3unyan  for  three  years,  thpugh,  fortunately,  they 
were  unable  either  tp  corrupt  his  j^e^t  or  to  unsettle  his  reason, 
was  seen  in  one  of  his  contemporanes,  Lawrence  Claxton  by  name, 
whose  rare  treatise,  containing  the  impudent  avowal  of  his  vicious 
life,  lies  now  before  ^s,  apd  is  sQ  apposite  to  the  subject,  as  to 
claim  some  notice.  This  person  was  prevailed  upon,  so  late  as 
1660,  at  the  instigation,  he  says,  *  of  a  man  of  no  mean  parts  or 
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parentage  in  this  Reason's  Kingdom,  i/vho  had  much  importuned 
him  to  that  efFect^  to  publish  the  various  leadings  forth  of  his 
spirit  through  each  dispensation^  from  the  year  1630  to  the  year 
1660 ;'  in  order  that,  as  Mr.  Claxton  expresses  it,"^  ^hemjglit 
appear  stripped  stark  naked  of  his  former  formal  righteousness 
and  professed  wickedness^  and  instead  thereof  clothed  with  inno- 
cency  of  life,  perfect  assurance^  and  sight  for  discerning  by  the 
spirit  of  the  Revelation.'  Our  limits  as  well  as  our  inclinations 
render  it  impossible  for  us  to  give  more  than  a  very  general 
analysis.  Some  of  Claxton's  debaucheries  are  too  coarse  and 
indecent  to  permit  them  being  more  than  indicated.  Yet  it  may 
not  be  useless  to  trace  the  career  of  a  man,  who  started  under 
a  vague  apprehension  of  an  extreme  tenderness  of  conscience^ 
afflicted  *  with  the  toleration  of  Maypole  dancing  and  rioting,' 
and  ascended  from  one  flight  to  anodier  till  he  became  in  prin- 
ciple a  materialist,  almost  an  atheist^  and  in  practice  a  coarse 
and  profligate  latitudinarian. 

His  reformation  commenced  vrith  an  abhorrence  to  railed  altars, 
the  Common  Prayer-Book,  and  the  *  Practice  of  Piety,'  together 
with  an  envy  of  those  of  his  own  sentiments  who  exercised  with 
credit  a  gift  of  extemporary  prayer.  In  a  word,  he  was  a  pres- 
byterian  puritan.  His  next  quarrel  was  with  die  presbyterians 
themselves,  whose  system,  he  now  perceived,  differed  only  from 
the  episcopal  in  a  few  insignificant  rites  and  ceremonies.  He 
also  was,  or  affected  to  be,  displeased  with  their  eagerness  in 
pressing  on  the  civil  war.  He  therefore  left  them  for  the  Inde- 
pendents, and,  attaching  himself  particularly  to  one  Dr.  Crisp, 
became  an  antinomian  or  express  disciple  of  those  who  protested 
against  being  still  considered  as  under  the  law  of  the  decalogue. 
Presently,  however,  Lawrence  Claxton  discovered  that,  as  he 
phrases  it,  he  was  still  burning  bricks  in  Egypt,  and  had  not 
as  yet  come  within  view  of  that  uncircumscribed  liberty  of  con- 
science which  it  was  his  aim  to  obtain.  Hereupon  he  took  to 
the  pulpit,  where,  if  his  own  word  can  be  taken,  he  turned  out 
not  inferior  to  any  preacher  of  that  time.  By-and-bye  he  was 
put  in  possession  of  a  parish  named  Pulem,  with  a  pension  of 
forty  shillings  weekly ;  in  which  position,  as  he  expresses  him- 
self, he  thought  himself  very  gallantly  provided  for ;  ^  so  that,' 

"^  This  rare  tract  is  termed  at  length,  '  The  Lost  Sheep  Found ;  or,  the  Prodigal 
returned  to  his  Father*  s  House,  after  many  a  sad  and  weary  Journey  through  many 
religious  Countries.  Where  now,  notwithstanding  all  his  former  Transgressions  and 
Breach  of  his  Father's  Commands,  he  is  received  in  all  eternal  Favours,  and  all  the 
righteous  and  wicked  Men  that  he  hath  left  behind  reserved  for  eternal  Mercy.  As 
also  every  Church  or  Dispensation  may  read  in  his  Travels  their  portion  after  thu 
Life.  By  Lawrence  Claxton,  the  only  true  converted  Messenger  of  Jesus  Christ, 
Creator  of  Heaven  and  Earth.    London,  priuted  for  the  Author,  1660/ 
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says  he^  '  I  thought  I  was  in  heaven  upon  earth,  judging  the 
priests  had  a  brave  lime  in  this  world  to  have  a  house  built  for 
them,  and  means  provided  for  them  to  tell  the  people  stories  oP 
other  men's  works.'  But  from  this  paradise  he  was  removed  in 
about  half  a  year — ^by  the  envy  of  the  neighbouring  clergy,  as  he 
insinuates,  who  called  him  sheep-stealer,  for  robbing  them  of 
their  flocks  by  his  superior  gifts.  His  character  had  probably 
overtaken  him,  for  his  congregation  and  he  parted  with  contempt 
on  both  sides. 

The  fifth  stage  of  his  history  exhibits  Claxton  as  leading  a 
rambling,  unsettled  life,  in  the  course  of  which  he  commenced 
Dipper,  or  Anabaptist.  He  resided  at  Robert  Marchant's,  who 
had  four  daughters,  of  which  he  seems  to  have  had  the  hand- 
somest for  his  wife  or  concubine.  Claxton  was  now  apprehended 
by  parliament;  but  after  remaining  in  custody  six  months,  it 
appears  he  formally  renounced  the  practice  of  dipping,  and  by 
this  sacrifice  of  his  opinions  procured  his  liberty. 

Sixthly,  he  Joined  a  society  of  people  called  Seekers,  who 
worshipped  only  by  prayer  and  preaching ;  in  which  new  character 
he  sent  out  a  book,  having  something  in  the  title  analogous  to  the 
celebrated  work  of  Bunyan,  to  wit,  *  The  Pilgrimage  of  Saints, 
by  Church  cast  out,  in  Christ  found  seeking  truth.*  *  This 
being,'  he  says,  *  a  suitable  piece  of  work  in  these  days,  wounded 
the  churchers/  At  length  this  unhappy  man  came  the  length  of 
affirming,  that  it  was  thought  and  not  action  which  constituted 
guilt,  and  therefore  if  one  practised  any  unlawful  act  Under  the 
belief  that  it  was  no  sin,  to  him  it  became  pure  and  lawful.  He 
was  now  what  was  called  a  Ranter,  and  chief  of  a  company  who 
professed  and  practised,  always  under  an  affectation  of  religion, 
the  grossest  immorality ;  they  had  attained,  they  thought,  in  this 
outrageous  license,  the  true  privilege  of  enlightened  minds.  The 
ground  of  Claxton's  faith  at  this  period  was,  that  all  things  being 
created  originally  good,  nothing  was  evil  but  as  the  opinion  of 
men  made  it  so ;  under  which  belief  he  apprehended  there  was  no 
such  thing  as  a  theft,  a  cheat,  or  a  lie,  and  accordingly  (murder 
excepted)  this  precious  proselyte  broke  the  law  in  every  respect 
without  scruple.  If  the  least  doubt  entered  his  mind  he  washed 
it  away,  he  tells  us,  with  a  cup  of  wine.  In  London,  with  his 
female  associates,  he  spent  his  time  in  feasting  and  drinking,  *  so 
that  taverns  I  called  the  house  of  God,  the  drawers  ministers,  and 
sack  divinity.'  This  extravagant  conduct  once  more  scandalized 
and  oflFended  the  parliament,  especially  the  Presbyterians ;  Claxton 
was  again  taken  into  custody,  and  at  length  formally  banished 
from  the  British  islands. 

He  escaped^  however,  and  forthwith  endeavoured  to  conceal 
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himself  udder  another  species  of  itn posture, — he  aspired  to  the  art 
of  magic^  and  having  founds  as  he  says, — 

•  some  of  Dr.  Ward's  and  Woolerd's  manuscripts,  I  improved  my 
genius  to  fetch  back  goods  that  were  stolen — yea,  to  raise  spirits,  and 
fetch  treasure  out  of  the  earth.  However,  miseries  I  gained,  and  was 
up  and  down  looked  upon  as  a  dangerous  man ;  and  therefore  have 
several  times  in  vain  attempted  to  raise  the  devil,  that  I  might  see 
what  like  he  was,  but  all  in  vain ;  so  that  I  judged  all  was  a  lie,  and 
that  there  was  no  devil  at  all,  nor,  indeed,  no  God  neither,  save  one, 
Nature.'  . 

Our  philosopher,  in  short,  bad  now  found  out  that  the  Scrip- 
tures were  contradictory,  that  the  worid  was  eternal,  and  arrived 
at  the  point  of  believing  neither  in  revelation,  redemption,  or 
resurrection*  To  diis  dreadful  result  was  he  conducted  by 
the  bewildered  principles  of  bis  metaphysical  theology,  though 
he  does  not  stop  there  any  more  than  at  any  former  stage  of  hi» 
deluded  journey,  but  settles  in  becoming  a  follower  of  the  prophet 
Jleeves,  and,  as  he  has  the  audacity  to  call  himself,  *  the  only 
true  converted  messenger  of  the  Deity/  Such  were  tlie  effects  on 
different  men  of  the  then  prevailing  audacity  of  fanaticism.  The 
same  course  of  study  which  all  but  fixed  Bunyan  in  religious 
despair,  hurried  intp  profligacy  and  atheism  the  less  favourably 
constituted  mind  of  Claxton. 

The  religious  terrors  of  Bunyan  had  been  considerably  checked 
by  his  constant  course  of  scriptural  study ;  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  he  owed  much  to  a  new  occupation,  which  neces- 
sarily fixed  his  attention  upon  the  minds  of  others,  instead 
of  permitting  him  to  indulge  in  his  own  reveries.  His  habitual 
serious  habits  and  undenied  purity  of  life  had  not  escaped 
the  observation  of  the  congregation  of  which  he  was  a  mem- 
ber, who  passed  a  resolution,  after  the  death  of  dieir  pastor, 
Gifford,  that  some  of  the  brethren,  {one  ai  a  time,  as  is  not 
injudiciously  provided,)  to  whom  the  Lord  may  have  given 
a.  gift,  and  among  others  John  Bunyan,  be  called  forth  to  speak 
a  word  or  two  for  mutual  edification.  Full  of  scriptural  tboughts 
and  language,  and  having  the  Scriptures  themselves  at  command, 
the  author  of  the  Pilgrim's  Progress  was,  nevertheless^  totally 
void  of  that  confidence  which. made  so  many  in  those  days  rush 
pen  saUum  on  the  task  of  the  preacher.  He  laboured  painfully 
tha.t  he  might  speak  persuasively.  His  atteqtioir  to  his  new' 
duties  seems,  in  some  degree,  to  have  relieved  bis  own  dubious 
state  of  mind ;  yet  he  fiinched  not  from  the  task  of  preaching  the 
same  severely  Calvinistic  doctrine  under  the  strictness  of  which 
he  himself  still  groaned  internally.  The  followioi^  are  bis  own 
remarkable  expressions ; — 
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*  "  This  part  of  my  worV'  says  he,  "  I  fulfilled  with  great  sense; 
for  the  terrors  of  the  law,  and  guilt  for  my  transgressions,  lay  heavy 
upon  my  conscience.  I  preached  what  I  felt, — what  I  smartingly  did 
feel, — even  that  under  which  my  poor  soul  did  groan  and  trembje  to 
astonishment.  Indeed,  I  have  been  as  one  sent  to  them  from  the 
dead,  I  went  myself  in  chains  to  preach  to  them  in  chains ;  and 
carried  that  fire  in  my  own  conscience  that  I  persuaded  them  to  be 
aware  of.  I  can  truly  say,  that  when  I  have  been  to  preach,  I  have 
gone  full  of  guilt  and  terror  even  to  the  ptilpit  door,  and  there  it  hath 
been  taken  off,  and  I  have  been  at  liberty  in  my  mind  until  I  have 
done  my  work ;  and  then  immediately,  even  before  I  could  get  down 
the  pulpit  stairs,  I  have  been  as  bad  as  I  was  before.  Yet  God  carried 
'  me  on,  but  surely  with  a  strong  hand ;  for  neither  guilt  nor  hell  could 
take  me  off  my  work."  ' — p,  xLviii. 

Besides  his  preaching,  in  which  he  seems  now  to  have  acted  as 
a  kind  of  volunteer  auxiliary  to  one  John  Burton,  be  was  aba 
engaged  in  religious  controversy,  and  that  with  the  then  frantic 
Quakei's,  who,  thanks  to  time  and  toleration,  have  now  settled 
down  into  the  gentlest  and  mildest  of  religionists.  Bunyan 
accused  the  <}tiakers  of  denying  some  of  the  most  essential  doc--^ 
trines  of  Christianity ;  and  Edward  Burroughs,  bis  antagonist, 
objected  to  our  author  his  taking  reward  for  his  services,  and 
going  shares  with  his  principal,  Burton,  in  1501.,  which  he 
aflSrms  was  received  as  that  pastor's  yearly  salary.  To  this  charge 
Bunyan  returned  an  explicit  denial,  alleging  that  he  wrought  with 
his  bands  for  his  daily  living,  and  for  that  of  his  family,  and 
solemnly  affirming  that  he  distributed  the  knowledge  which  God 
had  given  hiqfi  freely,  and  not  for  filthy  lucre's  sake. 

The  quakers  could  only  attack  his  principles  and  his  character ; 
b^t  tbe  persecuting  spirit  which  had,  by  a  not  unnatural  re* 
action,  taken  possession  for  a  time  of  the  government,  imposed 
direct  personal  and  penal  consequences  for  nonconformity.  Con- 
siderable efforts  were  made  after  the  restoration  for  the  suppres* 
sion  of  these  sectaries,  who  were  held  as  the  principal  cause  of 
the  late  civil  war,  and  of  the  death  of  Charles  I,  John  Bunyan 
waa  cited  before  the  justices  as  a  person  in  the  habit  of  going  about 
preaching,  although  the  charge  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
mingled  with  any  specific  impeachment  of  his  political  or  religious 
opinions.  He  refused  to  find  security  to  abstam  from  bis  itinerant 
noinistry,  and  he  was,  of  course,  sent  to  prison,  resigned  and  con- 
tented with  bis  captivity,  so— ^'  it  might  be  the  awakening  of  the 
saints  in  the  country,  or  otherwise  serve  the  cause  of  vital  religion.' 
The  fruit  of  his  submission  to  die  will  of  God  was  probably  a  state 
of  peace  of  mind  and  contentment,  such  as  in  his  lifetime  he  had 
UQt  hitherto  enjoyed.  . 

This  persecution  was  no  sudden  storm^  which  was  to  pour  forth 
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its  violence  and  then  be  hushed  to  rest.  Bunyan  dwelt  no  less 
than  twelve  years  in  Bedford  gaol  rather  than  surrender  the  liberty 
of  preaching,  which  he  considered  as  his  birth-right ;  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  employed  his  leisure  during  this  seclusion  con- 
stitutes his  great  distinction  as  a  benefactor  to  the  Christian 
world;  this  he  has  expressed  himself,  in  the  first  sentence  of 
his  memorable  work : — *  As  I  walked  through  the  wilderness  of 
this  world  I  lighted  on  a  certain  place  where  there  was  a  den, 
where  I  laid  me  down  to  sleep ;  and  as  I  slept  I  dreamed  a  dream.* 
The  allegorical  den  is  on  the  margin  explained  to  be  the  priaon 
where  the  author  sustained  so  many  years'  confinement 

It  is  true,  Bunyan^s  captivity  was  neither  rigorous  nor  conti- 
nued. He  was,  indeed,  deprived  of  the  power  of  working  at  his 
luiual  occupation  of  a  tinker;  ^  He  was  as  effectually  taken  away 
from  his  pots  and  kettles,'  says  one  of  his  former  biographers,  ^  as 
the  Apostles  were  from  mending  their  nets ; '  but  he  learned  to 
make  tagged  thread  laces,  and  thus  supported  his  family  by  the 
labour  of  his  hands.  The  gaoler  of  Bedford  was  a  '  gentle  pro- 
vost,' and  at  length  he  indulged  his  respected  prisoner  widi  all, 
and  more  than  all,  the  liberty  which  he  could  grant  with  safety  to 
himself;  John  Bunyan  was  suffered  to  go  abroad  at  pleasure, 
visited  the  various  assemblies  of  his  sect,  and  was  actually  chosen 
pastor  of  the  anabaptist  congregation  in  the  town.  He  accepted 
the  office,  and  being  thus  only  a  prisoner  on  parole,  he  appears 
to  have  been  able  to  exercise  its  duties  freely  and  usefully — ^for  as 
it  is  well  expressed  by  Mr.  Southey — '  the  fever  of  his  enthusiasm 
had  spent  itself;  the  asperity  of  his  opinions  had  softened  as 
his  mind  enlarged.' 

About  sixteen  years  before. his  deaths  in  1672,  he  was  at 
length  released  entirely  from  a  confinement  which,  for  at  least 
five  yeafs,  had  been,  in  a  great  degree,  nominal.  After  this 
his  life  passed  smoothly.  His  reputation  as  a  preacher  stood  very 
high,  even  in  the  metropolis,  where  the  chapels  were  crowded  to 
overflowing  when  his  appearance  was  expected.  A  chapel  was 
built  for  him  near  Bedford,  and  he  often  frequented  another  at  a 
place  called  Bentick,  where  the  pulpit  which  he  used  is  still  pre- 
served with  pious  care.  We  cannot  see  in  the  sermons  which 
Bunyan  has  left  any  strong  marks  of  the  genius  which  he  really 
possessed,  but  the  fashion  of  them  is  strange  to  the  present  day. 
His  elocution  must  have  been  warm  and  fervent ;  and  he  himself 
even  distrusted  the  degree  of  applause  which  he  excited. 

*  One  day  when  he  had  preached  "  with  peculiar  warmth  and 
enlargement/'  some  of  his  friends  came  to  shake  hands  with  him 
after  the  service,  and  observed  to  him  what  '*  a  sweet  sermon"  he 
had  delivered.    "  Aye !"  he  replied,  •*  you  need  not  remind  me  of 
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that ;  for  the  Devil  told  me  of  it  before  I  was  out  of  the  pulpit."    TWa 
anecdote  authenticates  itself/ 

He  died  at  no  very  late  period  of  life,  from  the  conse- 
quences of  a  labour  of  friendship.  He  had  undertaken  a  journey 
to  prevail  upon  a  friend  not  to  disinherit  his  son ;  caught  cold 
in  returning  to  London^  and  vras  carried  off  by  a  fever.  His 
epitaph  is  in  these  words  : — 

*  Mr.  John  Bunyan,  Author  of  the  Pilgrim's  Progress,  ob.  12  Aug« 
1688,  8Bt.  60.  f 

The  Pilgrim's  Progress  now  is  finished, 
And  death  has  laid  him  in  his  earthly  bed.' 
Of  the  first  appearance  of  this  celebrated  parable^  Mr.  Southey's 
diligence  has  preserved  the  following  notices : — 

*  It  is  not  known  in  what  year  the  Pilgrim's  Progress  was  first 
published,  no  copy  of  the  first  edition  having  as  yet  been  discovered : 
the  second  is  in  the  British  Museum ;  it  is  ^*  with  additions,"  and  its 
date  is  1678:  but  as  the  book  is  known  to  have  been  written  during 
Bunyan's  imprisonment,  which  terminated  in  1672,  it  was  probably 
published  before  his  release,  or  at  latest  immediately  after  it  The 
earliest  with  which  Mr.  Major  has  been  able  to  supply  me,  either  by 
means  of  his  own  diligent  inquiries,  or  the  kindness  of  his  ^ends,  is 
that  '*  eighth  e-di*ti-on"  so  humorously  introduced  by  Gay,  and 
printed, — ^not  for  Ni-cho-las  Bod-ding-ton,  but  for  Nathanael  Ponder, 
at  the  Peacock  in  the  Poultrey,  near  the  Church,  1682 ;  for  whom 
also  the  ninth  was  published  in  1684,  and  the  tenth  in  1685.  All 
these  no  doubt  were  large  impressions.' 

When  the  astonishing  success  of  the  Pilgrim's  Progress  had 
raised  a  swarm  of  imitators,  the  author  himself^  according  to 
the  frequent  fashion  of  the  world,  was  accused  of  plagiarism^ 
to  which  he  made  an  indignant  reply,  in  what  he  considered  as 
verses,  prefixed  to  his  '  Holy  War.' 

'  Some  say  the  Pilgrim's  Progress  is  not  mine. 

Insinuating  as  if  I  would  shine 

In  name  and  fame  by  the  worth  of  another. 

Like  some  made  rich  by  robbing  of  their  brother ; 

Or  that  so  fond  I  am  of  being  Sire, 

I'll  father  bastards ;  or  if  need  require, 

I'll  tell  a  lye  in  print,  to  get  applause. — 

I  scorn  it;  John  such  dirt-heap  never  was 

Since  God  converted  him.    Let  this  suffice 

To  shew  why  I  my  Pilgrim  patronize. 

It  came  from  mine  own  heart,  so  to  my  head. 

And  thence  into  my  fingers  trickled; 

Then  to  my  pen,  from  whence  immediately 

On  paper  I  did  dribble  it  daintily.' — ^p.  kxxix. 
Mr.  Southey  has  carefully  examined  this  charge  of  suppopd 
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ilnttoti6n^  in  ^hich  »o  much  rests  upon  die  very  siiAplieity  of  th^ 
conception  of  the  story,  and  has  successfully  shown  that  the  tinker 
of  EUtow  could  not  have  profited  by  one  or  two  allegories  in  the 
French  and  Flemish  languages — works  which  he  could  have  had 
hardly  a  chance  to  meet  with  ;  which,  if  thrown  in  his  way^  1m 
could  not  have  read ;  and,  finally,  which,  if  he  had  read  tfaezii> 
could  scarcely  have  supplied  him  with  a  single  faint.     Mr.  Bou^y^ 
however,  has  not  mentioned  a  work  in  English^  of  Bunyto'd  own 
time,  and  from  which,  certainly,  the  general  notion  of  his  allegory 
might  have  been  taken.     The  work  we  allnde  to  is  now  before 
us,  entitled  *  The  Parable  of  the  Pilgrim,  written  to  a  friend  by 
Symon  Patrick,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Peterborough ;' — ^the  sadae  learaed 
person,   well  known  by  his   theological   writings,   and   sucoes* 
sively  bishop  of  Chichester  and  Ely.     This   worthy  man's  in- 
scription   is   dated    the    i4th   of  December,    l672;    and   Mr. 
Southey's  widest  coniecture  will  hardly  allow  an  earlier  date  for 
JBunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress,  1672  being  the  veiy  year  in  wUdi 
he  was  enlarged  fi-om  prison*      The  language  c^  Dr.  Patrick^ 
in  addressing  his  friend,  excludes  the  possibility  of  his  hani^ 
borrowed  from  John  Bunyan's  celebrated  work.     He  apologizes 
for  sending  to  his  acquaintakh^e  one  in  the  old  fashioned  drcis  of 
i,  pilgrim ;  and  ssys  he  found  among  the  works  of  a  late  writer, 
Baker's  Sancta  Sophia,  a  short  discourse,  nnde^  the  name  of 
k  Parable  of  a  Pilgrim ;   *  which  was  so  agreeable  to  the  portion 
of  fancy  he  was  endowed  with,  that  he  presently  thought  that  a 
work  of  this  nature  would  be  Very  gmteful  to  his  friend  also.'     It 
Appears  that  the  Parable  of  a  Pilgrim,  so  sketched  by  Dr.  Patrick, 
remained  for  some  years  in  the  possession  of  the  private  friend  for 
whom  it  was  drawn  up,  until,  it  being  supposed  by  others  that 
the  work  might  be  of  general  utility,  it  was  at  length  published  in 
1678.     Before  that  year  the  first  edition  of  the  Pilgrim's  Progress 
had  unquestionably  made  its  appearance ;  but  we  equally  acquit 
the  dean  of  Peterborough  and  the  tinketr  of  Ektow  from  copymg 
a  thought  or  idea  from  each  other.      If  Dr.  Patrick  had  seen  the 
Pilgrim's  Progress  he  would,  probably,  in  the  pride  of  academic 
learning,  have  scorned  to  adopt  it  as  a  model ;  but,  at  all  events, 
as  a  man  of  worth,  he  would  never  have  denied  the  obligation  if 
he  had  incurred  one.     John  Bunyan,  on  his  part,  would  in  all 
likelihood  have  scorned,  *  with  his  very  heels,'  to  borrow  anything 
from  a  dean ;  and  we  are  satisfied  that  he  would  have  cut  his 
hand  off  rather  than  written  the  introductory  verses  we   have 
quoted,  had  not  his  Pilgrim  been  entirely  his  own. 

Indeed,  whosoever  will  take  the  trouble  of  comparing  the  two 
works  which,  turning  upon  nearly  tlie  same  allegory,  and  bearii^ 
Very  s^imlar,  titles,  came  into  existence  at  or  about  Ad  Very 
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sttime  time,  wifl  plainly  see  Aeir  total  dissimilarity,  fiunyati's  is 
a  close  and  continued  allegory,  in  which  the  metaphorical  fiction 
18  sustained  with  all  the  minuteness  of  a  real  story.  In  Dr. 
Patrick's  the  same  plan  is  generally  announced  as  arising  from 
the  earnest  longing  of  a  traveller,  whom  he  calls  Philotheus  or 
Theophilusv  whose  desires  are  fixed  on  journeying  to  Jerusalem 
18  a  pii^rifli.  After  much  distressing  uncertainty,  caused  by  the 
contentions  of  pretended  guides,  who  recommend  different  routes, 
he'  it  at  length  recommended  to  a  safe  and  intelligent  one. 
Theophilus  hastens  to  put  himself  under  his  pilotage,  and  the 
good  man  gives  forth  his  instructions  for  the  way,  and  in  abun« 
dant  detail,  so  that  all  the  dangers  of  error  and  indifferent  com- 
pany may  be  securely  avoided  ;  but  in  all  this,  very  little  care  is 
taken  even  to  preserve  the  appearance  of  the  allegory — in  a  word, 
y<m  hate,  almost  in  plain  terms,  the  moral  and  religious  precepts 
necessary  to  be  observed  in  the  actual  course  of  a  moral  and  religious 
life.  The  pilgrim,  inidked,  aett  out  upon  his  journey,  but  it  is  only 
in  order  again  to  meet  with  bis  guide,  who  launches  further  into 
whole  chapters  of  instructioQa,  with  scarcely  a  reply  from  the 
passive  pupil.  It  it  needless  to  point  out  the  extreme  difference 
between  this  strain  of  continued  didactics,  rather  encumbered  than 
^ivfued  by  a  starting  metiipbor,  which,  generally  quite  lost 
sight  of,  tlie  author  recollects  every  now  and  then,  as  if  by  acci- 
4eiit»-^aiNl  the  thoroughly  life-like  numaer  in  which  John  Bunyan 
patB  the  adrentures  of  bis  pilgrim  before  us.  Two  circumstances 
akme  strike  us  as  trenching  somewhat  on  the  manner  of  him  of 
Ebtow :  the  cMie  is  where  £e  guide  awakens  some  sluggish  pil- 
grims, whom  he  finds  sleeping  by  the  way ;  *  the  other,  is  where 
meir  way  is  crossed  by  two  horsemen,  who  insist  upon  assuming 
the  office  of  guide.  *  The  one  is  a  pleasing  talker,  excellent  com- 
pany by  reason  of  his  pleasant  humour,  and  of  a  carriage  very 
{>1easant  and  inviting.  But  diey  observed  he  had  a  sword  by  his 
side,  and  a  pair  of  pistols  before  him,  together  with  another  in- 
strument banging  at  his  belt,  which  was  formed  for  pulling  out  of 
eyes.'  f  The  pilgrims  suspected  this  well-armed  cavalier  to  be 
one  of  that  brood  who  will  force  others  into  their  own  path,  and 
iben  put  out  their  eyes  in  case  they  should  forsake  it.  They  have 
not  got  rid  of  their  dangerous  companion,  by  whom  the  Romish 
diurch  is  indicated,  when  they  are  accosted  by  a  man  of  a  quite 
diflferent  shape  and  humour,  '  more  sad  and  melancholy,  more 
rude,  and  of  a  heavier  wit  also,  who  crossed  their  way  on  the 
right-hand/  He  also  (representing,  doubtless,  the  Presbyterians 
or  Sectaries)  pressed  them  with  eagerness  to  accept  his  guidance, 
and  did  little  less  tbaii  menace  them  with  total  destruction  if  they 
*  Parable  of  the  Pilgrim,  chapter  ^rrx  \  lUdem,  chapter  xxxiv. 

£>  I  2  should 
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should   reject   it.     A  dagger  and  a  pocket-pistol,  though  less 
openly   and  ostentatiously  disposed  than  the  arms  of  ti^e  first 
cavalier,  seem  ready  for  the  same  purposes ;  and  he,  therefore, 
is  repulsed,  as  well  as  his  neighbour.     These  are  the  only  pas- 
sages in  which  the  church  dignitary  might  be  thogl^ht  to  have 
caught  for  a  moment  the  spirit  of  the  tinker  of  Bedford.   Through 
the  rest  of  his  parable,  which  fills  a  well-sized  quarto  volume,  ^e 
dean  no  doubt  evinces  considerable  learning,  but,  compared  to 
Bunyan,  may  rank  with  the  dullest  of  all  possible  doctors ;  *  a 
worthy  neighbour,   indeed,  and  a  marvellous  good  bowler, — but 
for   Alexander^  you  see  how  'tis.'      Yet   Dr.  Patrick  had   the 
applause  of  his  own  time.     The  first  edition  of  his  Parable  ap- 
peared, as  has  been  mentioned,  in  l678 ;  and  the  nxth,  which 
now  lies  before  us,  is  dated  1687.* 

Mr.  Southey  introduces  the  following  just  eulogium  on  our 
classic  of  the  common  people  : — 

*'  Bunyan  was  confident  in  his  own  powers  of  expression;  he  says, 

■ thine  only  way 

Before  them  all  >  is  to  say  out  thy  say 

In  thine  own  native  language,  which  no  man 

Now  useth,  nor  with  ease  dissemble  can. 

And  he  might  well  be  confident  in  it.     His  is  a  homespun  style, 
not  a  mant^actured  one :  and  what  a  difference  is  there  between  its 
homeliness,  and  the  flippant  yulgarity  of  the  Roger  L'Estrange  and 
Tom  Brown  school !    If  it  is  not  a  well  of  English  undefiled  to 
which  the  poet  as  well  as  the  philologist  must  repair,  if  they  would 
drink  of  the  living  waters,  it  is  a  clear  stream  of  current  English,— 
the  vernacular  speech  of  his  age,  sometimes  indeed  in  its  rusticity 
and  coarseness,  but  always  in  its  plainness  and  its  strength.     To  this 
natural  style  Bunjran  is  in  some  degree  beholden  for  his  general 
popularity ; — ^his  language  is  every  where  level  to  the  most  ignorant 
reader,  and  to  the  meanest  capacity :  there  is  a  homely  reality  about 
it ;  a  nursery  tale  is  not  more  intelligible,  in  its  manner  of  narradon, 
to  a  child.     Another  cause  of  his  popularity  is,  that  he  taxes  the 
imagination  as  little  as  the  understanding,    llie  vividness  of  his 
own,  which,  as  his  history  shows,  sometimes  could  not  distinguish 
ideal  impressions  from  actual  ones,  occasioned  this.  .  He    saw  the 
things  of  which  he  was  writing,  as  distinctly  with  his  mind's  eye  as 
if  they  were  indeed  passing  before  him  in  a  dream.    And  the  reader 
perhaps  sees  them  more  satisfactorily  to  himself,  because  the  outline 
only  of  the  picture  is  presented  to  him,  and  the  author  having  made 
no  attempt  to  fill  up  the  details,  every  reader  supplies  them  accordii^ 

*  The  Poet  Laureate  may,  fMerhaps,  like  to  hear  that  Dr.  Patrick  introduceB  into 
his  parable  a  very  tolerable  edition  of  that  l^;end  of  the  roaited  fowls  recalled  to  life 
by  St  James  of  Gompostella,  of  which  he  himsolf  has  reoeatly  given  its  eo  livdbf 
and  amusing  »  metrical  version. 
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tD  the  measure  and  scope  of  his  owh  intellectual  and  imaginative 
powers.' — ^pp.  Ixxzviii,  Ixxxix. 

It  may  be  added,  to  these  judicious  remarks,  that  the  most 
pleasing  occupation  of  the  fine  arts  being  to  awsiken  and  excite 
the  imagination,  sketches  in  drawing,  simple  melodies  in  music, 
a  bold,  decisive,  but  light-touched  strain  of  poetry  or  narrative 
in  literaiy  composition,  (like  what  is  called  in  the  green-room  the 
touch  and  go  method  of  acting,)  will  always  be  more  likely  to  gain 
extensive  popularity  than  any  more  highly-wrought  performance, 
which  aspires  to  afford  the  mind  no  exercise  save  that  of  admira- 
tion, which  pretends  at  once  to  rouse  curiosity  by  the  outline, 
and  to  satiate  it  b^  distinct,  accurate  circumstantiality  of  detail. 
To  understand  this,  we  need  only  remember  having  been  the 
visiter  of  some  celebrated  scene  of  natural  beauty,  under  the 
close  guardianship  of  a  pragmatical  guide,  who  will  let  you  find 
out  nothing  independent  of  him,  and  is  so  anxious  that  you  should 
leave  nothing  unseen,  that  he  makes  you  almost  wish  yourself 
both  deaf  and  blind,  that  you  may  neither  hear  his  instructions 
nor  profit  by  them.  The  true  rule  of  grace  in  description  and 
narrative — the  ne  quid  nimis^^is  one  which  genius  often  neglects 
in  its  pride  of  luxuriance,  and  seldom  without  paying  the  penalty 
in  popular  opinion. 

It  IS  not,  however,  the  words  and  manner  of  the  Pilgrim's  Pro- 
gress alone  which  have  raised  that  singular  allegory  to  so  high  a 
rank  among  our  general  readers.  The  form  and  style  of  compo- 
sition is  safely  referred  to  the  highest  authority — 

*  Who  spake  in  parables,  I  dare  not  say, 
But  sure  He  knew  it  was  a  pleasing  way.' 

And,  without  dwelling  on  the  precedent  suggested  by  the  poet, 
we  may  observe  how  often  the  allegory,  or  parable,  has  gained, 
without  suspicion,  those  passes  of  the  human  heart  which  were 
vigilantly  guarded  against  the  direct  force  of  truth  by  self-interest^ 
prejudice,  or  pride^  When  the  prophet  approached  the  sinful 
monarch  with  the  intention  of  reproving  his  murder  and  adultery, 
a  direct  annunciation  of  his  purpose  might  have  awakened  the 
king  to  wrath,  instead  of  that  penitence  to  which  it  was  the  will  of 
beaven  that  he  should  be  invited.  But  David  listened  unsus- 
pectingly to  the  parable  of  the  ewe-lamb ;  and  it  was  not  till  the 
awful  words — '  Thou  art  the  man' — ^were  uttered,  that  he  found 
the  crime  which  he  had  so  readily  condemned  was,  in  fact,  the 
type  of  that  which  he  had  himself  committed.  In  this  respect, 
the  comparing  the  parable  with  the  real  facts  which  it  intimates, 
is  like  the  practice  of  the  artists  to  examine  the  reflection  of  their 
paintings  in  a  mirror,  that  they  may  ^et  clear  of  false  lights  and 
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shadows,  tnd  judge  of  their  f^>0ipotiti9n8  nlore  •neimitety  hf 
seeing  them  presented  under  a  change  of  light  and  eimpffi^teJioati 
But^  besides  the  moral  uses  of  this  ^ecies  of  comf^oaitiouy^  it 
has  much  in  it  to  exercise  those  faculties  of  the  huwaa  muid 
which  it  is  most  agreeable  to  keep  in  motion.  Our  judgment  i$ 
Engaged  in  weighing  and  measuring  the  points  of  similarity  betweea 
the  reality  and  the  metaphor  as  these  evolve  themselveSi  and  fancy 
is  no  less  amused  by  the  unexpected,  surprising,  and.  we  may  eveo 
say,  the  witty  turns  of  thou^t,  through  means  of  which  asso« 
ciations  are  praduced  between  things  Svbicby  in  themselves,  seemed 
diametrically  opposed  and  irreconcileable,  but  which  the  allegorisl 
has  contrived  should  nevertheless  illustrate  each  otber.  In  some 
cases,  the  parable  possesses  the  interest  of  the  riddle  itself ;  ^e 
examination  and  solution  of  which  are  so  interesting  to  the  humaii 
intellect,  that  the  history  and  reliffious  doctrines  of  ancient  imtioQS 
were  often  at  once  preserved  and  disguised  in  the  form  of  such 
aenigmata. 

In  a  style  of  composition,  rendered  thus  venerable  by  its  anti- 
quity, and  still  more  so  by. the  purposes  to  which  it  naa  been 
applied,  John  Bunyan,  however  uneducated,  was  a  distinguished 
master.  For  our  part,  we  are  inclined  to  allow  him^  in  the  sim* 
plicity  of  his  btory,  and  his  very  shrewdness,  and,  if  the  ^ader 
pleases,  homely  bluntness  of  style,  a  superiority  oVer  the  great 
poet  to  whom  he  has  been  compared  by  D'Israeli,*-<«vvhicbj  consi- 
dering both  writers  as  allegorists,  may,  in  some  respect^  counter* 
balance  the  advantages  of  a  mind  fraught  with  education,  a  head 
full  of  poetic  flight  and  grace — in  a  word,  the  varioijis,  the  un- 
utterable distinction  between  the  friend  of  Sidney  and  of  Raleigh, 
the  fascinating  poet  of  fairy  land,  and  our  obscure  tinker  of 
Elstow,  the  self-erected  holder-forth  to  the  anabaptists  of  Bed- 
ford. Either  has  told  tt  tale  expressive  of  the  progress  of  reli- 
gion and  morality— ^penser*s  under  the  guise  of  a  romance  of 
chivalry,  while  that  of  Bunyan  recalls  the  outline  of  A  popular 
fairy  tale,  with  its  machinery  of  giants,  dwarfs,  and  enciianters* 
So  far  they  resemble  each  other;  and  if  the  later  writer  must 
allow  the  earlier  the  advantage  of  a  richer  imagination,  and  ft  taste 
incalculably  more  cultivated,  the  uneducated  man  of  the  people 
may,  in  return,  claim  over  Spenser  the  superiority  due  to  a  more 
simple  and  better  concocted  pifm,  from  which  be  has  suffered  no 
temptation  to  lead  him  astray. 

This  will  appear  more  evident,  if  we  observe  that  Spenser  (Ae 
first  book,  perhaps^  excepted,  where  he  has  traced,  in  ihe  adven* 
tares  of  die  redcross  knight,  with  considerable  accuracy,  thehistorr 
and  changes  of  the  Christian  world)  has,  in  other  cantos^  suffered 
his  story  to  lead  him  astray  from,  his  moral^  and  engages  Ms. 
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kmghtty  hy  wlM>m  ve  are  to  undarstaad  the  abstract  virtues,  hi 
tikt  and  tounHU»ents,  not  to  be  easily  reconciled  with  the  expla^ 
natioa  of  tho  allegory.  What  are  we  to  understand  by  Britomart 
overthrowing  Arthegal^  if  we  regard  the  lady  as  the  representative 
of  chastity,  and  the  knight  as  that  of  justice  ?  many  discrepances 
of  the  same  kind  could  be  pointed  out;  and  probably  some 
readers  may  agree  with  us  in  thinking  that  those  passages  of  the 
poem  are  sometimes  not  the  least  amusing  in  which  Spenser  for-» 

Sis  his  allegory,  and  becomes  a  mere  romancer  like  Ariosto* 
ut,  besides  the  allegory  by  which  Spenser  designs  to  present  the 
pageant  of  the  moral  virtues,  assigning  a  knight  as  the  repre-r 
sentative  of  each  virtue,  by  whom  the  opposing  appetites  should 
hm  curbed  and  overthrown ;  he  has  embodied  in  his  story  a  second 
and  political  allegory.  Not  only  is  Oloriana  the  imaginary  con<* 
eentration  of  the  glory  sought  by  every  true  knight-r-she  is  Queen 
Elisabeth  too;  not  only  does  King  Arthur  present  die  spirit 
and  essence  of  pure  chivalry— he  is  likewise  Spenser's  (unworthy) 
patron,  the  Earl  of  Leicester ;  and  many  of  the  adventures  which 
describe  the  struggles  of  virtue  and  vice  also  shadow  forth  anec« 
dotes  and  intrigues  of  the  English  court,  invisible  to  those,  as 
Spenser  himself  insinuates, 

*  Who  n'ote  without  a  hound  fine  footing  trace/ 
This  complication  of  meanings  may  render  the  Faery  Queene 
doubly  valuable  to  the  antiquary  who  can  explore  its  secret  sense ; 
but  it  must  always  be  an  objection  to  Spenser's  plan^  with  the 
common  reader,  that  the  attempt  at  too  much  ingenuity  has 
marred  the  simplicity  of  his  allegory,  and  deprived  it,  in  a  great 
degree,  of  consistency  and  coherence. 

In  this  essential  point  the  poet  is  greatly  inferior  to  the  prose  alle- 
gorist:  indeed  they  write  with  very  different  notions  of  the  import- 
ance of  their  subject.  Spenser  desired,  no  doubt,  to  aid  the  cause 
of  virtue,  but  it  was  in  the  character  of  a  cold  and  unimpassioned 
moralist,  easily  seduced  from  that  part  of  his  task  by  the  desire  to 
pay  a  compliment  to  some  courtier,  or  some  lady,  or  the  mere 
wish  to  give  a  wider  scope  to  his  own  fancy.  Bunyan,  on  the 
contrary,  in  recommendmg  his  own  religious  opinions  to  the 
readers  of  his  romance  was  impressed  throughout  with  the  sense 
of  the  sacred  importance  of  the  task  for  which  he  had  lived  through 
poverty  and  captivity,  and  was,  we  doubt  not,  prepared  to  die. 
To  gam  the  favour  of  Charles  and  all  his  court  he  would  not,  we 
are  confident,  have  guided  Christian  one  foot  off  the  narrow  and 
strait  path  ;  and  his  excellence  above  Spenser's  is,  that  his  power- 
ful thoughts  were  all  directed  to  one  solemn  end,  and  his  fertile 
imagination  taxed  for  everything  which  could  give  life  and  vivacity. 
(ohis  narrative,  vigour. and  cons^tency  Xq  the  spirit  of  his  allegory. 
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His  every  thought  Is  turned  to  strengthen  and  confirm  the  rea- 
soning on  which  his  argument  depends;  and  nothing  is  more 
admirable  than  the  acuteness  of  that  fancy  with  which,  still  keep- 
ing an  eye  on  his  principal  purpose,  Bunyan  contrives  to  extract, 
from  the  slightest  particulars,  the  means  of  extending  and  forti- 
fying its  impression. 

Let  us,  for  example,  compare  Bunyan  to  a  good  man,  but 
common-place  writer,  the  author  of  the  rival  Parable.  Dr. 
Patrick's  Pilgrim,  in  the  thirty-second  chapter,  fells  in  wifli  *  a 
company  of  select  friends,  who  are  met  at  a  frugal,  but  hand- 
some dinner.'  This  incident  suggests  to  die  worthy  guide  the 
praises  of  sociable  mirth,  restrained  by  temperance  and  sobriety. 
When  Bunyan,  on  the  contrary,  has  occasion  to  mention  an 
entertainment,  instead  of  the  cold  generality  of  the  dean  of  Pe- 
terborough, every  dish  which  he  places  on  die  table  is  in  itself  a 
scriptural  parable  ;  and  the  precise  nature  of  the  refre^unent, 
while  described  widi  the  vivacious  seeming  accuracy  of  Le  Sage 
or  Cervantes,  is  founds  on  referring  to  the  texts  indicated,  to  hm 
an  explicit  connexion  with  some  striking  particular  of  Holy  Writ 
At  the  House  of  Gains,  for  example,  not  only  the  wine  red  as 
blood,  the  milk  '  well-crumb'd,'  the  apples  and  nuts,  but  the  carv- 
ing of  the  table,  and  ordering  of  the  salt  and  trenchers,  have  each 
their  especial  and  typical  meaning ;  and  while  the  reader  only  hears 
of  the  entertainment  of  Dr.  Patrick,  he  seems  to  feed  at  that  of 
John  Bunyan,  and  sit  a  guest  to  profit  by  the  conversation.* 
Unquestionably  this  desire  to  keep  so  close  to,  and  hunt  down, 
as  it  were,  the  metaphor,  may  sometimes  be  held  trifling  and 
tedious  :  but  it  is  a  far  better  fault  than  that  neglect  of  his  madii- 
nery  which  is  most  likely  to  enfeeble  the  texture  of  a  less  gifted 
allegorist. 

Tiie  parable  of  the  Pilgrim's  Progress  is,  of  course,  tinged  widi 
the  tenets  of  the  author,  who  might  be  called  a  Calvinist  in  eveiy 
respect,  save  his  aversion  to  the  institution  of  a  regular  and 
ordained  clergy.  To  these  tenets  he  has,  of  course,  adapted  the 
pilgrimage  of  Christian,  in  the  incidents  which  occur,  and  opi- 
nions which  are  expressed.  The  final  condemnation  of  Igno- 
rance, for  instance,  who  is  consigned  to  the  infernal  regions  when 
asking  admittance  to  the  celestial  city,  because  unable  to  pro- 
duce a  certificate  of  his  calling,  conveys  the  same  severe  doctnne 
of  fatalism  which  had  well  nigh  overturned  the  reason  of  Bunyan 
himself.  But  the  work  is  not  of  a  controversial  character, — ^it 
might  be  perused  without  offence  by  sober-minded  Christians  of 
all  persuasions  ;  and  we  all  know  that  it  is  read  universally,  and 
has  been  translated  into  many  languages.     It,  indeed,  appears 
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from  many  passages  in  Bimjan's  writings^  that  there  was  nothing 
which  he  dreaded  so  much  as  divisions  amongst  sincere  Chris- 
tians. 

*  **  Smce  3roa  would  know  (he  says)  by  what  name  I  wonld  be  dis- 
tinguished from  others,  I  tell  you,  I  would  be,  and  hope  I  am,  a  CArtV- 
iian  ;  and  chuse  if  God  should  count  me  worthy,  to  be  called  a  Chris- 
Han,  a  Believer,  or  other  such  name  which  is  approved  by  the  Holy 
Ghost  And  as  for  those  ^etctious  titles  of  Anabaptists,  Independents, 
Presbyterians,  or  the  like,  I  conclude  that  they  come  neither  from 
Jerusalem  nor  from  Aptioch,  but  rather  hem  Hell  and  Babylon ;  for 
they  naturally  tend  to  divisions.  You  may  know  them  by  their 
fruits." ' — p.  Ixxvii. 

/  Mr.  Southey^  observing  widi  what  general  accuracy  this  apostle 
;  of  the  people  writes  the  English  language,  notwithstanding  all 
the  disadvantages  under  which  his  youth  must  have  been  passed, 
pauses  to  notice  one  gross  and  repeated  error.  ^  The  vulgarism 
alluded  to/  says  the  laureate,  '  consists  in  the  almost  uniform 
use  of  a  for  have, — never  marked  as  a  contraction,  e.g.  might  a 
made  me  take  heed, — like  to  a  been  smothered.'  Under  favour, 
however,  this  is  a  sin  against  orthography  rather  than  grammar : 
the  tinker  of  Elstowe  only  spelt  according  to  the  pronunciation 
of  the  verb  to  have,  then  common  in  his  class ;  and  the  same  form 
appears  a  hundred  times  iu  Shakspeare.  We  must  not  here  omit 
to  mention  the  skill  with  which  Mr.  Soudiey  has  restored  much 
of  Bunyan's  masculine  and  idiomatic  English,  which  had  been 
gradually  dropped  out  of  successive  impressions  by  careless,  or 
\unfaithfu1,  or  what  is  as  bad,  conceited  correctors  of  the  press. 
The  speedy  popularity  of  the  Pilgrim's  Progress  had  the  natu* 
ral  effect  of  inducing  Bunyan  again  to  indulge  the  vein  of  allegory 
in  which  his  warm  imagination  and  clear  and  forcible  expression 
had  procured  him  such  success.  Under  this  impression,  he  pro- 
duced the  second  part  of  his  Pilgrim's  Pn^ress ;  and  well  says 
Mr.  Southey,  that  none  but  those  who  have  acquired  the  ill  habit 
of  always  reading  critically,  can  feel  it  as  a  clog  upon  the  first. 
The  first  part  is,  indeed,  one  of  those  delightfully  simple  and 
captivating  tales  which,  as  soon  as  finished,  we  are  not  unwilling 
to  begin  again.  Even  the  adult  becomes  himself  like  the  child 
who  cannot  be  satisfied  with  the  repetition  of  a  favourite  tale,  but 
harasses  the  story-telling  aunt  or  nurse,  to  know  more  of  the  in- 
cidents and  characters.  In  this  respect  Bunyan  has  contrived  a 
contrast,  which,  far  from  exhausting  his  subject,  opens  new 
sources  of  attraction,  and  adds  to  the  original  unpression.  The 
pilgrimage  of  Christiana,  her  friend  Mercy  and  her  children, 
commands  sympathy  at  least  as  powerful  as  that  of  Chrbtiaa 
himself,  ^d  it  materially  adds  to  the  iaterest  which  we  have  taken 
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10  tha  ffQgtm  6f  the  buabtndi  to  trace  the  eflfeett  prptlaotd  hf 
similajr  .^v^nta  ii^  the  ease  of  wome&  and  ohildrea. 

*  There  is  a  pleasure,*  says  the  learned  editor, '  in  travelling  with 
another  companion  the  same  ground-^a  pleasure  of  remimacence, 
neither  inferior  in  kind  or  degree  to  that  which  is  derived  ^m  A 
first  impression.  The  characters  are  judioiouslf  marked  i  that  of 
Mercy»  particularly,  is  sketched  with  an  admirable  grace  and  eimpli* 
pity ;  nor  do  we  read  of  any  with  equal  interest,  excepting  that  of 
Ruth  in  Scripture,  so  beautifully,  on  all  occasions,  does  the  Mercy  of 
John  Bunyan  unfold  modest  humility  regarding  her  own  laerits,  and 
tcpder  veneration  for  the  matron  Christiana.' 

The  distinctions  between  the  first  and  second  part  of  the 
Pilgrim's  Progress .  are  such  as  circumstances  render  appro- 
priate ;  and  as  John  fiunyan's  strong  mother  wit  enabled  nim 
fo  seize  upon  correctly.  ChristiaB,  for  example^  a  man,  and 
a  bold  one,  is  represented  as  enduring  his  fatigues,  triab,  and 
combats,  by  his  own  stout  courage,  under  the  blessing  ot  heaven  t 
but  to  express  that  species  of  inspired  heroism  by  which  v^men 
^re  supported  in  the  path  of  duty,  notwithstanmng  the  natural 
feebleness  and  timidity  of  their  nature,  Christiana  and  Mercy 
obtain  from  the  interpreter  their  guide,  called  Great-heart,  by 
whose  strength  and  valour  their  lack  of  bodi  is  supplied,  and  the 
dangers  and  distresses  of  the  way  repelled  and  overcome. 

The  author  hints,  at  the  end  of  the  second  part,  as  if  *  it  might 
be  his  lot  to  go  this  way  again ;'  nor  was  his  mind  that  light  spe* 
cie9  of  soil  which  could  be  exhausted  by  two  crops,  But  be  left  to 
another  and  very  inferior  hand  the  task  of  composing  a  third  partj 
containing  the  adventures  of  one  Tender  Conscience,  far  un- 
veorthy  to  be  bound  up^  as  it  sometimee  is,  with  John  Bunyan's 
matchless  parable* 

Bunyan,  however,  added  another  work  to  those  by  which 
he  was  already  distinguished  : — 4his  was  '  die  Holy  War  made 
by  King  Shaddai  upon  Diabolus  for  the  regaining  of  the  me- 
tropolis of  the  World ;  or,  the  losing  and  retaking  of  Manaoul.' 
In  this  allegory  the  fall  of  man  is  figured  under  the  type  of  a 
flourishing  city,  reduced  undev  the  tyranny  of  the  giant  Diabolus, 
or  the  Prince  of  Evil ;  and  recovered,  after  a  tedious  siege,  by 
Immanuel,  the  son  of  Shaddai,  its  founder  and  true  lord.  A 
late  reverend  editor  of  this  work  has  said  that  ^  Mr.  Bunyan  was 
better  qualified  than  most  ministers  to  treat  this  subject  with 
propriety,  having  been  himself  a  soldier,  and  knowing  by  expe- 
rience the  evils  and  hardships  of  war.  He  displays  diroughont 
^  accurate  knowledge  of  die  Bible  and  its  distinguished  doc-* 
trioes;  his  deep  acquaintance  widi  the  human  heart,  and  its 
deapeimte  wiokadnesa;  his  knowledge  of  the  devices  of  Satan, 
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mi  of  Aq  imjudicea  of  the  ctmal  mtnd  tgtinst  the  Goapel."^* 
To  this  panegyric  we  entirely  flubecribey  except  that  we  do  not 
^ee  that  Bunyan  has  made  much  uae  of  any  militaFy  know- 
ledge vrhich  he  might  possess..  Mansoul  is  attacked  by  mounts^ 
3lings>  and  battering*rama-r-weapons  out  of  date  at  the  time  of 
our  civil  wars ;  and  we  can  only  trace  the  author's  scddierly  ex<* 
perience  in  his  referring  to  the  points  of  war  then  performed^ 
as  <  Soot  and  saddle/  <  Horse  and  away/  and  so  forth.  Indeed^ 
the  greatest  risk  which  he  seems  to  have  incurred,  in  his  military 
cupacity^  was  one  somewhat  resembling  the  escape  of  Sir  Roger 
de  Coverley's  ancestor  at  Worcester,  who  was  saved  from  the 
slaughter  of  that  action  by  having  been  absent  from  the  j^eld. 
In  like  manner,  Bunyan,  having  been  appointed  to  attend  at  the 
siege  of  Leicester,  a  fellow-soldier  vcjunteered  to  perform  the 
service  in  his  stead,  and  was  there  slain.  Upon  tlie  whole,  though 
the  Holy  War  be  a  work  of  great  ingenuity,  it  wants  the  simplicity 
and  intense  interest  which  are  the  charm  of  the  Pilgrim's  Progress. 
^  Mr,  Burder  (the  editor  last  mentioned)  remarks  that  Bunyan 
maintains  his  allegory  by  assigning  to  bis  characters  such  significant 
names  as  introduce  them  with  singular  propriety.  This  was  a  quan 
lification  in  great  request  %mong  the  authors  of  fictitious  composir^ 
tion,  whether  narrative  or  dramatic,  in  Charles  the  Second's  days, 
and  no  doubt  many  artificers  of  plays  and  novels  in  our  own  time 
would  be  inclined  to  j<Hn  Falstaff,  though  rather  in  a  different  sense, 
in  his  earnest  wish  that  he  knew  where  *  a  commodity  of  good  names 
was  to  be  purchased.'  A  happily  christened  list  of  dramatis  per- 
sonam is  a  key  note  for  the  easy  introduction  of  the  story,  and  saves 
the  author  the  trouble  of  tagging  bis  characters  "^ith  descriptions^ 
always  somewhat  awkward,  of  person  and  disposition.  In  some 
respects  it  answers  the  purpose  which  Texier  was  wont  to  achieve 
in  another  ^ay.  Those  who  remember,  like  ourselves,  that  dis* 
tinguished  reader  of  the  French  comedians  (and  such  treats  are 
not  easily  forgotten),  cannot  but  recollect,  that  on  first  reading: 
over  the  list  of  characters  with  the  author's  short  description 
^nnexedf  M.  Tei^ier  assumed  in  each  the  voice  and  manner  in: 
which  he  intended  to  read  the  p^,  and  so  wonderful  was  his  di»* 
crimination,  that  the  most  obtuse  hearer  had  never  afterwards  the 
l^ast  difficultly  in  ascertaining  who  was  speaking.  A  happy  selec*^ 
don  of  names  has  somewhat  the  same  effect  in  placing  the  charac* 
ters  who  bear  them  before  us  in  their  original  concoction. 

It  is  no  doubt  true  that  this  may  be  coarsely  and  inarti<- 
4ciaUy  attemptedi  so  fis  at  once  to  destroy  the  reality  of  the 
tale.  When  the  thrice  noble,  illustrious  and  exqellent  prin* 
cessi  as  the  title-^page  calls  her^   the  Duchess  of   Newcastle, 
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produces  od  the  stage  such  personages  as  Sir  Mercury  Poet, 
the  Lady  Fancy,  Sir  WilUam  Sage,  Lady  Virtue,  and  Mimic 
—  the  jest  is  as  flat  and  dull  as  that  of  Snug  the  joiner, 
ivhen  he  acts  the  lion  bare-faced.  On  the  other  hand,  some 
authors  produce  names  either  real  or  approaching  to  reality, 
which,  nevertheless,  possess  that  resemblance  to  the  character 
which  has  all  the  effect  of  wit ;  and  by  its  happy  coincidence  with 
the  narrative  greatly  enhances  the  pleasure  of  the  reader.  Thus, 
in  the  excellent  novel  of  Marriage,  an  elderly  dowager,  who  deab 
in  telling  her  neighbours  disagreeable  truths,  which  she  calb 
'  speaking  her  mind,'  is  very  happily  Mrs*  Doume  Wright.  Anstey, 
also,  whose  genius  in  this  line  was  particular,  gives  us  a  list  of 
company,  of  each  of  whom  we  form  a  distinct  and  individual 
idea  from  the  name  alone  : — 

*  With  old  Lady  Towzer, 
And  Marshal  Carouser, 
Came  the  great  Hanoverian  Baron  Panmouzer.' 
We  might  also  mention  the  Widow  Quicklackit,  with  *  little  Bob 
Jerome,  old  Chrysostom's  son,*  or  the  parties  in  the  countiy- 
dance  where  the  contrasts  of  stature,  complexion,  and  age,  are 
conveyed  by  little  more  than  the  names. 

^  Miss  Curd  had  a  partner  as  black  as  Omiah ; 
Kitty  Tit  shook  her  heels  with  old  Doctor  Goliah  ; 
While  little  Jbhn  Trot,  like  a  pony  just  nicked. 
With  long  Dolly  Louderhead  scampered  and  kicked.' 
Other,  and  those  very  distinguished  authors,  have  not  ventured 
to  push  this  resemblance  between  the  names  and  characters  of 
their  personages  so  far.     An  ominous  and  unpleasing  epithet,  a 
jarring  and  boding  collocation  of  consonants  form  the  names  of 
their  villains ;  as  for  instance,  who  could  expect  anything  good 
from  a  Blifil  ?     The  heroes  and  heroines,  on  the  contrary,  rejoice 
in  the  softest,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  aristocratic  names, 
such  as  aspirants  to  the  actual  stage  select  for  a  first  appearance. 
Without  permitting  our  remarks  on  this  head  to  lead  us  further 
astray  from  the  subject,  we  shall  only,  observe  that  Bunyan  was 
indifferent  to  other  points,  so  his  names  were  expressive.     Mr. 
Penny-wise-pound-foolish  is  not  a  happ^  name,  and  still  less  Mr. 
Wise-in-the-nundred-and-fool-in-the-shire,  but  they  serve  to  keep 
the  allegory  before  the  reader's  mind.     On  the  odier  hand,  Mrs. 
Batt's-eyes,  Mr.  Ready-to-halt,  and  Much-afraid  his  daughter.  Fair- 
speech,  By-ends,  and  the  rest,  without  being  very  improbable, 
have  the  same  advantage  of  maintaining  the  reader's  attention  to 
the  author's  meaning.     As  an  apology  for  the  length  and  singular 
composition  of  such  names  as  VaJiant-for-the-truth,  Dare-not- 
lie^  and  the  like,  the  reader  must  remember  that  it  was  the  custom 
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of  diat  puritanical  age  to  impose  texts  ilnd  religious  sentencesy 
for  examples  of  which  wemayrofer  to  the  rolb  of  Praise-God- 
Barebones'  parliament.  * 

In  these  observations  we  have  never  touched  upon  Bunyan's 
poetry — an  omission  for  which  the  good  man,  had  he  been  alive, 
would  scarce  have  thanked  us,  for  he  had  a  considerable  notion 
of  his  gift  that  way,  though  his  present  editor  is  of  opinion  that 
John  modelled  his  verses  upon  those  of  Robert  Wisdom,  a  degree 
more  prosaic  than  the  effusions  of  Stemhold  and  Hopkins.  His 
mechanical  education  prevented  his  access  to  better  models  ;  and 
of  verse  he  knew  nodimg  but  the  necessity  of  tagging  syllables  of 
a  certain  amount  with  very  slovenly  rhymes.  Mr.  Southey  has 
revived  some  specimens  of  verses  written  by  Bunyan  (with  great 
self-approbation,  doubtless)  upon  the  leaves  of  Fox's  Book. of 
Martyrs.  These  '  Tincker's  tetrastics,'  as  Southey  calls  them, 
may  rank,  in  idea  and  expression,  with  the  basest  doggrel.  But 
his  later  poetry  excels  this  humble  model :  he  had  learned  to  soar 
beyond  Robert  Wisdom,  when  he  was  able  to  express  himself  thus 
-in  recommendation  of  the  Pilgrim's  Progress. 

*  Wouldst  thou  divert  thyself  fix)m  melancholy  ? 

Wouldst  thou  be  pleasant,  yet  be  far  from  folly  ? 

Wouldst  thou  read  riddles  and  their  explanation  ? 

Or  else  be  drowned  in  thy  contemplation  ? 

Dost  thou  love  picking  meat  ?     Or  wouldst  thou  see 

A  roan  i'  the  clouds,  and  hear  him  speak  to  thee  ? 

Wouldst  thou  be  in  a  dream,  and  yet  not  sleep  ? 

Or  wouldst  thou  in  a  moment  laugh  and  weep  ? 

Wouldest  thou  lose  thyself  and  c^tch  no  harm. 

And  find  thyself  again  without  a  chai«i  ? 

Wouldst  read  thyself,  and  read  thou  know'st  not  what  ? 

And  yet  know  whether  thou  art  blest  or  not. 

By  reading  the  same  lines  ?     O  then  come  hither ! 

Aid  lay  my  book,  thy  head,  and  heart  together.' — ^p.  9. 
In  these  lines,  though  carelessly  and  roughly  formed,  there  are 
both  ideas  and  powers  of  expression,  ^nodier  little  sonnet,  taken 
in  connexion  with  the  scene  of  repose,  in  the  prose  narrative,  has 
a  simplicity  which  approaches  elegance.  It  occurs  on  the  entrance 
of  the  Pilgrim  into  the  valley  of  Humiliation. 

*  Now,  as  they  were  going  along  and  talking,  they  espied  a  boy 
feeding  his  father^s  sheep.  'The  boy  was  in  very  mean  clothes,  but 
of  a  fresh  and  well-favoured  countenance,  and  as  lie  sat  by  himself, 
he  sung.  Hark,  said  Mr.  Oreat-heart,  to  what  the  shepherd's  boy 
saith  !     So  they  hearkened,  and  he  said, 

*  That  worthy's  own  brother  may  perhaps  furnish  not  the  worst  specimen.  He 
wrote  himself  <  If-the-Lord-help-me-not-I-am-daomed/  bol  for  ihortn^BS,  was  com- 
monly called^  Damned  Baiebones.* 
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« He  that  k  down  needt  jTeHraoftll;    . 

He  that  is  low  no  prido; 
He  that  is  humble  ever  shall 
Have  God  to  be  his  guide. 

*  I  am  content  with*  what  I  hare, 

Little  be  it  or  much ! 
And)  Lord !  contentment  still  I  crave, 
Because  thou  sayest  such. 

*  Fulness  to  such  a  burden  is. 

That  go  on  pilgrimage : 
Here  little,  and  hereafter  bliss^ 
Is  best  &om  age  to  age, 

*  Then  said  iheir  guide,  Bo  you  hear  him  ?  I  will  dare  to  say^  this 
boy  lives  a  merrier  life,  and  wears  more  of  that  herb  called  hearC^^ 
ease  in  his  bosom,  than  he  that  is  clad  in  silk  and  velyet.' — pp.  31 1 ,  318. 

We  must  not  omit  to  mention,  that  this  edition  of  the  Pil- 
S^m's  Progress  is  adorned  with  a  great  variety  of  woodcuts^  de- 
signed and  executed  with  singular  felicity,  and  with  some  kighlj 
finished  engravings  after  the  rich  and  imaginative  pencil  of  John 
Martin.  Thus  decorated,  and  revx»mmended  by  the  taste  and 
criticism  of  Mr.  Soudiey,  it  might  seem  certain  that  tha  established 
favourite  of  the  common  people  should  be  well  received  among 
the  upper  classes ;  as,  however,  it  contains  many  passages  emi* 
nently  faulty  in  poin^  of  taste^  (a9>  indeed,  from  tne  ongin  and 
situation  of  the  author,  was  naturally  to  be  expect^di)  we  shoidd 
not  be  surprised  if  it  v^re  more  coldly  accepted  than  ita  merits 
deserve.  A  dead  fly  can  corrupt  a  precioua  elixir— an  obvious 
fault  against  taste,  especially  if  it  be  of  a  kind  which  lies  open  to 
lively  ridicule,  may  be  toough,  in  a  critical  age  like  the  present, 
to  cancel  the  merit  of  wit,  beauty,  and  sublimity. 

In  whatever  shape  presented,  John  Bunyan's  parable  must  be 
dear  to ,  many,  as  to  us,  from  the  recollection  that  in  youth  they 
were  endued  with  permission  to  peruse  it  at  times  when  all 
studies  of  a  nature  merely  entertaining  were  prohibited.  We 
remember  with  interest  the  passages  where,  in  our  diiMliood, 
we  stumbled  betwixt  the  literal  story  and  metai>horical  explana* 
tion;  and  can  e^^n  recall  to  mind  a  more  simple  and  eariy 
period,  when  Grim  and  Slaygood,  and  even  he 

*  Whose  castle*s  Doubting,  and  whose  name's  Dcspwr/ 
were  to  us  as  literal  Anakim  as  those  deistroyed  by  Giant-killing 
Jack.  Those  who  can  recollect  the  early  development  of  dieir 
own  ideas  on  such  subjects,  will  many  of  them  at  the  same  time 
remember  the  reading  of  this  work  as  the  £rst  task  which  gave 
exercise  to  the  mind,  before  taste,  grown  too  fsistidioiis  <br  «ijoy- 
ment,  taught  them  to  be  more  disgusted  with  a  single  error  than 
40iighted  with  a  hundred  beauties,  Aet« 
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Art.  VI. — !•  A.  Papers  relative  to  the  Affiiirs  of  Greece.  Proto- 
cols of  Conferences  neld  in  London. 
d.  B^  Papers,  ^c.  Protocols  of  Conferences  Inild  at  Constantinople. 

3.  Ck  Papers  relative  to  Greece*  . 

4.  Communications  with  H.  R.  H.  Prince  Lbopold. 

5.  Further  Communications  relative  to  tiie  Sovereignty  of  Greece, 
6  Protocol  of  a  Cor\ference  held  at  Poros. 

7.  Communications  of  the  Ambassadors  of  Ensland  and  France 
with  the  Reis  tlffendi  and  the  Baron  de  Zuyien. 

TX^£  hope  we  shall  be  readering  an  acceptable  service  to  our 
^^  readers  in  submitting  to  diem  the  result  of  a  patient  investi-* 
gation  of  theee  tedious  and  complicated  papers ;  an  investigation^ 
we  can  venture  to  assure  them>  conducted  in  a  spirit  of  perfect 
impartiality-*4nflueiiced  neither  by  the  pfail-Hellenistic  mania,  on 
the  oae  hand^  nor  by  an  excessive  horror  of  all  resistance  to  legi- 
timate ^overnmeot^  on  the  other.  As  an  obvious  consequence  of 
this  prmciple,  we  shall  confine  oujrselves  almost  entirely  to  the 
papers  themselves ;  because^  on  the  contents  of  these  papers,  both 
government,  and  the  various  classes  of  its  opponents^  profess  to 
rest  their  respective  cases. 

In  iaquirinn  into  the  merits  of  this  question,  it  is  necessary  con*« 
ttantly  to  bear  in  mind  the  real  state  of  the  case  on  which  it  haa 
trisen.  This  was  not  a  case  of  interference  in  a  quarrel  between 
two  states^  but  between  a  sovereign  and  his  revolted  subjects. 
Further,  it  had  not  any  of  the  objects  usually  set  forth  to  justify 
the  interference  of  strangers  in  such  a  quarrel.  It  was  not  under-* 
takta  to  e»for<»  any  claims  of  ptstioe  between  the  parties— to 
itrengthen  an  injured  sovereign,  or  to  succour  an  oppressed  people ; 
on  the  ccHitrary^  its  ofcfecCs  were  declared  to  be  wholly  indepen- 
dent of  the  tigMs  of  either.  Further  still,  it  was  a  case,  in  which 
the  very  right  to  interfere  was,  at  one  time,  formally  disclaimed 
by  the  powers  who  afterwards  deemed  it  necessary  to  interfere  so 
efficaciously.  ^  Russia  (these  are  the  words  of  its  declaratioii 
of  war  ageiost  Turkey)  did  not  hesitate  a  moment  to  testify  its 
just  disapprobation  of  the  enterprise  of  Prince  Ypsilanti,'  ( A.  230) 
•^which  was  the  beginning  of  the  Greek  insuiTection ;  the 
congi^BS  of  Verona  openly  testified  a  similar  feeling :  the  Greek 
dep^itiea  were  teAiied  even  a  hearing  by  that  august  assembly 
"-"-oajt  «  formal  commwucation  was  made  to  dhe'  Porte,  in 
^  nana  of  the  congress,  by  one  of  the  ministers  who  had 
pssistod  at  it-KHir  own  ambassador  to  the  Porte,  Lord  Strang- 
ford — to  tibe  effect^  tbat  *  the  cev^ees  recognized  the  Greek 
pLestitm  ^  ^ne  Mowigtag  io  the  intemal  affidrs  nf  the  Porte,  m 
^fhiok  nofoltiff^pnffer  Ofn^t  to  imkrmeddk^''    Here,  to  say  the 
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least  of  it|  was  a  complete  disclaimer  of  all  right  to  interfere,  on 
the  ground  of  the  meriis  of  the  quarreL  In  conformity  to  this 
was  the  language  uniformly  faolaen  after  the  interference  had 
commenced :— '  Be  those  merits  what^they  may — be  the  origin  of 
the  Greek  rebellion  as  ui^ustifiable.as  can  be  imagined — still,  it 
has  continued  so  long,  the  sappuession  of  it  by  Turkey  is  now 
so  hopeless,  that  it  has  beeoifeie  the.  duty  of  the  great  powers 
of  Europe,  for  the  sake  of  objects,  the  most  important  to  die 
welfare  of  their  own  subjects,  toinsbton  putting  an  end  to  lU* — 
The  treaty,  by  which  the  alliad  powers  bound  themselves  to 
each othec^ proclaimed  what theseobjects ^ero»— B«iii€}y,to rescue 
the  peace  of  Europe  from,  the  dangww^  to  wUd^t  was  exposed  by 
a  continuance  of  the  struggle^  and  te^eheyfe^ike^eommene  of  nations 
from  the  interruptions  it  wasactualiy  experiencing- from  piracy, 
and  the  other  collateral  mischiefs  attendant  cm  thait  struggle. 

These  objects  were,  doubtless,  legitimate,  as  well  aaorapoitaBt: 
if  they  could  not  otherwise  be  obtained,  they  might  justify  «  de- 
parture from  the  general  rule,  incmnbent  on  all  governments,  not 
to  interfere  between  an  independent  sovereign  and  his  subjects. 
Still,  at  the  best,  it  was  a  singular  and  a  painful  state  of  things ; 
and  it  became  still  more  painful,  on  contemplating  the  means 
which  the  allies  deemed  necessary  for  the  accomplishment  of  their 
purpose.  These  means  were,  in  truth,  such  as  nothing  but  the 
fullest  conviction  of  their  neoessky  could  aaggest  to  just  and 
honourable  minds..  They  were  no  other,  than  that  the  Ottoman 
emperor  should  formally  abandon  the  exercise  of  his  own  rights, 
and  the  development  of  his  own  means,  for  putting  down  an  insur- 
rection of  his  own  subjects^— that  he  should^admiMhe  mediation 
of  the  allies — and  that  ne  should  accept,  in  the  outset^^as  the  first 
fruits  of  that  mediation,  a  sentence  which  viitually  gave  to  the 
insurgents  the  chief  of  those  objects,  which  they  had-  so  long 
striven  to  wrest  from  him  in  vain. 

Now  this,  it  must  be  admitted,  was  a  very  strong  proceeding — 
a  proceeding  which,  unless  justified,  not  only  by  the  greatness  of 
the  object,  but  also  by  the  impossibility  of  devising  any  less  odious 
means  of  attaining  it,  could  be  characterised  only  as  a  gross  and 
outrageous  violation  of  the  rights  of  an  independent  prince,  and 
the  plainest  dictates  of  international  justice.  That  the  case  was 
so  felt  by  the  allied  sovereigns  cannot  be  doubted.  Throughout 
the  whole  of  their  protracted  negociations,  they  earnestly  professed 
themselves  to  be — two  of  them  '  the  ancient  allies ' — all  of  them 
'  the  friends  of  Turkey.'  Their  counsels,  however  unpleasant, 
were  dictated  by  '  sentiments  of  benevolence  and  friendship ' — 
though  compelled,  for  the  attainment  of  their  great  otgiects, '  to 
exert  themselves  in  every  veay  which  circumstances  shall  suggest 
;  to 
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to  their  discretion/  they  at  the  same  time  declared,  that  ^  they  had 
no  intention  of  disturbing  the  friendly  relations  which  subsist  be- 
tween them  and  the  Sublime  Porte' (A.  182).  Even  after  the 
^  untoward  event'  at  Navarino,  they  still  presented  themselves  in 
the  same  character — still  claimed  to  be  regarded  as  ^  friends.' 
N  ay,  so  jealous  were  they  of  this  title,  so  proudly  conscious  of 
deserving  it,  that  they  authorised  their  ambassadors  to  demand  a 
formal  recognition  of  it  by  the  Porte,  under  an  alternative  little 
short  of  a  declaration  of  war  !  (B.  178.)  They  must,  therefore, 
we  repeat,  have  felt  acutely  the  hardships  of  the  conditions  they 
Mere  imposing  on  a  brother  sovereign,  their  '  friend'  and  their 
'  ally  '—one,  too,  against  whom  not  a  shadow  of  charge,  of  any 
kind,  was  even  pretended.  Neither  was  this  all  they  must  have 
felt :  tliey  must  have  likewise  felt  the  extreme  responsibility  they 
were  taking  upon  themselves :  they  must  have  felt  that  any  sacri- 
fice demanded  from  Turkey,  beyond  what  was  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  security  of  the  great  objects  of  their  alliance,  would  be, /wo 
taniOf  an  act  of  spoliation  and  robbery.  In  short,  the  justice  of 
ibe  case  admits  of  no  dispute.  Turkey  was  not  to  be  mulcted  in 
a  single  inch  of  her  lawful  possessions,  which  was  not  indispensa- 
ble for  the  security  of  the  commerce  of  nations,  and  for  the 
maintenance  of  peace — of  the  peace,  that  is,  of  Europe,  not  of 
peace  between  the  Porte  and  its  rebel  subjects ;  for  with  this 
peace,  on  tVt  own  accountf  the  allies  had  no  right,  and  by  their 
formal  communication  from  congress  had  told  the  Porte  that  they 
bad  no  right  whatever,  to  intermeddle. 

But  what  was  it  which  made  the  security  of  commerce  and  the 
peace  of  Europe  to  be  endangered  by  the  long- continued  struggle 
of  the  Greeks — which  gave,  therefore,  to  other  nations  the  right  of 
interfering  to  put  an  end  to  it  ?  Evidently,  not  the  extent  of  their 
country,  nor  the  amount  of  its  population;  far  larger  and  more 
populous  provinces  might  have  continued  longer  in  a  state  of  in- 
surrection against  their  government,  without  exciting  any  solicitude 
in  the  other  cabinets  of  Europe.  It  was  simply  and  merely  be- 
cause of  the  local,  above  all,  the  mart/tme,  situation  of  the  Greeks. 
Their  country  lay  in  the  high  road  of  nations  trading  to  the  Le- 
vant and  the  Black  Sea.  Their  quarrel  with  their  roasters  had 
engendered  a  spawn  of  buccaneers  and  pirates,  which  infested  the 
seas,  making  commerce  insecure,  demanding  armaments  and  con- 
voys for  the  protection  of  the  merchant  ships  of  every  nation, 
which  traded  thither,  evei^-in  times  when  no  war,  recognized  by 
the  states  tf  Europe,  called  for  such  costly  and  inconvenient  pre- 
cautions. Besides  this,  it  contained  the  latent  seeds  of  a  distur- 
bance of  that  state  of  territorial  arrangement  on  which  the  general 
security  reposed :   collisions  were  likely  to  ensue,  and  in  process 
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of  time  could  hardly  fail ;  to  ensue,  between  Turkey  and  other 
powers,  while  she  Was  ettiployihg  her  naval  means  in  ipe^ectual 
efforts  to  quell  a  i-ebellion  which  had  spread  itself  through  almost 
all  the  islands  of  th6  Arc'hipeliago  ;  apd  the  effect,  of  sucU  colli- 
sions, and  of  the  war^  cohsequeht'upon  them,  would  neo^ssarily  be, 
to  endanger  that  balance  of  povtei"  between  the  nations  of  Ei4rope 
which  it  had  been  the  great  object  of  all  to  re-adju^t,  and  Jio  set 
afloat  padsioiis  incompatible  with  the  peace  of  the  civilized  world. 
These,  then,  being  the  dangers, — the  evils  to  be  apprehended 
arising  only  from  maritime  Greece — the  security  to  be  sought 
being  only  against  that  licentious  and  lawless  course  of  maritime 
warfare,  which  had  grown  out  of  ihe  singular  nature  of  the  con- 
test, and  was  iriSeparable  from  its  continuance — we  see,  at  once, 
both  the  Justification,  and  the  diie  limit,  of  the  interference  of  the 
allies.  It  wa^  the  maritime  position  of  Greece  which  made  her 
disorders  mischievous  and  dangerous  to  Other  nations :  it  was  with 
her,  in  this  view,  therefore,  that  the  allies  were,  concerned — with 
her,  as  a  maritime  country.  If  her  coasts  and  her  islands  had  been 
reduced  to  order,  or  made  to  be  no  longer  a  source  of  serious 
annoyance  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  the  struggle  migh^  have  con- 
tinued to  rage  in  the  interior,  without  leaving,  to  foreigners  any 
right  to  interfere.  Not  only  so,  but  while  they  interfered,  thii, 
and  this  only,  was  the  object  to  which  their  interference  might 
lawfully  extend — ihe  establishment  of  such  an  order  of  things  in 
Greece,  as  should  give  a  reasonable  assurance  of  the  future  peuce 
and  safety  of  the  adjoining  seas. 

To  apply  this  reasoning  to  the  question  of  the  boundary  of  the 
new  state  (for  we  will  not  embarrass^  ourselves  with  that  which 
Turkey  herself  wisely  decided,  by  granting  unlimited  indepen- 
.  dence — we  mean  the  question  of  the  relations  which  should  sub- 
sist between  her  and  her  late  subjects)  : — It  is  plain,  from  what 
has  been  stated,  that  in  adjusting  that  boundary,  at  the  expense 
of  Turkey,  the  allies  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  what  might 
be  the  best  frontier  for  the  strength  or  the  security  of  the  new 
state,  much  less  for  its  future  greatness ;  but  that  the  only  ques- 
tion which  could  fairly  be  considered  by  them,  was  this ;— how 
little  of  territory  it  might  be  sufficient  to  demand,  in  order  to  con- 
stitute a  state  capable  of  going  on,  under  the  guarantee  of  (he 
three  powers,  without  any  reasonable  danger  of  such  collisions,  as 
might  compromise  the  security  of  the  commerce  of  nations  in  the 
Levant.  Such  was  the  manifest  j'li^^ice  of  the  case  5  and  in  accord- 
ance to  it,  we  are  bound  to  believe,  must  have  been  the  original 
purpose  of  the  three  great  powers  who  were  parties  to  the  treaty. 
In  truth,  there  is  in  the  treaty  itself  nothing  to  contradict,  and 
much  to  confirm,  this  view.     If  *  Greece'  and  '  the  Greeks'  are 
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there  named  vaguely  ^nd  generally,  sfill  tliere  is  no  ground  to  snp- 
J)bse  that  the  operation  of  the  measures  contem plated  by  the  allies 
was  designed  to  be  co-exlensive  with  the  limits  of  Greece,  ninl 
to  inctade  all  who  bore  the  ^ippellatiori  of  Greeks.  On  the 
contrary,  there  is  an  express  stipulkUouj  that  *  the  limits  of  the 
territory  on  the  continent,  and  the  desigjiation  of  the  iahiiids  in 
the  Archipelago,  to  which  the  arrangement  shall  be  applicalilc, 
ihall  be  settled  in  a  subsequent  negocialluu  between  the  high 
powers  artd  the  two  contending  parlieg/  Be^ides»  it  is  satiyfitr- 
tory  to  observe,  that  the  allies  cauliou.*5ly  abstained  from  using  any 
expression  which  should  involve,  even  by  remote  implictitioii,  the 
acknowledgment  of  the  Greeks,  or  any  of  ihem,  as  a  political  body. 
Eveh  the  secret  article,  which,  m  might  be  expected,  announcfS 
more  plainly  the  views  of  the  contracting  powers,  cautiously  avoids 
all  recognition  of  anything  like  a  imtitkai  character  iu  the  Greek?;* 
If  the  Ottoman  Porte  does  not,  m  ithin  a  iTionth,  accept  the  pro- 
posed mediation,  the  ambassadors  th*  i-*  stnte  to  it  the  uecessity, 
and  the  causes  of  the  necessity,  imposed  on  their  courts, '  of  taking 
immediate  measures  for  an  approximation  with  the  Greeks* — so 
strondy  did  they  feel  the  duty  of  abstaining  from  all  intermeddling 
with  the  subjects  of  another  sovereign,  without  a  real  necessity,  and 
without  previously  explaining  that  necessity  to  the  sovereign  him- 
self. Still  more  worthy  of  remark  is  the  caution  with  which  the 
powers  limit  the  nature  of  the  '  approximation'  which  is  to  be 
held  with  the  Greeks.  '  It  is  to  be  understood,^  says  this  secret 
article,  *  that  this  approximation  shall  be  brought  about  by  esta- 
blishing commercial  relations  with  the  Greeks,  by  sending  to  them 
for  thai  purpose,  and  receiving  from  them  consular  agents^  so  long 
as  there  shall  exist  among  them  authorities  capable  of  maintaining 
such  relations*  In  all  this,  it  is  impossible  not  to  perceive  that 
the  allied  courts  duly  felt,  and  vvere  guided  by,  those  sound 
principles  of  public  law,  which  forbid  the  interference  of  any 
power  within  the  dominions  of  another,  unless  in  case  of  manifest 
necessity,  and  which  strictly  limit  such  interference  by  the  neces- 
sity which  causes  it. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  is  gratifying  to  find  that  a  treaty,  in  which 
our  own  government  bore  so  prominent  a  part,  and  whichr-is  even 
consigned  to  history  by  the  name  of  '  the  Treaty  of  London,* — 
whatever  difference  of  opinions  may  exist  respecting  its  alleged 
necessity, — was,  ift  its  provisions  at  feast,  free  from  all  reasonable 
censure.  In  saying  this,  we  by  no  means  wish  to  be  understood 
as  considering  those  provisions  as  well  adapted  to  obtain  their 
object.  Not  to  mention  their  extreme  vagueness,  which  will 
come  under  notice  hereafter,  we  think  the  whole  process  therein 
devised  for  procuring   the  desired    concessions  from  the    Porte 
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marvelloifely  injudicious  r^ftw" it '\va4'»m- direct  opposhion  to  the 
notorious  prejUttic^i,'^  and  feveh'tttigioUs'sciruplee/oftthe  followers 
of  the  PropteetJ  tTo  l^(Juir«  Ttttks  to  isnbusit'llo  a^«i«riiWiV», 
whidh  diould-rfiakc?itti^m  ftfriAAHytoitfer  with'«tlitei^fflwl^stll>- 
jects;^^'¥«ci  df  #fc^khfe,J^hlib5rt  ds'*iiitthfequflte;^-^i0n  fooHsinand 
anihfifmtefyi«5*^»hdrtif^iwg'«c»nc€ttste^  ^toni^rouk^Jha^  beeO'the 
absoYttte  li^^tl<«lr  <»f  ^ilt'th^  p^dpdsr^d  viktO^rs  <if  tnlsdivtiollu^  >Oq 
the-dthe^^liiflidyliaa  th^'trtfafyettgagea  ibe  dontrMting  pactie*  to 
in€to^,'W;  if  trtfcefssaty,  itv' tbrnpel  tlie^Porte^*i^^itho4t'aiiy  «k- 
mand<  df «  pteViofiis^  ftego^iiitSon  ^ih  this^6teefc«,-i^to^efect,  by  its 
owti'i^t/a  c^t'aiii'  pd^tiori  <yf''Eh«ii"c6Utttrfi^-8Udch  «ipdrtioi»iM>'llie 
interifefe  lof ''Elum^e  M>brtoiifi/k' demalidcld^-4mq  id-'i^tftipality, 
simitef*  te^Uhftfte-'dh  -thfe  Ihlriube; "afnd  tber^fdPetMot  XtMe*  to 
obj^ctlofa  <Wi  thfe  g>^rid'6f  pr^fced^nt  or*pridcipler»wtl«pptebend 
thar^the^'^outd'hWre  found  their  objett  MwehJmore^talryiof  attMlH 
meitit/'^htf  infinitely  less* ^iTlbarradsing  C6  tileaui^Wei|<f»htfnHcit- 
tain^d'ytUan  the^  i^e  likdy  to  'find  did  hdp^ul  bantlingwdiicbibeir 
treaty  has  at  length  brought  forth/ and  which  >thdyiMv^^if^'e"«re 
afraid/  Uftdeittiken  to  rear.  Be  this'  a&  it  niiir)y  tiih>pro«bibns  of 
th^'trenfyy  M4ieth^  wisely  or  unwisely  deviMd^a»iiiiMiBfl|ifer  an 
end^  (tre^  we  repeats  nnexoeptionable  in  .  th^q^selve^,.  Viewing 
the  matter  thus^:  it  becomes  a  subject  odnorlfiflippg  interest  to 
Englishmen  to  inquire  how  the  goverjandent-ofrjpk^lftndfh^bonie 
its  part  in  carrying  the  treaty  into  efiect;  laod  whirt'>lfaft  bten  the 
charact^  of  that  government's  proceeding  jn^f  a 'negDctafiooy  in- 
volving 86  tnany  high  considerations  6f  juanicev  ^ener^ty^  and 
goodftiih.  '    '    ■;     '  "        '  "'^ -^1.-.'- i..n ;'.-.[.  9   h. 

And  here  It  is  due  to  the  hienioTy  of  tWa<  eAIH^nf  ^pitibfi  Wio 
was  at  the  head  of  the  councils  of  'Great!  BVllaid4«iei^tt(^' treaty 
was^fVamed^  and  who'ibUndei^stoold  to  have  btid  >a^l^r^t}and1fvnl- 
cipa{*  sbbre  in  tVamiAg  it^^^to  stat^/inithe  outsdt,  thfaliithere  isioo 
appeariince  in  any  of  the  transaccioh^^  over' whidi  MicaiR)b«|Bup- 
posed'td  have  liad^ari^inftu^mKe)  of'«nv<'departul^(«froinjtlidiMost 
seru^toti»<ObsertatK:^^of  'the-  principles  on  ^hleh  alodketanel^  a 
prcH^edi^  cbuM'  be' ju^^.  The  VariduS  instcurtiedta degreed 
upon ' '  at  the  first » coriferettc^ i  of ' '  the  'plenip6teritia«iesi-;^4he  f  in- 
struction' td  tfi^  amb^adofl  at  Constan^nopi^  ;'(iUe  dedantidns 
to  th^'OttOfnan  I^orty;  th^  *iA6itruotidnBntt»iUi(e^«diiirbUvo^)tke 
aUied  squadkx>li8  in  the'£.evant?>  dheMAeditrdtfoo  teethe <pffobi3ioiial 
government' of  Gi^^Jeb^  (>Ajl>76uliS6)Mi4Uhb0k''theisan^faqHe^ 
of  dtriot  kdhere^a^  i^4h^  pM^s1ons'i^'<l»liiriaty.^iate  aD  cha- 
racterised "by  'the'  ^killer/  ri^'  ihi^ttiaUfy«-»«^BfaappHyp  t^ov- 
ever,  vfhm  the  pftit^+miwixW^fi.w  Jonger  pprmiu,e4  jjoiiwatch 
the  accoroplia^nA^nA:  of.bisi'owo  proj^^i.imd.to  regulate  the 
machinery  employed  in   working    it,   disorder  .rapidly   ensued 
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This  is  not  said  in  derogation  of  the  zeal  or  talents  of  die  indi- 

viduab  who  copApQped  .the  cjibiQet  which  suqcei^fled*.  ^The  mis- 

4Jue(Stoecea5arilytg«jeNvx)ut  of^tbeir  p9^i|iop.  .  jln  trMA^,,>fhat  could 

-be^etpeiotedi  fromtii^  goverpofveip^ti  9Q  fiPi:»Witi^ed,?  I. ivhose  various 

memfters  ^wre  ijWung  )tdg©|he«  j^hl^Q^t  ^fm¥ih  aM^Wtbo^t  any 

.one  ,ofl  tberielenients  at  ^iw»iQ^-TTTwiAftMifcieHft(M>ip,  /^vt^i^n  the 

-decent  fliitiulatito-ofihit^r-r^iihoHt  fi^nwQn  iptiwj^l^s,,  o(f  any 

kindi;,)ag?ecingi!Qnly'aq  tb<^.€OOSQ|(>M^6fj9j  of,;,pniv^{|a|  discord, 

«fld,j©ftAeln/iiU€ir'Wrfi|t  .cif  t^dponfidence^rf,  ti^eiit. sovereign,  of 

Aeir  country,  a^d  of  each  0lhiw..  ,:QnQ,neqes^fKy  result  of  such 

la'sUterQf.thjngsiwastbQ'lQasMofiaiMhQa-ity  ip.quri.fcMreignj^Jations. 

.'TherEng^sh  pl€«ii(MMteiHiary  couW  .^pf^k  i^p.^Jong^  with  the 

confidences ) which  became,  bin}^'    H^ico^rf^  pot^ye^st^^e  violent 

and>hp?tife/coUr^sela.wb^ch^nlight.accp|ct..b^t^  tpp  ,y^\\  .wiih  the 

iancied  intefesU/oCon^  ^  the  cofltrnpting  .p^urticy;^  .but  >^ere  in 

direct  exposition  tio  the  justioe.  of  the  c^s9>  to,%}^  spirit  of  the 

>treaty^i.aiid,  idboye  laH;  tot  the  p£Ofesf3i(Hi9  w^tb  wbi^b.^at  treaty 

M5as  first 4oid.bdfbi»eithe  Miorld.'  ,   .      ;    ,.  ,         .,, 

' Those;  pfofes^ionsi  may  be  stated  in  the  following  .terpis^  taken 
froiBrthe  iafltriictil(>fia  to,  the  admirals  of  the  coniibiiHid.Bqiiadi'ons : — 

^VJa  will  1>e'ttW^e  that  you  must  etnploy  extreme  ¥are,  in  order 
to  ]^reV^nt  411^'  measui^es  Srhich  you  shall  adopt  against  the  Ottoman 
marine,  'from  4e^e7^TdHng  into  hostilities.  The  expresa  inteation  of 
the'  thiec'  jk)tf«riy  ia^io  inierpose  as  peacf-mtikefs  y  «...  4,'  every 
hosiUe  prooeedin^^  vxnddt  he  m  c(mirad%clign  ta  the  jpadfA  part  which  it 
isthfiir  derive  ip  ^ustcun*  iThe  arri^y  of  ,force  w^ch  they  have  assem- 
bled is  designed  to  cause  that  desire  to  be  respected;  but  they  will 
n^t  n)«k€^,usf^^pf  t^^.f9rcet  n^ess  the, Tur^s. shall  pprsjlst  in  forcing 
the,  passfg^s.pfjiif^  they  ba^.i^^r^cepted.'    (A.  .185.) 

From  the:  fleaceful  and  forbearing  tone  of  this  instruction 
(issued  und^r  the  eye.iof  h^r.  Canning)  it  could  hardly^  be  an- 
ticipated, 4hat  the  very  next  conference .  <of  tbei  t  plenipotentiaries 
would  give  birtk  to  a  propoHition  littlo  short  .pf  direct  hoatility. 
Yet  sitch  was  the  fact.  The  Russian  iniuisti^f  proposed  at  once 
to  cut  the  kiiot,-^to  blockade  the  Bosphorus  and  the  Dardanelles 
(A.  187) ;  inshort,  to  starve  the  Porte  into  compliance  with  their 
demands !  The  principle  of  thie  pcoposition,  it  is  lamentable  to 
see,  while  it  was  distinctly  approved  by  the  French  mmister,  was 
not  discountenanced  by  tjbe  Fiigji^h,  who  .satisfied  himself  with 
reserving  it  for  Mhe' deliberations  of  the  cabinet.'  (A.  186.)  The 
result  of  the  deliberations  of  such  a  body  was  what  might  be 
expected.     Oo  the  15th  of  October  it  was  formally  announced, — 

'  That  under  the  present  circumstances  the  English  cabinet  did  not 
consider  itself  authorized  to  adopt  the  Russian  proposition  in  its  full 
extentj  being  desirous,  before  resorting  to  the  measures  therein  men'- 
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by  tjios^,  wh}<;i^,  tb^,  tJir^.  xx\^\^tiiig,  fiourfft  aye  ftt^pres/^nt, ^opting 
towards  it/,.  (Aas^Ot   -  m,, 'i  <  ...  ..     m  -.n    ......  .,.i  n,L  >r      .., 

A(  (beoeiA.CQiifetiBmse)  malilek^ifiera'  fiast  ivdvanding  toie  ctisis ; 
infonnAlipa  iiBil .  ^sriv^d^  tbtt  ^vea  the  /d^stmctuin  c^i  i  thbir> .  pavy 
in  th0  ibftjr  <p£.  Mftwaiino  .bod  iiDt>.iiuKle  tlie*  Jhukm  s^ffideoUy 
tractfibk ('  and  ibat  tbeianiba^sadon  of  tba  alUce  were  aboot to 
leave  CoDStantin^pk*.  The  pleoippteDtiaiies,  lhereforeYiFei«>lTed, 
M'bat  ihe  u\omeUt  is.  arrived > .at' which>  notwithstandidg  itbeir 
yiihhim'  e^uii  their  effhfis,  the  three  allied  powers  iqayised  tbeoH 
se\}m  iiivalycd  in  a  war  with  the  Ot^om^tt  Porte;^  i(A.  iQO^) 
The  ^QsequeiKe  seemed  to  be  inevitabte ;  it  seemed  Jis*  if  the 
UussiaH)  ptopaaition' could  uo  longer  be  resisted,  nor  its  e^oecMtioa 
be  d^err^d.  But'  this  was  not  all.  Eacouraged >b}^  the  rectption 
given  to  that  .prfipQsition>  and  calculating^  doubdess)  onia^pon* 
tinuApe^  qf  the  ^fiui^e  .weakness  m  the  British  -cotM^cik,:  Riisaia 
DOW  eittedfided  her  views.  la  a  despatch  horn'  ^  Petersburgh, 
dated  January  6,  IQ2S,  she  declared^  *  tbtit  the<  iripf^re  of  all 
relaAioQ  between  the  three  courts  and  the  Porte/i  (byi .the. with* 
draw^l  of  the  ambassadors  from  Constantinofde,)  ^  diMsipufet  the 
scruples  arimig  from  the  neutralifyy  which  they  persisted  in 
qb^er^ipg*' — -(A.  201.)  She  therefore  gravely  propos^^  tbat  she 
shpuld  be  allowed  to  lead  her  armies  across  th^  Prutb,  and  to 
occupy  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  in  the  ncu^  «/  the  (kre^  pqwen* 
^  ^Mt  if  Qiir  allies/  emulous  no  doul^t  of  so  holy  ^  eaantple, 
'  should  be  diapoaed  to  strike  a  bolder  blow,  itapendr^iB  eaaa  to 
Conatamtmoph,  and  there  to  diotcUe^  pectee  luulec^  the  UmMs  of  ik^ 
Hevaglio^*  (these  are  the  words  of  this  remarkable  doaumeti^><  we 
declare  beforehand^  that  our  fleets  of  the  Black  Sea  shall  aotiveij 
po-Qp^rate  in  the  aame  eqterprise  I '  ^t— tA^  20  K    '  -i 

Such  was  |he  state  of  the  negooiatiot  at  the  .C€«nmcficeinent  «f 
1898*-**»sttch  the  practical  con^m^t  on  the  profesiio(|a  of  ^  berievur 
Iepc«  and  friendship '  with  which  ^  ^Uies^  for  aaany  motttha,  had 
beep  fatiguing  the  pulienee  of  the  Ottoman  Pqfte<*»THSUch  Ihe.project, 
of  which  a  British  cabinet  had  already  countenanced  thepri^iple^ 
and  oc^uld  bacdly  refuse  to  sanation  th^  execution-^ when,  happily 
for  our  uatipnal  hoaQtir^  ar^d  most  hfippily  for  the  men  who  had 
brought  i^  intot  jeopairdy,  >£ngla(td  was  reacued  Uov^  the  indelible 
disgrace  of  being  a  par4y  to. such  an  outr$g€y  by  thia  only  occ«t« 
rjBnce  which  could  (heo  pfeyent  i(-tt«a  ohanga  in  the  doiHnpiU  of 
her  sovereign.   '  At.tl^iioetfy ;6vs^  confereace  <o(i(theip4du^leq-^ 

; — — ' •  ■ '    ■  ■ ;  : M  t — rrf  ji'in-;; "r*'^  rr  i — .^  mi  r  mi  Jtfi:  ^t'lH    ■■'■'  '   f  • 

*  The  despatch,  coucludtjd  with  epcpres^^^j  t^^,^jqpfir9f'*;f  c^ijyktiyn  tUath^  •*wU 
find  in  his  allies  thu  same.sinceritu,  the  same  eneraif.  the  same  disuitbrestedns^ 
whereof  the  neijtjciatioas  o**  CDustaltitiii^le,  atid  tfie  diUh^eiKhWiMe  !rtfci»'ii^'Or«€Cf 
furnished  8Q  striking  a^aof/  -  .,.     :A  :   -ij   •n  j   l,i"-    ^    jji^  i 
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tiaries  lifter  this  change,  fiogiaiid  reramed  the  attitude  which  be- 
came her,  and  made  the  voioe  of  justice  and  good  (aith  to  be 
again  heard  from  the  mouth  of  her  representative.  The  proposal 
ot'^e court  of  Butsia  waaiaDrpvered  in  a'leltBrfrdm  LordtDudley 
to<  tlie:  Prince  .lieven  (Aw  d&) ;  a  i letter 'whioh,  iwUleiaefisiicom- 
positiott  it  do^a  honour  eve&ito  the  flughlyMgif tad  nobleman  whose 
sigoatulie  it  beara,  enlitlea  >bo4b  hiaisdfr  andthoae  it  'who^etjoint 
coorisais  he  was  the  able  interpfreter^.to  the  laaling  gratitude^of  all 
who  feel  for  the  character  of  their  comitry*  Perhaps,  inde^,  it 
would  be  impossible'  to  find  in  the  reoordfl  of  British  diplomacy  a 
document  more  highly  distinguished  by  all  which  ooght'  to  cha** 
racterise  a  communication  horn  the  minister  of  a  gfoai  country  on 
a  question  of'  the  giiavest  importance  to  the  honour  pndt  intepests 
of  that  countryvaswell  as  to- the  cauae  of  public  justlae^arlduho 
tranquillity  of  the  oivjlizeid  worid.  The  firm  but  conciliatory  tone 
in  wiiich  il  rejeote  ithe  violent  ooainsels  of  RtMsia,  and  proposes  a 
s^fe,  and  moderate^ tend  honourable  mode  of  attaining  itbe  only 
legitimate  objects  of  the  alUance-*-its  seasonable  admonition  to 
the  combined  powers  to  beware  of  the  unkoowo,  unthoaghH>f 
consequences  which  might  follow  *  the  first  march  of  great 
armies>  and  the  first  collision  of  great  empires '— ^its  frank  yet 
guarded  exposition  of  the  principles  which  would  henceforth 
guide  the councilsof  Great  Britain  in  dealing  with  this  moifien-i 
tous  question^u  prudent  and  equitable  coDsideration  for  the 
jealpMaies  of  some,  for  the  passions  and  prejudices  of  otlieils,  and 
for  the  ju&t  rights  of  all  iffho  ought  be  atfected  by  the  decision^^ 
these  and  other  exeellenoks,  befitting  such  a  document,  conatkute 
it  almoet  a  manual  for  the  instruction  and  guidance  of  future 
statesmen.       .    -    i     .^ 

But  this  rejection  of  the  proposition  of  Russia  is  not  the  only 
particular  io  iwbioh  may  be  traced  the  influence  of  that  better 
spirit  which  again  actuated  our  diplomacy.  To  en  Englishman^ 
jealous  of  the  honour  of  England^  the  conduct  of  the  gOTemment 
of  1BB7>  in  relation  to  ihtfiraeieB  of  the  Greeh,  affords  a  subject 
of  most  painful  retrospect.  If  ever  -there  was  ati  occasion  when 
the  d|ity  of  rigid  and  indexible  impartiality  was  imposed  by  the 
nature  and  circumstances  of  the  case,  this  was  such.  The  allied 
powers  professed: to  interfere  ^  as  peaee-makers/  in  a  quarrel  in 
which  it  was  neceaiaiy  to  have  reoourde  to  cpnsiderations,  if  of 
certain,,  atill  of  not  very- obvious^,  and^  >ad|  beat^  of  extreme  rights 
inordqi  to*  Justify  theic  claim  of  loiterferang  >  at  all.  By  its  very 
nature,  that  interference,  however  conducted,  could  not  but  be  of 
most  unec^ual  operation — could  not  but  give  countenance  to  one 
party  and  discouragement  to  the  otW»  .^^l*at,  ihen,  oifght  to 
have  been  the  course  pursued  by  the  allies  in  tbp  conduct  of  it? 
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The  least thfit  wlir«kitmiQed>ti)0ti(Ml3rbf  th^owti'di^ity,*  fcut 

bent^titerl  by  thief?  ftfffi3btidtl  ^  l^ljfitt^  fite- 

strjc^tioiis  aiiaihgbti.*  liTid  etJWivalelit  to  th«i*e  imposed  on  ife  ^rfvfer- 
saryr  J^et  us  &ppK  ihia  lt>  tWe  *  Instriittidn^  addfes^cf  tb^  ftie 
Admfrats  cotBmaiiciiiig  tlic  SqiiadrtHis  of  the  TTlre^  I^O^^ts  in 
the^tedUerranenii/  dated  lodi  of  October;  1B97.;  Virst,  jwith 
regard  to  jJie  Turks^  ^  The  coin  in  aud^r  of  jJie  ,  British  j^^t 
shauM  be  dkaied  to  intercept  qU  nhipSj  whedier  qf  war  or^er- 
€Uani9»  iiaviiig  OH  board  tmops,  avms^  animunition^  ^prt^.i^r 
provisioni^r  for  iHe  use  of  the  Turkish  forGe^  eniploved,  of;  ii^r 
tetHJed  to  be  employed,  ag^tiiist  the  Greeks^  either  on  tlie  <^o(ir 
nent  or  in  the  islands/'— A  gain ,  *  He  wiW  concert  ivtth-  ihe 
commanders  of  the  allied  powers  [tk4  nio^t  (^ffbehud  \^nnmde  kifApw^ 

Egyfiti^nifi^cesi^  Spiwucb.fqr  tJi«  .TpifM..!  ti^i»fifii^>f,j*iMi,lJie 
B)easiM09  t9fM  puraupd  U)W?,i:5^^(thfl,  (Jr^fifeA  PfeniiWgii i4i»t 
tbq^  m^a#Mi»s!  wflr^  called  fprtbnl^y  ^^rJ^^onk^Vfifiiirpm  ttbe 
Fr^ob:»Adwiral.  He  Rigpyr  fxpi^^d.-iu/ifie,  p^\oy^^  ^^tr^ng 

"tiWithnrBgarA  to  Ihe  «a.val  avttttstiQo  iid  >nwtr^  p^pUyi^Mif  tli^  at 
thQr^aw^  timft^  ^hal;  it  would  be  the,m<>st;Certfin,,tnpd^^pfrapfurting  aa 
en4.U^TPW<Pyi..«^'^  uoneofihei  object^, qf,^be  ff^^iyl^\lU}l|^U*ff>w^h;^ 
jfery  .x^^^.fix^  feTV .partisfw^  aipojjg^f  tl^|q;saiip^^  -of  H^  .W* 
Spe^^?-.^  You^^e.  aw^re^.  pf.  t^i^  nati^^xc^.^liciip.i^v^^^op^^^^^  : 
und.^f  ^he  pf  etei^t  of  wai^  they  go  to  s^a  "v^ith  .papierd  s<^  irreg^imr,  a9 
to  ie^  iittle  t«ft^r  thian  ho^papers  at  )al1  j^  anlit'  In'  truili,'  nearly  ^U  act 
alike. '  ^lieprize'courii  at  Napoli  ^dare  noiTe$i<^'e  a)bessei i  «ioreover, 
vessels  *ai^e  >6ty  fre^iiehtlylioi  isarrf^  befbife  tKe^cAurts  atall ;  "the^ 
cargoes  are  in  the  first  instance  discharged.  I  confess,  tfaiat/  Hi  the 
seate'%?i  wWxJhi'tli^  Gf^eki  haVd  ^-^ei^  bteett'and  wi\fi  thffir<prop^Afe'fces, 

bcinHfyt6ii*dktsdi^mim  cmistn^i'^nd  foom  thi  tigh^of'seiqah,  dr  frc^ 
radkin^  daptoves  end)i)ard;o6nsdtral>ye6S6ifl4  efcdptoflcdnCrcll^ajui  of 
war^t  U  wm%\\»fC(^fpi%eA^V^SLt{Ute^i0kr(kii€ai^  of  ihis^^siptnihasiesn 

the  omt^f  i^^piUmih^i^^^^P^^^^  ^^  rM\>;     MM. 

Such. i«as. "Ihe  eyiilj;pjbe  re«aedied,  /suqh  the  remedy. suggested 
by  one/  iwikose  statdon^jitep^eiiGei^  and  cbacaotev  ^entiUedrk  ta-di^ 
grsrvek  attendoQw  ^iLet'us^nlow. see  the  result  dl  the  tsitlention  'to 
giveri  by  the  c<?wfeti8nce\i)f  ^j^ctobeT' i5},^l6^7  very^con- 

ferehc?6  \  at'  ivhi<^h^^WhA  ^fi^riti^'  t)tenifk)tedtiwy  "^ai^  his 


by  tlie'(5r^''6tes^^i  'i^%>Tui^"&tW  siidi»y?*^fcdjk;Ji^t  dn 
the  part'aftfie'MieSy'  ahS  if  tUf'n'aHans^  if^ia^' to  ike  'LMinf,  he 
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(the  British  Admiral),  will, ^ri^fe procure  fimf^  the  Greek  gmtemmeni 
tSwir  ronsfmt^  Ihtit  any  Gmek  twW, carrying  lesath^i^  tpngunt*  which 
m^y  be  ^fc^ji^t  eea,  ^ujy^se  pror^d^^'^^Hh  ^pa^y^jj^rt  for  spra^  specific 
voyage  4p<^ -frq^u,  ,tfie  C^jq^pl^  ,  wo^^m^\^^^\,^  \\s0^,^l^Qft^d  >  Uabt^  iQ 


Ley  pQssei^s,  lo  caecK  roDDerv  ana  plunder  oy  sea*  wmca  Aave 
vaifed  %' tHe  I^rant^'^ince  'tlh4f'|)^gininng  o(  the  JpfeAeni  troiitks, 

'7/c?  tciU'  r^prhml'io  th^nt,  that  thd%^;  in  the  Intel cf  of  their 
|to\v^f ; '  f  hey  mkf  ti^t '  ^dsses^ '  the  ni^ri  k  of  putting  dDfl'ii  this  syattm, 
T^t  that,  hf  ^ii5i(?dtiritt»TtAiflt.iiig'k'H:ifeTTisdTv^,  aftd  %  ^mdiomng  attive 

snd  rali^e  tticir  cause  frouri  a  great  weight  fii'odiumj  under  which  it 
lns\lfithelrtoflah9uted:V-V(^^  ia.\)        //n.,  h'>iii.,  .»ffj  lo  g'obrf^n 

iiaiy'ifid  Wha^riife^s  fof  !a  peoj)!'e  sb^dhs^i^ittg  of'ity  ht  '^  Teiaem^ 
bl^rfedrtKatif  W  ASJrtW^af  d^'^Rlghf '^ggttst^^  it^wtii  ftid  very 
«}y tetti'  6r  pJi^;6h^tlil&'i|)aft  df<  tlie'  Gteeks',  ^^hifch^b^ttHs^  it  cbuld 
riot'^bfe  -j!>Vit"  ddi^ri^'Bytheifiaf^fa!  ma^tef^,-^Wa^  to^de  thfe  rtiost 
prominent^  as  it  M'as,  in  truth,  the  strongest  and  most  reasonable, 
of  aH^the  ^m  tmJ which  the  allied'  po^ei^d  had  founded^ their 
ckifti  ttS  ihtferp^in^^tlile  struggle,  and  thafe  to  deprive  dn  inde- 
pei^(fe^t  ^ftd^^Wi^tidiy'^bviftreign  of  his  iriost  antfbubtfed  rights ! 
llie'Sfri\:t  iff  Jfhfi;^j)i;dieecriiig|  was  what  migKt  fee'^xie^ted.  It 
pd¥(itiJ.ied\^b^  'fj^^^  the  admirakhad  comnitncea,  and  even 

fhe'ambzissddms^ai  Gdm  wished  td  makei  Jbr  securing 

sorned^iffg  ^Ice  i^^dece^t'^'q^^^  on Jhe part  n^  the  Greeks,  to 

tfi£firTifiJtt^e-jp(^ff^^^^  j>]kc(S^c(,  ,^emelyes  to  observe.     (See 

,F4;ow.^pirTTOr(95>}ng:^,af^.j6«  of ;  the ^ weajcness  of  our 

co^*n^,vitia^,re|■v<&p^^ng  to^turn  iOBfie  more  \to^.a.t>«tterupage  of 
British  ,diplo0i)cy4' ;  Th^  ftanueScon/^renoQ  wbic^  witliessed  the 
triumphT >cf "British  justit^e^overitheTdotb-agebue  projqet  for  the 
invasio*n^«f  Turfcey,  produ^c^  the»'fblldwtng  -<  iiwirtertion' to  the 
admirals/  in  respect  toi  the  tlbil^^of  ^icte  we  dte^ftm^sjjcdking  :— 

>  Yott''\vnflv  itt^  (sdiicert  ^Uh'iywr  JcoUeafeieis,  ttr^e  the  Greek 
gdveritttibniJtoi  drnt^vj^k  llsti^spcsi^idisgT4;he, aunties  oft^oir  vessels 
of  waDp  amd  tbigtvetito  >the.  commmifrshacchnmissuitijihe  form  of 
whkh/you  wiUwmQdi^ely  empl4Jnf^y0v/rs^ifh\seWi»gy  ini  (concert  with 
thfe  Gr^h„gf)^<?rnH\^tvr):(j^V^  ves^y'^fyich„\fhQlL\mt  be  furnished 
vTiih^n^hjf(mms^i^ ^f^l  fie^f^tk%^tb^J^q^,^^,t|^:cr^izQrs  of  the 
cowhined  squadrons:— (A^f^^QS.l^,^^^,^  j      „|j, 


Tq,  r^^fn  ^^tfeej^^oji^tjoo^.  iif^p^cting  ^he   sacrifices  de- 
mdiud^A  irou;k,.ll(^^i^^  to,  from 

demand 
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morels,  t(^^ihat,.por4im\iif'Gr^^9ionl^^  ,tt«.<r^fef.p/»mAipi4'^8i^ 

by  any  indicqUpP  .<rf  ftT«wiiw««  in  Turlw^  fd  ficqui^aoe  m  kU  berp 
her  ^^pptioes  ytqfi4^  havvl:  t^rmwu^d ;t  ^.ajl  ilh^,0^b;»^ueiit 
evept»,  8^  h\\\  ofJqsS|  dwprpfiiMm,  ,10^4  disgrac^i .  to  berselfrr-so 
full  of  fifpb>rra§jp^n^  |nd  difficulty.  t^Jj^r  be^t  friftRds-r-io  pfg- 
n^t,,  it  may  ,b^,  mi\\  fiitune.daipkgei*  tQ  tbe  gweral  Uaiwiuaiuy  of 
livr^-TrWQuW  h^vdji^ea  pr^vewtcid.  Ciihiippily,  the  bligd 
ol^^tiqat^y  pf  the  Ottoman  .?n)pei:qf,  (lUJinQmdit^le.xjiihnirfis  in 
prp<^t4iiing  It^owte^t  wiib  JIhr^I^^  iwdey  .cirpuBfti*tai>cea  wbicb 
4iep.rivpd je^cry  ot^e^.  pqwer. of  ihe  rigb^  to  fprbid,  Qrlo  ligbtca, 
hi/^.oyqrrt^q>^>  prpdwqed  a  \k^jv  ob&tack  %\>  tt^  f^quil^lei  a4i«is^ 
lUfiu);  x)f  bi^  ^lajws  pn  CJr^ece.  But,  ^y^n  uyder  tU^.  fr^bb  diffi- 
culty ^im^  imposed  pn  fh^  Bfitbh  cabinQt^  it  q^as^  jiot  tq  coo* 
tend  most  strenuously^  and,  in  several  important  ppinU)  most 
successfully,  fpr  the  observance  of  Jt^t  and  fupdi^^iate  p^e^^ure^  in 
e>i^fiuMi?g  tl?e,  tj-eaty  of  JMly.  This  >vas,  indeed,  np  easy  task. 
At  tjie  s^me  coiiference,  in  which  tlie  Britisb  pl^ipoientiary  had 
so  peremptorily  rejected  the  violent  counseb .  oi*  Hussia^  and 
before  that  rejection  was  recorded,  the  Prjnce  Lieven  produced  a 
dp^p^ch  from  bi9  court,  (reserved,  doubtless,  foir  thisicontingency,) 
aMUPUncing  war  b^tu^een  Russia  aud  Turkey..  ^Tbe  object  of  thift. 
despatch,  how^Ter  veiled  by  diploniatio  pourteeiesi  was,  obviously, 
to  compel  tbie  allies  to  adopt  the  m^asurie,,.w^ioh  England  had 
r^ect^„  sH^,  so,  in  f<^ct,  to  make.theip  bec^ooie  parties. with 
Russia  in  her  hostilities.     The  alternative  is  thus  expressed  :*^ 

'  If^  th^  allies  withhold  l^eir  assent^  Russia  will  aot  the  less  exe^tn^ 
the  treaty  pf  JLondon,  by  aid  of  th^  measures  of  poercjpn  which  the 
Forte  prces  her  to  employ ;  but,  abandoned  to  herself,  and  receiving 
henceforth  no  assistance,  she  will  be  able  to  consult,  in  the  manner 
of.  executing  that  act,  only  her  own  interests  ami  convenience^* — (A. 
211.) 

In  ^his  new  emergej^cy^  ^l^e  ,  poaitjon  preserved  for.^nglan^i 
was  such  as  entitles  its  gpYpmment.tQ  the  highest  praisq^  Lp- 
mediately,  a  note  fromLiord  pudJey  to  the  Russian  pjeuipo- 
tentiary  announced  the  fixed  resolution  of  his  couft  to  adh^r^  to 
its  former  views;  apdj,  pipreoyqr^  declared  tli^  jippos^ibility  ol^pop 
operating  any  l9|ige|^  With  Rwpsiftj  after  the  jfrej^Oft^ipfi^  sh^  h^ 
put  forth, .  (A.  44.)  ,, JPte  »t  the  s^m,e  ti«^fi  i^vit^d  f  r^nqe.to  net 
m  concert  with  England,  for  obtaining  the  speed/.^ccpjoipUsb^ 
ment  of  fjie  ply,eqts  p{,^^fj;^^y.j,  j^^^^f  )Sr^f,^fl4j|po^.|i^ 
cessary  ^tep^  l)e,p^ppospd,tjtif^t,  tbpy;^9|ul4.  (^^^  W?fi%;.M'M' 
thpse  pbject^  wefq,^^  ^T>e  m}?f:%^  jfes4|tijj|r^4o"*\^  Wi^ffw^H^' 
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of'  the  CeniM  in  which  the  trdftty  'ivas  fIrafWir  had,  indeeif, 'long 
h^n  fieUy  and  m  various  #fty«v  It  had  ^ek»d«r^d  moVe^t^ns^  the 
at^arm  which  sUchfti)  ntt,  at  the>he&t;  t6uld  iit>t  but  ex^te'  in'the 
Porte,  and  it  h«kd  aggriivkted  theijefrtouMeb'6r  Eu^dple  in'^eVieva). 
It  had  also  encouraged  the  ti^odt  Bmeasonarble'y  kind  continually 
growing,  pretehsioas  on  die')>art'>of  th^  Gi'cf^kd'.'  -^N^^titmgar 
proof  of  this  oan  foe  desiredy  tlian  a  mere  perusaV  df  the  reicetrt 
letters  of  Count  Capo  d^Istrtastb  Princb  Leopold.  "Cbuld  such 
pret^sions  have  been  even  dretmt  of,  bt  the  begidnifig'of  these 
pegotiations  ?  'Much  wUl  be  oceomplUhed;  if  Aitioa  mii  be  ^ikved, 
.and  ipeluded  within  the  terms  of  the  treaty/  This  ^as"the 
laiignage  of  Admiral  de  Rigny,  an  abie,  hdnouraUey  eoiUistenft 
friend  of  Greece,— one  who  had  long'  detoted  hitAself 'to^hfer 
cause«  <  In  a  det^patch  addressed  by  him  to  the  F)1enilh  «nnba^a- 
dor  at  Constantinople,  in  August,  1897,  hfe  added,  whh^  a  siga- 
cioua  foresight,  whicfh  proves  the  high  value  of  all  his  ^imonaL  on 
this  subj^jct,— 

*  The  ditficultiijs  on  both  sides  would  have  soon  diiapj)earpd,  if  it  had 
been  possible  to  reconstruct  the  article  of  the  treaty  which  regards 
the  boundary,  in  terms  which  would  leave  to  neither  party  any  pro** 
spect  of  enlarging  or  contracting,  by  means  of  discussion^  the  lit|iits 
of  the  lerritpry  to  ba  comprehended  in  the  arrangement.' -^(3*  149.) 

In  order  to  put  an  end  to  these  various  mischiefs,  th^  British 
fJenipotentiary  urged  the  necessity  of  defining  the  boundary 
exactly,  tind  of  drawing  it  in  strict  conformity  to  the  prindpleof 
the  treaty.  That  principle  was  ^  the  pacification  of  ^'Lenmt.* 
He  had  before  proposed/  (and  to  this  proposal  he  nbw>  p^feited 
A.  46)—  ...■-,..■  .  ;...<....... 

*  with  the  view  of  gtving  to  the  Greeks  a  clearly  defined  ahd  strong 
mountain  frontier,  to  confine  them  to  the  line  nearest  to  thei  Morea, 
(the  mountains  oii  the  north  side  of  the  Isthnius,)  as  that  to  which 
the  naval  exertions  could  be  most  easily  applied,  and  which,  after  the 
terms  of  the  treaty  had  been  carried  into  effect,  would  best  secure  the 
future  tranquillity  of  the  Morea.* 

He  then  pointed  out  the  mode  in  ^thich  the  e^^wuaftoii  olf'tiie 
Morea  by  the  Egyptian  and  Turti^h  irrtops  could  be  obtained, — 

*  which  beinff  done,'  he  argued,  '  the  t^hjecf  of  if^e  allies  wmM  be 
abcamftished ;  the  settletnent  of  the  country  could  go  on,  under  tK^ 
protection  of  the  combined  fleets,  and'thti  coiint^iiaiice  of  their  com* 
mercial  agents^  wh6  might  in  this  case  bts  seijitto  the  Greets ;  piracies 
tvouldhefut  nfi'mdiOj  Ofid'the'pBad'efui  iiminwrc^  of  naihm  itmM 
remveJ^A.SO:)  "•'    .•''"'■'>'- 

Here,  then^wais  a  fair  eTcpedfient'br(;>iqfecd^  completely  iflilfilling 
thetiewa  with  which  tHti  treaty  Wis'ibVrafed  J'/forf-,'  the  peace  of  Me 
Morea  and  &/^m  Atfjdbewf  fltot*^  b^Hig  sfecured,  all  t^ould  be 
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gained  ^liobcMieemed  the ifttawtsibfi^ol^ei^  natiofls.*. Whether 
thef Greeks  of  LKailki/or  Bduihelia/wa>d  oAigooAiorM  tervaswith 
theirrinaiJben^  tbe>TufltSyiWJiBiaquestiob<wbtdi  hiighf^  iqtecesl^the 
feelings^  biit<K>iiM<»ot dibct  tfad  petiee  or^hecoonnerei^  <rfi£uv^pe. 
Wkh  tlhdmynliievefor«fy«it  ;i^toiiK>t  n^cesstiT/ifop^he^jotj^ctB  of  the 
treaiyy  tfawinhe  >high)  co^liftittiDg  t>artiQsdioiM>]n'airfaMij  inter* 
iT)i8dai(e>  ^Btity^i^nob  tiedef»nff^it  ^'OuU  be't)b)rietiid^>inipit»per, 
for  nothirf^  butthdmedftssity>M;^tbc(  case  couM  justify  »lheik*  i^ler- 
folding  >at»UL'>'SiiohKva^  tMei^wise  wnfd  ibonoiirabtei  ooutse  tof  the 
Bmish  l^o^eriiment;^  <  Fraiiee/^'iivhepiftpb^^^rsldeeiiQed  altogether 
jto  fcepanttld' thei 'court  6f  fUii^siarfrotnthe  iiegotiati<tiGaj{  Sh^  ob- 
}eoledi>t6f(y^'1i6(  tbei  definition Jofiitfab  objects^  ofi  tbe>  treaty/ a9  inex- 
pedient^ iiindj'i^l  fidkrtitmlar,t6  fikingCheterrJtoriaMimirtihitiie'waj 
prepcsedi  by  ifingliifrid^^of  >iwhich^she  »at'  diet  slmie  itinne'^drakled, 
not  only  ^tbatMt  fwoufd'^  giv&theQreeks  9  tarrttosy  eafaqlyiiafeiiihed/ 
but^lso  tbd^tdt^iad'be^ii  onl^/oondilioriall^,«uggesteil-b^  btrafttf. 
Moreqveri  idMbeg&n'to' testify  a  cRspbslitioli  tdtyieM'to 'flonsiiicni- 
tfons  not'  hess  derogatory  tO'  the'  truei'dignityiof  the-aUies^  ihaa 
they  wer^oppod^  to  the' Justice  oC  the:  easeit    ,  mh   r<     i 

*  We  must  not  disguise  from  ourselves,  that  the  Greek  ^u^rdtioh  has 
derived  ik^pbttaace  from  the  dominion  of  early  lisoobiatiibnlt :  thi  public 
mifid  in/Europe  has  been  excited,  and ^Uediwil}i'tbdiidea.of  the  «esiis- 
ettatimi )af i aoeient  Greece^  It  has  ndt  been. tdie dlqeolof ijthe  three 
courts  to  ireadiee  these  dreams ;  but  tbeyi  w jUi  bi'<h«ld  itoi  b»^6  iom 
nothing  ,if/  tbe^  FelopuH^nesua  alone'  is/wi^d.ir^'n^iifrwp^  thfi  Turkish 
yoke, . ,  A  ^^^gri^  and  indignation  1Y#  ,bei  w»^oi  if. Athene  still 
aflray^d  i^  ]^r  florioi^s  find  noble .  rp^wn^  jlf^m  lagj^in  i  andpr  the 
huwi^iat^  4oniinionof  the/Si^lt^i^  y^id5^*;--j^Ay,|^l9.j^,  , 

,Ri^si»,Jii,,like  n^apn^i  bfigan,.tQ.,H^su^e  a,,tqne,  ip,  reference 
tp  tVe  ,0i^ek  cau^, ,  wl^ich  wa$  in  jdirect.^pi^fa^liction  .to  her 
fonpqr^omjeipnfttioq  of  it,  Sbe^.who  b^i  j:epf,qbflA^<J  ^he  ipsurr 
^pctipjifii^  vpbpllj  uiiju^tifiable,  wow  apoke  /pf  the  treaty  pf.July  a« 
f,  (uHim^Unfli-tiiejrighU^  and  mishe^.  of  an  .vnf/^rtunatH,  peopk.' — 

(A-  2310  ,     .  -,      .    .      

,,;MeaQM'bil^>  £ngl$i)4  ,a)pn^  adhered  inflexibly  to  her  honest 
purpoae.  TherfiQafprewoe^nwere,  iu  coosequence,  suspended; 
nor  ^'ould.sh^cpnsept  to  r^new  them^  till  Kusm,  departing  from 
ber  demand  oCjas^ent  qn  the,, part,  of  the.aUiei;  to  .an  inva3ion  of 
Turkey  in  the  name  o£  the, lalUance^  2Lnd,  expTi^sly ,  renouncing  the 

*  This  was  the  pHiKtlpl^  whidi»thc  taihauadora  at  Oottstanliiiople  themselres  had 
put  Xpr^h  in  their  formal  ipii^ryieNf /with  the  Reii^  ,£fien4i.  /  One  part  of  the  ^eF«nt,' 
said  they, '  is  in  a  state  or  disturbance :  if  is  now  a  question  of  pacifying  that  part,  and 
nol  of  tontidering  the  itcde  ^o/ihote' part f  which  can  in  fio  case  compr6mue  the  peace 
of  Eyrope.''*^(B.  21S^)  In  slidft,  it^behigionly  by'diAurbance  of  the  communications 
at  *ea,  that  the  interests  or  ^t]  p9fi«e  of  £ncope  can  be  endapgered  in  the  quan«b 
between  Greeks  and  Turks,  if  the  tranquillity  of  the  Morea  and  the  inland*  be  secured, 
the  interference  of  foreign  powers  ceilses  to  be  netessary  for  any  legitimate  objects. 
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alternative  whidb  a|K')^act  before  stated^  t>ofi  <' «M»sultiDg^  in  the 
manner  of  execulltng>die  tree^  (mlyhA  owoinlex^^  ajJK)  oofeive-^ 
deivce/  propdaed  ruot^djitteipiBiBMtaiu^llie'KaHilt  jM«Uion,iCtf)d 
to.fMuiue*  the  aaoM'  codrae  ^tth]  hdr  »aUte»yr<i«(i^ei^lbin^  jwbich 
conceraed'jIke'titKeotitioft/of'lbejitreal]!^  ^buii(is^i««(ttQ  I'lay*  aside 
her  'beUigeT«itiidbanHtter^>  ob^  |o.tfoifg<rj  dl^iieiifurcia&T  of  i>)»er 
marttiineirigbtaiHifthel MedUerr^neaB^'^fioin thei purpd^  ofidenAi* 
fying  kttitsetfy  -^ai^  tikuoh  «t  >possible4\wkb)rith6imiNi  ^hciai  thi« 
impiCkvtffiilt.conoMabnHhad  tifaeeii  Jtuaditt  to '£i^lindy.i^QiCQnfef<^ 
enC69^<were)re8Ualed>  tvith^jdiQ  iftvowediiutentioQ^fOfi laR^^liie  looti^ 
tHactirtg  paotisst  :to  oecaferateyt  to-^liti  Ihlmost^'tteitfidbUinfttl  ^ 
the  tprayinoost  of  <  tbe  trealy;  With  thciWiei*^  of  cbiU«i|pMling)«H>«|C 
e&ctiiaHyftQithisfiiMiy>aiid  in^rder^  aatiafyitibif  fiiinwi^heiriofjiU^ 
it  «aarresoked  that  die  late  ambaastMioiis-of 'ih^ntlroQi  ih^we^e^^ 
Cottstaitilindple.  tlMitld  ^le^alsaeflible -atiCotfu,  tn* i whatever  > they 
]iii^ktr{ckteAa)tiBQCB''e}cp6dieiili  land  abould*  ^imaiediately^openKii 
comiiMMitcatioto  withi  theGteok  ^oTemiiient^  hr  'tk^  purpose  of 
distu^ahigjwitli  persims^  dutyautlMM-ieedythe'  moderoi  maculivig 
the  treaty,  so  far  as  it  might  aSeot  theA^ture  cotkdHipii.oftGfieeoel/ 

In,  the  mstoUGldoti^  given  to  tlie  ambasaadiorsi  tbe  qMestion, 
relative 'to  ithe>£citiirQ!boundary^  occupied,  as  might  he. e&peeted, 
a  veryii  pfomiiiskt  f^lacej '  In  particulars  widioitt>  exclndiag :  the 
eotifsideratioti  <of  <btli^rs>  their  attention  was  dva^n  to  four  specified 
rmcs^df  (Mimti'ihw  Hhbst!  extensive  of  whidi  wai^  one  v^sry-nearly 
atidH'ei-rn^td  tbdt  V^hi^h  Itafi  been  ultimately  fixed  by  the  proto<eol 
of  tb^^Sd  of  F6bfAai^;«Hrejitigonly  in  a  slight  degree;  hi  the 
north-easterh  'limit(  ^Ser^  the  gdlf  of  Vblo  was  proposed* ittsfead 
of^ZefitouHl  '^'Thi^,  HW  fepfeat;  was^^  the  lti6st  extensi^  of  ^the 
foi*r*>ptedfited>ftbh«eti^''iiria  it  will  b^  remttrtcerf,  that  it' ex- 
x:YMM'l)ickrkctki&y\  'Sbirii>^^'&nd'  CuiuSki:  It  must  b^  bdrttli'hi 
inih*,Vk)/«ik<  this'-wds'tteB  Kne  if'hhtktid&  laid  d6^Wi' fey  thfe 
ambi^flDrs  themselves  af  their  tbnfertence  in  C^sWrt^6pk»'of 
the  4th  of  September,  1827,  which  line  professed  to  incliide  ^ktU 
that*l{K>rtyn  of  d^teec^  Anil  bf  the  aajrifceA«'Wklh4s,  Whldiyhii^ing 
tak^h'^tt^rictive  andMcttntimi^d  ptift'iir  thfe»lttWiti^<5tibli,  rmy;'With 
m^e-o^'Ms  right  aiid  chetn^^bfsi!i)iit^igel  IdytiWm  te^th^  <^W- 
^ehVdf'(heJ)et^fit^iM'  arrarigetnerits''(irHvhi^h''iHfe"tr€a«y  of 
U6ndbh  ha^  lakl  the\  baiiil' '  •Thii'>fi*oki%r,>it'Wu8t  bfe  femem- 
bei^^'^too^*  Wfaioot-oiity^theilai-igtest  «pet3ified'.iai<the>'ia9tPUcations 
to  the  iWba^dAl|,  b^t-'the  farife^t'^fWdi^^ii^d  evw  'beieff  pro- 
po^di^  or,  .3uggekejd(,VK.  auy.'^ oiT^ w^V  Qwfietepc^^,  of  Jhe  plepipo- 
teoiiariee<V'>aBd  »it<  ivflfsirfirstptopoded^  powec,  which  lias 

aiwa^s;;b<fj<^A  1^^^^^^^ 

GreeSpeTTT-it  uias,  in'^Ho;:t*4^i*QP<^e<ilt^  i^^  "Ivus^iab  plenjpoten^ary, 
>  in 
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in  tlwt  very  doeuthent  ^hiA  tbntiirieia  his  most  extravagant  pro- 
ject-for^'yietating  p^^e  lifidet'  the  vralts  of  th^  Seraglio.'  His 
words," whett 'SfpeaMni^  of  ihb  frdrttifer,  are  irtiportoht. •  'This 
bdiirappobrt  ^  ui  s^rsfttetWr^;  for  *  ansrweim  tb  all  fhe  wishes 
whick.  th^ :  Ot^s '  edit '  tHUkmibly  fi^  ;'M A.  ^5)— Atli  ex- 
elud'ing  AdiiffMAi(i,OcMdkt,  oHd  'Stthfis,  those  thrfee  ^fcrtiAnsof 
Greece,  the  eJcdUsiba  of  ""^Mch'  i^  now  madri  thfe  W-etit  gi^"uhd  of 
olamouf  agairist  the  finM  arrairtgetnents,'  and  excludiilg  th'^m  as 
being  heyond  fAi»  teahonable  pref&hsion^,  iiay,  iJbikMs,  of  Greece, 
Allt  this  it  Witt  b^  necessary  to  bear  in  tiiind,  itl  appi^ecirftihg  the 
libouN  of  tHe  ftrtibassadors.  ' 

IBu»,  i»  thd  Itttervftl,  before  the  result  of  those  laboilfi  was 
recMvdd;  ^tftferal  occdrfohs  occurfed,  on  which  the  'firmness  of 
En^hmdi  ^and^  ber  stfict  tidherencti  to  the  prhiciple^  of  the 
treaty,  Si^ttt  ♦riwl  *nd  evinced.  The  inability  of  the  Greeks 
to  avail  thfeniselves  eveti  Of  the  mil6oked-for  and  prodigious 
advamiifge,  which  had  resulted  to  them  fVbili  the  destruction  of 
the  Turkish  and  Egyptian  fleet  at  Navaritio,  left'  Ibrahim  still 
in  the  military  occupation  of  the  Mdrea,  and  even  in  commu- 
nication with  Turkey  by  land.  Yet  it  was  quite  clear,  that,  shut 
out  from  all  succour  and  supplied  by  sea,  ne  <*ouId  not  regain 
for  the  Porte  the  peaceful  dominion  over  that  province.  It  wa? 
in  perfect  accordance,  therefore,  with  the  language  and  spirit 
of  the  tueaty  of  July,  to  have  recourse  to  *  titttrior  measures,'  for 
the  purpose  of  compelling  him  to  evacuate  a  Country  which  he 
could  not  Conquer,  but  waS  able  i6  devastate.  Accordingly,  the 
British  plenipotentiary,  while  he  placed  on  the  protocol  of  die 
19th  of  July  hisr  declaration,  'that  the  tirtdy  of  London  hnd  not 
hadfbr  its  object  the  txtrtqitest  bf  Greece,  or  the  ivithdrdwal  of  an 
impoftant  province  ffom  the  sway  of  the  Porte,  but  the  re-esta- 
bHshttlent  of  peace  in  the  East  on  Fasting  foundatiotli,*  assented 
to  the  prbpbial  Of  sending  a  body  of  Ffenth  troops  itito  the 
Moi»ea,  which,  without  faking  an  active  pait  ih  hostilities,  should 
cut  off  from  Ibrahirt  all  external  conimunication  by  nieans  of  a 
blockade  by  laiwi,  and  ^0  enfofce  his  evacuation  of  the  Morea. 

At  a  «libse<jiient  conference  on  the  l6th  of  November,  it  was 
announced  that  the  occupation  of  the  Morea,  in  the  name  of  the 
allied  powers,  wa^  accomplished — tiiat  Ibrkhim,  with  his  array, 
had  returned  to  Egypt,— and  that  the  Turkish  troops,  whlt^h  had 
occupied  the  fortresfsfe*  bn  his  retiring,  had  bVacUiited  thefn  of 
their  own  accord,  when  th*/  French  arrtiy  arrived  in  the  Pfeninslilfl. 
Congratulating  his  colfeagued  en  thii  refsult,  the  French  pleni- 
potentiary proposed  that  the  operations  of  the  troops  should  be 
extended,  and  in  Oi*dfer  tti  ^nfiable  the  Gfeek«  of  tlie  Morea  (for 
this  was  the  pretext)  to  defend  themselves  against  an  attack  on 
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the  part  cfifhe  X«r<k4j-7flhau)d,pifpcvire,  for  tbcDi.a  frontier 'whioh 
wQ^rUl  leave  to.  an  ipvs^ding  army  Iputfew  approaches^  and* those  of 
ea»j  defence.  For  thi3  purpose,  he  urged  the  neeeasUyof  €om- 
pellii^  the  Turks  to  ev^cvLat,^  MtHcO' wd  JBub€ea,^A.  268,  9) 
To  this  proposition  the  British  ple^nipotentiary  perertptoril;  ob- 
jected. He  ^gain  insisted,  thot  *  the  aljyact  of  the  treaty  was  not 
to  enahle  the  contacting  parties  tq  conquej*. territories  from  the! 
Ottoman"  Porte,  with  the  view  of  extending  the  territory  of>  or 
creating  frontiers  for,  Greece^  but  to  restore  peace  to  coAinttfies 
that  were  in  a  state  of  insurrection  against  the  Porte,,  and  lift 
which  it  was  believed,  that  the  Ottoman  government  CoiiM  n^it- 
re-establish  its  own.  authority :'  that  'to  extend  X(i\Attica.  Ihe 
operations  of  the  French  troops,  would  lead  to  tl^  invasion,  of  a 
country  of  whidi  the  Turks  are  in  undisturbed  f|o«temon»  uA^e 
the  insurrection  has  been  suppressed  by  the  Turkish  <mthorities, 
where  it  no  longer  epnstsp  and  where  it  has  not  existad  lor  a  long 
period  of  time.*  The  resistance  of  England  was  successful — -the 
extension  of  the  opei^ation^  of  the  troops  into  Attica  was  aban-^ 
doned — and  the  conference  came  to  the  important  resolution,  (bat 
the  allied  powers  should  '  take  the  Morea,  the  adjoining  islands^ 
and  the  Cydades,  under  their  provisional  guarantee;^  but,  in 
deference  to  the  views  of  France  and  Russia,  a  provisii)n  was 
added,  that  they  shonld  not  be  deemed  '  thereby  to  prejudge,  in 
any  way,  the  question  of  the  definitive  limits  to  be  assigned 'to 
Greece/— (A.  ^5Q.) 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  negotiation,  and  such  the  prospect  of 
England*s  obtaining  the  just  and  honourable  object  at  which  she 
had  aimed, — that  of  limiting  the  sacrifices  demanded  of  the  Porte 
to  the  Morea  and  the  islands, — when  the  time  arrived  for  the  re- 
sult of  the  deliberations  of  the  ambassadors  in  the  Mediterranean 
to  be  announced^  We  have  seen  what  the  duty  entrusted  to  theitf 
had  been  ;  and,  in  the  discharge  of  it,  they  proceeded  to  form  and 
*  to  record  their  definitive  opinion  upon  the  saverd  points  of  the 
treaty  of  London,  upon  which  the  courts  were  called  upon  to 
decide.' — (P.  21.)*  Of  these  the  most  importam^  and,  as  has 
already  been  seen,  that  which  had  excited  the  gveaitest  diSerence 
of  sentiment  in  the  allied  courts,  was  the  question  of  frontier^  To 
this  the  especial  attention  of  the  ambassadors  had  been  drawn, , 
and  principles  laid  down  in  the  'instructions'  given  for  their  guid- 
ance by  the  plenipotentiaries  of  London:  after, full  inquiry  and 
consideration,  after  '  communicatipg  with  the  Greek  government, 
receiving  their  wishes^  and  weighing  their  arguments,  they  were  to 

*  This  leference  U  to  the  paper  entitled  *  Protoeol  pf  a  Conference  held  at  Poros,' 
&c. 
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recommend'  (to  the  plenipotentiaries)  ^  such  a  decision  as  diould 
be  most  consistent  with  equity  and  justice.' — (A.  75.) 

Of  the  manner  in  which  theae  ministers  executed  the  task  allotted 
to  them,  we  should  be  sorry  to  speak  in  harsh  or  unbecoming 
terms.  But  in  a  matter  of  so  much  interest  to  all  Europe,  and 
which  is  become  peculiarly  so  to  this  country  by  the  discussions  it 
is  about  to  undergo  in  parliament^  and  still  more  by  its  bearing 
on  our  national  honour,  we  shall  not  shrink  from  avowing  our 
opinion,  at  whatever  hazard  of  offending  those,  who  are,  we  doubt 
not,  deserving  of  high  respect.  We  frankly  declare,  th^efore, 
that  in  our  judgment,  the  ambassadors  wholly  miscoaceived  the 
question  which  they  were  required  to  solve,  and  departed  widely 
from  both  the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  the  instructions  given  for 
their  guidance.  As  this  forms  one  of  the  cardinal  points  of  our 
whole  inquiry, — for  the  report  made  by  tliese  ambassadors,  re- 
commending a  line  of  frontier  from  ike  gulf  of  Volo  to  that  of 
Aria  (a  line  considerably  more  extensive  than  the  most  extensi^^ 
which  had  yet  been  discussed)  had,  unfortunately,  a  very  impor- 
tant influence  on  subsequent  transactions ; — we  think  it  right  to 
examine  the  matter  with  some  minuteness. 

First,  then,  the  object  which  they  profess  to  have  had  in  view 
was,  we  conceive,  very  far  indeed  from  being  such  as  they  ought 
to  have  proposed  to  tliemselves.  They  profess  to  have  considered 
it  their  duty  to  submit  to  the  courts  their  opinion  upon  '  ike  line 
of  frontier  which  would  best  suit  Greece.'  (P.  31.)  But  this,  it  can 
hardly  be  necessary  to  say,  was  not  such  as  the  spirit  of  the  treaty 
required ;  neither,  we  will  add,  was  it  such  as  the  instructions  they 
had  received  empowered  them  to  consider.  The  aim  of  the  treaty 
of  London  was,  as  they  themselves  declare  (P.  21),  'the  pacifica- 
tion of  the  Levant  by  means  of  a  mediation; '  in  other  words,  by 
such  an  arrangement  as  should  be  most  accordant  with  the  rea- 
sonable views  of  both  the  contending  parties.  Does  the  designa- 
tion of  '  a  line  of  frontier^  which  would  best  smt  Greece^'  fulfil  this 
condition?  As  little  does  it  correspond  with  the  instructions 
given  to  them.  Those  instructions  are,  indeed,  stated  by  the 
ambassadors  to  have  been  as  follows : — 

*  That  they  should  make  it  their  business  to  seek  a  line,  which, 
traversing  the  continent  of  Greece^  should  offer  a  natural  position, 
clearly  defined^  easy  of  defence^  containing  a  reasonable  proportion  of  the 
Greek  populaJtion^  whack  was  realty  in  a  stale  of  insurrection  *  gainst 

^  the 


*  At  the  Hmm  whvi  ihm  tmktwmdan  Sftm  up  thair '  definitive  opinion  upon  tiie 
limits  of  Greece/  they  thMnseWfts  mj,  •  The  only  p^rts  of  Greece  actually  freed  from 
the  pretence  of  the  Turks '  (thar  shMld  ratiter  hate  said,  noi  umder  tke  abtohUe  mtd 
Mndi»puiedp999e$9i<mo/  the  TVirii)^ « within  the  Imiti  specified  by  the  instnictionf, 
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the  Porte ;  lastly,  traced  ia  suoka  manner i  as  <ta  afford  the  least  pos- 
sible risk  of  any  subjects  ,of  dispute  arisjuig  Wniteeii  Ua  inhabitants 
apd  ttiose  of  the  adjoiuing  TMrWrtii  pj)cg#*f«S4 -r-P-  ^- . . 
But.jtbiai-we  must,  take  leave  toisayy^is  aa  ttteemelyipaccurate 
descri|)Ltion'of  the  inatnieti^ns  .actua%  gMa»  bf  the  plenipoten- 
tia^ie^.  It  intsodiicea  «u»e .  iin|portaiit  ^paiiikuliiryt.wkioh  made  no 
part.prUioae  inslructienay  and  .(wnita^fnare  thaa<one  of.  great 
momjant*.  ^In  the  fiisst  plaoey  it  jsian*  iin»ii4boriged  uddrtiop.  to  the 
instructu>DS>..ti>.say  that  thLe.liii(e.o£ iroiti^  y^BstaiitMvetm.theicon- 
iinent  of  Greece*  >  So  far  hchto.  it>  ^thfUone  of  the  liQeSfk^pec^Iy 
stated  by  the  ptenipotentiarieaiof :  oonaoderatioo,--^  Mrhiab  line, 
we  canoot  4ottbt^  th&  English 'ambfisaador  must  ha^e  knqvwi  that 
it  had  been,  urgently  i  recpnvoaepded  by  his  •  owvl  ^urt^-^n^y , .  tdiat 
very  line^  .whi^ihad  boen  viada,  chiefly  duioHgh  the  iiiflufyiQe  of 
England,,  4i^]SUfc)|l^.  of 'thi$  yrowi^nal  guarantee,  of  .ihe  tluree 
powers,,  at  .theconferenfie  >of  November  .16,  IB^^^t-rdidi  anot 
traverse  tkfi  qoatinmtof  G^»e^  ,but  simply  cuts. off  thQ»Pdopon- 
nesus  ficom  thaXi^:mti^lit«  Secxuidly,.  there  i».in  the,stBt<enient  of 
the  ambiis#u)ors.  more  than  wu^  •  particular  .of.. the  linstvuctiions 
omitted.  There  is,  for  instance,  the  omission  of  no  less  a.  parti- 
cular^  than  tb^tth^y  .should  *  recommend  such  a  decision,  as  shall 
be  most  ceru^teat.ivit^  equity  and  justice.'  Now  this  wa^/uot  a 
mere  v^ig^^ /. direction ;  imich.  less  mere  words  of.fcpi^se.  It 
^ujoined  itUli.^OQ^kler^tiop,. both. of  the  rights  and. ppeiiious .rela* 
tions  of  th^.jtvvQ!  contending  .parties,  and  alao<  of  .th^  reasons 
which,  by  trend^ijing,|iec('v.v'^n;i/,  had  ^o  hi\  and  so  fur  oiilt/^jiusii- 
fied  the  high  c;<]^9licjpg  parUe^  in  impimng  ihtur  mediation  upoti 
Turkey.  Tbip»  Wi^rin^  vias  a  part  of  the  imtrucboos,  wiiicb, 
instead  ofv.beingiomi^tedy  ought  to  have  bad  a  proimuetit  plac^  in 
the  description  pf  th9se  iimructioiis,  and  a  sttLl  more  prominent 
place  in  ikfirJDo^ma^.Qf  tha»e  who  had  to  execute  them*  Unhap- 
pi^,  the  aasbasaadora  ^eem  to  have  entire ly  ovt  rboked  it ;  as  is 
apparent,  not  only  from  the  omission  of  it  in  their  written  desc;rip- 
tion,  but  still  more  f^om  tiie  nature  and  chametcr  of  the  decision 
which  they  recommend.  We  are  quit^  3ure»  that  thrf e  able  and 
honourable  men,  if  they  had  appbed  the  pxinciph^oi  equUtf  and 
justice  to  the  special  circuinstances  of  the  cai^e,  both  between 
Turkey  and  the  allies^  and  also  between  Turkey  and  Greece, 
could  never  have  brougbt  themselves  to  make  such  a  recommen- 
dation. ,For  instance,  how,  on  any  piiuciple  of  *  equity  or  justice,^ 
can  we  account  for  the  manner  tu  which  the  island  of  Eubcea  is  dis- 
posed of  ? — much  more,  for  the  alleged  season  for  assigning  it  to 

^        — A  ^  k  ,  ^.  M'*  »■■/-.;..'         .     ■ 
are  the  Mweoy  the  ulands,  tmd  wn*  detachtid  poriwti^^.Bmmeiia.'^^V,  21.  Yet  they 
•erupled  not  to  recommend  tha^  all  wilbin  tbe.lintt..dxaim  betweffi  the  Gulphs  o£ 
Volo  and  ArU  should  be  taken  from  the  Turin  an^ assigned  to  tha  aaw  State., 
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Greece?  'It  is  so  closely  conoected  with  the  adjacent  parts  of 
the  Greek  continent^  that  in  the  definition  of  the  frontier  most 
suitable  to  the  latter^  it  has  already  found  the  place  which  nature 
and  the  wants  of  Greece  cueijgn  to  it,*  P.  23 — a  sentence  bor- 
rowed  from  die  diplomacy  of  Robespierre  or  Buonaparte. 

That  this  revolutionary  notion  had  no  authority  from  the  pkni* 
potentiaries  at  London,  it  is  only  due  to  them  to  say.  So  far 
otherwise,  that  they  had  actually  imerted  in  their  instructions  to 
the  ambassadors  an  especial  caution  on  this  very  subject — a  cau- 
tion which,  we  are  proud  to  say,  must  have  been  dictated  by  the 
honest  counsels  of  our  own  country  ;  for  both  Russia  and  France 
had  testified  their  disregard  of  it,  by  including  Eubcea  in  their 
aeveral  projects  for  a  Greek  frontier.  The  caution  is  as  follows 
(after  stating  that  the  required  '  limit  might  embrace  nearly  all  the 
islands  between '  certain  '  parallels  of  latitude  and  longitude ')  : — 
'  It  is  probable,  however,  mat  on  either  side  of  the  line  thus  arbi- 
trarily traced,  some  deviation  may  be  necessary ;  more  espedaUj/f 
since  within  these  limits  is  situcde  the  important  island  ofEubaa^ 
almost  entirely  inhabited  by  a  Turkish  population,  and  which  has, 
therefore,  taken  no  part  in  die  insurrection.'-r-A.  75. 

It  Was  in  spite  of  this  especial  caution,  we  repeat,  that  the 
ambassadors  disposed  of  Euboea  in  the  manner  we  have  witnessed. 
They  attempted  to  justify  this  departure  from  their  instructions, 
by  saying,  fost^  that  the  plenipotentiaries  were  mistaken  in  sup- 
posing that  the  inhabitants  were  chiefly  Turks ;  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  Turks  were  only  as  one  to  six,*  compared  with  the 
Christians :  secondly,  '  that  the  inhabitants,  although  at  present 
in  subjection,  took,  at  two  periods,  an  active  share  in  the  revolu- 
rion*'  This  is  in  part  true ;  but  only»  we  apprehend,  in  part.  At 
tllFO  periods,  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  insurrection,  the  £uboeani 
were  excited,  not  by  dieir  own  sense  of  wrong  or  suffering,  bttt  by 
adventurers  firom  o^er  quarters ;  and  as  soon  as  these  adventurers 
withdrew,  and  a  moderate  force  was  employed  to  reduce  them, 
they  tranquilly  subsided, — four  years  before  these  transactions, — 
into  a  state  of  acquiescence  under  the  domination  of  Turkey, 
Hindering  abortive  every  attempt  which  was  made  to  re-excite 
Ifaem ;  and  this,  although  their  number  was,  as  we  have  seen,  six- 
fold that  of  their  *  oppressors.'  So  much  for  *  the  active  share 
t&ken  by  the  Euboeans  in  the  Greek  revolution.'  f 

But  there  remains  the  third  and  palmary  reason  of  the  am- 
bassadors.     '  The  same  principles  and  the  same  consideratums^ 

*  In  the  TCist  of  Greece  Uiey  were  as  one  to  ten. 

t  We  must  take  the  libexty  of  remarkinf^,  tint  tbe  word  'retdiition '  leenu  mv» 
nUonely  i&applkable  to  an  msmrection,  idnch,  bevond  flie  Ibniti  of  tfie  Moiea,  bed 
done  akaoil^  or  abeolstely,  aotfaiiig  towaida  a  MMwement 
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^ich  ft^h^d  td  guide  thfetn  ib  their  examination  of  the  continental 
boundfkry^  eoiHcide  in  establishing  the  necessity  of  uniting  to  the 
rieW  Greek  State  all  the  islands  nvhich  are  included  in  the  boun- 
dary which  diat  plan  marks  out.' — p.  32.  We  have  seen,  under 
their  own  hands,  what  were  the  principles,  and  the  considerations, 
which  decided  them  on  taking  in  £uboea ;  and,  as  it  seems  they  were 
guided  by  the  same  in  the  rest  of  their  deliberations,  we  are  thus 
enabled  to  appreciate  the  justice  and  the  value  of  their  whole 
work.  In  two  words,  a  more  unfair,  and,  thank  God !  a  more 
ilti-English  proceeding,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  find.  But  this  i^ 
not  all.  We  have  seen  why  the  ambassadors  thought  it  their  duty 
to  include  Euboea  within  the  new  frontier,  in  spite  of  the  caution 
which  was  part  of  their  instructions  : — '  It  is  so  closely  connected 
wUh  tile  adjacent  parts  of  the  Greek  continent,  that,  in  the  defini- 
tion of  the  frontier  most  suitable  to  the  latter,  it  has  already 
found  the  place  which  nature  and  the  wants  of  Greece  assign  to  it** 
Now,  there  is  another  island,  which  b  circumstanced  in  these 
respects,  with  relation  to  the  Turkish  province  of  Natolia,  exactly 
as  Euboea  is  with  relation  to  Greece — we  mean  the  island  of 
Stoios :  if  there  be  any  difierence,  it  is,  that  Samos  is  rather 
iDore  '  closely  connected  with,'  that  is,  it  is  nearer  to,  its  neigh- 
bour continent.  Obviously,  therefore,  to  men  of  plain  under- 
standing, the  principle  (since  this  word  is  to  be  profaned  by 
application  to  so  iniquitous  a  proceeding) — the  principle,  which 

S'ves  Euboea  to  Greece,  would  equally  assign  Samos  to  Natolia. 
ut  this  will  not  do  for  our  ambassadors ;  they  '  consider  it  a 
mured  duty  of  their  mission  to  devise  some  principle  which  may 
require  them  to  include  Samos  in  Greece ;' — and  diis,  although 
Samos  was,  in  the  strongest  manner,  expressly  excluded  by  the 
plenipotentiaries  from  forming  any  part  of  the  business  of  ^  Ae 
nission,'  in  which  these  ambassadors  were  employed!  In  very 
sooth,  the  elasticity  of  your  true  diplomatic  reasoning  is  some- 
thing prodigious.  It  can  dilate  or  contract  at  pleasure ;  it  can 
fM^commodate  itself  to  every  possible  contingence,  with  an  apti- 
ttide,  which,  to  vulgar  minds,  is  quite  astonishing. 

We  proceed  to  another  part  of  their  instructions,  which  also  the 
ambassadors,  if  they  did  not  forget,  thought  proper  to  disregard. 
in  those  instructions  it  is  said,  that,  *  with  a  view  of  effecting  a 
complete  separation  of  the  two  people,'  possession  should  be 
taken  by  the  Greek  State  of  all  Turkish  property,  either  on  the 
Irontinent  or  in  the  islands,  with  the  condition  of  payment  being 
made  to  the  former  proprietors.  Now,  this  declared  object,  of 
Reding  an  entire  separation  of  the  Greek  and  Turkish  popula- 
Hohs,  ought,  we  conceive,  to  have  had  an  important  influence  on 
the  ambassadors  in  tracing  dieir  frontier*     It  ought  to  have 
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stopped  them  from  recommending  a  boundary,  withia  which,  as 
they  themselves  admit  (P.  22),  the  object  just  mentioned  could  not 
be  obtcmed,  without  '  the  employment  of  the  troops  of  the  aUiei  ; ' 
in  other  words,  without  violating  the  acknowledged  principles  of 
the  alliance.  In  short,  it  ought  to  have  made  them  feel  the  neces- 
sity of  keeping  that  frontier  within  such  limits,  as  should  render 
the  entire  separation  of  the  two  populations  practicable^  on  the  fair 
principle  of  buying  out  the  interests  of  Turkish  proprietors,  '  not 
losing  sight  of  the  state  of  exhaustion  of  Greece,  and  the  inability 
of  its  government  to  contract  pecuniary  engagements  of  too  onerous 
a  nature.'  *  This  consideration  alone,  if  duly  attended  to,  could  not 
but  have  moderated  the  zeal  of  the  ambassadors  in  devising  a  line 
which,  according  to  their  notions,  '  would  best  suit  Greece ; '  for 
the  treaty  of  London,  by  specially  providing  for  this  point,  as  well 
as  the  instructions  given  by  the  plenipotentiaries,  must  be  consi- 
dered as  contemplating  a  small  territory;  nay,  it  is  remarkable 
that  the  ambassadors  themselves,  referring  to  the  treaty  of  London 
on  this  head,  actually  construe  it  as  limiting  its  views  to  the  Morea. 
The  treaty  of  the  6th  of  July,  in  acknowledging  the  impossibility 
of  the  future  co-existence  in  the  Morea  of  the  Christian  and  Ma- 
hometan populations,  stipulates  that  '  the  Greeks  shall  become 
possessors  of  all  Turkish  property,  either  upon  the  continent  or 
m  the  islands  of  Greece,  on  condition  of  indemnifying  the  former 
proprietors.' — (P.  36.)  And  yet,  '  in  contributing  to  the  due 
execution  of  this  treaty,'  they  propose  to  extend  its  operation  into 
Thessaly  and  Epirus ! 

Again,  the  ambassadors  seem  to  have  set  aside  a  great  and  most 
obvious  consideration,  which  not  only  the  instructions,  but  also 
the  treaty  itself,  regarded  as  essential.  The  business  confided  to 
them  was  not  to  devise  a  frontier,  which  should  make  Greece  aUe 
to  defend  herself  against  Turkey  as  an  independent  state,  but  to 
exist  under  Turkey  as  a  tributary  vassal. 

*  The  arrangement  to  be  proposed  to  the  Ottoman  Porte,'  says  the 
treaty,  ^  shall  rest  on  the  following  bases :— The  Greeks  shall  hold  of 
the  Sultan  as  of  a  superior  lord ;  and,  in  consequence  of  this  supe* 
riority,  they  AaU  pay  to  the  Ottoman  empire  an  annual  tribute^  the 
amount  of  which  shall  be  fixed,  once  for  all,  by  a  common  agreement 
They  shall  be  governed  by  the  authorities  whom  they  shall  themselves 
choose  and  nominate,  but  in  the  nomination  of  whom  the  Porte  shall 
have  a  determinate  voice.' 

In  short,  they  were  to  be  brought  to  bear  the  same  relation 
to  die  Porte  as  the  principalities  of  Bulgaria  and  Wallachia. 
Such  was  the  language  of  the  treaty;  and  such,  too,  was  the 
language  addressed,  over  and  over  again,  to  the  Porte  by  the 

*  See  additional  instructiODS  for  ambatsadon,  A.  247. 
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ambassadors  themselves.  In  particular,  in  their  joint  note  to  the 
Reis  Effendi,  in  reply  to  the  questions  he  had  formally  put  to 
them  in  the  name  of  his  court,  they  state  that 
*  the  three  cabinets,  in  lajring  down  beforehand  some  of  the  bases  of 
an  agreement  between  the  Porte  and  the  Greek  population^* — (so 
cautious  were  they,  at  that  time,  of  recognising  in  the  Greeks  imy 
political  character,) — *  who  are  a  prey  to  the  horrors  of  an  unpa- 
ralleled devastation,  have  stipulated  nothing  in  opposition  to  her  true 
interest ;  they  have  only  agreed  among  themselves  to  decide  upon  the 
principles  of  a  pacification,  which,  far  from  prejudicing  the  integrity 
of  the  empire^  would  restore  to  it  advantages  of  which  it  is  now  de- 
prived, and  would  add  the  necessary  guarantees  for  their  duration/—- 
(B.  192.) 

Now  was  it  necessary,  in  carrying  these  objects  into  eifect,  to 
cremte  a  power  equal  to  the  defence  of  itself  against  Turkey? 
Are  the  relations  between  a  suzerain  and  his  vassals  those  of  two 
independent  and  rival  powers — of  ncUural  enemies  ?  Yet  this  is  the 
condition  to  which  the  decision  of  the  ambassadors  evidently  looked. 
*— But  what,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  was  the  meaning  of  the  in- 
aUuction,  that  the  frontier  should  be  such  as  is  '  easily  defensible  f 
Evidently  that  which  is  implied  in  the  words  which  immediately 
follow: — '  The  precise  boundary  might  be  determined  by  the 
nature  of  the  ground,  and  its  local  peculiarities ;  but  it  should  be 
sudi  as  would  be  most  likely  to  prevent  fuJture  disputes  between  the 
isihabiiants  of  conterminous  provirtces.* — (A.  75.)  This  shows 
the  sort  of  hostilities  which  were  to  be  guarded  against;  they 
were  the  hostilities,  not  of  their  suzerain,  but  of  those  of  their 
fellow-subjects  with  whom  they  might  be  brought  into  collision, 
and  agiunst  which  collision  all  reasonable  precautions  were  to  be 
taken  in  defining  their  frontier. 

It  is  remarkable,  indeed,  that  the  ambassadors,  while  they  have 
proved  themselves  so  forgetful  both  of  their  instructions  and  of 
the  nature  of  the  treaty,  with  the  execution  of  which  they  were 
now,  in  an  important  particular,  entrusted,  were  not  less  regard- 
less of  one  of  the  principles  which  they  had  themselves  laid  down 
for  their  guidance. 

*'  In  the  performance  of  this  duty,'  say  they,  *  the  representatives 
have  had  to  bear  in  mind — 1st,  That  the  Greek  population  is  so  inter- 
mingled with  the  Turkish,  in  all  parts  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  that  a 
frontier,  by  which  the  two  people*  might  be  entirely  separated,  does 

*  The  recurrence  of  this  vulgarism  is  offensive.  The  English  noun  peop/e  has,  for 
occasions  like  this,  a  distinct  plural  no  less  than  popuiyty  or  popo/Of  or  pe^c  ;  And 
*  the  two  people/  in  the  text  is  not  a  vhit  better  than  <  les  deux  canaille.*  Sir 
Stratford  Canning  and  Count  Capo  IVIstrias  misht  be  talked  of  (in  a  farce  or  s^b) 
as  two  eiever  jotopit  /  but  the  Greeks  and  the  Sngliih  are  M  yet,  in  the  language 
of  history  and  diplomacy,  two  different  pcop/«t. 
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not  exist ;  and*  that  H  is  consequently  impossible  far  iheoEi  to  oinry 
this  principle  into  effect  without  qualification.' — (P.  25.) 
On  this  it  may  be  observed  (as  has  been  already  iptimat^),  th^t 
the  principle  laid  down  for  them  might  have  been  carri^  UferoBy. 
into  effect,  if  die^  had  taken  a  moderate  extent  of  territory — the 
Morea  and  the  islands.  The  few  Turks  who  inhabited  those 
parts  might  have  been  required  to  leave  them,  under  an  tndeainity 
for  the  property  they  would  relinquish.  But  the  seooad  eriBoipley 
'  which/  by  their  own  account,  ^  they  had  to  bear  in  mind/  is  raoit 
deserving  of  our  attention  at  present. 

«  8d,  That  the  necessity  of  giving  to  Greece  a  hne  of  defence  cxm* 
formable  to  mihtary  principles^  depends  partly  upon  the  greater  or  less 
probability  which  there  may  be  of  the  new  order  of  things  hekng 
placed  under  the  safieguard  of  a  solemn  convention  vriih  the  Parte^  in 
conformity  with  the  principks  kdd  down  by  the  tfeaty  ofL&nd(m,^ 
And  yet,  having  resolved  '  to  bear  this  constantly  in  mind,  in  the 
performance  of  their  duty,*  they  no  sooner  set  to  work  than  they 
dismiss  it  in  ioto.  Every  one  of  the  frontiers  proposed  is  coosi*' 
dered  by  them  with  reference  to  *  defence  conformable  to  militaij 
principles ; '  and  they  make  no  conditional  recommendation,  ta 
their  own  principle  would  call  on  them  to  do,  saying,  *  such  is 
the  frontier  we  recommend,  if  there  is, — such  other,  if  Aeif%  is 
not — the  safeguard  of  a  solemn  convention  with  the  Porte.* 

In  truth,  however,  they  had  no  business  at  all  with  any  eonai- 
deration  of  th^  case  of  the  Porte  not  giving  *  the  safeguaid  ef 
entering  into  a  solemn  convention.'  They  admit  that  such  con- 
vention was  '  in  conformity  with  the  principles  laid  down  by  the 
treaty  of  London ; '  but  it  was  this  treaty,  and  this  treaty  enig,  te 
Ae  execution  of  which  they  were  limited  by  the  very  first  seateoee 
of  their  instructions ;  ^  His  Majesty  has  been  pleased  to  entnist 
to  your  Excellency,  in  conjunction  with  the  plenipotentiaries  of 
his  allies,  those  negotiations  which  are  still  neeeteary  fo  omny  imki 
execution  the  treaty  of  London,  of  the  6th  of  July,  1827.'— (A.  74.) 
They  were  bound,  therefore,  to  assume,  in  devising  the  fnmidef, 
that  the  accession  of  the  Porte  to  the  final  arrang^neilt  wouM  be 
obtained  ;  for  the  treaty  was  so  framed  as,  if  necessary,  to  compel 
such  accession.  Npt  only  so,  but  they  were  also  bound  to  bear'in 
mind  another  most  important  provision  of  the  treaty,  which  yet 
they  appear  to  have  altogether  lost  sight  of,  that  the  final  arrange- 
ment would  be  guaranteed  by  the  powere  who  were  parHee  to  Ae 
treaty.  Now  this  was  another  powerful  reason  against  *  the  ne- 
cessity of  giving  to  Greece  a  line  of  defence  conformable  to  mili- 
tary principles.* 

After  all,  this  fancy  for  a  military  frontier  was  one  of  very  reee«t 
growth  in  the  heads  of  these  ambassadors.     They  had  beld  coo* 
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v^fMtioiu  with  the  Rieis  £fiendi  on  diis  inatter^  and  had  endea-* 
voured  to  traDquilliie  him  and  his  master  by  assurances  of  the 
moderate  nature  of  their  views  in  respect  to  frontier ;  and  they 
had  succeeded^  if  not  in  tranqui]lising  the  Ottoman  emperor^  at 
least  in  convincing  him  that  the  allies  had  no  thoughts  of  asking 
for  any  part  of  continental  Greece,  except  the  neighbourhood  of 
Athens;  for  in  the  proclamation  of  the  hatti-schenff,  dated  20th 
December^  1827,  the  Porte  thus  summed  up  the  full  extent  of 
the  injury  he  had  to  complain  of  in  this  matter.  The  ministers 
of  the  three  powers, 

*  on  the  day  of  the  Sublime  Porte's  conference  with  them,  obstinately 
persisted  in  declaring  that  they  would  accept  of  nothing  short  of 
granting  to  the  Greeks  of  the  Morea  and  the  nei^fiibourhooa  of  Alheniy 
aa  well  as  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Greek  islands,  the  pnrileges  de* 
manded  for  them ;.  and  they  finally  declared  that  if  this  were  not  done 
they  would  all  three  depart/ — (A.  S14.) 

Whether  the  Porte  construed  their  language  accurately,  mi^  or 
may  not  be  disputed.  *  To  say  the  truth,  if  our  own  ambiissador's 
account  of  his  conference  with  the  Reis  Effendi  be  correct,  it  could 
not  have  been  easy,  nor  does  it  appear  to  have  been  intended  by 
the  speaker  that  it  should  be  easy,  to  collect  his  exact  meaning. 

*  In  slightly  touching  upon  the  question  of  frontiers,  and  others 
mentioned  in  the  treaty,  it  was  evident  that  the  Reis  Effendi  wished 
to  be  informed  of  the  extent  which  it  was  proposed  to  give  to 
them*  I  spoke  of  the  Morea,  of  Attica^  of  the  territory  laid  waste 
hy  the  war-^'-ofthe  country  bounded  by  the  classic  numniaim  of 
Greece — as  being  the  immediate  object  of  our  propositions/ 
(B.  fi03.)  Now  this  language  was  evidently  of  the  elastic  kind. 
It  might  be  compressed  into  the  Morea  and  Attica,  taking  the 
other  more  vague  expressions  as  descriptive  of  these  countries, — 
^  the  classic  mountains,'  being  Parnassus  and  Cithaeron — and  so 
tlie  Porte,  as  we  have  already  seen,  understood  it;  or  it  might  be 
stretched  to  a  very  wide  extent,  heaping  Pelion  on  Ossa,  and 
Olympus  on  botli.  But  we  are  quite  sure,  that  at  the  time  to 
which  we  are  alluding,  the  Morea  and  the  islands  would  have  satia* 
^ed  the  allies.  The  court  of  France  had  proposed  thai  very  timit: 
the  smallest  addition  to  it  would  have  been  hailed  as  gain.    '  Much 

*  In  the  long  protocol  of  the  conference,  to  which  the  proclamation  refers  (B.  209- 
220),  there  is  oenainly  no  specific  limitation  of  cotmtrj.    Tet  the  ambassadors  re* 

nad  th«  Porte^  tiro  days  afterwards,  to  declare  whether  it  would  grant  the  privikgef 
anded  to  '  the  Greek  population  of  the  coimtries  of  which  ihe^  had  a^rtatlp, 
rfipeaiedly  marked  out  the  iimita.*  (B.  220.)  ffTien  were  these  limits  marked  out  ? — 
BJid  what  were  they  P  Were  they  the  same  as  the  IVurkish  proclamation  asserts? — 
andf  if  they  were  no^  why  was  not  the  assertion  in  the  prpclamatioii  contradicted?, 
— if  they  were,  why  was  that  limitation  abandoned  ?  These  are  questions  which  the 
ambassadors  ough^  we  think,  to  have  furnished  the  means  of  answerinfi|.  They  hav^ 
boft  done  B0,  butha^  left  this  pari  of  the  ncffotisttiefi  in  the  thickest  danoMM. 
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wiU  be  accomplished^  says  Admiral  de  Rigny  in  a  passage  already 
cited,  ^  if  Attica  can  be  saved^  and  induded  within  the  temu  cfihe 
treaty.^  (B.  149.)  Unluckily,  indeed,  our  own  ambassador  had 
not  been  so  moderate.  '  In  fact/  says  one  of  the  despatches  of 
the  French  court,  in  justification  of  its  subsequent  more  extended 
views,  *  in  the  conferences  at  Constantinople,  Mr,  Stratford  Caa^ 
ninq  announced  that  the  Greek  territory  miffht  extend  from  the 
GuLfof  Volo  to  that  ofArta;  and  that  declaration  became  noto- 
rious in  the  Archipelago.'  (A.  218.)  So  that,  according  to  the 
French  court,  from  this  period  must  be  dated  *  the  far  greater 
expectations  which  the  Greeks  conceived,'  than  any  they  had  at 
first  ventured  to  form.  If  this  be  correct,  it  follows  that  a  Bri- 
tish ambassador  has  been  the  original,  and  a  principal  (we  do 
not  say  the  sole)  cause,  of  defeatmg  that  course  of  just  and  ho- 
nourable policy,  which  his  government  ought,  throughout,  to 
have  adopted,  and  which,  from  the  first  hour  of  the  present  mi- 
nistry's accession  to  office,  it  appears,  we  must  admit,  to  have  been 
anxiously  pursued.  We  are  aware  of  what  Diay  fairly  be  urged  in 
excuse  of  Sir  Stratford  Canning  ; — that,  at  the  time  when  be  is 
alleged  to  have  made  the  unfortunate  declaration  above  quoted,  he 
was  the  representative  of  a  government,  which  does  not  appear  to 
have  given  him  any  definite  instructions,  and  most  probably  had  not 
formed  any  definite  opinion  for  itself,  on  the  question  of  boundary. 
But,  without  any  wish  to  offend,  M'e  may  be  permitted  to  lament 
that  the  interests  of  England  in  this  negotiation  have  been  en- 
trusted to  a  gentleman  who,  however  able,  and  however  honour* 
able,  (and  we  doubt  not  he  is  both  able  and  honourable  in  a  high 
degree,)  seems  yet  to  have  been  disqualified  from  acting  with 
impartiality  by  predilection  for  the  cause  (and  'classic  moun- 
tains') of  Greece. 

Having  thus  expressed,  without  reserve,  the  opinion  whidi  the 
perusal  of  the  '  Protocol  of  the  conference  held  at  Poros  by  the 
representatives'  of  the. three  courts,  has  forced  upon  us,  we  should 
here  dismiss  this  part  of  our  subject,  had  not  another,  and  a  very 
important  particular  of  the  conduct  of  these  representatives  been 
incidentally  disclosed.  It  appears,  that  on  the  10th  of  September, 
1828,  the  Reis  Effendi,  in  answer  to  a  letter  of  the  ambassadors, 
containing  two  demands,  as  conditions  of  their  returning  to  Con- 
stantinople, and  renevnng  the  negotiations  there,  had  stated,  that 
*  one  of  them '  (that  is  to  say,  the  required  armistice)  *  exists  at 
present  by  the  force  even  of  things ;  and  that  the  other'  (that  is  to 
say,  the  mediation)  '  is  also  obtained  in  a  manner  understood.' 
(A.  260.)  Now,  coupling  the  conduct  of  the  Porte,  in  fiicilitating 
the  establishment  of  an  armistice  de  facto,  by  allowing  not  only 
Ibrahim,  but  alsp  ber  own  troops,  to  evacuate  the  Morea^  with 
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tkis  declaration^  that  the  mediation  is  also  obtained  in  a  manner 
understoodf — observing^  too^  that  the  Reis  Effendi  bad,  in  the  same 
letter^  intimated  the  reason  why  the  mediation  could  not  be  con- 
ceded in  express  terms — because  the  Greeks,  being  still  to  con- 
tinue vassals  of  Turkey,  that  power  could  not '  admit  nor  accept 
the  proposition,  that  the  formalities,  as  between  government  and 
government,  should  be  applied  to  this  affair ;'  *— considering^  we 
say,  all  this,  and  remembering  that  the  Turkish  minister  had  be- 
fore told  them,  that '  the  meanest  Mussulman  would  prefer  death 
to  the  ignominy  of  a  connection  with  the  Greeks,'  (B.  19O)— we 
cannot  but  be  surprised  that  the  ambassadors,  having  received  a 
paper  so  indicative,  as  this  must  have  appeared  to  be,  of  a  wish, 
on  the  part  of  the  Porte,  to  conciliate  the  allied  powers  in  any 
manner  which  could  be  made  consistent  with  its  known  prin- 
ciples, forbore  to  refer  the  paper  to  the  plenipotentiaries  at  Lon- 
don. Our  surprise  is  not  diminished  by  remembering,  that  the 
letter  to  which  this  was  an  answer  from  the  Reis  Effendi,  though 
sent  by  the  ambassadors  in  their  own  name,  was,  in  fact,  dictated 
by  the  conference  at  London,  (See  A.  77.)  It  might  have  seemed, 
therefore,  almost  a  matter  of  course  that  the  ambassadors  should 
submit  the  answer  to  the  consideration  of  the  plenipotentiaries, 
rather  than  reject  it  of  their  own  authority.  Lord  Aberdeen 
deemed  it  his  duty  to  record  the  regret  felt  by  his  government  on 
this  occasion,  and  to  deplore  the  loss  of  an  opportunity  which  had 
thus  presented  itself,  of  bringing  these  long  and  eventful  nego- 
tiations to  a  much  earlier,  and,  it  cannot  be  doubted,  a  much 
more  satisfactory  conclusion,  than  has  since  been  obtained.  The 
ambassadors  thought  tit  to  take  on  themselves  the  responsibility 
of  rejecting  the  overture  ;  to  them,  therefore,  and  to  them  only, 
belong  the  blame,  or  the  honour,  of  the  decision.  But  this  deter- 
mination of  theirs,  considering  the  time  when  it  was  taken, — the 
very  time  when  they  were  earnestly  employed  in  devising  a  fron- 
tier ^  which  would  best  suit  Greece,' — strengthens  our  apprehen- 
sion, that  the  oracle  Philippized — that  there  was  a  leaning  in  the 
conferences  of  Poros,  too  strong  to  be  overcome^  to  the  interests 
of  that  cause  which  had  '  excited  the  public  mind  in  Europe  ;'  in 
other  MH>rds,  had  in  its  favour  the  voice  of  every  talking  or  scrib- 
bling liberalist  of  the  day. 

To  return  to  the  negociations  at  London.  The  'definitive 
opinion  offered  upon  the  limits  of  Greece,'  by  the  representatives 
of  the  allied  powers,  to  M^hom  the  question  h^  been  referred, 
could  not  but  produce   a  most  serious  effect.     It  threw  back 

^  '  Communicatioiis  of  the  Ambasgadors  of  EDglaad  and  France  with  the  Reis 
Sffendi  and  the  B«on  de  Zuykiu'— P.  2. 
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the  British  plenipotentiary  from  the  vantage  jip^ouml  on  wfaidi  h« 
before  stood  ;  it  gave  to  the  feeliogs,  and  wishes,  and  expressed 
opinions^  of  the  plenipotentiaries  of  France  and  Russia,  the  weight 
of  the  unanimous  decision  of  the  ambassadors,  one  of  whom,  it 
could  not  be  forgotten,  was  the  representative  df  England.  Still, 
the  counsels  and  conduct  of  the  English  government  were  in 
strict  accordance  with  the  course  it  had  uniformly  pursued.  The 
memorandum  of  its  minister  re-asserted  the  jmnciples  for  which 
he  had  hitherto  contended  virith  success. 

*  The  suggestion/  he  said,  '  of  a  frontier  lor  the  €h*eek  state,  ex* 
tending  from  the  gulf  of  Yob  to  the  gulf  of  Arta,  appears  to  rest 
upon  grounds  foreign  to  the  true  considerations  which  ought  to  deeide 
this  question ;  and,  indeed,  can  only  be  aooounted  for  by  aforgetftthiest 
of  the  tnie  objects  of  the  treatu.  If  it  had  been  the  object  of  the  treaty 
to  construct  a  state  capable  of  balancing  the  Turkish  power  in  Europe, 
and  of  carrying  on  the  relations  of  peace  and  war  upon  a  footing  of 
equality  with  the  Porte,  the  frontier  proposed  might  have  been  de- 
sirable ;  or  it  might  even  have  been  stul  further  extended.  But,  vmless 
we  are  prepared  to  neglect  the  treaty  altogether^  such  a  principle  could 
never  be  adopted  by  the  allies.  The  supposed  necessity  of  an  enlarged 
territory,  and  extensive  resources,  in  order  to  secure  the  freedom  and 
tranquillity  of  Greece,  is  plainly  erroneous ;  and  all  the  military  rea- 
soning in  support  of  the  nrontier  recommended  is  wholly  inapplicable 
to  the  case  with  which  we  have  to  deal.  A  state  of  legitimate  and 
recognized  war  between  the  suzerain  and  the  vassal  is  not  poasiUe. 
The  Porte  itself  must  be  the  natural  protector  of  Greece  against 
foreign  hostility ;  and  against  Turkish  oppressoon  or  iigustice,  the  sup* 
port  of  the  allied  powers  will  suffice.' 

Such  was  the  triumphant  reasonkig  of  the  British  govemincnt. 
But  the  passions  and  interests  of  the  other  powers,  reinforced  6y 
theprotocd  of  Poros,  could  no  longer  be  subdued  by  reaaoniBg, 
however  powerful.  The  plenipotentiary  of  England,  therelbrei 
was  obliged  to  admit  the  proposed  frontier,  as  the  bans  of  pro- 
positions to  the  Porte ;  but  he  insisted  on  an  express  reservatioo 
being  made,  that  this  should  not  be  the  tdtimak^my  and  that  all 
the  objections  which  Turkey  might  urge  against  it  should  be  duly 
weighed  and  examined.  (A,  1^7.)  The  protocol  of  the  29d  of 
March,  1829,  was  framed  accordingly.  The  line  between  the 
gulfs  of  Arto  and  Vola  was  taken  for  a  frontier,  subjed  to  Ae 
objections  of  Turkey  ;  and  Turkey  was  sure  that  one  member  of 
the  alliance  would  support  her  objections  with  the  united  force  of 
reason,  magnanimity,  and  good  faith ;  as  well  as  with  a  joat  and 
warm  regard  for  the  interests  of  a  most  unfortunate  ally. 

The  same  protocol  contained  another  very  important  provision, 
which  manifestly  was  introduced  into  it  by  the  cabinet  of  Eng- 
land.    The  ambassadors  at  Coqstiyitinopl^  ^eiog  '  otiiFg^  to 
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reqmx^  of  the  Ottoman  Porte  the  mainteiiaiice  of  the  anniitioe^ 
whieh  the  Reis  Effendi,  inhia  letter  of  the  10th  of  September^  had 
declared  to  exist  defaeta,  on  the  part  of  the  Turks/  it  was  also 
resolved  '  equally  to  require  that  the  Greeks  should  immediately 
cease  hostilities  on  all  points,  and  that  the  provisional  government 
of  Greece  should  wididraw  wiAin  tiie  ]imU»  0/  ihe  territory 
guaranteed  by  the  Mianee^  (the  Morea  and  the  islai^ds)  '  the 
Ureek  troops  which  may  have  passed  that  frontier ;  it  being  un* 
derstood,  however,  that  this  last-rmentioned  step  should  not  pre«- 
judge  the  question  of  the  boundary  of  the  future  state  of  Greece.' 
(A.  ^65.)  This  provision  was  formally  announced  to  Count 
Capo  d'istriasy  president  of  the  provisional  government,  by  the 
ambassadors  at  Constantinople ;  and,  strange  as  it  may  appear, 
that  functionary  and  his  colleagues  thought  fit  to  declioe  complying 
with  the  demand.  They  grounded  their  refusal  on  divers  reasons, 
most  of  them  too  futile  to  be  noticed.  But  their  principal  plea 
is  one  of  such  incredible  hardihood,  that  it  must  not  be  silently 
passed  over.  *  Those  provinces '  (beyond  the  Isthmus),  <  as  weU 
as  those  of  the  Peloponnesus  and  of  the  islands,  contracted,  in  the 
days  of  trial  and  calamity,  the  solemn  engogemevU  never  ta  eeparate 
their  came.  Those  engagements  are  recorded  in  acts  invested 
with  a  two-fold  sanction, — the  sanction  of  the  national  congresses, 
and  the  still  more  inviolable  sanction  of  an  oath.'*  (A.  $97.)  Thus 
they  bad  the  confidence  to  put  forwards,  now  /br  ike  first  time^  a 
pretension,  the  effect  of  which  was  absolutely  to  tie  up  the  hands 
of  the  allies  in  the  most  important  particular  they  had  to  decide**^ 
the  question  of  the  limits  of  the  pew  state }  which  ^  limits,'  be  it 
remembered,  were  reaerved  by  the  trea^  of  London— the  treaty  to 
which  the  (Greeks  owe  their  very  eKistonoe— as  a  matter  to  be 
finally  settled  ^  in  a  negotiation  between  the  high  powers  and  the 
two  contending  parties.* 

-  So  impudent  a  plea  was  treated  as  it  deserved  by  the  Britiah 
government.  Orders  were  immediately  sent  out  to  our  naval 
commanders  in  the  Meditorranean,   *  not  to  acknowledge   any 

*  This  pekension,  i^  such  a  case,  saems  scarcely  to  deserve  a  serious  answer. 
Tei,  considering  the  readiness  shewn  in  too  many  quarters  to  insist  on  everything 
whkh  has  a  ahadow  of  plauaihitity  ibr  the  Qwm,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  worth  re> 
qiarl^ipfl) — Ut,  tbat  if  these  Greek  piovinces  h£^  boimd  themselves  indissolubly  one 
to  anomer,  it  was  their  duty  to  mention  this  to  the  allies  at  the  outset,  and  to  declare 
the  impossibiHty  of  receiving  their  aid,  unless  on  condition  of  preserving  this  union — a 
case,  lOT  whieh  the  treaty  had  pravided  in  these  tertoa  i  <  If  Chreeee  renounce  Uie  con* 
ditions  stipulated  in  their  favour  in  the  tret^,  t^ie  high  contracting  ^powers  wiU,  never- 
theless,  continue  to  prosecute  the  work  o/pacificaiiom  on  the  bases  agreed  upon  by  them  | 
and,  in  consequence,  authorize  their  plenipotentiaries  to  discuss  and  determine  the 
uhenor  mewmu  to  whidi  it  may  bofons  n»cefisaiy  to  rtsoft.'  find,  it  8«  happens 
that  theTuziui,too,  had  a  religious  scrupla  ii^  the  case  (see  B.  214, 215} ;  a  scruple^  in 
answer  to  whidi  it  was  thought  quite  enough  to  say,  that  necessity,  releases  the  pa^)f 
ftom  inch  an  ebligatieii.    la  this  i^aaon  valid  only  agamst  Tutks  ^ 
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blockade'  of  any  port  beyond  the  territory  guaranteed  by  the 
allies  ;  in  other  words,  to  ti  eat  as  pirates  those  who  should  enforce 
it.  To  a  remonstrance  of  the  French  minister,  on  the  adoption 
of  this  measure,  a  spirited  and  resolute  reply  was  returned  by  Lord 
Aberdeen  (C.  29) ;  a  reply  which  extorted  from  the  court  of 
France  itself,  a  reluctant '  acquiescence  in  the  reasoning  contained 
in  it.'  As,  however,  acquiescence  in  reasoning  was  the  only  mode 
in  which  that  court  thought  fit  to  testify  its  sentiments,  the  Bri- 
tish government  felt  it  to  be  its  duty  to  take  a  more  important 
step.  In  consequence,  its  plenipotentiary  '  submitted  to  the  con- 
ference '  (of  the  18th  of  August,  18£9)  ^  the  necessity  of  con- 
certing such  measures  as  may  be  necessary  to  enforce  a  am^pUamx 
with  vie  intentions  of  the  three  powers^  as'  signified  to  t/ie  president 
of  Greece,'  (A.  292.)  But  France  and  Russia  had  not  the  same 
'feeling  of  what  was  due  alike  to  the  dignity  of  the  alliance,  and 
to  the  claims  of  equal  justice.  They  took  this  proposition  ad 
referendum ;  and  before  their  determination  on  it  was  declared, 
the  adhesion  of  the  Porte  to  the  treaty  of  London,  and  to  the 
protocol  of  the  22d  of  March,  put  an  end  to  the  question. 

In  all  these  transactions,  we  see  with  pride  the  unifonn  fidelity 
to  engagements,  and  the  dignified  assertion  of  the  demands  c^ 
justice,  which  marked  the  language  and  the  conduct  of  the  British 
government. 

If,  at  length,  the  course  of  events,  and  the  necessities  which 
they  brought  in  their  train  ;  if  the  united  voices  of  the  other 
powers,  one  of  them,  it  may  be  feared,  too  much  influenced  by 
the  interests  of  a  selfish  ambition, — the  other  unequal  to  the 
generous  resolution  of  adhering  to  the  dictates  of  justice,  when 
opposed  to  the  popular  clamour  of  the  day  ;  above  all,  if  the  con- 
cessions (however  obtained)  of  the  Ottoman  Porte  itself,  made  it 
impossible  for  England  alone  to  carry  the  point  for  which  she 
had  so  earnestly  struggled,  and  to  confine  the  sacrifices  demanded 
of  the  Porte  within  the  limits  on  which  she  had  so  long  insisted ; 
it  yet  is  satisfactory  to  know,  that  history  will  record  these  con- 
tinued proofs  of  the  justice  of  our  councils.  It  is  still  more 
satisfactory  to  witness,  at  the  final  settlement  of  the  whole  ques- 
tion, the  triumph  of  the  same  spirit — emanating,  it  cannot  be 
doubted,  from  the  same  quarter — in  *  the  deference  shown  to  the 
desire  expressed  by  the  Porte,  to  obtain  a  reduction  of  die  fron- 
tiers fixed  by  the  protocol  of  the  22d  of  March/  Whatever  be 
the  effect  of  that  reduction  on  the  strength  or  weakness  of  the 
new  state,  unless  it  make  that  state  incapable  of  maintaining  the 
relations  contemplated  by  the  treaty,  (and  who  will  be  bdd 
enough  to  affirm  that  it; does?)  this  concession  to  the  wishes  and 
feelings  of  Turkey^or  rather  this  scanty  dbcharge  of  the  engage- 
ment 
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ment  contracted  in  the  protocol  itself,  to  '  examine  duly  the 
objections'  *  urged  by  her  against  the  projected  measure,  could 

not 

*  The  reasons  on  which  the  Porte  grounded  its  claims  to  the  consideration  of  the 
allies  are  so  powerful,  and  the  whole  paper  beais  so  forcibly  ou  our  general  arg^ument, 
that  we  think  it  right  to  give  it  to  our  readers,  preousing,  for  the  better  understanding 
of  it,  the  following  <  extract  of  a  letter  from  Sir  R.  Gordon  to  Lord  Aberdeen  :* — 

*  Cotutofttinop/e,  October  1, 1829. 

'The  Reis  Effendi  has  officially  delivered  to  Coimt  Guilleminot  and  myseU^  as 
plenipotentiaries  of  the  alliance,  the  note  of  which  I  have  the  honour  to  transmit  a 
copy  to  your  Lordship.  It  is  by  no  means  intended  to  retract  the  engagement 
entered  into  with  us  on  the  9th  ultimo,  to  abide  in  every  respect  by  the  decision  of  the 
conference  in  London  upon  the  question  at  issue.  On  the  contrary,  this  engagement 
is  positively  renewed  in  the  present  note. 

'  It  is  necessary  to  remark,  in  explanation  of  some  of  the  passages  of  this  note, 
that  the  Porte  has  always  avoided,  in  discussing  this  question,  to  call  it  the  "  Qretk 
question."  The  <' ilforeo/ question,**  or  the  **  Affairs  of  Aforra,**  are  the  expressions 
mvariably  used  by  the  Reis  Effendi,  which  creates  confusion  whenever  he  has  occasion 
to  allude  to  the  Morea  in  contradistinction  to  the  neighbouring  provinces.' 

Inclo9urt, 

*  If  the  Sublime  Porte  is  to  be  deprived  of  the  Negropont,  and  of  so  many  towns 
and  territories  situate  out  of  the  Morea,  it  will  not  omy  be  obliged  to  hold  itself  in  a 
defensive  attitude  against  its  foreign  enemies,  but  it  will  then  be  impossible  for  it  to 
maintain  the  regulations  of  the  empire,  or  to  preserve  tranquillity  and  security,  so  fiir 
as  regards  the  rayas  of  the  Greek  provinces  adjacent  to  the  Morea.  It  is  no  less 
evident  that,  in  consequence  of  the  dismemberment  of  so  much  territory,  its  public 
revenue  will  suffer  very  considerable  loss. 

'  Moreover,  in  the  event  of  the  Mussulmans  being  obliged  to  quit  their  country, 
and  the  places  of  their  abode,  the  motive  for  such  a  measure  could  not  be  compared 
with  those  which  have  rendered  a  similar  measure  necessary  in  the  Morea;  and, 
consequently,  it  is  beyond  a  doubt  that  subjects  of  dissension  and  heart-burnings  will 
arise  between  the  Mussulmans  and  the  Greeks,  and  that  there  will  be  an  end  to  all 
Tepose  and  security. 

'Finally,  if  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  powers,  our  friends,  have  traced  the 
delimitation  contained  in  the  last  protocol,  in  consequence  of  thinking,  that  if  the 
State  of  the  Morea  were  to  consist  only  of  that  peninsula  and  of  the  islands  called 
Cyclades,  its  weakness  would  incapacitate  it  from  defending  itself  against  the  Otto- 
man empire,— the  ministers  of  the  Sublime  Porte  are  extremely  surprised  how  these 
courts,  whidi  are  endued  with  wisdom  and  justice,  can,  in  the  execution  of  the  Treaty 
of  London,  so  far  depart  from  its  principal  object,  and  from  the  result  which  is 
expected  from  it.  Do  they  wish  by  theur  intervention  to  re-establish  safety  and 
trsnquillitv  in  the  Morea,  or  to  excite  the  inhabitants  to  war  and  revolt  ?  If,  as  it  is 
not  possible  to  doubt,  their  conduct  is  dictated  by  friendly  and  pacific  intentions, 
they  should  lay  it  down  as  a  rule,  when  they  make  propositions  in  favour  of  the 
mhiabitants  of  the  Morea,  never  to  speak  of  military  force,  nor  of  their  means  of 

attacking  or  of  defending  themselves  against  the  Sublime  Porte The 

greater  or  less  extent  which  may  be  given  to  the  Morea  and  its  dependencies  will 
not  affect  the  safety  of  the  inhabitants,  so  far  as  regards  the  Sublime  Porte.  Wit^ 
ness,  among  so  many,  many  Christians  under  the  dominion  of  his  imperial  majesty, 
the  republic  of  Ragusa,  formerly  under  that  dominion.  Small  as  it  was,  that  repub. 
lie  existed  under  the  beneficent  protectbn  of  the  Ottoman  government,  without  its 
administration  having  been  g^uaranteed  by  any  forei^  powers ;  and  assuredly  it  never 
desired  to  extend  its  limits  from  motives  of  security.  To  say — we  will  have  the 
limits  of  the  Morea  to  extend  from  the  g^  of  Zeitoun  to  that  of  Arta,  because  that 
delimitation  appears  the  best  adapted  to  the  defence  of  the  country,  would  be  the 
same  thing  as  saying — all  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago  must  be  united  with  the 
Cyclades,  because  the  latter  are  too  weak  to  defend  themselves. 

'  In  short,  the  deUmitation  of  the  Mores,  accocding  to  the  last  protocol,  is  not 
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not  hate  been  withbolden  without  stamping  a  deep  braild  of 
dishonour  on  the  whole  transactioni 

It  is  true  that  the  tenth  article  of  the  treaty  of  Adrianople 
bound  the  Porte  to  the  full  acceptance  of  the  treaty  of  London, 
and  even  of  the  protocol  of  the  22d  of  March^  by  which  the  line 
of  frontier  was,  as  has  been  seen,  provisionally  fixed  to  the  gulfs 
of  Yolo  and  Arta.  But  this  article  of  the  treaty  of  Adrianople, 
however  it  might  be  allowed  to  facilitate  the  attainment  of  the 
objects  of  the  alliance,  left  the  rights — and  not  only  the  rights, 
but  the  duties— of  the  allies  altogether  untouched.  To  construe 
it  otherwise  would  be  to  make  Russia  guilty  of  a  violation  of  her 
most  solemn  engagements  to  the  other  powers.  In  truth^  these 
powers  were  neither  blind  nor  indifferent  to  the  possibility  of  such 
a  construction ;  and,  therefore,  at  the  opening  of  the  very  first  con- 
ference, held  after  the  conclusion  of  that  treaty,  the  plenipoten^ 
tiaries  of  Great  Britain  and  France  demanded  to  know  from  the 
plenipotentiary  of  Russia  in  what  point  of  view  he  regarded  the 
article  in  question.  His  explanation  was  most  satisfactory, — 
'  that  the  tenth  article  of  the  treaty  does  not  invalidate  the  rights 
of  the  emperor's  allies,  nor  clog  their  delibet^tions^  nor  oppose 
any  obstacle  to  their  arrangements.'  (A.  307.)  It  was  after  diis 
explanation  that  the  conference  of  February  the  3d  proceeded  to 
a  decision  of  all  the  points  which  still  remained.  But  even  had 
it  been  otherwise,  had  the  treaty  of  Adrianople  been  recognized 
by  the  allies^  and  sufi*ered  to  afiiect  their  decision^  it  would  not 
have  been  less  their  duty  to  give  due  consideratioU,  and  to  allow 
due  weight,  to  all  the  objections  of  the  Porte  ;  for  such,  we  repeat, 
was  the  effect  of  an  express  provision  of  the  protocol  of  March 
the  22d,  to  which  the  Porte  bound  itself  to  adhere  in  sub- 
scribing to  that  treaty. 

We  have  now  brought  the  most  important  branch  of  our 
inquiry  to  a  close ;  and  we  heartily  congratulate  our  countrymen 
on  the  manner  in  which   the  national  honour   and  good    faith^ 

ntfceaaar^  to  the  eiecntion  of  the  Treaty  of  London }  it  ii,  perhapi,  even  ctfHUary 
to  the  spirit  and  object  of  that  treaty,  which,  according  to  the  dedaratioa  of  Uh 
ftUied  powers,  was  not  dietafted  hj  yiews  of  hostility  towsras  the  Sublime  P6rte.  The 
delimitation  now  proposed,  without  being  of  any  real  utilitv'  to  the  arrangements  ia 
view  respecting  the  Morea,  evidently  cannot  fail  to  cause  the  most  serious  lojiiry  te 
Um  Sublime  Porte. 

'  Wherefore,  the  Ottoman  ministrj,  conTinced  of  the  purity  of  the  principles,  of  Hat 
teundness  of  Uie  judgment,  and  of  the  wisdom  of  the  distingaished  ambaasadon^ 
and  baring  receiTod  numerous  proofs  of  the  sincere  and  friendly  sentiments  by  whidi 
they  are  animated,  requests  them  to  take  into  consideration  the  reBections  and  the 
obeerrations  which  the  Sublime  Porte  has  already  made  known  to  them  both  verbally 
and  in  writing,  and  which  it  hereby  renews.  It  desires  the  ambassadors  to  write  to 
Uieir  respective  courts,  as  weU  as  to  the  conference  of  London,  and  to  eommonicate 
to  them,  for  their  guidanoe,  its  obstrtatioBS  with  rc^gard  to  the  delimitslioa  in 
Hon.' 
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IB  negotifitiottB  of  no  ordinary  diflkulty  and  delicacy,  have  been 
sustained  by  the  present  ministers.  We  neither  are  their  ilat- 
terersy  nor  their  partisans ;  and  we  may  appeal  to  our  past  con- 
ducty  when  we  assert  that  we  should  as  freely  condemn  their 
measures  where  they  might  seem  to  us  worthy  of  blame,  as  we 
now  offer  our  humble  suffrage  of  commendation,  in  a  case  in 
which  we  think  they  have  largely  deserved  it.  If  we  are  right, 
their  claim  on  the  applause  of  the  country  is  not  lessened  by  the 
notorious  fact,  not  only  that  the  treaty  of  July  Mas  in  no  respect 
their  measure,  but  that  it  was  even  contrary  to  the  expressed 
judgment  of  the  illustrious  individual  who  is  at  their  head.  The 
JDuke  of  Wellington  declared,  in  his  place  in  parliament,  that  he 
disapproved  that  treaty,— ^a  treaty,  differing  from  the  protocol, 
which  had  been  negotiated  by  himself,  the  year  before,  at  St. 
Petersburgh,  in  every  part  of  it,  from  the  preamble  to  the  signa- 
ture. The  one  was  essentially  pacijk*  It  was  founded  on  the 
offer  of  mediation  from  Great  Britain  alone f  a  power  which  Turkey 
could  not  but  regard  with  entire  confidence,  as  her  best  friend 
and  most  faithful  ally.  It  proceeded  on  the  supposition  of  the 
voluntary  acceptance  of  that  office  by  Turkey — providing  for  the 
admission  of  Russia  into  the  negotiation  only  at  the  time,  and  in 
the  mode,  which  should  be  found  most  accordant  with  the  amicable 
nature  of  the  whole  proceeding.  In  the  event  of  a  refusal  of  tHe 
offer,  it  indicated  no  hostile,  no  '  ulterior'  views ;  but  stipulated 
merely  for  the  continued  readiness  of  Great  Britain  and  Russia  to 
*  avail  themselves  of  every  favourable  opportunity  to  exert  their 
influence  with  both  the  contending  parties  to  effect  a  reconcilia- 
tion.' Such  vras  the  protocol  of  St*  Petersburgh.  On  die  broad 
and  glaring  contrast  of  its  principles  and  its  provisions,  with  those 
of  the  treaty  of  London,  it  cannot  be  necessary  to  enlarge.  But  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  found,  on  his  return  to  office,  that  the  national 
faith  was  pledged  to  the  treaty ;  and  he  redeemed  the  pledge  by 
honourable  and  zealous  co-operation  with  his  majesty's  allies 
in  fulfilling  its  provisions.  In  truth,  the  historian  of  these  trans- 
actions will  be  bound  to  record,  that  by  no  other  of  the  high 
contracting  powers  was  either  the  spirit  of  the  treaty  so  faithfully 
obeyed,  or  its  letter  so  scrupulously  followed,  as  by  Great  Britain, 
at  a  time  when  her  councib  were  directed  by  a  statesman,  who 
had  felt  it  his  duty  to  his  country  and  to  Europe  to  resist,  as  long 
as  it  was  possible,  the  formation  of  the  treaty  itself — to  resist  it  as 
a  measure  fraught  with  immediate  dangers  to  the  tranquillity  of 
Europe,  and  as  a  precedent  which  might  hereafter  be  made  sub<> 
iForsive  of  one  of  the  most  sacred  principles  of  international  law. 

Something  must,  we  suppose,  be  said  concemiug  the  unsatisfied 

claims 
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.claims  of  the  Greeks ;  for,  much  as  has  been  conceded  to  them — 
far  more  than,  unaided,  they  will  be  able  to  maintain — still  larger 
pretensions  have  been  urged  for  them ;  and  these  preteasions 
have  obtained  an  easy  credence  from  that  ample  portion  of  the 
community,  which  is  at  all  times  ready  to  prove  its  liberality  bj 
believing  all  that  is  bad  of  sovereigns,  and  all  that  is  good  of  in- 
surgent subjects.  We  must,  therefore,  we  fear,  inquire  into  this 
matter  a  little  more  largely  than  we  would  wish. 

The  Greeks  had,  it  is  allowed  on  all  sides,  repeatedly  and 
earnestly  sought  the  mediation  of  the  allies.  On  this  head,  there- 
fore, they  have  no  ground  or  shadow  of  complaint :  they  cannot 
charge  the  allies  with  intermeddling  in  a  quarrel  which  did  not 
belong  to  them,  and  undertaking  to  adjust  rights  which  did  not 
lawfully  fall  within  their  cognizance.  This,  and  much  more  th^ 
this,  may,  we  apprehend,  be  said  (whatever  be  the  validity  of  the 
answer)  on  the  part  of  Turkey.  But  the  Greeks  called  in  thft 
umpire,  and  have  no  right  to  complain  of  his  acting  as  such. 

Still,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  this  consideration  does  not 
release  the  sovereigns  from  the  duties  either  necessarily  belonging 
to  the  character  in  which  they  acted,  or  imposed  on  them  by  re- 
strictions and  conditions  of  their  own  creating.  Let  us  see  how 
this  part  of  the  case  really  stands.  The  Greeks  and  their  partisans 
ilrge,  that,  by  the  Third  Article  of  the  Treaty  of  London,  the 
final  settlement  of  all  matters  in  question  was  reserved  to  '  a 
negotiation  between  the  high  powers  and  the  two  contendmg 
parties^ 

Here  let  us  pause  a  little.  Does  this  article  of  itself  give  the 
Greeks  an  absolute  right  to  a  voice  in  the  ultimate  determination 
of  the  points  in  diiference  between  them  and  the  Porte  ?  Cleariy 
not,  we  apprehend.  The  treaty,  and  every  article  in  it,  gave  no 
right  whatever  to  any  but  the  powers  who  were  parties  to  it.  It 
defined  the  objects  of  those  parties  in  the  enterprise  they  weie 
about  to  take  in  hand,  and  the  manner  in  which  ^ey  would  con* 
duct  and  conclude  it.  If,  in  the  course  of  their  operations,  they 
should  unanimously  deem  it  expedient  to  depart  from  any  or  aU 
of  the  provisions  of  the  treaty,  there  was  nothing,  and,  in  truth, 
could  be  nothing,  in  their  own  treaty  to  tie  up  their  own  hands.* 
But  though  there  was  nothing  in  the  treaty  itself  which  gave  a 
right  to  others,  might  not  such  right  accrue  from  the  acts  of  the 
allies  founded  on  that  treaty?  Might  not,  for  instance,  a  deaiaad 
made  on  the  Greeks,  in  virtue  of  the  treaty,  and  complied  with 

*  Thif,  of  course,  must  not  be  understood  to  recognise  the  right  of  oontivcting 
powers  to  deceive  other  parties  by  putting  articles  into  treaties  which  they  do  not 
intend  to  execute.  We  only  mean  to  say,  that  if  they  act  bondJUUf  they  have  a  ri^ 
to  depait  from;  the  treaty  of  Umit  own  making. 
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by  them,  give  them  a  right  to  all  the  benefits  stipulated  for  them 
in  the  same  act?  That,  we  conceive,  must  altogether  depend 
on  the  answer  to  a  previous  question — Was  the  compliance  of 
the  Greeks  with  the  demand  made  upon  them,  conditionate  on 
the  promise  of  fulfilment  of  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  in  their 
favour?  The  answer  to  this  question  depends  on  a  matter  of 
fact.  Let  us  look  to  the  evidence  of  that  fact.  The  first  con- 
ference of  the  plenipotentiaries  in  execution  of  the  treaty  autho- 
rized a  declaration  to  be  made  to  the  Greeks  in  the  name  of 
the  three  powers,  by  their  admirals  in  the  Levant.  (A.  184.)  It 
is  on  this  declaration,  and  on  it  alone,  that  the  claims  of  the 
Grreeks  must  be  founded.  Now  what  does  this  declaration  say  ? 
After  first  stating  the  request  of  the  Greeks,  '  that  the  allied 
powers  should  interpose  in  their  favour/  it  proceeds  to  announce 
that— 

*  the  courts  have  agreed,  by  a  formal  treaty,  to  offer  their  mediation 
to  the  Porte,  to  put  a  stop  in  the  first  place  to  the  course  of  hostilities, 
and  to  arrive  at  length  at  a  definitive  pacification,  by  settling  the  re- 
lations which  should  for  the  future  exist  between  that  power  and  the 
Greeks.'     *  In  order  to  facilitate  the  success  of  this  mediation,'  it  is 

*  proposed  to  the  Greek  provisional  government  to  suspend,  by  an 
armistice,  every  act  of  hostility  against  the  Sublime  Porte,'  and  '  its 
immediate  assent  to  this  proposition'  is  demanded. — (A.  188,  184.) 

In  all  this  there  is  no  inducement  held  out  to  the  Greeks  by 
the  promise  of  any  specific  stipulations, — nothing  beyond  the 
announcement  of  the  general  object  of  the  treaty.  The  Greek 
provisional  government  immediately — '  acknowledging  with  grati- 
tude, on  behalf  of  the  whole  nation,  the  benevolent  disposition  of 
the  three  great  powers' — accept  the  proposed  armistice  (B.  146); 
and  in  order  to  show  what  their  real  feelings  on  the  occasion 
were,  they,  at  the  same  time,  transmit  a  copy  of  a  proclamation 
already  issued  by  them  to  the  people,  which  proclamation  is 
worthy  of  remark  on  several  accounts:  first,  as  testifying  the 
absolute  necessity  to  the  Greeks  of  the  interposition  of  the  allies, 
whose  '  benevolent  intentions  and  compassion '  for  them  are  loudly 
set  forth ;  secondly,  as  recognizing  the  right  of  the  allies,  under 
the  circumstances,  to  interfere  in  the  infernal  concerns  of  Greece ; 
for  it  expresses  the  hope  and  conviction  of  the  provisional  govern- 
ment, '  that  the  powers  will  contribute  to  support  its  measures  in 
favour  of  internal  order^  against  the  enemies  to  the  tranquillity  of 
their  country ;'  thirdly,  and  chiefly,  as  admitting  the  principle  of 
the  treaty  itself, — an  admission,  in  truth,  which  the  Greeks  could 
not  withhold,  for  on  it  their  whole  case  depends,  but  which  is 
absolutely  decisive  of  the  point  in  question;  for  that  treaty  is 
founded  on  the  right  of  interference  on  the  part  of  foreign  powera» 

VOL.XLI1I.    NO.  LXXXVI,  2m  !» 
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in  cases  where  they  shftll  deem  interfereiKie  neomfory^  and  to  the 
eK^(  in  which  they  shall  deem  it  so»  No  paits  of  that  treaty — 
no  stipulations  in  it,  can  be  construed  sd  as  to  contradict  the 
principle  on  which  it  is  founded.  This  in  the  language  held  to 
the  Porte  in  the  very  communication  which  fixes  &e  fuH  extent 
of  the  sacrifices  demanded  of  it  :•— 

*  The  undefsigned,  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  note«  re* 
capitulated  the  views  hy  which  the  deliberations  of  the  courts  have 
never  ceased  to  be  governed.  The  resolutions  whidi  they  have  finally 
.  adopted  are  in  accordance  with  those  views.  It  pxmid  be  a  vain  A^ 
jectioH  to  urge  against  the  alHancef  that  it  had  sometitnes  altered  the 
course  which  had  previously  appeared  to  it  calculated  to  lead  to  the 
attainment  of  the  object  of  its  efforts.  It  was  necessary  to  adavt  its 
measures  to  circumstances.*  *  In  recognizinq  the  mission  which  the 
alliance  has  undertaken  for  the  pacijiccdion  of  Greece^  has  not  the  Sub* 
lime  Porte  sanctioned^  hy  anticipation^  all  the  resolutions  consequent 
iq>on  the  great  principles  proclaimed  by  the  courts  ?' — (A.  S25.) 
Now,  if  this  be  valid  reasoning  when  addressed  to  Turks,  does 
it  cease  to  be  so  when  spoken  to  Greeks  ?  If  it  justify  a  depar- 
ture from  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  so  as  to  make  Greece  a  free  and 
independent  state,  instead  of  being  a  tributary  vassal  to  the  Porte, 
es  professed  in  the  treaty,  does  it  not  also  justify  the  exclusion  oif 
the  Greeks  from  the  final  settlement  of  the  limits  of  the  new 
state?  Although,  therefore,  the  stipulations  in  favour  of  the 
right  of  the  Greeks  to  be  heard,  or  even  to  have  an  effectual 
negative,  in  the  decision  of  any  of  the  matters  concerned,  were 
much  stronger  and  much  plainer  than  those  of  the  third  article 
are  pretended  to  be,  still  they  must  yield  to  the  principle  itself  of 
the  treaty,  should  the  course  of  events,  or  any  other  cause,  make 
the  observance  of  them  incompatible  with  tne  higher  and  prior 
claims  of  that  principle. 

To  apply  these  remarks  to  the  pretensions  now  set  up  for  die 
Greeks.  It  is  said  that  the  allied  powers  have  exceeded  their 
right,  first,  in  deciding  on  the  form  of  government,  which  the 
Greeks  are  to  acknowledge.  In  answer  to  this,  it  is  sufficient  to 
say,  pot  only  that  the  whole  case  proceeds  on  the  principle  of  the 
powers  having  a  right  to  make  such  a  settlement  as  they  shaO 
judge  necessary  for  the  repose  of  Europe,  but  also,  that  the  Greek 
senate  itself  admits  the  valid  exercise  of  their  right  in  this  very 
particular.  After  speaking  of  the  government  which  the  Greeks 
had  previously  chosen  for  ^emselves,  it  proceeds  thus : — 

'  Considerations  of  high  policy  change,  at  present,  this  system  of 
administration  ;  and  Greece,  destined  to  be  governed  by  a  monarchy  is 
about  to  possess,  in  that  character,  his  Royal  Highness  Prince 
Leopold.'— (L.  63.) 

This  is  part  of  the  Very  paper  in  which  the  senate  urges  its 
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second  and  mab  ground  of  complaint^ — tho  exckition  of  the 
Greeks  from  the  final  disciwaion  and  decision  of  the  question  of 
bmmdary.  This,  it  is  insisted,  is  in  direct  contravention  of  the 
third  article  of  the  treaty,  which  says,  that-* 
*  ^  Hmiti  of  the  territory  on  the  Contintnt,  and  the  deeagnation  of 
the  islands  of  the  Archipelago  to  which  it  shsll  be  applicable^  shall  be 
settled  in  asubsequent  nyoHetion  between  the  high  powers  and  the  two 
contending  parties.* 

Now,  the  real  fmets  of  the  caee  are  these :  Ae  Greeks^  as  we 
have  already  seen,  were  consulted,  their  wishes  received,  their 
aiguments  weighed,  their  every  suggestion  attended  to,  by  a  most 
patient,  a  most  Ifovourable,  we  are  almost  justified  in  saying  a 
most  partial  auditory,  commissioned  for  Aat  very  purpose  by  the 
allied  powers,  and  sent  to  Greece  itself,  vrhere  they  continued 
thus  occupied  during  many  months,  and  whence  they  sent  a  report 
of  their  proceedings,  and  a  statement  of  their  opinion,  so  inordi- 
nately advantageous  to  the  Greeks,  and  injurious  to  the  Porte, 
that  shame  itself  extorted  irom  the  allies  a  slight  nu)dification  of 
it  in  the  final  settlement.  True,  there  was  no  '  negotiation 
between  the  high  powers  and  the  two  contending  parties,'  and 
why  ?  Because  the  Turks,  from  a  feeling  of  natural  and  honour* 
able  pride,  as  well  as  from  religious  scruples,  would  not  treat  with 
their  insurgent  subjects, — their  rayahs.  To  soothe  this  feeling, 
to  evince  some  tenderness  to  an  unoffending  power,  doomed  to 
sufler  so  much  hardship,  the  allies  consented  to  '  waive  the  esta- 
blishment of  direct  relations  between  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the 
Porte  and  those  of  Greece ;'  and,  in  lieu  of  it,  themselves  '  to 
receive  and  act  upon  the  ideas  and  desires  of  the  latter,  who 
would  thus  enjoy  the  faculty  of  being  consulted  and  heard^  which 
was  promised  to  them'  (and  all  that,  in  &ir  construction,  was 
promised  to  them)  '  by  the  treaty  of  July.'     (A.  ft57.) 

If  this  answer  be  not  deemed  sufficient,  it  is  enough  to  say  that 
it  had  become  necessary  for  the  very  purposes  of  the  treaty,  that  the 
allies  should  take  the  nnal  settlement  altogether  on  themselves,--^ 
resting  the  proof  of  diis  necessity  on  the  notoriety  of  the  facts  and 
events  which  had  created  it.  But  we  will  go  farther.  We  ap- 
peal to  the  common  sense  of  all  who  will  listen  to  that  homely 
guide,  and  ask  confidently,  whether  a  more  shameless  complaint 
was  ever  ui^ed  by  the  most  shameless  of  suitors,  than  this  which  is 
now  advanced  by  and  for  the  Greeks  ?  Let  us  first  consider  what 
to  them  is  the  result  of  the  interference  of  the  allies,  in  their  con- 
test with  their  lawful  monarch.  The  whole  of  the  Peloponnesus, 
with  its  adjacent  islands,  as  also  the  Cyclades,  the  island  Euboea, 
the  whole  of  Greece  Proper,  except  Acamania  and  part  of  ^tolia, 
ure  erected  into  an  independent  sovereignty,  «nder  rfe  guarantee  of 
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the  greatest  powers  of  Europe.  Now,  at  the  time  when  the  allies 
first  interposed,  could  (we  do  not  say  their  utmost  expectations,  but 
could)  their  wildest  dreams  extend  to  anything  like  such  a  result? 
In  one  main  pointy  it  is  absolutely  impossible ;  for  the  very  treaty 
which  may  have  set  .their  imaginations  afloat,  did  ako  strictly 
restrain  them  to  a  state  of  tributary  vassalage.  But,  in  respect  of 
territory f  what  may  have  been  their  fair  pretensions  ?  In  order  to 
answer  this  inquiry,  it  vnll  be  necessary  to  look  to  the  condition 
in  which  they  then  stood.  This  condition  was  peihaps  the  most 
forlorn,  the  most  abject,  the  most  hopeless,  that  history  records 
of  any  cause  which  was  not  utterly  extinguished.  The  time, 
when  the  allied  powers  thought  it  necessary  to  interpose,  was  in 
the  summer  of  1B27,  when  Athens,  the  last  possession,  and  the 
last  hope  of  the  Greeks,  beyond  the  Isthmus,  had  just  fallen,  and 
when,  before  its  walls,  the  last  army  they  could  raise,  led  by  our 
gallant  and  generous  countryman,  General  Church,  and  supported 
by  a  fleet  under  Lord  Cochrane,  on  whose  high  genius  and 
not  unjust  renown  they  reposed  the  most  confident  reliance, 
had  fallen  too— had  been  dispersed — annihilated.  In  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus, meanwhile,  hardly  a  fortress  remained  to  them.  Their 
government,  (if  they  can  be  said  to  have  had  a  goveniment,) 
conscious  of  its  insecurity,  had  transferred  its  seat  from  the  Con- 
tinent to  an  island ;  two  victorious  armies  of  the  Turks  were 
in  the  full  career  of  triumphant  activity ;  a  large  and  powerful 
fleet  from,  Egypt  was  about  to  sweep  the  seas  of  eveiy  bark 
which  should,  dare  to  carry  the  rebel  flag,  and,  bearing  a 
numerous,  well  appointed,  and  highly  disciplined  army,  to  ex> 
tend  to  the  islands  the  same  measure  of  vengeance  which  had 
been  dealt  out  to  the  insurgents  of  the  continent.  In  short,  the 
problem,  whether  the  Porte  could  indeed  subdue  the  insurrec- 
tion, seemed  about  to  be  solved  in  such  a  manner  as  should 
take  from  the  allies  their  only  pretence  for  interference,  wboi 
their  decree  went  forth.  They  commanded  the  Ottoman  emperor 
to  stop  short  in  what  he  confidently  proclaimed,  and  they  did  not 
deny,  to  be  the  legitimate  exercise  of  his  rights  as  a  prince,  in 
reclaiming  the  obedience  of  a  rebellious  people. 

In  truth,  it  is  very  questionable  whether  the  allies,  if  they  had 
been  acquainted  with  the  real  state  and  prospects  of  the  parties  at 
the  date  of  their  treaty,  would  have  felt  themselves  at  liberty  to 
proceed  with  it.  At  any  rate,  the  knowledge  of  these  facts,  had 
It  been  spread  through  Europe,  could  not  have  failed  to  excite 
the  most  lively  remonstrances  from  powers  not  less  interested  ia 
the  general  tranquillity,  and  in  the  maintenance  of  the  law  of 
nations,  than  England,  Russia,  or  France.  Luckily  for  the  Greeks 
this  was  not  the  case.    The  remoteness  of  the  scene  of  action 
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withheld  from  western  Europe  all  accurate  knowledge  of  the  over- 
whelming losses  they  had  recently  sustained^  and  the  still  more 
overwhelming  catastrophe  which  impended  from  Egypt,  till  the 
allies  had  already  taken  -  their  part,  and  committed  themselves 
before  the  world. 

That  this  is  not  an  exaggerated  picture  of  the  desperate  state 
of  the  fortunes  of  the  Greeks,  and  of  their  utter  inability  to  make 
head  against  the  Ottoman  power,  at  the  period  of  which  we  are 
speaking,  is  evident  from  what  actually  occurred.  We  have  the 
testimony,  indeed,  of  the  Russian  plenipotentiary,  who,  in  a  me- 
morial, read  at  the  conference  of  September  the  10th,  1827> 
speaks  largely  of 

*  the  saccesses,'  on  the  part  of  the  Turks,  which  have  signalised  the 
opening  of  the  present  campaign,  the  loss  which  the  Greeks  have 
experienced  of  one  of  their  bravest  commanders,  the  fall  of  Athens, 
and  the  new  enterprise  of  Ibrahim  Pacha  in  the  Peloponnesus — above 
all,  the  destitute  condition  of  the  Greeks^  in  regard  to  arma^  stares^  and 
numeyy  whereby  they  are  daily  exposed  to  the  chance  of  utter  destruction,* 
(A.  187.) 

Even  when  the  disastrous  battle  in  the  bay  of  NavarinO'  had  de- 
prived Ibrahim  of  his  fleet,  and,  with  it,  of  all  means  of  commu- 
nicatioii,  succour,  or  supply  by  sea — when  every  harbour  was 
sealed  against  him  by  the  victorious  squadrons  of  •  the  allies — he 
yet  was  able  to  overrun  the  Morea,  to  occupy  almost  every  for- 
tress, to  maintain  himself  in  all  his  military  positions,  and  to  brave 
the  utmost  efforts  of  the  Greeks^  who,  with  all  the  maritime  advan- 
tages from  which  he  was  utterly  shut  out,  were  yet  too  feeble  even 
to  disturb  his  troops  in  gathering  and  carrying  off  the  harvests. 
(See  A.  24£.)  In  the  following  year.  Capo  d'Istrias  himself,  who, 
as  the  faithful  officer  of  Russia,  had,  at  an  earlier  period,  reso- 
lutely opposed  the  introduction  of  French  troops  into  the  Morea, 
was  compelled  to  solicit  their  aid  ;  and,  more  than  this,  without 
waiting  for  their  arrival,  to  address  to  the  admirals  the  most  urgent 
entreaties  to  procure,  through  a  convention,  the  evacuation  of  the 
Morea  by  Ibrahim  and-  his  Egyptian  troops,  in  order,  as  he  ex- 
pressed it,  *  to  prevent  its  entire  devastation '  (C.  4.)  Even  this 
was  not  all.  When,  by  virtue  of  that  convention,  Ibrahim  and 
his  Egyptian  force  were  withdrawn,  the  Turkish  troops  alone  were 
able  to '  retain  the  fortresses  against  the  Greeks,  and  did  not,  in 
fact,  relinquish  them  till,  by  orders  from  Constantinople,  they 
withdrew,  as  has  been  already  stated,  before  the  army  of  France. 
In  the  meanwhile,  the  communications  with  Constantinople,  and 
the  supplies  from  thence,  (such  was  the  deplorable  weakness  of 
the  Greeks,)  continued  vvkhout  interruption. 
.  We  have  thus  seen  the  condition  of  the  Greeks  in  1827  and 
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18S8 — ^we  hate  seen  their  humble  suit  to  the  dlies  for  dieir  me* 
diction  in  their  ftvour  with  the  Turks-*-we  have  heard  fipom  their 
own  mouths  of  the  '  gratitude,'  which  they  then  acknowledged  to 
be  due  from  them  to  die  allies  for  their  '  benevokni  inientioM  and 
compassion  * — ^we  have  seen  how  much  value  they  then  ascribed  to 
the  '  decision  of  the  great  powers  to  put  an  end  to  their  war  by 
their  powerful  and  efficacious  intervention.'  In  short,  as  is  truly 
stated  in  the  instructions  to  the  residents  of  the  three  courts  ib 
Greece,  respecting  the  protocol  of  the  3d  of  February  (A.  314), 
we  have  seen  that '  Greets  owes  her  eoHstence  to  the  twx(mn  of  ewery 
JciTid  vJdoh  the  three  powers  have  Umshed  vpon  her^  Ikey  have 
effected  her  deliverance^  have  taken  her  under  their  immediate  jwt>- 
tection,  and  have  saved  her  from  irreirievable  ruin  ;'  and,  after  all 
this,  because  the  allies  do  not  include  in  the  limits  of  their  new 
state — ^in  other  words,  do  not  take  from  the  possessions  of  their 
lawful  masters,  more  than  nineteen-twtentieths  of  all  the  territory  in 
question,  they  affect  the  air  of  aggrieved  and  injured  parties,  borne 
down  by  the  iron  rule  of  oppressors,  whom  they  had  called  in  as 
friends.  Count  Capo  d'Istnas  gravely  speaks  of '  abandoning  tet* 
ritories  which  thev  had  conquered  at  the  price  of  ^kehr  bhodf 
(L.  45),  because  Acamania  and  part  of  ^tolia  are  not  assigned 
to  them.  Now,  what  is  the  plain  matter  of  fact  respecting  tiioee 
provinces  ? — ^That  the  allies  found  the  Greeks  actually  drives  fron 
them,  and  the  Tuiks  in  peaceful  possession  ;  that,  even  vridi  ail  the 
support  they  received  from  the  allies,  the  people  of  those  and  the 
other  provinces  of  continental  Greece  wa«,  according  to  the  tes* 
timony  of  Capo  d'Istrias  himself  (A.297), '  h\xt  jvaibeqinning  io  be 
restored  to  their  homes,*  in  the  month  of  Mav  of  last  year.  And  how 
did  they  then  recover  those  homes  ?  Ivas  it  ny  die  sword,  and  oA  the 
pric^  of  their  blood  f — So  far  from  it,  that  tibey  stayed  patiently  in 
the  Morea  till  the  Mussulman  troops,  who  occupied  the  fortresses 
of  Roumelia,  and  formed  their  garrisons, '  abandoned  by  then*  go* 
vemment  to  a  state  of  utter  destitution,'  in  consequence  CMf  the  mea* 
sures  of  the  allies,  '  and  deprived  of  resources  from  without  by  the 
blockade  of  their  coasts,*  effected  by  Ae  same  allies,  ^  had  tbeaii- 
selves  requested  to  return  home.'  So  much  for  *  territories  coo* 
quered  at  the  price  of  Greek  blood  !* 

There  really  is  a  power  of  face  in  this  worthy  president  vriiich 
sets  all  comparison  at  defiance,  and  would  not  deserve  to  be  treated 
gravely,  if  his  representations  had  not  gained  credit  in  quarters 
which  ought  to  teive  known  better.  The  same  authority  has  so 
far  beguiled  Prince  Leopold,  that  his  Royal  Highness  is  pleased 
to  'jmtest  against  the  Greeks  being  forced  into  any  arras^emenis 
considered  by  them  as  contrary  to  their  wishee,  and  destructive  of 
those  rights f  which,  as  the  president  justly  cJi)ServeS|  their  great 
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Bomjbmgtm^  them  a  right  to  miM  tipon.'  (Li«  £80  Why  U19 
Gfr^M  ehould  npt  be.  ^  K^rced  into  aa  arraogemeat/  necessfu'y  to 
the  repose  of  Europe,  as  well  as  their  late  masters,,  thoi^gb  it  \^ 
*  cofmdeped  by  them  contrary  to  their  vmhe$,'  is  a  question  n^re 
easily  asked  than  answered.     But  this  by  the  way. 

His  Royal  Highness  speaks  of  ^  rights  which  their  gr^at  siicri- 
fioes  gaye  them  a  right  to  insist  upon ;'  and  such  an  expression, 
issuing  from  so  high  a  quarter,  and  appearing  in  a  document  drawn 
up  with  no  ordinary  care>  and,  if  repprt  say  true,  by  no.  ordinary 
penman,  must  not  be  passed  altogether  without  notice.  These  rights^ 
then,  are  what  ? — ^A  right  to  the  territory  of  Acamania,  and  part  of 
^tolia.  The  sacrifices  what? — Simply  and  merely,  acceptance 
of  the  armistice.  This  is  the  only  demand  which  was  made  upon 
them ;  and  what*  to  a  people  circumstanced  as  the  Greeks  were 
in  the  summer  oJF  1827,  was  the  demand  of  an  armistice?  was  it 
not,  in  truth,  a  tendering  to  them  the  only  means  of  escape  from 
utter  ruin  ?  Rather,  was  it  not  a  boon  which  they  had  themkdves 
earnestly  besought  the  allies  to  obtain  for  them  ?  Strange  and 
incredible  as  it  may  now  appear  to  those  who  attend  only  to  the 
clamours  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  declamations  of  their  flriends, 
such  is  undoubtedly  the  truth.  We  have  evidence  of  it  in  the  pro- 
clamation of  the  Greek  government  itself,  when  it  announced 
the  armistice  :— 

^  By  tbe  first  article  of  the  treaty  of  the  6th  of  July,*  says  the  pro* 
clamation, '  the  powers  engage  to  insist  on  the  conclusion  of  an  armis- 
tice,  as  a  preliminary  step.  Tbe  Greeks  certainly  cannot  oppose 
what  ihey  ihemsehes  requested  in  the  Assembly  of  Epidaurus.' 
(B.  147.) 

Yet  this  was  the  one  solitary  sacrifice  they  were  required  to  make; 
and,  when  we  contemplate  the  imposing  superstructure  reared,  in 
the  name  of  Prince  Leopold,  on  this  slender  foundation,  the  mind 
of  the  sober  observer  is  lost  in  astonishment :  he  can  ascribe  so 
astounding  a  declaration  only  to  the  influence  of  those  honourable, 
but  delusive  feelings,  which  his  Royal  Highness  must  delight  to 
cherish  for  a  people  whose  future  fortunes  he  once  deigned  to 
consider  as  identified  witli  his  own.  The  truth  is,  Uiat  the 
Greeks,  instead  of  maJcino  sacrijicesy  positively  refused  to  make 
any,  even  in  respect  to  the  armistice.  In  April,  1829>  as  we 
have  already  seen,  the  allies,  having  resolved  to  require  the  Turks, 
both  by  sea  and  land,  to  maintam  the  armistice  which,  on  the 
10th  of  September  preceding,  the  Reis  Effendi  had  declared  to 
exist  de  factOy  demanded  that  the  Greeks  also  should  desist  from 
all  hostilities,  and  withdraw  their  troops  within  the  limits  of  the 
territory  which  the  allies  had  taken  under  their  provisional 
guarantee.     The  Greeks  having  now,  by  means  of  the  fleet  and 
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finny  of  the  allieSy  attained  a  posiHon  in  which  diey  thought  they 
could  pursue  hostilities  with  advantage^  declined  compliance  with 
this  demand.    (C.  25,) 

So  much  for  their  sacrifices ;  next  for  the  right  supposed  to 
accrue  from  them — the  right  to  Acamania  and  all  iEtolia  betng 
included  in  the  new  state.  Strenuously  as  it  is  now  asserted,  it 
was  not  so  much  as  thought  of,  when  the  armistice  was  acccjpted 
by  the  Greeks  :  so  far  from  it,  that  Admiral  de  Rigny  telb  the 
French  ambassador  at  Constantinople,  in  a  despatch  written  at 
the  time,  that  the  armistice  was  '  opposed  by  some  of  the  Rou- 
meliots/  (the  people  of  the  very  districts  in  question,)  *  both  in 
and  out  of  the  assemblies  ;'  mark  the  reason — '  they  think  that, 
because  their  prospect  of  being  included  within  the  boundaries  is  very 
uncertain^  they  have  lUtle  risk  to  run  by  opposition.*  Again — 
'  The  Roumeliots,  who  have  been  driven  hack  in  numbers  into  the 
Morea,  and  whom  an  armisHee  would  detain  there,  wish  to  return  to 
Roumelia — some  to  continue  that  species  of  warfare  which  is  their 
element ;  others  to  excite  those  provinces  again  to  insurrection,  hoping 
that  those  provinces  may,  on  that  account^  be  included  in  the  limits 
which  may  hereafter  beJLted.'  (B.  1 52.) 

So  great  reason  have  they  and  Prince  Leopold  now  to  complain 
of  their  being  excluded !  and  to  ground  that  complaint  on  the  sacri- 
fice they  made  by  accepting  the  armistice  1 — So  great  reason,  too, 
has  their  senate  to  ask,  *  Can  the  inhabitants  of  the  Greek  state, 
united  as  they  are  to  tbem  (the  people  of  Roumelia)  by  the  ties 
of  fraternity  and  by  solemn  oathsy  abandon  them  to  their  wretched- 
ness ?'(L.  65)  a  question,  to  which  Priqce  Leopold  has  been 
advised  to  give  the  follow  ing  answer : — '  These  people  will  never 
submit  again  to  the  Turkish  yoke  without  resistance;  and  the 
other  Greeks  will  not,  and  cannot,  abandon  them  to  their  fateJ 
(L.  38.)  .  ... 

But,  after  all,  the  special  pleaders  in  this  cause  may  still  choose 
to  rest  it  on  the  strict  construction  of  the  third  article  of  the  treaty, 
and  may  contend,  that  inasmuch  as  the  Greek  people  assented  to 
the  proposition  of  an  armistice,  they  thereby  entitled  themselves  to 
a  voice  in  the  final  settlement  of  the  limits  of  the  new  State.  It 
will  be  necessar}',  therefore,  to  look  a  little  more  closely  into  their 
conduct,  as  well  as  their  words,  in  relation  to  this  armistice.  The 
case  opens  a  little  inauspiciously  for  them  in  the  following  com- 
munication from  Admiral  de  Rigny — (B.  149): — 

'  Your  Excellenpy  will  doubtless  appreciate  our  motives,  in  advising 
the  Greeks  to  make  a  kind  of  declaration '  [on  accepting  the  armis- 
tice] ;  '  it  is  evident,  that  it  was  necessary  to  bind  their '  [the  Greek 
Government's]  *  inconstancy  and  fickleness  by  some  engagement,  and 
that  a  manifesto,  properly  worded,  would  accomplish  more  than  odc 
object  at  the  same  time.* 
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Of  the  necessity  of  finding  some  means  of  binding  their '  fickle- 
ness and  inconstancy/  in  other  words,  their  disregard  of  the  most 
sacred  engagements,  subsequent  events  afford  ample  proof, — and 
not  less,  of  the  invalidity  of  the  means  devised.  We  will  state 
eiactly  what  was  the  engagement  into  which  the  Greeks  had 
entered  with  the  allies,  and  on  account  of  which  they  claim  all 
the  benefit  of  the  strictest  construction  of  the  third  article  of  the 
treaty  of  London  in  their  favour. 

The  plenipotentiaries  of  the  high  contracting  parties,  in  execu- 
tion of  the  treaty,  addressed,  in  Ihninej  as  we  have  seen,  a  decla- 
ration to  the  Greek  Government,  which,  having  stated  that, 
in  compliance  with  the  earnest  request  of  the  Greeks,  Ae  allied 
powers  had  determined  '  to  offer  their  mediation  to  the  Otto- 
man Porte,'  thus  proceeds  : — *  In  order  to  facilitate  the  success 
of  this  mediation,  the  undersigned  have  been  ordered  to  pro- 
pose to  the  commission  of  the  Greek  provisional  government, 
to  suspend^  by  an  armisticey  every  act  of  hostility  against  the 
Sublime  Porte.' 

Now,  it  must  be  here  observed  (in  order  to  preclude  cavil), 
that  the  engagement  required  of  the  Greeks  was  not  made 
to  be  contingent  on  the  accession  of  the  Turks;  it  was  abso- 
lute and  unconditional.  Nor  was  there  anything  unfair  in  this ; 
for,  besides  that  the  allies  had  a  right  to  annex  to  their  com- 
pliance with  the  Greek  petition  whatever  condition  they  might 
think  fit,  they  undertook  to  establish  and  enforce  an  armistice 
de  facto  on  the  part  of  the  Turks  at  sea,  by  means  of  their 
fleet — an  undertaking,  of  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  how  well 
it  was  fulfilled.  The  Greek  government  returned  the  following 
answer : — *  Acknowledging  with  gratitude,  on  behalf  of  the  whole 
nation,  the  benevolent  disposition  of  the  three  great  powers,  we 
accept  the  proposed  armistice.'  This  answer  was  dated  on  the  2d 
of  September,  1827.  A  proclamation,  calling  on  the  Greek  nation 
to  observe  the  armistice,  had  been  published  by  the  government 
some  days  earlier.  On  the  1 1th,  an  assurance  was  given  to  the 
Porte,  on  the  authority  of  the  ambassadors,  that  the  effect  of  the 
de  facto  armistice  was  such,  that  the  allied  squadrons  would  equally 
prevent  both  parties  from  committing  hostilities  by  sea. — (See 
B.  142.)  On  the  18tli  of  the  same  month,  Sir  Frederic  Adam 
wrote  to  the  £nglish  Admiral,  informing  him, 

*  That  a  Greek  squadron^  under  the  command  of  Lord  Cochrane, 
having  on  board  a  strong  division  of  troops,  was  already  at  sea,  with 
the  design  of  making  an  attack  on  some  points  of  the  provinces  of 
Albania  to  the  north  of  the  Gulf  of  Prevesa.'  [Provinces,  by  the  way, 
into  which  the  insurrection  had  not  hitherto  spread.]  *The  land- 
forces  were  from  two  to  three  thousand  men,  under  General  Churchy 
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and  anoA^r  corps  tmder  General  Maori,  wbich  was  to  oaabark  frmn^  Ae 
Morea,  near  Ccpe  Papas '  [almost  under  the  eyes,  therefore,  of  Ibrahim 
at  Navarino]  ;  ^and  the  object  of  this  expedition  appeared  to  be  to 
raise  ihe  Greeks  in  the  provinces  of  Albania  I  -^B.  163.) 

Such  was — the  perfidy,  shall  we  say  ?  or — the  imbecility  of  die 
Greek  government  ?  Admiral  de  Rigny  authorizes  us  to  hope  die 
latter ;  for  thus  he  writes: — '  And  what  is  this  same  government? 
Nobody  obe^js  it.  The  generals-in-chief,  whom  it  has  appointed, 
almost  hold  it  in  derision.' — (B.  150.)  But,  be  the  fault  with 
the  government,  or  with  the  chiefs,  the  result  is  the  same.  They 
forfeited  any  privilege  to  which  faithfulness  to  their  engagements 
might  have  entitled  them.  Admiral  Codrington,  of  course,  p^ 
vented  the  success  of  a  proceeding  so  contrary  to  good  faith,  and 
to  the  honour  of  the  allies,  as  was  this  expedition.  But  diere  is 
much  reason  to  believe  that  it  produced  the  unhappy  catastrophe 
at  Navarino ;  for  Ibrahim's  alleged  breach  of  promise  not  to  leave 
that  harbour,  which  caused  the  hostile  movement  of  the  allied 
squadrons,  seems  to  have  been  provoked  by  his  hearing  of  Lord 
Cochrane's  force  in  the  bay  of  Lepanto,  find'  its  probable  desti- 
nation.*^  Indeed,  it  cannot  but  strike  every  fair  mind,  that  there 
was  much — ^very  much  of  hardship  in  Ibrahim's  case  ;  more  espe- 
cially considering  the  conduct  pursued  by  the  Greeks  after  their 
acceptance  of  the  armistice,  and  tolerated  by  the  allies.  Bat 
this  IS  a  matter  which  we  reserve  foir  more  detailed  consideration 
by-and-bye ;  at  present  we  pursue  our  examination  of  the  fidelity 
of  the  Greeks  in  observing  the  armistice. 

We  will  next  take  the  testimony  of  M.  de  Rigny,  who  thus 
concludes  the  very  letter,  in  which  he  gives  an  official  statement 
of  his  and  Admiral  Codrin^n's  success  in  obtaining  Ibrahim's 
promise  not  to  leave  Navarmo  :--^ 

'  One  work  remains,  even  more  difficult  than  that  which  we  have 
already  accomplished,  even  supposing  it  to  be  necessary  to  follow  up 
that  work  in  a  short  time  by  the  employment  of  force ;  it  is,  to  anni- 
hilate, if  possible,  that  piracy  which  has  become  so  inveterate  among 
the  Greeks,  It  will  not  be  heard  without  a  feeling  of  surprise,  that 
at  the  very  moment  when  the  squadrons  of  the  allied  powers  are  on 
the  point  of  engaging  in  a  contest  with  the  Turks  in  facour  of  the 
Greeks '  [Admiral  de  Rigny,  it  seems,  saw  matters  m  their  true 
colours,  and  did  not  always  embarrass  himself  by  affecting  to  reconcile 
the  conduct  of  the  allies  with  their  professions  of  neutrality^)  ^mer- 
chant vessels,  English  and  French^  are  carried  off  from  the  coasts  of 
S3rria  to  -^Ina '  [the  seat  cf  Gov&mment']y  •  seised  upon  and  pillaged, 

*  <  The  Turkish  fleet  had  put  to  sea  about  the  26th  of  September.  It  steend 
tinoardt  Lepanto^  and  it  is  couceived  that  Us  ol^tct  is  to  surprise  Jjord  Coohxute,  who 
was  supposed  to  be  at  Missoloughi.'— L<?//<T/rai»  Commander  HotAam,  of  the  PartAia, 
to  Captain  Cro/ton^  of  the  DrymL-^.  170;) 
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beeftiuef  under  the  v%1il  of  searcli  so  unfarhmilely  oetneed^di  th# 
Greek  {Urates,  caring  little  for  the  fate  of  their  oovintry,  have  no  other 
object  in  view  than  to  make  a  livelihood  by  piracy,  and  to  bear  away  to 
Hydra  their  plunder,  convert^  by  the  ^reoM  abuse  into  lawful  ptize,^ 
[These  latter  words  bring  home  the  abuse  to  the  public  authorities  of 
Grreece.]  *  It  would  be  shameful^  it  would  even  be  ridiculous^  to  suffer 
any  longer  the  existence  of  such  abuses  ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  act  with 
vigour,  and  adopt  decisive  measures.  I  know  of  none  others  than 
those  J  have  so  often  ^proposed  to  employ^ — (B,  168.) 

What  those  measures  were  has  been  already  intimated,  p.  504 ; 
and  bow  the  suggestion  of  them  was  followed  by  the  conference  at 
London.  But  Greece  was,  at  that  time,  not  the  only  country,  in 
which  ^  the  government'  was  an  object  of  ^  derision,'  Happily, 
the  admirals  did  not  always  wait  for  instructions  from  ambassadors 
and  plenipotentiaries,  but,  obeying  the  dictates  of  their  own  sound 
heads  and  honourable  hearts,  sometimes  acted  for  themselves.  In 
one  of  these  happy  moments,  thr^  dam  mily  after  the  battle  of 
Navarino, — having  heard  that  the  (jreeks,  in  spite  of  the  armistice 
to  which  they  had  so  solemnly  pledged  themselves ^  had  actually 
prepared  an  eoppedition  against  SciOf — they  were  not  satisfied  with 
a  warning  against  persbting  in  it,  given  by  the  captain  of  a  French 
frigate  to  the  Sciot  commission,  to  the  Greek  government,  and  to 
the  commander  of  the  intended  expedition.  Colonel  Fabvier — 
(B.  180),  but  they  also  determined  to  address  the  following  letter 
to  the  committee  of  the  legislative  assembly  of  Greece :— (We 
give  it  in  eMenso,  because  every  word  of  it  is  '  germane  to  the 
matter '  in  hand,  and  because  the  piquancy  of  its  style  is,  we  con* 
fess,  most  refreshing  to  our  palate>  after  the  dainty  dishes  of  diplo* 
matic  delicacies  vrith  which  we  have  been  so  largely  regaled.) 

*  Messieurs, — ^We  have  learned  with  liyely  indignation,  that,  while 
the  allied  squadrons  were  destroying  the  Ottoman  fleet,  which  refused 
compliance  with  the  armistice,  the  Greek  corsairs  did  not  cease  to 
infest  the  seas  ;  and  that  the  admiralty  court,  the  only  tribunal  recog* 
sized  by  Greek  law,  sought  excuses  for  justifying  their  excesses  under 
legal  forms.  Your  provisional  government  appears  to  think  that  the 
chiefs  of  the  allied  squadrons  do  not  agree  on  the  measures  requisite 
to  put  down  such  illegal  pillage.  It  deceives  itself :  we  will  not  suffer 
these  piracies  to  continue  under  any  pretext.  We  will  not  suffer  the 
Greeks  to  make  any  expedition  or  bk)ckade  vrithout  the  limits  of 
Lepanto  and  Volo,  comprising  Salamis,  Egina,  Hydra,  and  Spezzia. 
We  will  not  suffer  the  Greeks  to  carry  insurrection  either  into  Sdo  or 
Albania,  thereby  exposing  their  pc^Hilatbns  to  the  frightful  reprisals 
of  the  Turks.  We  regard  as  void  all  letters  of  marque  given  to 
corsairs,  found  without  the  limits  above-mentioned :  the  allied  ships- 
of*war  will  have  orders  to  arrest  them.  There  is  no  longer  remaining 
a  pretext ;  the  maritime  armistice  exists  op.  the  side  of  t)ie  Turks, 
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since  their  fleet  exists  no  longer.  Take: care  of  yonrs,  which,~8lioiiid 
occasion  demand  it,  we  will  serve  in  like  manner,  in  order  to  stop  a 
pillage,  which  must  eventually  finish  by  placing  you  beyond  the  law 
of  nations.  Your  provincial  government  being  actually  deprived  of 
all  force,  it  is  to  the  legislative  body  that  we  address  these  last  irrevo- 
cable resolutions.  With  regard  to  the  tribunal  of  prizes  which  has 
been  instituted,  we  declare  it  incompetent  to  adjudge  any  of  oar 
vessels  without  our  participation.' 

Mortifying  it  is  to  find^  that  even  this  plain  and  manly  assertion 
of  the  dignity  of  their  sovereigns,  and  of  the  demands  of  justice, 
was  made  meffectual  by  the  weakness  of  our  diplomacy.  A 
month  before,  the  French  ambassador  at  Constantinople  (would 
that  we  could  say  the  English  /)  having  proposed  to  take  steps 
necessary  to  enforce  the  armistice  on  Uie  part  of  the  Greeks,  his 
brethren,  the  ambassadors  of  Russia  and  England,  did  not  concur 
in  his  views — (see  3«  170,  171);  and  Ae  protocol,  containing 
their  decision,  arrived  most  inopportunely,  just  in  time  to  paralyze 
the  proceedings  of  the  admirals.  The  following  account  is  givea 
of  this  matter  by  the  French  ambassador  to  bis  court,  in  a  letter 
dated  11th  of  November,  1827  : — 

*  The  Greeks,  with  Colonel  Fabvier,  landed  at  Scio  on  the  27th  of 
October.  The  Turks  retreated  to  the  citadel,  from  whence  tbey  are 
reported  to  have  since  made  several  successftil  salUes.  The  admirals 
had  written^  on  the  24(A,  a  strong  letter  to  the  legislative  body  ofEgina, 
to  prevent  this  expeditiony  as  well  as  to  announce  their  determination 
to  eradicate  piracy.  But  since  the,  perhaps  unseasonable,  departure 
of  his  two  colleagues  for  Malta,  and  at  the  moment  that  he  was  about 
to  cause  the  expedition  directed  against  Scio  to  return^  Admiral  de 
Rigny  received  our  protocol  of  the  17^,  which  made  him  judge  it  neces* 
sary  not  to  act  without  a  fresh  reference  to  the  conference  on  the 
subject  lam  in  hopes  of  being  able  to  inform  him  to-morrow,  Aat 
we  do  not  intend  to  prevent  the  execution  of  arrangements  which  the 
admirals  have  considered  indispensable  to  secure  the  execution  of  the 
^  treaty  on  this  point.' — (A.  192.) 

Whatever  may  have  been  his  excellency's  hopes,  there  is  no 
evidence  of  their  having  been  realized  ;  for,  *  to-morrow's  '  pro- 
tocol (B.  194,)  says  not  a  word  on  the  matter.  Meanwhile, 
another  expedition  had  actually  sailed  against  Negropont,  under 
the  command  of  Grigiotti. — (B.  180.)  We  will  not  pursue  die 
detail.  Be  it  sufficient  to  say,  that  the  system  of  piracy,  as  ex- 
plained above,  if  not  with  the  declared  approbation,  at  least  with 
the  connivance  and  tacit  encouragement  of  the  Greek  authorities, 
continued  through  the  whole  time  of  the  negotiations. 

We  have  thus  considered  the  real  nature  of  the  right  of  the 
Greeks  to  complain  of  the  non-fulfilment  of  the  letter  of  the  third 
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article  of  the  treaty  in  their  favour ;  and  we  will  not  insiUt  our 
readers  by  diinking  any  further  remarks  upon  it  necessary.  But 
it  is  right  that  we  should  add  to  all  that  has  preceded,  the  account 
incidentally  given  of  the  character  of  the  Greeks  in  the  papers 
before  us.  This  will  assist  those  who  need  any  further  assistance 
in  making  up  their  minds  on  the  merits  of  this  case,  as  far  as  the 
Greeks  are  concerned.  Prince  Leopold  calls  them  *  a  passionate 
and  ignorant  people/  and  this,  we  apprehend,  is  the  most  favour- 
able representation  that  can  be  made  of  them.  It  certainly  is  the 
most  favourable  which  can  be  elicited  from  the  papers  before  us. 
Count  Bulgari  tells  us  of  something  besides  ignorance, — 

*  Greece  does  not  contain,  in  general,  among  the  most  influential 
class,  either  the  virtues  or  the  knowledge,  upon  which  well  organized 
political  societies  generally  depend.  ...  As  long  as  liberal  in- 
stitutions are  neither  consecrated  by  the  moral  habits  of  the  people, 
nor  by  time,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  three  allied  courts  would 
destroy  with  one  hand  the  work  which  they  would  have  founded  with 
the  other,  if  they  should  consent  to  establish  in  Greece  an  order  of 
things,  the  danger  and  absurdity  <^  which  are  sufficiently  demon- 
strated by  seven  years  of  anarchy,  by  ike  immorality  and  the  ignorance 
of  the  more  infiueniial  cUus^  and  of  the  higher  orders  of  this  country,* — 
(A,  878,  280.) 

Admiral  de  Rigny  goes  a  little  more  into  particulars' : — 

*  There  exists  in  the  interests,  the  opinions,  and  different  situations 
of  the  Greeks,  such  a  variety  of  jealousies  and  rivalries^  that  one  is 
often  lost  in  the  labyrinth  of  their  pretensions  and  bad  faith ' — (B.  150.) 

*  I  do  not  think  it  possible  that  you  can  have  an  exact  idea  of  what 
these  people  are.  One  must  serve  them  in  spite  of  themselves.  It  is 
necessary,  too,  I  repeat,  to  leave  to  some  of  them^  whose  life  depends 
on  warfare^  some  comer  to  carry  it  on^  without  bad  consequences,  and 
wiOtout  obliging  us  to  go  to  set  matters  to  rights.  On  other  occasions 
lines  of  neutrality  have  been  drawn.  I  think  that,  in  this  case,  some 
such  neutral  ground  must  be  left,  where  they  may  come  into  collision 
with  the  Turks  as  they  please.*  [The  allies  seem  to  have  acted  on  the 
spirit  of  this  advice,  m  their  arrangement  respecting  Acarnania.] 

*  I  shall  not  be  surprised,  if  you  do  not  find  this  very  clear ;  but  do 
you  think  it  possible  to  change  with  the  stroke  of  a  pen  a  state  of 
things  which  has  existed  on  certain  frontiers  for  300  years  ?' — (149.) 

<  We  can  only  judge  of  the  effect  of  the  treaty  upon  them,  as  it 
relates  to  individuals ;  the  mass  of  the  population  will  undoubtedly 
feel  its  value,  but  the  majority  of  those  individuals  who  flU  different 
situations,  more  or  less  promment,  and  who,  whether  in  or  out  of 
office,  are  always  intriguing,  only  search  in  the  treaty  for  what  affects 
them  personally.  ...  I  think  that  the  ?nass  of  ike  popidation^  if 
they  could  be  consulted  by  some  other  intervention  than  that  of  the 
Greek  chiefs  themselves,  would  gladly  accept  any  arrangement  what' 
ever.  Ask  the  unhappy  inhabitants  of  the  Morea — ^harassed,  de- 
spoiled, 
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spoiled^  and  plandered  ftltemalely  by  the  Ttiria,  and  by  the  Pri- 
mates !.  Aik  the  islands  of  the  ArckipelagOi'-^in  epery  one  of  which  a 
bcmd  of  land  and  tea  pirates  gives  (to  krw/  SzaBiine  what  is  paniiig 
at  S^rra,  at  Naxos,  at  Porosy  at  Milo,  where  bands  of  Can&>t8>  of 
CaxiotSy  of  Sphactiott,  come  and  eBtablish  themselyea  aa  nilera,  and 
leave  nothing  to  the  inhabitants,  sometimes  not  even  the  liberty  of 
complaining.  But,  at  the  same  time  that  the  greater  part  of  the  popu* 
jation  of  the  continent,  and  of  the  islands,  suffer  nx)m  this  state  of 
things,  it  must  be  remarked  that  these  calamities  are  inflicted  on  the 
Morea  by  the  primates  and  chiefs.  ...  At  Hydra  the  effects 
are  the  same,  though  from  different  causes.  There,  the  populace 
lord  it  over  the  primates ;  captains  without  ships,  sailors  without  pay, 
and  the  host  of  shopkeepers  who  traffic  in  tiie  daily  piradea,  are 
Uiere  ^e  governors.  .  •  •  There,  as  at  Spezzia,  I  should  tiiink 
the  primates  well  disposed  to  welcome  any  order  of  things  whidi 
would  render  the  population  less  turbulent,  and  which  would  re* 
establish  their  authority;  but  there  also^  the  ties  of  clanship  and 
patronage^  which,  before  the  insurrection,  formed  the  only  political 
bond,  being  broken,  and  the  taste  for  firacy  and  its  practice  having 
increased  bg  impunity  said  the  concemons  granted  to  privateers,  I 
am  by  no  means  certain  thai  the  re-estabhshment  of  any  order  of 
things  would  be  agreeable  to  a  population  iHiich  would  find  it  difficult 
to  conform  to  the  usages  of  a  regular  maritime  system.*— (151.)  •  . 
Their  habits  and  their  tastes  lean  more  to  the  present  state  of  things,' 
{a  state  of  anarchy  and  nredatory  warfare]  *  because,  as  well  in  their 
own  country,  [Roumelia,J  as  in  the  Morea,  it  is  by  tlds  very  state  of 
things,  that  they  live.' 

Such  are  the  amiable  race  who  have  excited  the  sensibilities  of 
all  our  liberals,  in  and  out  of  Parliament — whose  cause  had  well 
nigh  kindled  a  general  conflagration  throughout  Europe,  and  has 
actually  involved  this  country  in  entanglements  of  the  most  vexa* 
tious  kind.  This  reminds  us,  that  there  is  yet  one  class  of  these 
parliamentary  papers  about  which  something  must  be  said  : — we 
mean  those  which  relate  to  Prince  Leopold.  Here,  however,  we 
shall  be  very  brief.  His  Royal  Highness  has  strong  claims  on 
the  forbearance  of  Englishmen ;   and  even  if  we  were  inclined  to 

1'udge  him  severely,  (which  we  are  not,)  Vt^e  should  yet  think  that 
le  must  have  been  sufficiently  punished  by  seeing  his  own  letten 
(particularly  those  of  Feb.  1 1  and  March  7,  1830),  laid  before  the 
world.  One  thing  is  quite  clear — he  has  had  an  escape ;  and,  not 
less,  the  people  consigned  to  his  rule.  Perhaps,  indeed,  the  least 
judicious  step  taken  by  our  government  in  all  these  transactions, 
was  the  selection,  or  the  acceptance,  of  the  intended  sovereign  of 
Greece.  Considering  the  state  of  that  country,  past,  present,  and 
to  come — its  means  and  its  necessities — the  tastes  and  the  habits, 
the  vices  and  the  virtues  (whatever  they  be)  of  its  people — ^it 
■surely  was  not  to  one  of  the  royal  or  princely  houses  of  Western 
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Europe^  diat  recourse  should  have  been  had  for  topplyiof  Aem 
Vfiih  a  chief.  Napoleon  ordered  these  thiegs  bettor  t  he  would 
have  sent  some  '  soldai  Aettrew'-'— a  Nej  ar  an  Augereau-^one 
who  had  been  the  artificer  (rf  his  own  fortunes-— one  who  enjojed 
hunting  the  game,  as  well  as  eating  it— one^  in  shorty  to  whom 
the  unceasing  activity,  the  excitements  of  every  kind,  Ae  hard- 
shipsy  and  even  the  dangers,  of  the  Greek  throne,  would  have  been 
among  its  attractions.  But  the  illustrious  personage  who  was 
chosen,  could  not,  by  possibility,  have  endured  the  multiplied 
annoyances  of  his  troublesome  elevation  for  six  months,  even  if 
he  had  not  discovered  the  utter  inaptitude  of  himself  for  the  sta* 
tion,  and  the  station  for  him,  in  time  to  abandon  it  beforehand^ 
with  only  a  moderate  diminution  of  his  princely  character. 

We  can^  indeed,  easily  conceive  that  the  singular  concurrence 
of  circumstances  which  combine  to  make  his  position  in  this 
country  one  of  almost  overpowering  ennui,  would  also  make  him 
fiemcy  himself  ready  to  exchange  it  for  any  prospect — ^^Iiile  that 
prospect  was  distant — of  manly  enterprise  and  generous  adventure. 
The  very  estimable  qualities  which  distinguish  him  must  contribute 
to  make  him  weary  of  the  at  once  cloying  and  unsatisfying  advan- 
tages of  his  present  station.  He  is  neither  rake  nor  gamester ;  he 
has  too  much  virtue  for  vicious  occupations — too  much  understand- 
ing for  very  frivolous  ones ;  but  (it  would  be  disparagement  of  few 
men  to  add)  apparently  not  quite  virtue  nor  understanding  enough 
for  great  and  exalted  action.  In  truth,  neither  nature  nor  art  seems 
to  have  formed  bis  Royal  Highness  for  a  Paladin.  He  is  respect- 
able— ^highly  respectable ;  but  there  seems  to  be  nothing  romantic, 
much  less  heroic,  in  his  composition.  Although,  therefore,  he  may 
have  gratified  his  imagination,  as  well  as  soothed  a  very  naturd 
self-complacency,  by  contemplating  the  coming  crown,  yet,,  when 
the  crown  was  actually  come,  and  turned  out,  after  all,  not  what 
a  crown  should  be — a  congeries  of  costliest  gems,  set  on  a  well- 
wadded  bonnet  of  velvet — but  a  plain  hard  circlet  of  biting  steel ; 
iwheu  such  a  crown  as  this  was  come,  and  it  wbs  time  for  its  wearer 
to  go,  it  was  quite  another  affair.  In  truth,  we  cannot  help  pic- 
turing to  ourselves  the  sovereign  elect  of  Greece,  ruminatmg  on 
the  arrangements  of  his  future  court — balancing  the  rival  preten- 
3ions  of  blue,  and  scarlet,  and  green,  for  the  uniform  of  his  guards, 
or  devising  some  amiable  project  for  the  improvement  of  his  sub- 
jects, and  the  fair  reputation  of  himself,  in  one  of  the  saloons  of 
Marlborough  House,  or  amidst  the  groves  and  lawns  of  Claremont. 
His  reverie  is  interrupted  by  the  announcement  of  despatches  from 
his  new  sovereignty ;  he  breaks  the  seal  with  as  much  eagerness  and 
alacrity  as  even  a  sedate  and  well-regulated  mind  may  allow  itself 
^to  feel  at  the  sight  of  such  a  communication*— when,  traced  by  the 
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weli-knowD  hand  of  Count  Capo  d'lstrias,  bis  tye  glances  over  the 
folbwing  appalling  paragraph. 

'  I  beg  permission  once  more  to  express  to  your  Royal  Highness 
the  hopes  which  I  entertain,  that  it  may  be  your  determination  to  come 
to  Greece  as  soon  as  possible/ ....  *  Prom  the  moment  of  your  High- 
ness's  accepting  the  immense  tcLsk  of  fidfilling  the  destinies  of  Greece^ 
the  means  of  commencing  this  great  work  under  happy  ausp4ces  are 
only  to  be  found  in  your  own  hands.  You  cannot,  mon  Prince*  in- 
trust it  to  other  hands  without  weakening  their  power,  and  rendering 
it  ineffective :  moreover,  the  establishment  of  the  boundaries  cannot 
fail  to  subject  Greece  to  a  serious  crisis.  Why  should  not  your  Royal 
Highness  seize  this  first  opportunity  to  give  her  an  earnest  of  the 
paternal  feeling  with  which  you  are  animated  in  her  behalf,  and  of  the 
sacrifices  which  your  Royal  Highness  is  resolved  to  make  for  her  wd- 
fare  ?  If  I  have  made  any  progress  in  the  good  opinion  of  this  people, 
if  they  continue  to  give  me  proofs  of  their  sincere  and  unlimited  con- 
fidence, it  is  because  they  see  me  constantly  sharing  in  person  their 
miseries  and  their  sufferings^  with  the  sole  object  of  alleviating  theoL 
It  is  during  the  bivouacy  it  is  under  the  loretched  shelter  of  a  kut — no 
matter  what  the  inclemency  of  the  seasons,  what  my  age  and  my  infir- 
mities— that  the  people  and  the  soldiery  have  often  discoursed  with 
me  upon  their  interests,  that  they  have  learnt  to  know  me,  and  that  I 
have  been  able  to  inspire  them  with  a  feeling  of  what  they  owe  to 
themselves,  to  their  government,  and  to  the  civilized  world.  I  win 
venture  to  tell  you,  mon  Prince,  that  it  is  by  this  first  test  that  the 
Greeks  will  judge  you.  If  you  present  yourself  to  them  as  a  great 
personage,  unable  to  endure  their  poverty  and  their  privations,  instead 
of  inspiring  them  with  respect  for  you,  you  will  voluntarily  deprive 
yourself  of  the  surest  means  of  making  an  useful  impression  on  their 
minds. 

^  The  opportunity  of  making  this  first  sacrifice  is  presented  to  yoo. 
Come,  then,  and  assist  in  person  at  the  difficult  and  painful  operation 
of  establishing  the  boundaries,  and  do  not  allow  others  to  u^ertake 
them  in  your  place.' — (L.  50.) 

The  effect  on  his  Royal  Highness  was  galvanic — the  concluaon 
inevitable.  A  despatch  was  instantly  sent  to  the  Foreign  Office, 
declining  the  perilous  honours  of  a  revolutionary  sceptre,  and  de* 
voting  the  remainder  of  his  days  to  the  more  congenial  duties  of 
an  exemplary  brother. 

The  throne  which  his  Royal  Highness  has  repudiated  is,  it  is  said, 
destined  to  a  prince  of  the  royal  house  of  Wirtemburgh.  What 
may  be  the  qualifications  of  the  new  sovereign  for  the  station  to 
which  he  has  been  raised,  is  a  matter  to  us  of  very  small  interest. 
We  only  wish  that  this  country  would  fairly  rid  itself  of  all  con- 
nexion with  the  future  fortunes  of  Greece.  If  it  be  true  that  we 
have  joined  in  the  guarantee  of  a  loan,  we  must,  of  courae,  fulfil 
our  engagement ;   but,  in  the  name  of  common  sense,  let  not  the 
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people  of  England  be  further  taxed,  to  feed  the  rapacity,  and  re- 
ward the  perfidy,  of  a  race  of  barbarians,  who  have  all  the  vices  of 
their  ancestors,  with  none  of  their  redeeming  virtues,-^ who  are  fit 
neither  for  subjection  nor  for  freedom, — but  must  work  out  their 
deliverance  from  the  frightful  anarchy  in  which  tliey  are  plunged^ 
by  a  course  of  strife,  and  toil,  and  sufiering,  which  the  interference 
of  foreigners  may  protract,  may  aggravate,  but  cannot  prevent. 

Before  we  conclude,  we  shall  redeem  our  pledge  of  stating* 
what  seems  to  us  the  fair  result  of  the  evidence  afforded  by  these 
papers  respecting  the  causes  of  the  battle  of  Navarino.  It  is 
usually  ascribed,  without  reserve,  to  the  bad  faith  of  Ibrahim ;  but 
we  apprehend  that  this  solution  is  not  quite  so  clear  as  it  might  be 
satisfactory.  In  short,  we  conceive  that  Ibrahim  is  a  personage 
much  more  sinned  against  than  sinning.  In  order  to  do  justice  to 
his  cause,  we  ought  to  consider  who  and  what  he  was,  what  he  had 
done,  and  what  he  had  prepared  to  do.  He  was  the  son  of  the 
ablest  and  most  powerful  of  all  the  pachas — of  one  who  had,  with 
exemplary  fidelity,  devoted  all  his  very  ample  resources  to  the 
service  of  his  unfortunate  sovereign.  Ibrahim  himself  had  em- 
ployed these  resources  for  two  years,  in  the  Morea,  with  great 
success  and  the  highest  glory.  He  had  already  almost  achieved 
the  conquest  of  the  rebel  land,  and  was  now  armed  with  fresh 
forces  to  accomplish  what  yet  remained,  *  when,'  (as  Admiral  de 
Rigny  tells  us,)  *  at  the  moment  he  thought  of  attaining  his 
object,  and  of  giving  a  mortal  blow  to  the  Greeks,  he  found  him- 
self arrested  in  his  progress'  by  the  interposition  of  the  allies, 
who,  be  it  remembered,  rested  their  right  to  interpose,  solely  on 
the  impossibility  of  that  object  being  attained,  which  Ibrahim  now 
saw  almost  within  his  grasp.  It  was  at  such  a  moment  as  this, 
to  a  great  captain,  at  the  head  of  a  mighty  force  by  sea  and  land, 
flushed  with  success,  and  elate  with  hope,  that  the  admirals  ad- 
dressed their  mandate  to  forego  his  purpose.  With  exemplary 
forbearance,  he  told  them,  that  ^  he  was  about  to  send  a  courier 
to  Constantinople  for  orders ;'  and  was  answered,  that  the  *  cou- 
rier's vessel  might  be  taken  by  the  Greeks.*  '  So,  then,'  cried  he, 
with  some  warmth,  '  whilst  you  require  of  me  to  suspend  all  ope- 
rations, you  allow  the  Greeks  to  do  as  they  wish ;  that  is  not  just.' 

At  a  subsequent  interview,  in  which  the  admirals  announced 
their  orders  '  to  establish,  de  facto^  an  armistice,  and  to  destroy 
any  Ottoman  vessels  which  should  break  it,'  the  following  con- 
versation took  place,  which  we  give  in  the  words  of  the  French 
admiral  himself. 

\  After  having  listened  with  the  utmost  attention  and  coolness  to 
our  declaration,  the  pacha  replied,  that  as  a  servant  of  the  Sublime 
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Porte,  he  bad  received  orders  to  press  the  war  in  the  Morea,  amd  to 
terminate  it  6y  a  decisive  attack  upon  Hydra  ;  that  he  had  no  authority 
to  listen  to  communications  such  as  we  hadmade  to  him,  nor  to  act  upon 
his  own  responsibility :  that,  however,  the  orders  of  the  Porte  not 
having  foreseen  the  extraordinary  case  which  presented  itself,  he 
should  forthwith  send  couriers  to  Constantinople  and  into  Egypt,  and 
that,  till  their  return,  he  gave  his  vx>rd  thai  his  fleet  should  not  quU 
Navarino,  however  hard  it  was  upon  him  to  be  thus  arrested  just  at 
the  moment  when  all  was  settled,  because  the  force  of  his  expedition^  as 
we  oursehes  saw,  was  too  strong  for  the  Greeks  to  resist.  That  if  bis 
sovereign,  who  was  the  best  judge  of  his  real  interests,  still  maintained 
in  force  his  first  orders,  he  should  obey  them,  whatever  might  be  the 
result  of  the  unequal  struggle  in  which  he  should  be  engaged. 
As  his  couriers  were  to  go  by  sea,  and  in  his  vessels,  A#  asked,  if, 
while  we  required  a  suspension  of  hostilities  on  hispart^  toe  would  iecie 
it  in  the  power  of  the  Greeks  to  attack  his  vessels.  Upon  this,  we  pro- 
posed to  him,  to  allow  his  vessels  to  be  accompanied  by  one  of  ours  i 
but  he  did  not  appear  to  be  pleased  with  this  proposal,  which  might 
be  considered  as  derogatory  to  him  ;  and  he  preferred  to  risk  meeting 
with  the  enemy,  from  which,  on  the  other  hand,  we  could  wA  secure 
him,  since  the  Greek  pirates,  acting  on  aU  sides  without  order,  and 
without  license,  always  dispersed  at  our  approach,  and  by  that  means 
escaped  us. 

*  To  reply,  as  well  as  possible,  io  some  observations  which  were  not  want- 
ing injustice,  and  speaking  in  the  sense  of  a  communication  from  the 
ambassadors  dated  the  4th  of  September,  which  I  received  yesterday, 
relative  to  the  limits  within  which  the  Greek  navy  must  confine  its 
operations,  we  said  to  Ibrahim,  that  **  having  been  informed  that  Lord 
Cochrane  purposed  proceeding  towards  the  coasts  of  Albania,  with  the 
view  of  exciting  a  revolt  there,  it  was  the  intention  of  Admiral 
Codrington  to  oppose,  at  once,  any  attempt  of  this  kind  (such  attempt 
being  made  in  the  Ionian  sea),  as  tending  to  enlarge  the  theatre  of 
war,  as  long  as  there  existed  any  armistice,  either  temporary  or  defi- 
nitive." I  will  not  enter  into  a  detail  of  the  objections  and  arguments 
which  he  put  forward  in  addition,  when,  after  his  promise  had  been 
given,  the  conference  ceased  to  be  official ;  but  I  cannot  refrain  froii\ 
remarking,  that  aU  that  Ibrahim  said,  shews  an  understanding  and 
good  sense  very  superior  to  what  is  generally  seen,  and  to  the  education 
which  he  must  have  received.  He  was  especially  anxiouM  to  refute  all 
that  has  been  published  in  the  papers  respecting  his  pretended  crvelHes, 
and  we,  who  have  been  on  the  spot,  must  confess  that  exaggeration  km 
been  as  busy  there  as  elsewhere*    (B.  166,  167.) 

We  have  cited  this  lone  passage,  because  it  throws  a  powerful 
light  on  a  transaction  oUierwise  obscure.  But  we  must  frankly 
confess,  that  the  elucidation  does  not  seem  to  us  very  favourable 
to  the  admirals.  That  Ibrahim  gave  the  promise  here  stated,  and 
in  the  terms  here  stated,  may  be  true ;  ana,  if  it  be,  kia  subsequent 
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violation  of  that  promUe  cannot  be  justi^ed.  But  are  we  sitre 
that  such  a  promise  was  actually  given  ?  What  is  the  evidence  of 
it  ?  These  questions  extort  answers^  which  we  would  gladly  with- 
hold. We  are  not  inclined  to  be  rigid  censors  of  honourable  iQen, 
intending  faithfully  to  discharge  their  duty  to  their  country^ — h^t 
in  a  case  which  deeply  interests  the  honour  of  the  three  greatest 
nations  of  Europe,  we  shall  not  scruple  to  make  a  few  obvious 
remarks. 

The  firsts  and  most  obvious  of  all  is,  to  express  the  astonish-r 
ment  we  have  felt,  in  commoUi  we  believe,  with  eyery  impartial 
observer,  that,  on  an  occasion  big  with  such  appalling  conse- 
quences, nothing  more  ostensible  exists,  in  testimony  of  Ibrahim's 
engagement,  thap  a  verbal  promise  said  to  have  been  made  by 
him,  through  an  interpreter  1  Why  was  this  ?  These  Mussul- 
mans could  write, — for  we  have  letters  to  and  from  them  exhi- 
bited in  these  very  papers,  and  Ibrahim  himself  subsequently 
entered  into  a  vrritten  treaty  with  the  admirals.  Neither  was 
there  any  lack  of  time  and  leisure  to  draw  up  a  proper  document ; 
for,  in  truth,  the  time  of  the  ambassadors  could  not  be  employed 
more  satisfactorily,  even  to  themselves,  than  in  performing  the 
business  of  their  mission  in  what,  we  must  be  fiUowed  to  say,  Wfis 
the  only  business-like  manner. 

But,  secondly,  we  must  remark,  that  the  weight  of  evidence,  after 
all,  is  really  in  Ibrahim's  favour.  If  an  issue  were  tried  in  West- 
minster-hall, whether  Ibrahim  ever  gave  the  promise,  which  he 
has  been  so  confidently  charged  with  breaking,  no  good  men  and 
true,  on  the  evidence  produced,  could  pronounce  a  verdict  in  the 
affirmative.  On  the  one  side  we  have  the  testimony,  not  of  ^ 
admirals — for  whatever  passed  between  them  and  Ibrahim  passed 
through  an  interpreter — but  of  the  interpreter  alone.  On  the  other 
side  there  are  the  declarations  of  Ibrahim  himself,  of  his  rear- 
admiral,  and  of  the  Petrona  Bey,  given  by  them  at  separate  times, 
when  they  could  not  comnvunicate  wOh  each  oiher,  (though  they 
might  possibly  have  preconcerted  a  common  story;  but  of  this 
there  is  no  evidence.)  They  all  concur  in  stating  that  the  pro- 
inise  of  Ibrahim  was  merely  that  he  would  suspend  his  expedition 
against  Hydra  till  he  should  receive  orders  from  Constantinople, 
not  that  he  would  keep  his  fleet  in  the  bay  of  Navarino,  and  for- 
bear communicating  with  his  other  naval  stations  on  the  same  coasts 
It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  whole  question  rests  on  the  accu- 
racy of  the  interpreter's  translation  and  report  of  a  conversation 
which  might  easily  be  misapprehended,  without  any  fraudulent 
purpose  on  either  side ;  and  that,  against  his  solitary  testimony, 
there  are  three  witnesses,  who  concur  in  stating  what  the  wholo 
narrative  makes  highly  probable,  and  particularly  the  opening 
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language  of  Ibrahim  in  the  very  conversation  in  which  the  promise 
is  alleged  to  have  been  given.* 

Thirdly,  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  part  of  the 
promise  which  Ibrahim  admits  himself  to  have  made^  and  which 
he  faithfully  observed,  the  admirals  had  some  right  to  require — 
they  might  require  him  to  engage  not  to  attack  Hydra^  or  to  com- 
mit any  other  act  of  hostility.  The  other  part,  which  he  denies 
to  have  made,  they  had  not  a  shadow  of  right  to  demand — they 
had  no  right  to  ask  him  to  promise  not  to  leave  Navarino,  or  go  to 
any  of  his  own  harbours ;  for  they  had  no  right  to  prevent  him 
from  doing  so,  if  he  had  chosen.  Now,  this  consideration 
strengthens  the  probability  that  Ibrahim,  who  is  admitted  to  have 
a  '  very  superior  understanding  and  good  sense,'  (B.  l67,)  did  not 
foolishly  commit  himself  by  so  idle  an  engagement. 

Lastly,  it  is  painful,  but  it  is  necessary,  to  observe,  in  respect 
to  our  own  very  gallant  and  very  honourable  countryman,  Sir 
Edward  Codrington,  that  there  is  indisputable  evidence  afforded 
by  his  own  communications  to  his  ambassador,  that  he  was  emi- 
nently unfortunate  in  apprehending  and  commenting  upon  the 
language  of  these  Mussulmans,  even  when  placed  in  an  English 
dress  before  him.  He  had  written  to  the  Petrona  Bey,  reproach- 
ing him  and  his  brother  chiefs  with  their'  breach  of  the  parole 
given  by  Ibrahim  in  their  presence.  The  Bey  returned  the  follow- 
ing answer. 

*  From  me,  t/ie  Bey  commanding  the  ship  PetronOy  to  the 

*  English  and  French  Admirals. 

*  When  the  two  admirals  came  to  Navarino  with  the  Petrona,  they 
did  iwi  say  at  all  that  they  woxdd  not  allow  us  to  goto  Patras,'  [Patras, 
be  it  remembered,  was  m  the  possession  of  the  Turks,  and  peculiarly 
well  situated  for  watching  Lord  Cochrane's  fleet  in  the  Gulf  of  Le- 
panto.]  '  You  must  either  not  have  said  it  to  the  interpreter^  or,  if  you 
did,  the  interpreter  did  riot  communicate  it  to  us.  You  prohibited  us 
from  going  to  Hydra,  and  far  your  sake  we  did  not  go  there.  We  have 
written  to  Constantinople  to  obtain  an  armistice.  We  are  now  going 
to  our  High  Admiral,  Ibrahim  Pacha,  to  whose  orders  we  sh^l  be 
obedient.  We  thought  you  were  our  friends,  and  did  not,  therefore, 
expect  such  conduct  on  your  part.  If  you  allow  us  to  go,  well  and 
good ;  if  you  do  not,  it  is  still  well ;  but,  should  you  sink  us  to  the 
bottom,  we  shall  not  resist,  unless  we  repeive  orders  to  that  effect ;  but 
now  that  we  are  going  to  our  commander  we  shall  execute  his  com- 
mands. As  for  myself,  I  am  quite  indifferent  about  thb  matter.  I 
have  followed  his  directions,  in  order  not  to  disobey  him.  /  am  going 
to  him,  and  what  he  shall  direct  that  will  I  do/— (B.  175.) 

The  Turkish  fleet  accordingly  sailed  back  to  Ibrahim.  After- 
wards, Sir  Edward  Codrington  saw  most  of  their  largest  frigates 

*  SeQ  above,  p.  546. 
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at  anchor  near  Cape  Papas,  and  the  rest  of  the  fleet  endeavouring 
to  join  them ;  and  upon  this  circumstance  he  makes  the  following 
remark : — *  It  was  evident  to  me  that  this  was  a  trick  of  the 
Turkish  commander  to  send  supplies  into  Patras,  in  defiance  of 
the  second  agreement  of  the  Petrona  Bey  made  with  me  the  day 
preceding,* — (B.  173.)  Now  let  our  readers  look  back  to  the 
Bey's  letter,  just  recited  entire,  and  then  say,  if  they  can,  by  what 
process  of  the  human  mind  our  admiral  could  discover  in  that 
letter  anything  like  an  agreement  to  do,  or  not  to  do,  anything 
whatever ;  on  the  contrary,  if  plain  words  have  any  meaning,  the 
Bey  distinctly  refuses  to  pledge  himself  to  Sir  Edward  Codrington 
at  all.  '  I  am  going  to  my  commander,  and  what  he  shall  direct 
that  wiU  I  do.'  We  must,  therefore,  frankly  confess,  that  this 
specimen  of  the  Admiral's  accuracy  does  not  induce  us  to  place 
implicit  reliance  on  the  correctness  of  his  construction  of  the 
promise  of  Ibrahim  himself. 

But  supposing  that  Ibrahim  actually  gave  the  promise,  and 
broke  it,  must  not  then  every  mouth  be  closed  ?  Have  not  the 
admirals  then  a  triumphant  case  ?  Sorry  again  we  are  to  be  under 
the  necessity  of  answering,  that,  in  our  humble  opinion,  this  would 
be  very  far  from  a  necessary  consequence.  Our  judgment  of  what 
true  honour  demands,  differs  most  widely  from  that  of  these  dis- 
tinguished officers,  if  they  do  not,  on  reflection,  perceive  that  they 
had  precluded  themselves  from  all  right  to  require  good  faith  in 
Ibrahim,  or,  at  least,  to  condemn  him  for  the  want  of  it.  Had 
they  not  themselves  attempted  to  corrupt  him  ?  Did  they  not 
propose  to  him  to  desert  the  cause  of  his  sovereign  ?  Did  they 
not,  in  a  word,  advise  him  to  become  a  traitor  ?  *     And,  having 

*  We  ground  these  questions  on  the  following  passages  of  Admiral  de  lUg^y's 
despatch,  giving  an  account  of  a  private  interview  between  Ibrahim  and  himself. 
'  What  is  required  at  present,*  said  the  Admiral  to  Ibrahim, '  is  to  obtain  an  armis- 
tice, either  with  the  consent  of  the  Porte,  or  by  force,  which  will  compel  the  Porte  to 
treat.  In  establishing  it,  de  facto,  you  may  perhaps  save  the  Ottoman  empire ;  you 
wili,  at  ieaat,  save  tf  our  father  and  your  inheritance.  Your  father  it  old,  and  much 
bmihened  with  cares.  Reflect ^  Egypt^  with  its  riches,  is  of  much  more  value  than  the 
Morea,  of  which  you  are  making  a  desert.' — (B.  165.)  Again,  p.  167 — '  Some  very 
confldeniial  communicaiiona  on  the  part  of  Jbrahhn  Paaha  give  me  reason  to  believe 
thai  he  will  secretly  give  us  notice  when  he  is  about  to  come  out,* — [How  is  this  con- 
sistent with  the  allegation,  that  he  had  boimd  himself  by  promise  to  this  very  admiral 
not  to  come  out  of  Navarino  at  all  ?] — and  J  think  I  can  affirm  beforehand,  that  a 
demonstration  will  suffice  to  send  back  this  formidable  expedition  to  Egypt  and  the  Dar- 
danelles* 

It  seems  from  the  despatch  as  if  similar  attempts  had  been  made  on  the  part  of 
Admiral  Codrington.  '  The  officer  sent  by  the  Bntish  admiral,  pursuing  his  written 
instructions,  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  turned  the  conversation  on  Egypt,  on  the 
desire  which  was  felt  to  respect  his  father's  interests,  &c. ;  expressions  which,  although 
suppressed  or  modified  by  his  dragoman,  had,  nevertheless,  been  understood  by  one 
of  the  persons  present,  and  interpreted  and  spread  about,  as  the  result  of  an  under- 
standing between  us.' 
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dokie  this,  having  itisulted  a  brave  man^  and,  we  must  be  permitted 
to  add,  having  not  honoured  themselves,  by  making  such  a  proposal 
to  him,  were  they  at  liberty  to  turn  round  and  affect  a  tone  of 
indignation,  because  he  proved  too  apt  a  disciple  in  the  school  of 
treachery,  and  dared  to  deceive  his  teachers  ? 

But,  after  all>  this  plea,  derived  from  the  supposed  breach  of 

Kromise  on  the  part  of  Ibrahim,  was  not  finally  acted  upon  by 
le  allied  admirals.  It  served  them  up  to  the  15th  of  October; 
for  on  that  day  the  Russian  admiral  (B.  177)  still  insists  upon  it; 
and  even  after  the  unhappy  conflict  on  the  SOth,  the  ambassadors 
at  Constantinople  persist  in  considering  it  as  justifying,  or  radier 
having  rendered  necessary,  the  hostile  entrance  into  Navarino; 
for  they  gravely  instruct  their  interpreters  to  go,  in  their  name,  to 
the  Reis  Effendi,  to  state  to  him  Ibrahim's  engagement,  his  vio- 
lation of  it,  '  the  necefsity  *  which  thence  ensued  *  of  the  squadrons 
of  the  allied  powers  empLymg  force^  and  to  demand  a  categorical 
answer  to  this  question — -Whether  the  Sublime  Porte  regards  *  the 
occurrence  between  its  fleet  and  the  fleets  of  the  three  allied  powers 
as  establishing  a  state  of  war  between  them.' — (B.  178.) 

But  the  admirals,  as  we  have  just  said,  seem  to  have  had  some 
misgivings,  that  the  alleged  breach  of  a  disclaimed  and  unautheo- 
ticated  pt-omise  would  not  be  sufficient  to  sanction  the  extremity 
to  which,  at  all  events,  they  were  determined  to  proceed.  Some- 
thing, however,  must  be  hit  off.  The  right  of  blockade  would  not 
do :  it  might  enable  them  to  keep  die  Turks  in  Navarino,  but  could 
not  justify  the  forcing  them  out.  Their  instructions,  too,  instead 
of  helping  them,  were  sadly  in  their  way ;  for  they  were  otriered 
to  '  employ  extreme  care  to  prevent  their  measures  from  degene- 
rating  into  hostilities;'  and,  especially,  they  were  '  not  to  make  use 
of  force f  unless  the  Turks  should  persist  in  forcing  the  passages 
which  they  had  intercepted.'  (A.  185.)  At  last  they  bethought 
them  of  a  plea,  which,  in  defiance  of  all  right,  and  in  contra- 
vention of  their  most  express  instructions,  they  trusted  would 
carry  them  through— a  plea  of  humanity!  'They  deliberated* 
(and  in  such  a  case  to  deliberate  was  to  resolve)  *  on  the  necessity 
of  coming  to  Navarino  to  summon  the  Turkish  commanders  to 
desist  from  the  devastations  they  were  committing  on  shore.' — 
(B.  181.) 

In  this  but  too  serious  business  it  is  impossible  to  forbear  a 
smile,  bitter  as  that  smile  must  be,  at  a  proceeding  so  but 
we  will  not  trust  ourselves  with  giving  it  a  character.  Be  it  only 
remembered,  that  this  affair  of  '  the  devastations'  had  been  db- 
posed  of  already  in  the  recent  interview  with  Ibrahim;  and  that 
the  French  admiral  himself  had  thus  written  of  it: — '  He  was 
especially  anxious  to  refute  all  that  has  been  published  in  the 
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papers  respecting  his  pretended  cruelties;  and  we^  who  have  been 
on  the  spot  J  must  confess  that  exaggeration  has  been  as  busy  ther^ 
as  elsewhere.'— (B.  167*)  But  it  was  necessary  to  devise  some^ 
thing,  in  a  conference  holden  for  the  very  purpose  of  '  ctm* 
certing  upon  the  expediency  of  compiling  Ibrahim  to  come  oui 
and  proceed  to  Turkey.*  These  are  the  words  of  Sir  Edward 
Codnngton;  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Stratford  Canning,  on  the  14th  of 
October  (B.  175) ;  and  so  little  disposed  was  he  to  conceal  his 
purpose,  that  it  was  generally  known  on  board  the  Asia  on  the 
19th,  and  intelligence  accordingly  was  transmitted  through  another 
channel  *  to  the  English  ambassador  at  Constantinople,  '  that  it 
was  the  intention  of  the  English  admiral  to  proceed  to  Navarino^ 
to  compel  the  Turkish  fleet  to  come  out  of  that  harbour.'  A  similar 
communication  was  made  on  the  15th  by  the  Russian  admiral  to 
his  ambassador :  '  It  is  difficult,'  says  he,  '  to  foresee  the  result  df 
the  efforts  which  my  colleagues  and  I  are  about  to  employ  for  the 
removal  from  this  part  of  Greece  of  the  very  considerable  force 
which  the  Porte  has  unfortunately  succeeded  in  assembling  here.f 

Accordingly, 

•  CapUun  Crofion,  of  the  Dryad,  tranimiti  a  letter  of  Captain  Cotton,  of  tb« 
Eebra.— (B.  176.) 

I  The  letters  of  the  British  and  Russian  admirals  are  both  of  them  dated  some 
.days  before  Captain  Hamilton's  letter  of  the  18th  (annexed  to  Admiral  Codritigton't 
despatches),  oh  which  letter  the  new  charges  of  Ibrahim's  cruelty  are  founded.  Can 
it  be  doubted,  therefore,  that  these  charges  were  made  the  pretext  for  carrying  into 
effect  the  hostile  counsels  which  were  akeadv  resolved  upon  ?  'What  was  the  state  of 
mind  of  one  of  these  admirals,  and  how  well  it  fitted  hmi  for  calm  deliberation  in  a 
case  which  was,  it  must  be  owned,  not  free  from  difficulties,  is  apparent  from  his  owit 
despatch.  <  M/lien  I  found  that  the  boasted  Ottoman  word  of  honour  was  made  a 
sacrifice  to  wanton,  savage  devastation,  and  that  a  base  advantage  was  taken  of  our 
reliance  upon  Ibrahim's  good  faith,  /  oum  1  felt  a  desire  to  punish  the  offenders.* 
(Admiral  Codrington's  letter  to  Mr.  Croker.)  We  have  already  seen  the  modicum  of 
evidence  which  exists  of  any  sacrifice  whatever  of  Ibrahim's  word  of  honour; — ^to 
•ay  that  it  was  *  sacrificed  to  wanton,  savage  devastation,'  is  absurd,  and  would  be  only 
absurd,  if^  unfortunately,  the  absurdities  of  men  commanding  fleets  or  armies  were 
not  sometimes  very  mischievous.  But  surely  Admiral  Codrington  should  hava 
remembered,  before  he  wrote  thus,  that  the  alleged  promise  of  Ibrahim  (that  his 
fleets  should  not  quit  the  harbour  of  Navarino)  had  nothing  to  do  with  proceedings 
of  himself  or  his  troops  on  shore.  And  what,  after  all,  were  those  proceedings  ?  The 
admiral  must  produce  some  stronger  evidence  than  Captain  Hamilton's  letter,  before 
men  of  common  understanding  will  jump  with  him  to  his  conclusions.  Captain  H, 
and  a  Russian  officer,  ^  on  entering  the  gulf,  observed,  by  the  clouds  of  fire  and 
smoke,  that  the  work  of  devastation  was  stul  going  on.'  They  accordingly  '  went  on 
shore  to  the  Ghreek  quarters,  and  were'  (of  cours^ '  received  with  the  greatest  enthu- 
siasm. Ihe  distress  of  the  inhabitants  driven  from  the  plain  is  shocking  in  the 
extreme:  women  and  children  dying  every  moment  0/ absolute  starvation,  and  hardly 
any  having  better  food  than  boiled  grass.'  So  writes  Captain  Hamilton.  This  is  very 
shocking,  and  very  much  to  be  deplored;  but  what  does  it  prove  against  Ibrahim  ? 
Are  these  things  strange  in  the  history  of  a  rebellion,  which  combined  at  once  all  the 
horrors  of  civilwar  and  foreign  invasion  ?  For  more  than  seven  years  the  Morea  had 
been  the  seat  of  these  hostilities ;  and  particularly  this  part  of  it.  That  many  deaths 
by  starvation  should  be  the  result  is.  unhappily,  too  probable.  But  where  is  the 
eridence  of  the  truth  of  Admiral  Codrmgton  s  protocol,  <  that  the  troops  of  Ibrahim 
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Accordingly,  to  give  a  fair  colour  to  these  '  efforts/  new 
cruelties  were  laid  to  Ibrahim's  charge;  and  as  a  peaceable  com* 
munication  might  end,  like  the  former,  in  enabling  him  to  dis- 
prove the  charge,  a  surer  and  more  effectual  course  was  resolved 
upon — to  take  his  guilt  for  granted,  and  '  summon  him  to  desbt,' 
in  such  a  manner  as  should  leave  him  no  alternative  but  to  treat 
his  summoners  as  enemies.  With  this  ingenuous  purpose — with 
loud  complaints  against  Ibrahim's  '  brutal  war  of  extermination,' 
—with  humanity  for  their  battle-cry, — they  led  the  combined 
squadrons  within  the  bay  of  Navarino;  every  gun  manned,  the 
matches  lighted — every  ship  cleared  for  action,  the  three  English 
ships  of  the  line,  *  anchoring  each  close  alongside  an  opponent  in 
the  Turkish  fleet.'  But,  keeping  up  the  farce  of  pacific  pro- 
fessions to  the  last,  and  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  admirals 
to  write  in  their  despatches  home,  that  '  the  battle  was  brought 
on  entirely  by  their  opponents,'  *  they  *  made  known  their  inten- 
tions of  awaiting  itue  first  shot  V  So  writes  Admiral  de  Rigny  to 
his  ambassador. — (B-  181.)  Had  Ibrahim,  in  his  own  harbour, 
^swered  such  a  '  summons,'  through  any  other  mouth  than  the 
mouth  of  his  cannon,  he  would  almost  have  deserved  the  cruel 
fate  he  met  with.  As  it  is,  would  that  England  could  buy  off  her 
share  of  the  bloody  work  of  that  most  guilty  day,  at  the  cost  of 
all  its  laurels  ten-times  told ! 

But  we  have  not  yet  seen  all.     The  ministers  of  peace  at 

were  carrying  on  a  species  of  warfare  more  destructive  and  exttrminaiing  than  before, 
putting  women  and  chi/dren  to  the  tword,  burning  their  habitations,*  (of  this  the  fire 
and  smoke  seen  at  sea  may  be  taken  as  some  proof,  but  not  of  this  burning  being  other 
than  a  result  of  legitimate  hostility,)  *  and  tearing  up  trees  by  the  roots  7*  This  last 
particidar,  indeed,  appears  to  us  the  most  extraordinary  fact  ever  recited,  as  an 
indication  of  the  fell  destroyer*s  purpose  '  to  complete  the  devastation  of  the  country/ 
Could  a  devastating  army  employ  its  time  and  labour  more  harmlessly  ?  The  tnitfa 
seems  to  be,  that  nothing  but  a  predetermination  to  find  a  verdict  against  Ibrahim 
could  induce  the  admirals  to  proceed  on  such  evidence.  Now,  as  to  Ibrahim  («f 
whom  we  do  not  wish  to  be  the  advocate,  though  we  desire  to  see  justice  done  to 
him,)  it  is  worth  remarking,  that  he  and  his  army  continued  in  the  Morea  for  nearly 
a  year  afterwards,  carrying  on  very  successful  military  operations,  but  without  in- 
curring any  fresh  char^  of  cruelty.  Admiral  Godrington  himself»  in  negotiating,  at 
Alexandria,  the  evacuation  of  the  Morea  by  Ibrahim,  remarks  to  the  Pacha,  his  father, 
'  how  loud  the  erg  had  been  both  in  England  and  France  on  the  deportation  of  Greek 
slaves  to  Egypt ;  more  particularly  after  the  battle  of  Navarino.'— VC.  7.)  (Such,  it 
seems,  is  the  authority  on  which  an  admiral  commanding  a  fleet  in  the  Greek  seas, 
speaks  of  facts  occuring  in  Greece,  *  the  cry  in  England  and  France  /')  '  His  high- 
ness stated  positively,'  (and  there  is  not  even  an  insinuation  against  the  truth  of  his 
statement,)  ^  that  not  one  slave  had  been  made  subsequent  to  that  battle ;  that  the 
numbers  had  been  absurdly  exaggerated  by  the  newspapers  both  in  France  and 
England;  for  there  were  not  more  than  1900  Greeks  brought  over  in  all  at  that  time, 
of  which  nearly  1200  were  Candiotes;  that  the  grater  part  of  them  were  wives  of  the 
officers  and  soldiers  of  his  army  in  the  Morea,  who  had  been  married  two  or  three 
years,  and  who  took  that  opportunity  of  sending  them,  as  well  as  their  children,  to 
their  own  country.* 

*  See  Admiral  Codrington's  despatch,  addressed  to  Blr.  Croker,  Oct  21, 1827. " 
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Constantinople  emulated  in  sincerity  their  brethren  of  the  sword 
at  Navarino.  Those  very  ministers  who  had  received  the  com- 
munications we  have  just  read, — nay,  who  had^  but  a  few  days 
before,  themselves  attnbuted  the  battle  to  the  ^  necessity  of  em« 
ploying  force/  which  Ibrahim's  breach  of  promise  had  caused, 
now  sent  their  dragomans  to  the  Reis  Effendi,  proclaiming  that 
the  allied  admirals,  with  their  squadrons,  had  entered  Navarino  as 
friends  !  that  the  Turkish  commanders  were  the  aggressors  !  and, 
in  a  tone  of  indignant  remonstrance,  demanding  why  they  had 
been  so. — (B.  185.)  Nay,  more  than  this :  the  ambassadors, 
knowing  what  they  knew,  with  the  letters  of  the  admirals  before 
them,  felt  it  consistent  with  their  duty  as  representatives  of  the 
three  greatest  sovereigns  in  Europe,  and  with  their  own  feelings 
as  men  of  honour,  to  set  their  names  to  a  formal  note,  addressed 
to  the  Reis  Eifendi,  in  which  are  the  following  words :  *  It  is 
proved  by  all  accounts,  that  the  aggression  proceeded  from  the  fleet 
of  the  Sublime  Porte.* — (B.  192.)  We  will  write  no  more. 
Thank  heaven !  this  is  the  first  time  we  ever  had  to  blush  for 
England,  in  a  matter  in  which  her  public  faith  was  concerned. 
May  it  be  the  last ! 


Art.  VII. — Da  Njoe  Testament  va  wi  Masra  en  Helpiman  Jesus 
Christus.      Translated  into  the  Negro-English  Language,  by 
the  Missionaries  of  the  Unitas  Fratrum,  or  United  Brethren^. 
Printed  for  the  use  of  the  Mission,  by  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society.     London.     1829. 
*  ^^HE  Moravians,'  says   Mr.  Bolingbroke,  in  his  Voyage   to 
A    Demerary,  *  have  translated  the  Bible  and  a  book  of  hymns 
into  the  Talkee-talkee,  or  negro  language,  of  which  they  have 
also  composed  a  grammar.     It  is  curious,'  he  adds,  tliat '  this 
patois  of  the  blacks,  though  it  includes  many  African  words, 
should  have  for  its  basis  the  English  language,  pared  of  inflections 
and  softened  by  a  multitude  of  vowel  terminations.'     This  gen- 
tleman, who  was  deputy  vendue-master  at  Surinam,  and,  in  1808, 
published  his  observations  in  a  book,    which  gave  proof  of  no 
ordinary  abilities,  tells  us  that  the  Creole  ladies  speak  this  lan- 
guage in  preference  to  any  other.      The    grammar    has   been 
printed,  according  to  Stedman ;  '  the  words,'  he  says, '  end  mostly 
with  a  vowel,  like  the  Indian  and  Italian  ;  and  it  is  so  sweet,  so 
sonorous  and  soft,   that   the  genteelest  Europeans  in  Surinam 
speak  little  else.'     Overlooking  the  African  words  which  it  con- 
tains, Stedman  describes  the  language  as  a  compound  of  Dutch^ 
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French,  Spfihish^  Portuguese,  and  English ;  the  latter,  according 
to  him,  the  negroes  like  best,  and,  consequently,  use  the  most ; 
but  in  his  time,  the  words  of  English  derivation  were  beginning 
to  grow  out  of  use  near  the  capital,  though  they  were  retained  in 
the  distant  plantations ;  so  that,  while  the  country  dialect  remained 
tiegro-Enghsh,  the  talkee^tcdkee  of  the  towns  might  rather  have 
been  called  negro-Dutch.  Since  Demerara  has  become  an  Eng- 
lish colony,  there  must,  undoubtedly,  have  been  a  change  in  this 
respect,  and  the  mixed  language  has  probably  been  Anglicized  in 
a  greater  degree  than  the  manners  of  the  people.  But  it  is 
not  apparent  how  the  predominance  of  English  radicals  should 
originally  have  obtained ;  for  the  Dutch  planters,  if  they  stocked 
themselves  with  slaves  from  the  British  islands,  would  pur- 
chase those  who  were  newly  imported  for  sale;  and  it  is  re- 
markable, that  while  it  was  a  Dutch  colony,  there  should  have 
been  so  many  British  overseers  and  drivers  there  as  to  produce 
this  effect.  ♦  That  the  mass  of  Creole  population  here  on  the 
continent,*  says  Mr.  Bolingbroke,  *  and  under  foreign  sway, 
should  still  have  been  reared  and  taught  beneath  English  masters 
and  overseers,  is  no  slight  proof  of  the  superior  enterprise  of  our 
colonists,  and  humanity  of  our  slave  drivers.'  The  latter  part  of 
this  sentence  might  have  been  dispensed  with,  for  it  is  notorious 
that  the  negroes  were  never  treated  with  greater  cruelty  in  any 
part  of  the  world  than  in  Dutch  Guiana. 

Stedman  thought  the  language  ^  wonderfully  expressive  and 
sentimental ;'— he  Was  likely  to  dbink  it  so,  for  it  was  the  mother- 
tongue  of  the  poor  mulatta  who  lived  with  him  as  his  mistress, 
whose  liberty  he  could  not  purchase,  that  he  might  bring  her  away 
with  him,  when  he  left  the  country,  and  whose  story  has  drawn 
tears  from  many  an  English  reader.  But  where  no  such  asso- 
ciations exist,  men  are  usually  disposed  to  find  beauties  in  any 
newly-acquired  language,  and  to  fancy  them  where  they  are  not  to 
be  found.  The  way  in  which  some  persons  interlard  their  dis- 
course with  the  little  French  and  less  Italian  which  they  have 
picked  up  during  a  summer's  tour,  is  proof  of  this.  They  too, 
who,  after  a  long  residence  abroad,  return  to  their  own  country, 
are  pleased  when  they  can  make  use  of  some  emphatic  expression 
or  untranslateable  idiom  of  the  tongue  in  M'hich  they  were  for- 
merly accustomed  to  converse.  Our  naval  and  military  terms  are 
a  mingle-mangle  from  the  vocabularies  of  all  European  nations. 
East- Indians  bring  home  Indian  words  as  well  as  Indian  dishes; 
and  poets  who  have  never  been  in  the  east  will,  in  an  eastern 
story,  call  things  by  eastern  names,  by  way  of  preserving  the 
costume,  though  to  the  disfigurement  of  their  verse,  and  the  dis- 
paragement of  our  own  all-sufficient  language : 
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*  a  irose 
.   By  any  other  name  w<duld  smell  as  sweet—' 
but  it  does  not  soxmd  as  swei^t  by  the  name  of  ahuU     The  night- 
ingale  '  doth  charm  the  ear  of  night/  as  well  in  Persia  as  in 
England ;  but  it  certainly  does  not  charm  the  ear  of  an  English 
reader,  when  it  is  called  bulhul  in  English  poetry. 

There  is  another  reason  why  the  talkee-talkee,  which  may  more 
fitly  be  denominated  a  lingo  than  a  language,  should  be  very 
agreeable  to  those  who  have  acquired  it  under  cheerful  circum- 
stances.    They  find  in  it  something  like  the  pleasure  with  which 
a  mother,  as  Donne  so  beautifully  says, 
*  delights  to  hear 
Her  early  child  mis-speak  half^uttefed  words.* 
The  moral  and  instinctive  sentiment,  of  course,  is  wanting ;  but 
there  is  an  intellectual  pleasure  of  the  same  kind — the  same  exer- 
cise of  the  wits,  in  listening  to  a  perpetual  riddle  of  sounds — 
the  same  amusement  in  detecting  familiar  words  under  their  new 
and  grotesque  disguise — the  same  sense  of  the  ridiculous — and  the 
same  surprise  at  unexpected  combinations  and  ludicrous  analogies. 
No  one  likes  at  first  to  exercise  himself  in  speaking  a  foreign 
language,  because  he  is  conscious  that  he  cannot  but  commit 
marty  errors ;  but  in  beginning  to  speak  a  lingo,  you  are  some- 
thing like  a  child,  who  imitates  stuttering  or  broken  English,  as 
all  children  will  do,  in  instinctive  mimicry,  if  they  are  permitted. 
A  couple  of  young  Scotchmen,  making  a  pedestrian  tour  on  the 
continent,   with  but  a  small  stock  of  French,  and  no  German, 
found  themselves  at  a  loss  in  a  part  of  Lorrain,  where  no  one  could 
understand  them.     One  of  them,  at  last,  when  they  were  at  the 
end  of  their  useless  vocabulary,  spoke  broad  Scotch  in  despair : 
what  he  meant  to  say  was  then  comprehended ;  from  that  time  they 
found  no  difficulty  in  making   known  their  wants,  and  it  be- 
came a  sport  for  them  to  convert  their  mother  tongue  into  a 
passable  Teutonic  patoisy  and  thus  speak  German,  as  if  by  inspi- 
ration.   Neither  Lord  Chatham  nor  Mr.  Canning  could  ever  have 
felt  half  so  much  pleasure  in  delivering  the  most  effective  of  their 
speeches,  as  Sir  Ralph  Woodford,  when  he  addressed  the  free 
negroes  of  Trinidad,  in   that  harangue,   of  which   Mr.  Henry 
Coleridge  has  preserved  a  sketch,  in  his  lively  account  of  Six 
Months  passed  in  the  West  Indies.     But  a  patoisy  or  mingle- 
mangle  ot  this  kind,  is  not  so  much  relished  by  those  who  acquire 
it  because  of  its  expressiveness  or  fancied  sentimentality,  or  for 
the  euphony  which  it  may  really  possess,  as  because  it  is  comical 
and  childish.     The  governor  of  Trinidad  knew  that  his  oration, 
^hile  it  W3S  as  authoritative  as  he  desired  to  his  black  auditors^ 
-would  be  as  farcical  as  he  wished  it  to  be  to  his  English  guests. 
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But  negro-English  is  not  a  proper  name  for  the  language  of  the 
Surinam  New  Testament.  Sir  Ralph's  oration  would  have  been 
unintelligible  to  the  Demerara  negroes*  So  would  the  ominous 
ditty  which,  a  traveller  tells  us,  the  blacks  sung  in  chorus  while 
they  rowed  him  from  the  ship  to  the  shore,  on  his  first  arrival  in 
the  West  Indies  : — 

*  New-come  buckra, 

He  get  sick ; 

He  tak  fever ; 

He  be  die !' 

The  language  of  the  slaves  in  our  sugar  islands  is  as  intelli- 
gible, when  introduced  in  books,  to  English  readers,  as  that  of 
Mungo  in  the  farce,  and  more  so  than  the  Scotch  dialogues  in 
Sir  Walter  Scott's  novels.  Any  one  might  speak  it,  if  he  made 
himself  acquainted  with  some  half  score  words  of  foreign  extrac- 
tion which  are  most  in  use  ;  all  that  he  has  else  to  do  is  to  liquefy 
his  English,  speak  straightforward,  in  contempt  of  case,  number, 
mood,  and  tense,  and  throw  grammar  to  the  dogs.  The  words 
of  foreign  derivation  aie  but  few,  and  those  Portuguese  or 
African :  there  seems  to  be  no  intermixture  of  Dutch  ;  indeed 
the  whole  vocabulary  of  such  a  class  must  needs  be  very  scanty. 
Such  as  their  language  is,  it  is  no  impedimei^t  in  the  way  of  a 
better ;  it  has,  therefore,  never  been  thought  necessary  to  provide 
the  negroes  with  books  for  religious  instruction  in  it ;  the  Eng- 
lish Prayer  Book  and  Englbh  Bible  are  intelligible  to  such  of 
them  as  can  read. 

But  the  language  of  this  New  Testament  is  said,  by  the  mis- 
sionaries, to  be  the  only  one  which  the  Surinam  negroes  speak  or 
understand.  It  is  evident  that  neither  Dutch  nor  English  men 
could  speak,  without  having  studied  it ;  nor  understand  it,  either 
when  spoken,  or  as  a  written  tongue.  There  is  enough  Dutch  in 
it  to  render  this  unpossible  for  an  Englishman — enough  English 
to  render  it  so  for  a  Dutchman,  and  a  large  proportion  of  African 
words — probably  of  American  also  (for  Indian  slavery  has  existed 
in  these  colonies) — which  would  be  difficult  alike  to  both.  It  is 
equally  evident,  upon  looking  at  any  part  of  this  Testament,  that 
to  the  Surinam  negroes  a  Dutch  or  English  one  would  be  heathen 
Greek.  When  the  Bible  Society,  therefore,  resolved  to  print  it 
for  their  use,  they  were  assured,  in  so  doing,  they  would  confer 
the  greatest  benefit  upon  both  missionaries  and  converts.  They 
have  been  severely  censured  for  having  done  so; — with  what 
justice  we  shall  proceed  to  examine, 

Mr.  Latrobe — who  ought  not  to  be  named  without  an  expres- 
sion of  respect,  both  for  his  father's  sake  and  his  own — said,  when 
he  presented  the  manuscript  of  this  version  to  the  Bible  Society, 
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as  revised  at  Hemhutt,  that  this  compound  of  many  tongues  formed 
'  a  strange,  and,  to  an  English  ear,  almost  oflFensive  mixture.'  If 
we  call  to  mind  from  what  sort  ef  Englishmen  the  negroes  are 
likely  to  have  derived  the  English  part  of  their  vocabulary,  we 
shall  not  be  at  a  loss  to  account  for  this.  To  a  Russian  or  a 
Greek  it  would  appear  as  decorous  as  any  other  language  which 
he  might  have  occasion  to  acquire ;  and  it  presents  nothing  to 
disturb  a  German's  gravity.  What  African  words  it  contains, 
would  originally  be  used  in  their  proper  meaning ;  the  Dutch 
ones  have  been  no  otherwise  injured,  than  by  adapting  them  to 
a  negro's  pronunciation  ;  the  debasement  and  misapplication  seem 
confined  to  the  English  part  of  the  vocabulary,  and  certainly  there 
is  enough  of  both  to  make  such  a  version  of  the  New  Testament 
appear  sometimes  ludicrous  to  an  English  reader,  and  sometimes 
irreverent.  The  reader  may  see  this  in  the  following  verses,  which 
contain  the  relation  of  the  miracle  at  the  marriage  feast. 

*  1  Drie  deh  na  bakka  dem  holi  wan  bruiloft  na  Cana  na  Galilea  ; 
en  mamma  ya  Jesus  ben  de  dapeh. 

2  Ma  dem  ben  kali  Jesus  nanga  hem  discipel  toe,  va  kom  na  da 
bruiloft. 

3  £n  teh  wieni  kaba,  mamma  va  Jesus  takki  na  hem ;  dem  no  habi 
wieni  morro. 

4  Jesus  takki  na  hem :  mi  mamma,  hoeworko  mi  habi  nanga  joe  ? 
Tem  va  mi  no  ben  kom  jette, 

5  Hem  mamma  takki  na  dem  foetoeboi ;  oene  doe  sanni  a  takki 
gi  oene. 

6  Ma  dem  ben  po^tti  dapeh  siksi  biggi  watra-djoggo,  na  da  fast  va 
Djoe  vo  krieni  dem :  inniwan  djoggo  hoU  toe  effi  drie  kannetjes. 

7  Jesus  takki  na  dem  [foetoeboi]  :  Oene  foeloe  dem  watra-djoggo 
nanga  watra.     Ed  dem  foeloe  dem  teh  na  moeffe. 

8  En  dan  a  takki  na  dem :  Oene  poeloe  pikinso,  tjarri  go  na  grang- 
foetoeboi.     En  dem  doe  so. 

9  Ma  teh  grangfoetoeboi  tesi  da  watra,  dissi  ben  tron  wieni,  kaba 
a  no  sabi,  na  hoepeh  da  wieni  komotto,  (ma  dem  foetoeboi  dissi  ben 
teki  da  watra  ben  sabi)  :  a  kali  da  bruidigom. 

10  A  takki  na  hem :  Inniwan  somma  njoesoe  va  gi  fossi  da  morro 
switti  %vieni,  en  teh  dem  dringi  noeffe  kaba,  na  bakka  da  mendre 
swittiwan  ;  ma  joe  ben  kiebri  da  morro  boennewan. 

1 1  Datti  da  fossi  marki  dissi  Jesus  ben  doe ;  en  datti  ben  passa  na 
Cana  na  Galilea  va  dem  somma  si  hem  glori.  En  dem  discipel  va 
hem  briebi  na  hem.' 

The  thorough  depravity  of  this  lingo  will  be  rendered  apparent 
by  presenting^  as  well  as  we  can,  a  reversion  of  it  into  English, 
or  rather  into  English  words,  preserving  its  idioms,  or  talkee- 
talkeeism : — 

1  Three  day  after  back,  them  hold  one  marriage   in  Cana  in 
Galilee,  and  mamma  of  Jesus  been  there.  2  But 
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2  But  tbem  be^n  call  Je8U9  wi(h  him  disciple,  for  come  to  &al 

marriage. 

3  And  when  wine  end,  mamnu^  of  Jesus  talk  to  him,  them  no  have 
wine  more. 

4  Jesus  talk  to  him,  me  mamma  how  work  me  have  with  you  t 
Time  of  me  no  been  come  yet. 

5  Him  mamma  talk  to  them  footboy,  ye  do  things  he  talk  to  ye. 

6  But  them  been  put  there  six  big  water-jug,  after  the  fashion  of 
Jew  for  clean  them  ;  every  one  jug  hold  two  or  three  firkins. 

7  Jesus  talk  to  them  (footboy)  !  ye  fill  them  water  jug  with  water. 
And  them  fill  them  till  to  mouth. 

8  And  then  he  talk  to  them,  y^  pour  little,  carry  go  to  grandfoot- 
boy.     And  them  do  so. 

0  But  when  grandfootboy  taste  that  water,  this  been  turn  wine, 
could  he  no  know  from  where  tha$  wine  oome^ut-of  (but  them  foot* 
boy  this  been  take  that  water  well  know) :  he  call  the  bridegroom. 

10  He  talk  to  him,  every  one  man  use  of  give  first  the  more  sweet 
wine  ;  and  when  them  drink  enough  end,  after  back  the  less  sweety 
wine :  but  you  been  cover  that  more  good  wine. 

1 1  That  the  first  miracle  that  Jesus  been  do,  and  that  been  pass 
in  (Jana  in  Galilee,  for  them  men  see  him  glory.  And  them  disciple 
of  him  believe  in  him. 

These  verses  have  been  selected,  because,  debased  as  the  lan- 
guage is,  it  presents  nothing  in  this  example  that  is  otherwise  offen- 
sive ;  and  it  is  sufficiently  characteristic.  A  few  specimens  from 
that  part  of  the  vocabulary  which  is  of  English  derivation,  may 
amuse  the  English  reader.  Having  once  perceived  upon  what 
principle  of  mutation  the  mixed  speech  has  been  formed,  he  will 
easily  see  that  bikcuti  is  the  talkee-talkee  for  because,  pekki  for  to 
speak,  haksi  to  ask :  he  may  guess  that  tarra  is  the  other,  tarra- 
watiy  to'fher  one,  nebreioantem,  never  one  time ;  that  fadom  is  to 
fall  down,  and  hoppo  to  rise  up,  hoppo  being  also  resurrecfum% 
Immediately  is  rendered  in  this  tongue  joesnoe  (just  now),  gene- 
ration of  vipers  is  snekkifamili;  and  cQck  is  a  manvool  (man- 
fowl), — as  the  Chinese  call  a  boy  a  bull-child.  Jam  is  to  eat, 
jamjam  food,  and  locusts,  as  being  bush  food,  are  called  hoes^iyxm- 
jam.  For  maid  servant  we  have  oeman  foetoeboy ;  for  a  virgin 
wan  njoe  wendje,  and  even  this  is  not  the  worst  specimen  of  base 
language  that  might  be  produced. 

The  publication  of  the  New  Testament  in  such  a  language  has 
brought  upon  the  Bible  Society  a  greater  outcry  than  any  that 
has  been  raised  against  it  since  the  schism  which  the  Apocrypha 
occasioned.  It  is,  indeed,  easy  to  represent  such  a  version  as  at 
once  grotesque  and  irreverent,  or  even  blasphemous  ;  and  to  make 
a  strain  of  relentless  ridicule  the  vehicle  for  the  heaviest  charges 
of  indiscretion  and  misconduct.    The  committee  of  that  society 
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might,  however,  easily  be  excused  for  an  error  of  judgment,  if 
error  it  be,  into  which  they  were  led  by  deferring  to  the  opinion 
of  those  persons  whose  opinion  upon  the  point  is  entitled  to  most 
deference.  Long  ago  a  Moravian  missionary  who  was  employed 
anioug  the  Demerara  negroes  made  this  version*  It  is  the  only 
language  understood  and  spoken  by  fifty  or  si«ty  thousand  of  those 
negroes;  and  by  printing  this  version  for  their  use,  Mr.  X>atrobe 
assured  the  Bible  Society  that  they  would  '  confer  both  upon 
missionaries  and  converts  an  indescribable  and  lasting  benefit/ 
While  in  manuscript  it  was  in  use  among  them,  not  only  m  private, 
but  in  their  church  service,  Mr.  Bolingbroke  mentions  the  qegro 
chapel  in  Paramaribo  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  places  of 
worship  in  that  town : — *  Service,'  he  says,  *  is  performed  there 
on  Tuesday  and  Friday  evenings,  and  three  Umes  on  a  Sunday, 
I  went  one  evening ;  the  place  was  elegantly  lighted  up ;  there  is 
an  organ,  and  the  rites  began  by  music.  Two  lines  of  a  hymn 
were  read  distinctly  by  the  priest,  which  the  whole  congregation 
repeated  imniediately  after  in  full  chorus,  to  a  prepared  tune ; 
then  two  lines  more,  and  so  on,  till  the  poem  was  finished.  Next 
followed  lessons  from  the  Bible,  another  hymn,  a  piayef,  ^  third 
hymn,  and  finally,  a  sermon,  which  terminated  in  some  devotional 
ejaculation,  during  which  all  the  people  kneeled.  The  audience, 
which  was  very  numerous  and  very  orderly,  was  dismissed  by  the 
organ's  sounding  unaccompanied.' 

The  negro  congregation  of  that  chapel  consists  at  this  time  of 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  members ;  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  negro  children  learn  to  read  at  the  Moravian  school,  and  on 
Sundays  a  number  of  adults,  who  have  no  other  time  for  receiving 
instruction.  The  arrival  of  this  New  Testament  caused  great 
joy  both  to  these  people  and  their  Moravian  teachers, — ^a  class  of 
missionaries,  be  it  remembered,  whose  conduct  has  every  where, 
and  from  the  very  commencement  of  their  missions,  been  free 
from  reproach.  One  of  them  says,  '  we  distribute  copies  gratuit- 
ously among  poor  and  indigent  negroes  who  are  able  to  read ; 
but  if  it  is  possible,  we  engage  them  to  pay  something,  in  ord^r 
to  render  the  boon  more  valuable  to  them  :  at  the  saipe  time  they 
are  reminded  of  the  kind  interest  manifested  for  the  salvation  of 
their  souls  by  Christian  friends  in  Europe,  where  poor  and  rich, 
high  and  low,  unite  for  the  purpose  of  making  them  acquainted 
with  the  word  of  life.  Some  give  a  florin,  and  others  two  florins, 
Dutch  currency,  for  a  copy.' 

Here,  then,  is  a  large  and  increasing  congregations  among  whom 
this  version  w?is  in  use  long  before  it  was  printed, — a  large  popu* 
lation  speaking  and  understanding  no  other  tongue  than  the 
t^lkee-talkee.      To  them    there    appears  nothing   ba^e  in  the 
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language,  nothing  offensive  or  irreverent  in  the  translation.  The 
lingo  is  their  mother  tongue,  and  the  book  they  receive  is  die 
New  Testament  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour.  The  gravest  English- 
man could  not  preserve  his  gravity  at  some  things  in  this  transla- 
tion, and  many  would  certainly  be  disgusted,  or  even  shocked  at 
it ;  but  would  this  be  a  sufficient  reason  for  withholding  it  from 
those  persons  for  whom  alone  it  is  designed  ?  Honi  soU  qtd  mal 
y  pense.  There  is  nothing  reprehensible  here  to  those  who  see 
nothing  reprehensible.  For  such  persons,  exclusively,  it  has  been 
printed ;  only  a  few  copies  have  been  reserved  in  Europe  for 
biblical  collections,  and  as  a  philological  curiosity. 

Mahommedanism  has  been  received  by  negro  nations  with  more 
confidence,  because  it  is  the  religion  of  the  Book, — a  written, 
and,  as  they  believe,  an  attested  religion,  of  the  truth  of  which 
the  koran  is  the  record  and  the  proof.  The  negroes  in  slavery 
will  receive  the  New  Testament  with  the  same  respect.  A 
Demerara  negro  came  several  years  ago  to  the  Moravian  mission- 
aries  to  tell  them  a  story  which  he  had  heard  from  his  parents, 
and  to  ask  whether  it  was  true.  They  had  an  old  tradition,  he 
said,  that  the  great  God  of  heaven,  after  he  had  created  heaven 
and  earth,  made  too  large  chests,  and  placed  them  on  the  coast, 
near  the  dwellings  of  the  newly  created  human  race.  The  black 
people,  upon  discovering  these  chests,  ran  immediately  to  examine 
them ;  they  found  the  one  locked,  and  the  other  open ;  and  not 
thinking  it  possible  to  open  that  which  was  locked,  they  contented 
themselves  with  the  other,  which  they  found  full  of  iron-ware  and 
tools,  such  as  hoes,  axes,  and  spades ;  every  one  took  as  many  as 
he  could  carry  of  them,  and  they  went  their  way.  A  little  while 
after  the  white  people  came  to  the  same  place,  found  the  chest 
that  was  locked,  and  knowing  how  to  open  it,  found  it  filled  with 
books  and  papers,  which  they  carried  away.  Upon  this  the 
Creator  said,  I  perceive  that  the  black  people  mean  to  till  the 
ground,  and  the  white  people  mean  to  learn  to  read  and  write. 
The  negro,  therefore,  believes,  says  the  missionary  who  relates 
this,  that  it  thus  pleased  the  Almighty  to  put  mankind  to  the 
proof,  and  as  the  black  did  not  show  so  much  sense  as  the  white 
people,  he  made  them  subject  to  the  latter,  and  decreed  that  they 
should  have  a  life  of  labour  in  this  world. 

If  this  tradition  be,  indeed,  of  negro  origin,  it  would  be  no 
contemptible  specimen  of  negro  ingenuity;  more  probably  it 
may  be  a  fable  cunningly  devised  by  some  European,  for  the 
}>urpose  of  inducing  the  blacks  to  consider  slavery  as  the  state  of 
life  for  which  they  are  destined,  and  therefore  more  contentedly  to 
submit  to  it.  They  have,  indeed,  feelingly  been  made  to  under- 
stand that  knowledge  is  power ;  and  if  the  planters  had  sought  to 
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discover  in  what  manner  they  might  most  effectually  be  prevented 
from  ever  attaining  it,  a  better  means  could  not  have  been  devised 
than  the  talkee-talkee  tongue.  Chance  has,  in  this  respect,  done 
more  for  perpetuating  the  ignorance  of  the  black  and  coloured 
people,  and  thereby  perpetuating  their  degradation^  than  the 
most  Machiavellian  policy  could  have  accomplished. 

Mixed  languages  have  grown  up  in  some  parts  of  Spanish 
America,  and  in  others  an  Indian  language  has  become  the 
mother-tongue  of  the  Spanish  Americans :  but  the  missionaries, 
upon  whom  the  duty  of  civilizing  both  the  negro  and  Indian 
population  had  entirely  been  thrown,  in  no  instance,  we  believe, 
prepared  any  book  of  instructions  in  a  mingle-mangle  speech : 
the  Indians  they  instructed  in  their  own  tongue;  the  blacks  in 
that  of  their  masters.  The  Portuguese,  in  like  manner,  have 
Angolan  books  for  use  in  their  African  possessions;  but  when 
slaves  from  Angola  arrive  in  Brazil,  though  they  may  receive 
their  first  instructions  in  their  own  language,  they  soon  necessarily 
acquire  that  of  their  masters  and  overseers  :  the  church  service  is 
not  more  unintelligible  to  them  than  to  the  Brazilians ;  and  confes- 
sion, which  is  that  part  of  the  superstition  in  which  they  are  most 
concerned,  is  carried  on  in  the  current  speech  of  the  country; 
corrupt  as  the  language  of  the  slaves  must  needs  be,  it  neither 
prevents  them  from  understanding  pure  Portuguese,  nor  has  it 
extended  to  other  classes  of  society.  In  these  countries  none  of 
the  accidental  causes  have  existed  which  combined  to  produce 
the  talkee-talkee  of  Surinam.  There  were  no  Dutch  and 
English  residents ;  and  neither  the  Spanish, '  nor  Portuguese 
words  require  stretching  and  liquefying  to  suit  the  negro  pro- 
nunciation. Indeed,  the  Spaniards  themselves  treat  Bnglish  as 
unmercifully  as  the  negroes  have  done,  when  they  convert  Crom- 
well into  Caramuel,  Oswald  into  Ossubaldo,  and  Ethelwald  into 
Etelubolde ;  and  gravely  tell  us  that  these  are  words  que  no  se 
abragan  bien  con  las  orejas  Espanolas. 

One  of  our  bishops  has  justly  remarked,  as  '  the  peculiar  glory 
of  true  Christianity,  that  it  does  not  only  save  but  civilize  its  real 
professors.'  If  the  Surinam  planters  had  not  utterly  disregarded 
the  moral  and  religious  state  of  the  unhappy  race  whom  they 
bought  like  cattle,  or  bred  as  such,  Dutch  must  have  become 
the  common  language  of  these  colonies,  for  the  children  would 
have  been  taught  to  read,  and  the  Bible  have  been  introduced ; 
and  thus  the  people  would  have  been  prepared  for  the  wholesome 
literature  of  Holland.  But  in  this  duty  the  Protestant  nations 
were  grievously  deficient,  and  the  reason  which  our  own  country- 
men in  former  times  assigned  for  it  is  suflBciently  curious.  *  The 
English/    says  P.  Labat,    <  never  baptize   their  slaves,   either 
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through  negligence  or  some  other  motive ;  they  give  themselves 
no  trouble  for  bringing  them  to  a  knowledge  of  the  true  God, 
but  let  them  live  in  the  religion  in  which  they  found  theoii 
whether  it  be  Mahommedanism  or  idolatry.  Their  ministeiii 
with  whom  I  have  frequently  had  occasion  to  converse  upon  this 
pointy  say,  as  an  excuse,  '^  that  it  would  be  unworthy  of  a 
Christian  to  keep  in  slavery  his  brother  in  Christ."  Thus  they 
explain  themselves*  But  may  we  not  say,  that  it  is  still  more 
unworthy  of  a  Christian  not  to  procure  for  souls  which  have  been 
redeemed  by  the  blood  of  Christ,  the  knowledge  of  a  God  to 
whom  they  are  indebted  for  everything?  I  leave  this  to  the 
reader's  judgment*'  But  these  reasons  have  no  influence  when 
they  take  any  of  our  negroes ;  '  they  well  know/  says  the  Domi- 
nican, *  that  those  negroes  are  Christians ;  they  see  them  perform 
the  exercises  of  their  religion,  and  even  the  marks  of  it»  as  far 
as  they  can.  They  cannot  doubt  that  these  negroes  are  their 
brothers  in  Christ,  and  yet  this  does  not  prevent  them  from  hold* 
ing  them  in  slavery,  and  treating  them  as  those  whom  they  do  not 
consider  brothers.'  It  is  false  reasoning  to  answer  as  they  do, 
that  they  may  very  well  keep  them  as  slaves,  seeing  that  the 
French,  the  Spaniards,  and  the  Portuguese  make  use  of  them  in 
the  same  capacity,  after  having  baptized  them :  for  if  the  French 
do  ill  in  using  them  as  slaves  after  having  made  them  Christians, 
they  do  still  worse  than  the  French  in  retaining  them  as  such, 
when  they  acknowledge  them,  as  by  baptism,  their  brothers  in 
Christ.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  French  do  well  in  baptizing 
them,  why  do  not  they  imitate  them?  It  must  be  admitted, 
therefore,  that  they  have  but  a  poor  excuse  for  their  little  religion 
and  the  negligence  of  their  ministers. 

But  the  scruple  on  the  part  of  the  English  planters  originally 
was,  not  how  to  reconcile  slavery  with  their  religion,  but  with 
their  laws ;  this  appears  by  a  story  which  Ligon  relates  in  his 
lively  and  characteristic  account  of  Barbadoes, — one  of  the  most 
agreeable  books  of  its  kind.  Speaking  of  the  ingenuity  which  he 
had  observed  among  the  negro  slaves  in  that  island,  he  mentions 
one  of  a  party  who  attended  him  into  the  woods  to  cut  churchr 
ways ;  for,  says  he, — 

*  I  was  employed  sometimes  upon  public  works,  and  these  men 
were  excellent  axe-men.  And  because  there  were  many  gullies  in 
the  way,  which  were  impassable,  and  by  that  means  I  was  compelled 
to  make  traverses  up  and  down  in  the  wood,  and  was  by  that  in 
danger  to  miss  of  the  point  to  which  I  was  to  make  my  passage  to 
the  church,  and  therefore  was  fain  to  take  a  compass  with  me,  which 
was  a  circumferenter,  to  make  my  traverse  the  more  exact  (and, 
indeed,  without  which  it  could  not  be  done,)  setting  up  the  circum* 
ferenter,  and  observing  the  needle,-^This  Negro  fiSambo  comes  to  me, 
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and  seeing  the  needle  wag,  desired  to  know  the  reason  of  its  stirritig, 
and  whether  it  were  alive;  I  told  him  no;  but  it  stood  upon  a  point, 
and  for  a  while  it  would  stir,  but  by*and*by  stand  still;  which  he  ob* 
served,  and  found  it  t9  be  true» 

*•  The  next  question  was»  why  it  stood  one  way,  and  would  not 
remove  to  any  other  point  1  I  told  him  that  it  would  stand  no  way 
but  North  and  South,  and  upon  that  showed  him  the  four  cardinal 
points  of  the  compass,  which  he  presently  learnt  by  heart,  and  pro* 
mised  me  never  to  forget  it.  His  last  question  was,  why  it  would 
Stand  North  ?  I  gave  this  reason,  because  of  the  huge  rocks  of  load- 
stone that  were  in  the  north  part  of  the  world,  which  had  a  quality  to 
draw  iron  to  it ;  and  this  needle  being  of  iron,  and  touched  with  a 
loadstone,  it  would  always  stand  that  way. 

'  T*his  point  of  philosophy  was  a  little  too  hard  for  him,  and  so  he 
stood  in  a  strange  muse,  which  to  put  him  out  of,  I  bade  him  reach 
his  axe,  and  put  it  near  to  the  compass,  and  remove  it  about ;  and  as 
he  did  so,  the  needle  turned  with  it,  which  put  him  in  the  greatest 
admiration  that  ever  I  saw  a  man,  and  so  quite  gave  over  his  ques- 
tions, and  desired  me  that  he  might  be  made  a  Christian;  for  he 
thought  to  be  made  a  Christian  was  to  be  endued  with  all  those 
knowledges  he  wanted. 

'  I  promised  to  do  my  best  endeavours ;  and  when  I  came  home^ 
spoke  to  the  master  of  the  plantation,  and  told  him  that  poor  Sambo 
desired  much  to  be  a  Christian.  But  his  answer  was,  that  the  people 
of  that  island  were  governed  by  the  laws  of  England,  and  by  those 
laws  we  could  not  make  a  Christian  a  slave.  I  told  him  my  request 
was  far  different  from  that,  for  I  desired  him  to  make  a  slave  a 
Christian.  His  answer  was,  that  it  was  true  there  was  a  great 
difference  in  that;  but,  being  once  a  Christian,  he  could  no  more 
account  him  a  slave ;  and  so  loose  the  hold  they  had  of  them  as 
slaves,  by  making  them  Christians ;  and  by  that  means  should  open 
such  a  gap,  as  all  the  planters  in  the  island  would  curse  him.  So 
I  was  struck  mute,  and  poor  Sambo  kept  out  of  the  church,  as  honest 
and  as  good-natured  a  poor  soul  as  ever  wore  black,  or  ate  green/ 

This  characterictic  story,  which  shows  how  easily  men  play 
tricks  with  their  conscience,  setting  at  nought  the  souls  of  others^ 
and  thereby  deceiving  and  endangering  their  own,  exemplifies, 
also,  how  naturally  the  negroes  associate  the  thought  of  know-* 
ledge  with  power,  and  of  Christianity  with  knowledge^  The 
planters,  also^  have  always  understood  the  connexion :  and,  indeed, 
better,  far  better  is  ignorance  than  tliat  knowledge  which,  leaving 
the  conscience  uninstructed,  and  the  heart  in  wickedness,  arms 
those  upon  whom  it  is  bestowed  with  additional  means  of  mis- 
chief. Religion,  and  religion  alone,  can  be  the  effectual  cor^ 
rective  of  this  evil :  the  more,  therefore,  is  it  to  be  regretted, 
when,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Demerara  blacks  and  Creoles,  religion 
is  dissociated  from  knowledge ;  and  thus  it  must  be^  if  the  talkee- 
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talkee  should  become  permanently  the  language  of  the  popular 
religion,  as  well  as  of  common  life.  If  the  Moravian  version  of 
the  Bible  should  produce  this  effect,  it  will,  eventually,  have 
occasioned  more  evil  than  good :  for  nothing  can  correct  the 
radical  depravity  of  this  mixed  speech.  Time  and  culture  have 
softened,  and  regulated,  and  refined  the  various  languages  which 
grew  up  during  the  wreck  of  the  Roman  empire,  as  in  the  various 
European  kingdoms  the  conquerors  and  conquered  gradually 
became  one  people ;  and  they  are  now  nothing  inferior  to  the 
Latin  in  perspicuity,  nor  in  sweetness,  nor  in  strength.  But  in  all 
these  cases  the  materials  were  good, — precious  metals  were 
fused  into  composites,  differing  rather  in  the  proportion  of  their 
materials  than  in  value ;  whereas  the  talkee-talkee  is  inherently, 
ridiculously,  offensively,  and  incurably  base.  In  its  appearance 
as  a  written  tongue  there  is  nothing  unpleasing,  and  in  its  sound 
it  may  be  as  agreeable  as  it  is  described  to  be ;  but  it  has  been 
adapted  in  its  construction  by  ignorant  persons,  of  the  vulgarest 
and  coarsest  minds,  to  the  lowest  state  of  human  intellect. 

Let  us  hope,  therefore,  that  this  Moravian  version  may  be  used 
only  where  no  other  could  be  understood,  and  no  longer  than 
while  it  continues  to  be  thus  indispensable ;  and  that  the  mis- 
sionaries in  Guiana  will  gradually  make  Dutch  or  English  the 
language  of  the  schools.  This  difficulty  will  not  be  greater  than 
Oberlin  overcame  when  he  made  French  the  language  of  the 
Ban  de  la  Roche,  instead  of  the  barbarous  patois  which  he  found 
there. 
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Art.  VIII. — Annates  Historiques  des  Sessions  des  Corps  LSgis^ 
laiifSf  Par  ■  et  Gautier  (du  Var),  ex-membre  du  Conseil 
des  Cinq  Cents.  A  Paris.  Vols.  10.  1830. 
T  is  impossible  to  reflect  upon  the  events  which  have  recently 
taken  place  at  Paris  without  deep  sorrow  and  serious  appre- 
hension ;  for  the  overthrow  of  an  ancient  dynasty,  in  itself  an 
occurrence  of  no  common  magnitude,  may  lead  to  results  still 
more  to  be  deplored,  nor  can  any  feeling  mind  think  of  the  blood 
which  has  been  shed  in  the  struggle  without  lamenting  over  the 
horrors  of  civil  war.  But  by  the  historian  and  the  statesman  it  is 
to  be  regarded  also  under  other  aspects ;  for  to  them  it  is  matter 
of  curious  inquiry  what  were  the  causes,  proximate  or  remote, 
which  led  to  this  convulsion.  A  calm  review,  therefore,  of  the 
political  history  of  France  since  1814  may  be  interesting,  as  the 
agents  and  the  principles  which  have  produced  the  late  catastrophe 
have  not  arisen  at  the  moment^  but  have  subsisted  throughout  nearly 
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the  whole  of  that  period.  It  may  also  throw  some  light  upon  events 
whichy  at  first  sight,  would  seem  to  be  as  extraordinary  as  they  are 
important. 

Of  the  transactions  of  last  July,  however,  we  will  say  nothing,  as 
they  are  too  recent  and  too  much  enveloped  in  mystery,  which  time 
alone  can  unravel,  to  form  the  subject  of  steady  contemplation. 
This  alone  seems  certain — that  the  injury  inflicted  upon  France 
by  the  weakness  and  indecision  of  Louis  XVIII.,  was  too  great 
to  be  repaired  by  the  firmness  and  resolution  of  Charles  X. ;  that, 
as  the  one  found  concessions  unavailing,  the  other  found  force 
insqificient.  The  royalists  have  been  defeated,  and  the  triumph 
of  the  liberals  is  for  a  time  complete. 

Louis  XVIII.,  in  the  first  act  of  his  authority,  dated  his  reign 
from  the  death  of  his  nephew,  Louis  XVII. — thus  distinctly 
treating  as  invalid  all  that  had  been  done  in  the  interval  since 
the  virtual  deposition  of  Louis  XVI. ;  but  although  this  was 
the  natural  and  the  just  theory,  it  evidently  could  not,  in  all 
cases,  be  practically  enforced.  Too  many  years  had  elapsed — too 
many  changes  taken  place — to  allow  Louis  XVIII.  to  place  him- 
self in  the  situation  occupied  by  Louis  XVI.  previous  to  1790. 
To  support,  then,  his  well-founded  pretensions,  and  yet  to  accom- 
modate himself  to  the  altered  situation  of  the  times,  some  de- 
vice was  necessary ;  and  he  granted  {odroya)  to  the  people,  the 
present  charter,,  which,  among  other  clauses  which  we  will  not  now 
consider,  recognised  as .  legal  much  that  had  been  most  illegallji 
done  in  the  revolution,  confirmed  the  laws  which  had  been  passed, 
and  rendered  valid  the  contracts  which  had  been  entered  into  during 
that  period ;  thus  sanctioning  those  most  unjustifiable  measures-^ 
the  universal  suppression  of  feudal  rights,  and  the  confiscation  of 
private  as  well  as  of  church  property.  Of  those  feudal  rights,  some, 
indeed,  were  highly  oppressive,  and  had  been  most  deservedly  abo- 
lished ;  but  the  sweeping  measure  which  the  National  Assembly 
enforced  was,  in  its  operation,  infinitely  more  unjust  than  the  evils 
it  professed  to  remove.  For  example,  in  many  cases,  property 
had  been  let  at  nearly  a  rack-rent,  but  with  some  tritle,  such  as 
a  liard  for  five  thousand  livres,  reserved  as  feudal  right.  In  all 
such  instances  it  was  held  that  not  only  the  claim  to  the  liard  was 
to  be  extinguished,  which  would  have  been  in  strict  accordance 
with  the  decree  of  the  Assembly,  but  that  the  tenant  should 
have,  as  his  freehold,  the  farm  which,  till  then,  he  had  held  on 
lease,  because  his  annual  rent  of  five  thousand  livres  was  charged 
with  this  trifle  of  droits  seigneuraux.  But,  while  they  thus  deprived 
the  rich  of  their  property,  they  carefully  preserved  to  the  lower 
classes  those  privileges  which  had  been  granted  to  them  in  return 
for  the  feudal  services  which  they. were  bqund  to. perform.   Thus, 
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m  many  places^  the  vassals  were  to  devote  so  many  days'  labour  in 
the  year  to  the  lord ;  for  which  they  held  land  almost  rent  free, 
and  had  certain  rights  of  pasturage  in  the  lord's  forests.  The 
Assembly,  in  its  views  of  equity,  abolished  the  claim  of  the  lord 
upon  the  services  of  his  vassals,  but  granted  the  land,  till  then 
held  at  will,  in  fee  to  the  tenant,  and  continued  to  him  his  rights 
of  pasturage;  thus  doubly  diminishing  the  value  of  the  lord's 
estate ;  and  then,  to  crown  the  whole,  came  the  confiscation  of 
the  church  lands,  and,  afterwards,  of  the  property  of  the  emigrants. 
To  these  evils,  the  king,  on  his  return,  found  he  could  apply  no 
sufficient  remedy ;  and,  however  anxious  ha  was  to  be  just,  he 
was  able  to  make  but  very  partial  reparation  to  the  sufferers.  He 
was  only  able  to  restore  to  the  ancient  possessors  that  portion  of 
their  estates,  consisting  principally  of  woods,  which,  after  confis- 
cation, not  having  been  sold,  remained  the  property  of  the  nation, 
and  thus  became  crown  lands.  This  act  was  nearly  spontaneous 
on  his  part,  as  the  administration  was  hardly  fcn-med  at  the 
moment;  nor,  indeed,  when  formed,  was  it  found  at  all  com- 
petent to  cope  with  the  diflSculties  of  its  situation.  Possessing 
neither  unity  of  purpose,  nor,  as  a  body,  firmness  of  design, 
no  effectual  means  were  taken  either  to  allay  or  to  repress  the 
subsisting  discontents.  Not  only  did  some  dissatisfaction  pre* 
vail  on  account  of  the  dethronement  of  Buonaparte,  but  great  jea- 
lousy existed  between  the  old  and  the  new  nobility.  The  former, 
reduced,  in  many  cases,  nearly  to  penury,  and,  in  all,  much  cun 
tailed  of  their  ancient  wealth,  saw,  not  without  natural  feelings 
of  sorrow  or  indignation,  their  paternal  estates  in  the  possession 
of  strangers — often  of  the  very  men  who  had  murdered  their 
fathers.  Nor  was  it  less  galling  to  see  others  enjoying  the  smiles 
and  favours  of  the  crown,  to  which  they  thought  they  had  an 
especial  right,  as  the  sole  rewards  for  the  confiscation  of  their  pro* 
perty,  and  for  years  of  exile  and  misery ;  while  the  persons,  who 
were  thus  preferred,  were  the  very  individuals  whose  exertions  had 
so  long  kept  the  Royal  house  itself  in  banishment.  On  the  other 
hand,  these*-*the  new  nobility,  generally  the  offspring  of  low  fami* 
lies,  whose  lives  bad  been  spent  in  the  rough  discipline  of  camps, 
and  who  had  won  their  titles  at  the  point  of  the  sword,  were 
agitated  alike  with  scorn  and  alarm, — they  viewed  with  contempt 
men  who,  pluming  themselves  upon  heroic  descent,  had  never 
dbtinguisbed  themselves  in  the  field  ;  nor  could  they  avoid  being 
somewhat  afraid  lest  their  newly  ^acquired  estates  should  be 
wrested  from  them,  to  be  restored  to  those  from  whose  houses 
they  had  been  wrested  by  the  brutality  of  revolutionary  injustice. 
This  state  of  affairs  was  embarrassing  ;  and  nothing  was  done  to 
improve  its  complexion^  either  by  conciliating  the  Uuonapartists, 
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or  by  giving  effectual  power  to  the  royalists.  The  talents  of  Ta)* 
leyrand,  and  the  treachery  of  Soult,  were  ineffectually  opposed  by 
the  presumptuous  confidence  of  the  Due  de  Blacas^  and  the 
weakness  of  the  Abb6  de  Montesquiou — both,  indeed,  zealous  in 
the  cause,  but  utterly  unfit  for  their  offices.  Of  the  negligence  and 
misconduct  of  the  latter,  who  was  ministre  de  Tint^rieur,  no 
stronger  proof  can  be  given  than  that,  in  March,  1815,  there  were 
found  on  his  table,  when  Buonaparte  was  almost  at  the  gates  of 
Paris,  among  a  mass  of  unopened  letters,  several,  dated  many  days 
before,  which  gave  the  most  distinct  warning  of  the  intended  inva- 
sion.  Nor  were  these  letters  anonymous ;  they  came  from  prefects, 
and  other  persons  in  authority  in  the  south  of  Fradce,  and  espe* 
cially  in  the  department  du  Var,  whose  means  of  information  and 
whose  intelligence  were  equally  accurate.  Amid  this  extraordinary 
inattention,  and  the  general  treason,  the  £Oth  of  March  arrived, 
and  the  military  promenade  from  Cannes  to  Paris  took  place. 
These  events,  the  retreat^  to  Ghent,  and  the  battle  of  Waterloo, 
we  have  on  former  occasions  discussed  at  length ;  we  will^  there- 
fore, passing  them  over,  come  to  the  return  of  the  king  in  July, 
1815. 

Of  the  ministry  then  formed,  it  is  impossible  to  speak  but  in 
terms  of  the  strongest  reprobation.  How  the  regicide  and  double- 
dyed  traitor,  Fouch6,  should  ever  have  been  allowed  to  enter  the 
service  of  his  legitimate  monarchy  we  cannot  at  this  hour  under- 
stand ;  and  the  feelings  of  the  country  soon  convincing  the  king  of 
his  error,  Fouch6  was  dismissed  from  office  on  the  £l8t  of  Septem- 
ber, and,  to  his  great  surprise,^  found  himself  in  the  list  of  those 
proscribed  by  the  loi  9ur  Vamnistie  of  January,  1816.  Previous  to 
his  dismissal,  however,  he  had,  with  admirable  consistency,  on  the 
one  hand,  countersigned  an  ordonnarwe  du  Rai,  by  which  some  of 
the  most  culpable  were  ordered  to  be  tried  for  their  lives,  and  others 
banished  from  France  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  himself  given  to 
those  very  individuals  passports,  under  false  names,  to  enable  them 

*  The  letreat  to  Ghent,  like  everything  else  at  that  moment,  was  perplexed  by 
treachery  and  bad  arrangements.  Marmont,  who  commanded  the  army  escorting  the 
kin^,  discovered  that  in  liis  staff  he  had  one  traitor,  but  he  could  not  fix  upon  the 
individual ;  he  waa,  therefore,  obliged  to  write  hb  secret  orders  himself.  His  hand- 
writing is  literally  illegible ;  and  when  the  Due  de  Mortemart,  who  commanded  the 
rear  guard,  received  despatches  directing  the  line  of  march  he  was  to  follow,  he  spent 
the  whole  night  in  vain  attempts,  though  assisted  by  his  whole  staff,  to  decipher  the 
name  of  any  one  town  through  which  he  was  to  ya»n.  The  consequence  was,  that 
the  operations  of  the  two  corps  were  not  properly  combined,  and  the  Due  de  Morte- 
mart  and  his  rear  guard  were  taken  prisoners  at  Bethune. 

f  Camot,  included  in  the  list  banished  by  the  ordomumce  dm  An,  whose  political 
guilt  was  certainly  not  greater  than  Fouch^'s,  and  who  wa3  a  much  more  honest  man, 
applied  to  the  latter,  as  ministre  de  police,  to  know  where  he  was  to  gOj  in  the  follow- 
ing terms : — *  Ou  veux  tu  que  j'aille,  traitre  ? '  The  antwer  was  as  laconic*-'  Oii^tu 
voudraf,  imb^dllt.' 
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to  escape  from  the  just  vengeance  of  the  laws.  Two  days  afier» 
the  rest  of  the  ministry  resigned,  and  were  succeeded  by  the  Due 
de  Richelieu,  president  du  conseil,  the  Due  de  Feltre,  the  Comtes 
de  Vaublanc,  Decazes,  8cc. — all  thought,  even  including  the  last, 
to  be  firm  royalists,  •  Meantime  the  elections  were  concluded ; 
for  the  king  had,  immediately  on  his  retuni,  dissolved  the  cham- 
bers, regulating  the  number  of  members  and  the  qualifications  of 
the  electors  by  ordonnance.  Early  in  October  the  chambers  met 
Among  the  deputies  there  was  but  one  feeling,  the  royalists  having 
been  universally  successful  in  the  contests.  Indeed,  so  decided 
was  their  majority,  that  this  chamber  received,  as  it  well  deserved, 
the  name  of  '  La  Chambre  Introuvable/  The  peers  were  ani- 
mated with  similar  sentiments,  the  king  having,  by  an  ordonnance, 
excluded  from  their  chamber  twenty-nine  who  had  sat  in  Buona- 
parte's chamber  during  the  cent  jours.  The  vast  majority  of  the 
remaining  two  hundred  and  fourteen  were  ancient  royalists,  aqxious 
to  support  and  preserve  legitimate  monarchy,  but  not  desirous  of 
abusing  the  power  they  possessed.  During  this  session,  the  Court 
Prevdtales  were  temporarily  established,  various  laws  passed  to 
repress  internal  sedition,  and  a  bill  to  regulate  the  elections,  agreed 
to  by  the  deputies,  was  rejected  by  the  peers.  These  were  almost 
the  only  measures  of  importance  discussed  ;  and  yet  we  have  heard 
this  chambre  introuvable  violently  arraigned  for  their  conduct — 
many  venturing  to  accuse  them  of  a  fixed  design  to  restore  abso- 
lute monarchy.  It  is  true  that  among  them  were  some  wrong- 
headed  individuals,  who  entertained  very  idle  projects;*  but  the 
vast  majority  were  too  sensible  how  impossible  it  was  to  return  to 
the  former  state  of  affairs,  to  contemplate,  for  a  moment,  ao  absurd 
a  plan.  On  the  contrary,  the  conduct  of  the  royalists  in  1815-16 
was  singularly  moderate.  Being  completely  in  possession  of 
power,  supported  by  an  army  of  foreign  troops,  and  having  just 
reason  to  execrate  and  punish  the  treachery  which  had,  in  the 
spring,  again  driven  them  from  their  country,  their  retuni  vras 
marked  by  far  fewer  punishments  than  any  preceding  great 
revolution.  No  more  than  six  individuals  were  executed,  and 
those  the  most  conspicuous  of  the  traitors ;  only  thirty-eight  were 
banished  by  the  king,  and  a  few  more  ancient  regicides,  who  had 
accepted  the  a4:fe  additumelUy  by  the  law  of  January,  1816.  The 
rest  were  left  at  perfect  liberty ;  and  Louis  XVIII.,  and  even  the 
Duchesse  d'Angoul^me,  submitted  to  receive  at  court  the  mur- 
derers of  a  brother  and  a  father.  With  reference  to  property, 
their  conduct  was  not  less  forbearing;  although  the  royalists 
found  their  estates  in  the  hands  of  persons,  who  had,  for  the 
most  part,  obtained  possession  of  them  for  sums  greatly  below 

*  l^e  charter  by  some  was  called  *  La  chatte  merveiUeiifle.' 
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their  real  value,  no  attempt  whatever  was  made  to  regain  them, 
even  under  some  equitable  arrangement.  That  these  estates 
would  be,  at  some  time  or  another,  either  wholly  or  partially 
restored,  was  an  idea  universally  entertained  in  France  during  the 
preceding  thirty  years ;  and  the  purchasers  of  ^  biens  nationauxy* 
therefore,  up  to  the  moment  of  Buonaparte's  overthrow,  always 
gave  from  one-fifth  to  one-third  less  for  such  estates  than  they 
would  have  given,  had  they  been  ^  biens  patrimoniaux,'  On  the  first 
return  of  Louis,  some  few  private  agreements  were  made,  under 
which  the  old  proprietors  re-entered  into  possession,  upon  repay- 
ment of  the  sums  actually  disbursed ;  and  most  holders  of  biens 
naiumaux  would  then  have  been  too  happy  to  assent  to  similar 
terms.  But  the  language  of  the  king,  and  the  conduct  of  the  cham-r 
bers,  soon  encouraged  them  to  higher  pretensions.  The  value  of 
this  species  of  property  rapidly  increased ;  and  the  loyalty  of  the 
emigrants  was  finally  rewarded  by  the  nearly  total  loss  of  their 
estates.  We  affirm,  therefore,  that  our  eulogy  on  their  moderation 
is  fully  borne  out  by  the  facts ;  for  never,  on  any  former  occasion 
of  a  similar  nature — not  even  at  the  restoration  of  Charles  II. — 
did  a  defeated  party  regain  complete  possession  of  power,  which, 
in  accordance  with  the  strictest  justice,  would  have  enabled  them 
to  indemnify  themselves  for  past  sufferings,  without,  at  all  events, 
punishing  a  considerable  number  of  their  opponents,  and  reta* 
liating,  by  extensive  confiscations,  upon  those  who  had  plundered 
them  before. 

Although,  however,  the  ministry  and  the  chambers  agreed 
perfectly  in  withholding  compensation  for  pecuniary  losses,  they 
differed  occasionally  on  other  (questions,  and  a  few  ultra-royalist 
deputies  used  language  certamly  too  violent,  both  during  the 
session,  and,  subsequently,  in  their  respective  departments.  The 
Due  de  Richelieu,  therefore,  guided,  as  was  generally  supposed, 
by  the  advice  of  M.  Decazes,  whose  anti-royalist  views  then  first 
displayed  themselves,  took  the  injudicious  step  of  dissolving  the 
Chambre  inirouvable.  He  could  not,  it  is  true,  in  every  instance 
control  it,  but  its  intentions  were  excellent,  its  general  views  pure 
and  moderate.  With  a  little  address,  he  might  almost  always  have 
directed  it  as  he  wished,  but  by  dissolving  it  he  impaired  his  in- 
fluence with  the  royalists,  and  lost  the  golden  opportuni^,  which 
never  again  presented  itself  to  him,  of  repeahng  certain  demo* 
cratic  laws  passed,  in  the  revolution,  of  amending  some  defects  in 
the  charter,  and  of  establishing  in  France  a  powerful  and  honour- 
able aristocracy,  without  which  no  monarchy  can  hope  firmly  or 
permanently  to  exist. 

The  elections  which  took  place  in  October,  under  a  new  ordon- 
nance  containing  very  different  provisions  from  the  last,  were  de- 
cidedly 
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cidedlj  favourable  to  the  ministry.     Almost  the  first  us«  they 
made  of  their  majority  was,  to  propose  a  law  on  the  elections,  oif 
t  much  less  royalist  tendency  than  the  preceding  plans.     In  the 
Deputies,  it  Mas  carried  by  132  to  100;  in  the  Peers,  by  95  to 
77;  and  received  the  royal  assent  on  the  5th  February,  1817* 
By  virtue  of  this  law,  in  the  summer  one-fifth  of  the  deputies 
went  out,  and  were  replaced  by  men  for  the  most  part  friendly  to 
the  administration,     in  the  following  session,  the  ministers  re- 
jected a  proposition  made  by  M.  Laine  de  la  Ville  TEveque, 
which  tended  to  pay  some  portion  of  the  claims  made  by  the 
emigrants  upon  the  publio  debt,  because  this  would  have  given 
more  strength  to  the  royalists ;  but  carried  a  law  directed  againsC 
periodical  publications.     Another  measure,  also,  was  adopted,  re- 
specting the  recruiting  of  the  army, — than  which  none  could  ha^ 
been  more  contrary  to  good  order,  or  more  fatally  favourable  to 
democratic   principles  ;    it  was   proposed  by  Gouvion  St  Cyr, 
then  ministre  de  la  guerre — a  man  notorious  for  his  anth*moo 
narchical  views.     It  is  not  for  those  clauses  which  re-established 
a  species  of  conscription  that  we  condemn  it  so  warmly,  though 
even    on    that  ground    it    must   be   considered    objectionable, 
but  for  the  regulations  contained  in  it  respecting  the  promo- 
tion  of  officers,   and   the   restrictions  it  imposed   on   the  due 
prerogative  of  the  crown.     It  enacted,   that,   with    the   except 
tion  of  the  cadets  from  the  military  academy,  every   one   pro* 
moted  to  the  rank  of  a  commissioned  officer  must  have  been 
a  non-commissioned  officer  for  two  years^  and  he,  in  his  turn, 
must   also  have   served  as   long  in  the  ranks.     It  was  further 
provided,   in  order  to  prevent  cadets  from    obtaining    a    large 
majority  of  the  vacant  commissions,  that  one-third  of  the  second- 
lieutenancies  in  the  line  must  be  given  to  the  non-commissioned 
officers ;  that  two-thirds  of  the  vacancies  in  the  superior  ranks,  up 
to  lieutenant-colonels  inclusive,  must  be  filled  up  by  seniority ;  and 
no  officer  should  be  promoted,  who  had  not  served  four  years  in  his 
existing  rank.     The  evil  tendency  of  these  regulations  must  be 
obvious  at  first  sight.     It  filled  the  corps  of  officers  with  persons, 
already  of  a  certain  ag^,  and  utterly  unfit,  from  their  education  and 
habits,  to  hold  that  distinction.     The  consequence  was,  that  it 
banished  from  among  them  young  men  of  family,  who  natundly  di»* 
liked  associating  on  equal  terms  with  persons  not  in  any  respect 
suited  to  be  their  companions.     In  our  service,  indeed,  it  some- 
times happens  that  a  soldier,  by  gallantry  and  distinguished  con- 
duct, raises  himself  from  the  ranks,  and  we  hardly  ever,  if  ever,  knew 
an  instance  in  which  such  individuals  were  not  cordially  received 
by  their  brother  officers.     But,  with  us,  these  instances  are  the 
exception^— in  France^  the  general  rule.     Besides^  the  regard 
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paid  to  seniority  in  so  great  a  majority  of  eases,  together  with  the 
useless  and  absurd  length  of  time  an  ofiicer  was  compelled  to 
serve  in  each  rank,  could  not  but  have  the  effect  of  driving  from 
the  service  most  men  of  rank  and  fortune,  and  of  replacing  them, 
in  a  great  measure^  especially  in  the  lower  ranks,  by  men  who, 
from  birth  and  habits,  were,  if  not  democrats,  at  least  very  anti- 
aristocratical  in  their  feelings.  In  fact,  had  it  not  been  that  the 
Royal  Guard  *  and  the  Household  Troops  were  not  subject  to  all 
the  provisions  of  this  most  unconstitutional  and  dangerous  law,  by 
which  an  opportunity  was  afforded  of  inducing  some  fit  men  to 
enter  the  regiments  of  the  line,  by  promise  of  promotion  in  these 
more  favourite  corps,  it  would  have  been  difHcult  to  obtain  any 
officers  of  sound  political  principles,  and  on  whom  the  crown 
could  really  have  depended.  That  these  consequences  were  con*- 
tem plated  by  Gouvion  St.  Cyr  we  firmly  believe — nay,  more,  that 
had  he  thought  he  could  have  carried  a  more  undisguised  attack 
upon  aristocratical  and  royalist  principles,  he  would  have  at- 
tempted it.  It  was  warmly  opposed  in  both  Chambers;  in  the 
Deputies,  MM.  de  Villele,  ae  Corbiires,  de  Labourdonnuye^ 
and  de  Bonald,  distinguished  themselves  much,  but  were  defeated 
by  147  to  9^ ;  in  the  Peers,  an  amendment,  proposed  by  the 
Due  de  Bellune,  was  rejected  by  two  votes  only,  and  the  bill 
carried  by  96  to  74.  The  fears  of  its  opponents  have  already 
been  abundantly  verified. 

In  full  accordance  with  the  apprehensions  of  the  royalists,  the 
elections,  in  the  summer  of  1818,  were  very  liberal ;  that  party 
obtained  a  larger  proportion  of  the  returns  than  on  any  former 
occasion :  and  when  the  Chambers  met,  in  December,  the  tone 
and  temper  of  the  deputies  were  evidently  in  favour  of  all  its 
views.  In  less  than  ten  days  after,  the  Due  de  Richelieu,  finding 
that  his  colleagues  were  inclined  to  carry  those  sentiments  farther 
than  even  he  thought  justifiable,  and  that  they,  and  not  he,  would 
be  supported  by  a  majority  in  the  Deputies,  resigned  his  office. 
The  Marquis  Dessoles,  president— ^•Decazes,  ministre  de  Vinte* 
rieur-r-Gouvion  St.  Cyr,  minutre  de  la  guerre — -and  Louis, 
ministre  des  finances' — were  pretty  strong  gtuirantees  of  the  course 
the  new  ministry  would  pursue.  Alarmed  at  this  state  of  affairs, 
a  large  majority  of  the  peers  declared  themselves  in  opposition ; 

*  The  Royal  Guard  was  composed  of  eighteen  French  and  six  Swiss  battalions, 
eiffbt  regimenti  of  caTalry,  and  a  corps  of  artillery — foot  and  horse.  The  Hoase*- 
hold  Troops,  of  four  compagmet  dei  gardei  du  corpi, — twelve  hundred  in  all,— aU 
officers  J  and  one  compagnie  de*  gardes  du  corps  a  pied, — three  hundred  and  fifty 
men, — where  the  privates  were  Serjeants,  the  non-commissioned  officers  lieutenants, 
and  their  captaun  a  lieutenant-general  In  the  late  melancholy  events,  we  believe 
the  whole  of  these  troops  who  were  engaged  behaved  with  undi^imted  fidelity.  The 
conduct  of  some  of  the  regiments  of  the  line  was,  it  is  needless  to  say,  widely 
difibient. 
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and  jusUy  attributing  much  of  the  evil  to  the  improvident  law  of 
elections,  of  February  5,  18 17^  they  warmly  supported  an  address 
to  the  Crown,  moved  by  the  celebrated  Barthelemy,*  praying  the 
king  to  propose  some  modification  of  that  law.  Violently  op- 
posed by  the  ministry  and  the  liberals,  he  was,  nevertheless,  suc- 
cessful ;  and,  after  several  divisions,  finally  prevailed,  by  a  majority 
of  98  to  55.  The  proposition  was  transmitted  to  the  Deputies, 
without  whose  assent  it  could  not  be  presented  to  the  king.  The 
same  parties  opposed  and  supported  it,  but  with  a  very  different 
result — it  was  rejected  by  150  to  94.  The  fate  of  this  question 
convinced  the  ministers  that  they  could  not  command  a  majority 
in  the  peers.  Decazes,  therefore, — for  to  him  the  measure  was 
attributed, — persuaded  the  king  to  take  a  strong  step;  strictly 
legal,  indeed,  but  not  for  that  the  less  unconstitutional — to  create 
sixty-rseven  peers  at  once.  The  selection,  too,  of  the  individuak 
for  that  honour  greatly  augmented  the  objections  to  the  measure. 
For  out  of  twenty-nine  who  had  been  excluded  by  the  ordon- 
nance  of  the  24th  July,  1815,  no  less  than  twenty-four  (all,  we 
believe,  who  survived)  were  in  the. number  of. the  sixty-seven. 
Of  the  remaining  forty-three,  hardly  any  were  of  the  old  nobility ; 
with  very  few  exceptions,  they  were  chosen  from  those  who  had 
been  most  distinguished  as  violent  liberals,  or  for  attachment  to 
the  republican  or  imperial  governments. 

Soon  after  the  close  of  the  session,  the  annual  elections  of  one- 
fifth  took  place,  and  again  added  most  materially  to  the  strength 
of  the  liberals,  who  carried  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  new  mem- 
bers. The  niinbtry  now  found  themselves  in  a  most  critical 
situation.  Not  possessing  sufficient  force  in  their  own  ranks  to 
carry  on- the  government,  they  felt  that  they  must  ally  themselves 
with  the  cdfe  gauche  or  the  cote  droit.  If  with  the  former,  they 
must  have  submitted  implicitly  to  their  dictation,  and  then,  ac- 
cording to  the  well-known  feelings  and  the  almost  publicly-avowed 
sentiments  of  that  party,  a  short  time  would  have  seen  the  over- 
throw of  the  existing  constitution,  and  probably  the  deposition  of 
the  reigning  family.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  joined  the  c6te 
droit  J  they  must  have  begun  by  admitting  that  they  had  be^ 
wrong  in  rejecting  the  proposition  made  by  Barthelemy,  since 
their  difficiUties  arose  from  the  operation  of  that  law  of  elections 
which  they  had  then  defended.  Pasquier,  who  had  then  sup- 
ported the  government,  now  felt  his  error,  and  manfully  admitting 
it,  communicated  his  change  of  opinion  to  the  king,  encouraged, 

*  Barthelemy,  when  one  of  the  directors,  had  been  uniformly  and  honourably  dis- 
tinguished for  his  moderation.  He  was  more  than  suspected  of  wishing  to  restore  the 
king,  and  his  conduct,  subsequent  to  his  return  (rom  Cayenne,  was  always  in  the 
highest  degree  loyal  and  estimable. 
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as  it  has  been  supposed^  by  MM.  de  Vill^le,  de  Corbieres,  and 
Lain^.  The  king  admitted  the  justice  of  his  views,  and  deter- 
mined to  dismiss  all  bis  ministers  except  those  who  were  ready  to 
retrace  their  steps.  Among  the  latter  was  Decazes ;  whether 
convinced  that  he  had  erred,  or  preferring  place  to  principle,  we 
cannot  pretend  to  say,  but  he  not  only  remained  in  office,  but 
was  made  premier.  Dessoles,  Gouvion  St.  Cyr,  and  Louis  were 
replaced  by  Pasquier,  Latour  Maubourg,  and  Roy.  These  dis- 
missals, thongh  sufficient  to  offend  the  liberals,  were  not  enough 
to  content  the  royalists,  who  justly  viewed  with  dislike  the  pro- 
motion of  Decazes.  For  he  was  not  only  well  known  to  have 
advised  the  dissolution  of  la  Chambre  introuvable,  and  the  creation 
of  the  sixty-seven  peers,  but  his  conduct,  after  he  had  united  the 
offices  of  interior  and  police,  was  more  than  suspected  of  being 
influenced,  if  not  guided,  by  two  eminent  members  of  the  c6t^ 
gauche.  Hence  the  lukewarmness  with  which  this  ministry  was 
supported  by  the  cdiS  droits  and  the  unpleasant  situation  in  which 
they  were  placed  with  reference  to  the  Chambers.  Whether  in  tlie 
course  of  time  those  difficulties  might  have  been  removed,  it  is 
impossible  to  say,  for  the  administration  of  Decazes  was  too  short 
to  allow  a  fair  experiment.  He  was  premier  only  from  the  end 
of  November,  1819,  to  the  end  of  February,  1820.  On  the  ISlh 
of  that  month,  the  Due  de  Berri  fell  by  the  hand  of  Louvel.  This 
murder  roused  general  indignation  against  the  liberals ;  some  of 
whom  were,  we  believe  unjustly,  supposed  to  have  been  actually 
accomplices,  while  scarcely  any  one  could  venture  to  deny  that 
their  private  and  public  language  had  been  such  as  naturally 
tended  to  arouse  the  fanatic  and  treasonable  feelings  of  the 
wretched  assassin.  This  event,  lamentable  in  every  other  respect, 
was  to  a  certain  extent  fortunate ;  it  materially  strengthened  the 
royalists,  and  weakened  the  influence  of  their  opponents; — in 
truth,  we  believe  that  unless  it  had  occurred,  the  royalists  could  not 
have  recovered  their  power,  and  that  their  complete  defeat  would 
have  preceded,  by  a  short  space  of  time  only,  the  overthrow  of  the 
Bourbon  dynasty.  The  formal  impeachment  tendered  by  M. 
Clausel  de  Coussergues  against  M.  Decazes,  while  it  shewed  the 
feelings  of  many,  gave  the  latter  an  excuse  for  retiring  from 
office ;  and  he  was  replaced  by  the  Due  de  Richelieu,  who,  though 
not  belonging  to  the  extreme  right,  was  more  acceptable  to  that 
party  than  his  immediate  predecessor. 

The  task  of  the  new  ministry  was  by  no  means  easy.  On  the 
one  hand  viewed  with  suspicion  by  the  liberals,  oh  the  other  not 
very  cordially  supported  by  the  royalists,  they  further  found  them- 
selves embarrassed  with  three  laws,  presented  by  their  predeces- 
sors, but  not  discussed  :  the  first  was,  *  Sur  la  liberty  individuelle,* 

which 
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which  was  equivalent  to  a  suspetision  of  our  Habeas  Corpus. 
K early  all  the  proposed  amendments  having  been  rejected,  the 
law  was  adopted  in  the  Deputies  by  134  to  1 15^  and  in  the  Peers 
by  121  to  66.  The  second  law,  ^  Stir  leg  Jowmauxy  established 
a  temporary  censorship^  and  was  passed  in  the  Peers  by  106  t» 
104,  and  in  the  Deputies  by  136  to  109.  The  third  law,  by  far 
the  most  important,  on  the  elections,  was  withdrawn  by  the  new 
ministers,  and  another  substituted  in  its  place.  A  most  tumultu^^ 
ous  discussion  arose  on  this  projet  de  loi^  which  continued  for 
several  days,  and  during  which  forty-six  members  delivered  long 
speeches.  The  first  division  gave  a  majority  of  one  to  the  libe^ 
rals;  but  when  an  amendment  of  Camille  Jourdan's  was  put  to 
the  vote,  which  tended  to  render  the  Chamber  more  democratic, 
and,  therefore,  more  liberal  than  it  then  was,  it  was  rejected  by  10 
-^133  against  123.  Three  days  after,  the  main  question  was  de^- 
cided  ;  namely,  that  in  each  department  there  should  be  two 
descriptions  of  electoral  colleges,  the  one  of  which,  composed  of 
the  wealthier  and  more  aristocratical  portion  of  the  voters,  should, 
in  some  manner  afterwards  to  be  determined,  influence  the  choice 
of  the  members  ;  the  ayes  were  130— noes,  125.  Supported  by 
so  small  a  majority,  the  ministers  thought  it  advisable  slightly  to 
modify  their  former  views,  and  they  therefore  consented  to  ao 
amendment,  originally  suggested  by  M.  de  Courvoisier,  the  late 
Garde  des  Sceaux,  and  moved  by  M.  Boin.  At  first,  it  was 
proposed  that  the  great  departementai  eoUege^  composed  of  one 
fifth  of  the  whole  number  of  electors,  being  those  who  paid  the 
largest  amount  of  direct  taxes,  should  select  the  deputies  out  of  the 
lists  of  candidates  presented  to  them  by  the  colleges  d'arrondme^ 
menU  These  latter,  comprising  all  the  electors  not  forming  part 
of  the  great  college,  were  each  to  name  as  many  candidates  as 
the  departments  had  deputies  to  return.  It  was  evident  that, 
were  this  plan  adopted,  the  royalists,  who  would  form  the  vast 
majority  of  the  electors  of  the  great  colleges,  had  only  to  secure 
a  baie  majority  in  one  of  the  smaller  colleges,  and  ihey  tfaea 
could  return  for  the  department  deputies  entirely  of  their  party. 
They  could  hardly  be  defeated,  as  by  a  little  management  one 
arrondissement  could  always  have  been  so  limited  in  a  depart-* 
ment  as  to  include  within  its  bounds  a  certain  majority  of  royaU 
ists.  The  amendment  of  M«  Boin  took  away  this  double  choice, 
but  allowed  the  electors*  ic^' the  great  colleges  to  name  directly 
one  hundred  and  sevtoy»-11wo/< deputies;  and  gave  them,  also, 
concurrent  votes  with  die lotheri  electors  in  the  small  colleges,  at 
the  election  of  the  other  twa"hundrcd  and  fifty-eight,  who  made 
up  the  actual  number  of' the  Chamber.  The  amendment  was 
adopted  by  185  to  66,  and  the  law  passed  by  a  majority  of  154  to 
95,  and  in  the  Peers  by  141  to  56.  It 
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It  was  evident  that,  whether  the  original  proposition  of  the 
ministers,  or  the  amendment  were  carried,  the  power  of  the  libe*. 
rals  would  be  greatly  diminished.  Accordingly,  they  endeavoured, 
by  every  means  in  their  hands,  to  resist  the  law;  and  finding  that 
the  two  parties  were  very  equally  balanced  in  the  Chambers,  they 
did  not  hesitate  to  have  recourse  to  intimidation.  The  old 
scenes  of  the  early  part  of  the  French  revolution  were,  there*^ 
fore,  acted  over  again.  The  public  tribunes  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  were  filled  with  men  carefully  selected  for  their  known 
revolutionary  principles,  and  regicides  and  avowed  republicans 
professedly  at  their  head.  The  notorious  Garat,  and  Boulay  de 
la  Meurthe,  were  always  to  be  found  among  them;  and  the- 
avenues  to  the  Chamber  were  beset  with  a  kindred  mob.  When, 
on  the  3d  of  June,  the  small  but  decisive  majority  of  five  over-* 
threw  the  hopes  of  the  liberals,  this  mob  proceeded  from  words  to 
actions,  and  frequent  and  violent  riots  ensued.  That  these  were 
actually  organized  and  directed  by  Foy,  B.  Constant,  Mechin, 
Chauvelin,  Corcelles,  C.  Jourdan,  Lafitte,  Manuel^,  and  others, 
the  chiefs  of  that  party,  we  will  not  positively  affirm,  for  we  are 
not  able  to  bring  forward  legcd  proofs  of  such  a  statement.  But 
when  we  know  that  several  of  those  individuals  mingled  them- 
selves with  the  most  audacious  of  the  rioters — that  they,  without 
being  able  to  assign  for  it  any  satisfactory  reason,  were  always 
found  in  those  streets,  however  distant  from  their  own  homes,  in 
which  the  disturbances  were  the  greatest ;  and,  though  received 
with  acclamations  by  those  violators  of  the  public  peace,  never  in 
any  one  instance  endeavoured,  even  by  advice,  to  repress  their 
outrages,  we  cannot  avoid  suspecting  that  they  were  cognizant  of 
the  intentions  of  the  mob,  and  approved  of  their  acts.  In  more 
than  one  instance,  indeed,  they  actually  avowed  such  views.  M. 
Lafitte,  on  one  occasion,  on  the  very  steps  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  publicly  applauded  their  conduct ;  and  in  the  Chamber, 
not  only  did  he  and  his  brother  liberals  defend  the  rioters,  and 
justify  their  proceedings,  but  M.  Manuel  dared  to  call  the  trpops 
assassins,  while,  in  fact,  they  had  discharged  their  duty  with  the 
most  extraordinary  forbearance  and  moderation.  The  mobs,  be- 
sides, were  composed  of  persons  who  were  clearly  paid  for  their 
day's  work,  and  led  on  by  individuals  evidently  in  higher  situa-^ 
tions  in  life ;  just  as,  on  the  occasion  of  the  f^te  given  in  the 
course  of  last  spring  by  the  Due  d'Orleans,  the  editors  of  the 
Pandore  and  Corsair  were  the  avowed  ringleaders  of  the  rioters* 
Are  we  unjust,  then,  when  we  express  our  firm  conviction  that  the 

*  The  unfair  operation  of  the  law  of  election*  was  clearly  proved  in  the  case  of 
this  member.  This  violent  democrat  and  anti-^vucboniil  was  deputy  for  La  Vend6e. 

•  liberals 
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liberals  excited  these  disturbances,  in  order  to  maintain  their  po- 
litical influence  ? 

The  ensuing  elections,  includjjog  those .  of  the  great  colleges, 
M^ere,  as  might  have  been  antippated,  highly  favourable  to  the  roy- 
alists, and  particularly  to  the  extnigie  right.  .  The  Ducde  Riche- 
lieu, conscious  of  the  growing  sUDength  of  that  party,  was  anxious 
to  form  a  cipser.  alliance  with  them  ;  andite,  therefore  pippoaed  to 
MM.  de  Viil^le,  de  CorbieceSj  and  L^in^,  .to  ficcept  office  under 
him.  They  acceded,  and  the.  result*  was,  trimvj^iant  oy^j^ties 
for  the  government.  On  6ne.ocf;asion,  th^  exlr^jne  right  carried 
an  amendment  in  opposition  to  .them;,  on  all, others,  they  appa- 
rently acted  together  with  gre^t  cqrdjality|.till  near  the  close  of  the 
session.  Yet,  to  those  who  looked  accyr^tely  at  the  state  of 
affairs,  and  had  an  opportunity  of  being  acquainted  «with  .what  vras 
concealed  generally  from  the  public,  it  wast^vide^it^hat  M.  de 
Vill^le  and  nis  friends  were  not  on  satisfactory  terms  with  the  rest 
of  the  government.  At.  the  end  of  July,  J 821,  his  departure  to 
tlie  country,  and  the  subsequent  resignatipm  of  himiiBlf,  M.  de 
Corbi^res,  and  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  ^ft  i^p^.  doubt .  on  the 
subject 

I'he  annual  elections  of  one-fifth,  in  October,  increased  the 
number  of  the  extreme  right;  and,  on  the  meeti9g,of  the  Cham- 
bers, in  November,  a  temporary  coalition  between  them  and  the 
left,  for  the  purpose  of  overthrowing  the  ministry,  Jf  ft  the  latter  in 
a  minority,  on  the  Address,  of  .88  ag^in^^  XQp.  i  Aft^i^  ^^  or 
three  violent  debates,  the  fate  of  the  mipisiry  wfi^  sealed, ;  and  the 
left  had  the  great  satLsfactjIpn.of  finding  tnat  th^  unioQ  with  the 
extreme  right  had  the. effect  of  placing, the,  jpower. in  th^lljis^ds  of 
that  party,  instead  of  in  tho^e  of  tl^^  .I)uc,oe.  f^d|p^li^if .  and  his 
more  moderate  friends.  The  announcement ,pf  ^.  de  Vill^le  as 
premier,  and  of  MM.  de  Corbi^res,  de  Ptjyronnet,  le  Maxec(ial 
de  Bellune,  de  Montmorency''^,  and  de  Clermont  Tqnper^,  asbis 
colleagues,  proved  to  the  rpyalists  the  ascendancy  .of  th^  cause; 
at  thu  same,  time,  there  >^ere  among  these  no  names  which  could 
reasonably  be  offeDsi>e  to  the  right  centre.. 

Dtnitjg  ihe  lonjr  and  ofteu  stumiy  session  which  closed  on  tbc 
1st  Mov,  18'i^,  events  uf  considerable  j mp or tancci,  occurred  in 
Fimice.  Various  coiiapiracies  broke  out  in  different  p?rt$  of  ihc 
country-  In  Duambcrj  18^21,  an  attempt  was  nradt:  to  scfbe 
Saumur;  in  Jauuary,  1S*22,  a  muilar  attack,  equalU  uiisit^^ess^ 
ful,  took  plact'  at  BeSfort;  others  at  Tou^ii,  Hochef^rtj  Bit^t^ 
and  Nantes;  but  iu  r<*bruarjt  lli^i  mQ.Ht  im|ioi-taut  occutiijd  agmu 
at  Sauniur,  vvlicic  Geueral  Bcrtou^  at  ihe  lieud  of  an  srme^.body, 

*  M.  de  MgiituKiNEcy  hail  im.  ta^y  lifv  K't'ii  flvtpJy  liriii4Jc«t<&d  itk  Ibe  'I'jiendi 
revolution. 
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for  a  few  hours  actually  defied  the  authorities.  His  force  was, 
however,  soon  dispersed,  and,  his  retreat  being  at  length  dis- 
covered, he  was  taken  and  executed.  In  all  these  insurrectionary 
movements,  the  apparent  authors  and  prominent  agents  were, 
almost  without  exception,  officers  of  inferior  rank — mostly  on 
half-pay — and  students  of  law  and  medicine :  and  though  the 
existence  of  an  organized  society,  bound,  like  the  Carbonari,  by 
secret  oaths,  was  satisfactorily  proved,  it  did  not  appear  that  it 
embraced  any  very  large  number  of  persons,  or  almost  any  indi- 
viduals of  importance.  These  latter  facts  came  out  on  the  trial 
of  the  conspirators  of  La  Rochelle — the  last  event  of  this  nature 
which  occurred,  with  the  exception  of  a  slight  and  abortive  at- 
tempt^ in  July,  near  Colmar. 

The  accused,  in  all  these  cases,  were  tried  by  the  regular  tribu- 
nals :  convictions  followed  in  almost  every  instance,  but  compara- 
tively few  executions  took  place.  In  the  course  of  these  pro- 
ceedings, however,  some  of  the  prisoners  named  B.  Constant, 
Lafitte,  Foy,  and  Lafayette  as  having  been  accessary  to  the 
designs  of  Berton ;  and  as  this  charge  was  insisted  on  by  one 
king's  evidence,  who  had  given  most  important  information,  the 
procureur^gfenferal,  M.  Mangin  (pr6fet  de  police  at  Paris  under 
M.  de  Pohgnac),  embodied  it,  as  he  had  a  perfect  right  to  do, 
in  the  acte  d*a€CUsation,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  the  parties 
implicated.  We  do  not  mean  to  affirm  that  the  great  body  of 
the  liberals  .who  adopted  the  sentiments,  would  have  supported  the 
criminal  enterprises,  or  even  were  cognizant  of  the  plans,  of  these 
wretched  traitors ;  but  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  many  of 
the  conspiracies  broke  out  immediately  after  the  apparently  un- 
necessary visits  of  certain  liberal  deputies  to  those  very  parts  of 
France,  (to  which,  moreover,  these  gentlemen  were  perfect 
strangers ;)  and  that  the  mysterious  predictions,  which  they  fulmi- 
nated from  the  tribune,  were  often  realised  by  some  new  explo- 
sion. Moat  undeniably,  the  avowed  chiefs  of  the  conspirators 
were  frequently  the  personal  or  political  friends  of  the  leacftrs  of 
that  party,  and  uniformly  asserted  or  intiisated  that,  from  the  c6t^ 
gaume,  they  were  certain  of  auppoft ! 

The  debates  during  the  ensuing  session  were  little  interesting 
or  important.  The  strength  of  the  rov^ilists  was  manifested  on  an 
occasion  when  the  liberals  weie  desirous  of  bringing  before  the 
chamber  M.  Mangin,  as  having  be^ii  guilty  of  a  breach  of  privi- 
lege, by  introducing  the  nanie»  of  t^eputiei^i  in  tlie  aete  (T accusation, 
at  Poitiers.  He  was  defended  on  the  ^onnd  that  he  had  only 
discharged  his  duty ;  and  on  a  divt«»ionj  the  numbers  were,  for 
him,  226 — against  him,  ]£7'  in  Nov^iber,  the  elections  took 
place.     Eighty-four  members  vacated  their  seats,  among  whom 
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the  liberals  reckoi^ed  four  h^}of\giffg  ,\.q  tbe.g^e^t  f;^Ilpffe^|,  af)4 
thirty-nine  of 'ihe  small; '^the  royalist^,  tweuty-uin^  pt,  tqe  %t>t9 
and  twelve  of  the  lalten".,  ,Tlije  resist  of  the  rejelectio^?^  wa«, 
seven  liberals,  forty-seven  rijgl^t  qentre,  and  thirty  extreme  n^^X; 
being  the  most  complete  defeat  ^|^e  .liberals  bad  Mil ,  thei^  ever 
received.  .     , 

The  close  of  the  year  teemed  with  ipilitsu^  mov^i^ents^  ^y d  tb^ 
cardon  sanifaire  havmg  been  turned  into  ^n  anny  of  olj»serv^tioii^ 
the  hitention?  of  the  French  governm^n^  becamne  very  ^pp^f^nt. 
Supported  as  they  were,  on  the  question  of  ^ar  with  ^P^iin^  ^y 
immense  majorities  in  both  houses^  which  met  on  the  $l8tli  J  aouary, 
an  artny,  under  the  Due  d^Angouleme,  invaded  that  CQuntjry.  Our 
readers  are  well  aware  of  the  result.  The  contest  served  oqly  to 
display  the  extraordinary  folly,  imbecility^  and  cowardice  of  the 
whole  of  the  Spanish  liberal^,  with  the  except^oq  of  a  fevif  in 
Catalonia.  With  respect  to  the  condMcl;  of  Fr^iice,  tvyo  poinds 
for  discussion  arise— the  policy  and  the  justix:e  of  ber  proceedings. 
As  to  the  first,  we  never  entertained  a  doub^ — the  wovenaient 
serveid  to  discourage  her  own  liberals,  and  to  improve  the  senti- 
ments of  the  army  towards  the  Bourbons.  Those  who  visited 
France  at  that  time,  or  soon  after,  can  well  ren^ember  how  much 
the  army  seemed  gratified  with  the  wafi  and  ofwh^t  ya3t  import- 
ance it  was  universally  felt  to  be,  that  a  BoMrboi^  prince  should 
once  more  have  led  Frenchmen  to  victory,  ejtsy  ^s  tbaj  victory 
was.  The  justice  of  thfs  measure  depend^  entirely  upo|i  bQW  far 
the  conduct  of  Spajn  endangered  the  tranquillity  of  Prai^c^;,  ^ad 
how  far  the  former  had  encouraged  sedition  in  tjjjie  la^^,  p^  in- 
terfered with  her  internal  arrangements,  |jt  ^o^ld^  petjif^psy  be 
difScult  strictly  to  prove  either  of  these  two  p^intSj  Ji^ut  jipi^r  d/^ 
tided  conviction  is,  that  the  existence  of  a  revolutionary  g9;r^riv- 
ment  in  Spain,  like  that  of  the  Cortes^  was  pregn^^  withd^joger 
to  France^  and  lUat  tlie  whole  proceedings  of  th^t  party  ^bowe^  fui 
anxious  desire  (o  revive  in  France  republican  feelings,  ana  to 
overiUrow  the  reigning  dynasty,  Nor  can  w^  have  a  stronger  propf 
than  the  encouragen^cut  givep  to  those  traitors  who  bad  |^s£^pe4 
from  Jujilice  in  the  prtn x  iling  year,  aqd  who  were  iiflo^eq.  ^> 
organii^e  a  corps,  in  Spaiiish  pay,  und^r  tW  tricol^or. d^g;,,  wfaioh 
they  osttiitaliouiily  paraded  ou  t^i,e  b^nk^of  th^.^pidasji^,.  i^n  yi^if 
of  the  French  army,  ...  ,        .  .• ! 

The  intemperance  u$iia1Iy  displayec}  ip  the  (JHhamber^v  wi|9, ij^re 
than  equated  in  tl^fo  roUowii^g  sessipa. ..  Mapue||^  yiptent  af  (^ 
commonly  was,  had  iiiibtrtp  kem  sjUJficie^Uy.  wil^  b9^^4?  tp 
avoid  any  decided  punishment,  pyd  oiJL.pne  ^ji^s^p^  h^  «ppU<;4 
terms  to  the  murder  uf  LQUfs,]^VI.2.>»'t|Lld^,M(ej;e  uf^^m^  trc^a- 
sonubie^  and  lils  cxpubiun  ws^  the ,  coo^qiij^ftCf^ . ,  S^od  after, 
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M.  de  Vlll^le,  avafling  hittiself  of  the  popularity  acquired  by  the 
Spiini^h  war,  appealed  to  the  peoplp  at  a  general  flection.  The 
dissolutidn  took  place  in  the  end  of  December,  just  previous  to 
which,  he  took;  another  i^npor'tant  step,  of  much  more  dubious 
policy,— ^th6  creation  of  twefliy-seven  peers  at  one  time.  It  is 
true^  the  example  had  been  set  \^y  M .  Decazes,  whose  nomina* 
tions  hadi)een  productive  of  great  embarrfissment  to  his  successors; 
but  it  is  more  than  doubtful,  whether  M.  de  Vill^le  did  not  ulti- 
mately Ibse  jnuch  more  than  he  gained  by  following  that  precedent. 
Tb6  twenty-seven  peers  he  named  were,  indeed,  mostly  unobjec- 
tionable, but  the  Upper  Chamber  was  sure  to  become  at  length 
unmanageable,  under  the  repetitions  of  similar  conduct. 

The  early  nionths  of  1824  were  occupied  with  the  general 
election,  and  the  popularity  of  the  government  and  power  of  the 
royalists  were  aicf^d  by  means,  which,  in  England^  no  one  would 
dare  to  call  constitutional :  fpr  not  only  was  the  influence  of  minis- 
ters ver^  openly  exerted,  but  it  was  asserted,  and  in  some  cases 
with  truth  we  believe,  that  persons  entitled  to  vote  were  kept  off 
the  lists  by  the  prefects,  if  their  intentions  were  known  to  be 
unfavourable  to  the  Cabinet — and  vice  versd.  The  result,  how- 
ever, was,  the  utter  discomfiture  of  the  liberals.  Their  numbers 
were  so  much  reduced,  that  they  obtained  the  sobriquet  of  La 
faction  des  Seize,  in  allusion  to  the  sixteen  chiefs  of  the  dema- 
gogues who  governed  the  different  districts  of  Paris  in  the  time  of 
the  Fronde.  Indeed,  they  deserved  that  appellation,  for  they 
could  hardly  muster  more  in  numbers,  and  tney  professed  very 
similar  principles.  Jt  may  easily  be  imagined,  that  in  such  a 
^Chamber,  M.  de  Vill^le  could  meet  with  little  real  opposition^ 
*  and  we  consider  it  as  one  of  the  greatest  errors  in  his  adminis- 
tration, that,  instead  of  forthwith  availing  himself  of  his  power  to 
carry  those  laws  which  he  knew  to  be  essential  to  the  prosperity 
of  France,  he  preferred  postponing  them  to  another  year.  One 
measure  of  importance,  however,  was  introduced  and  carried — 
the  ei^tension  of  the  life  of  the  Chamber  to  seven  years,  and  its 
renewal  in  totality,  instead  of  by  fifths.  The  reduction  of  the 
interest  on  the  public  debt  was  soon  after  proposed.  In  the 
peputies,  it  was  opposed  by  most  of  the  liberals,  and  many  of  the 
iiltra-Toyalists,  but  ft  was  carried  by  a  considerable  majority.  In 
the  Peers,  an  amendment  of  Comte  Hoy  having  been  rejected  by 
il4  to  its,  the  ne^t^day  ministers  in  their  turn  were  defeated, 
and  the  law  thrownf  out  by  ISO  to  105.  M.  de  Chateaubriand, 
wl^o  had  |n  this  instance  violently  opposed  his  colleagues,  was  im- 
mediateTy  dismissed  firpnl  office^  and  the  day  the  chambers  were 
prorogued  a  niew  organization  oi  tne  ministry  was  declared,  it  still 
preserving  its  strong  royaOst  character, 
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Oa  the   Mth  Stptemter,  Louu  XVIII.  died,  aftsr  a  life  of 

great  vicissitudes^c^trnd  a^>  fei^  jlontiiDall j  of  oovsiderable  length, 

but  in  fact'only  cf  imilyeanikti  In  yoBth^lii  waamuclil  inclined  to 

support  tke'fii«t]^oiBi0teitiHof  thf  Fretutb  ix^voihition ;  and  at  the 

meeting  of  the  iStatev^iieM^ilbeiiwireau-*  presided  tover/bj  him, 

then  Monsieur,  was  the  only  one'Wt^vfaieUtbesbpaiibqp&ekiwere 

allowed  t6«pfeiviik'  ')A^rfi;ntitiixi^'^r<^ved  t^^liim  faowdoeompaible 

were  royalty  jamd  'qeirolutiodai^idootriq^<;{  adctfae^iastveUjjaa.  bis 

more  consistent  br6the^,  th&'<OoBiled^Art6is,  sino^  ChaHes<iX.» 

was  obligedi|$d  fly  >fer  hi&li£e{.'  •  I'Hii  'gre$li'  ^fefibientiy  wasi  want  of 

firmness  apdipdlitioat  o<Mira^^<  fae'iAwb easily afarmfd-by^wbnt  was 

appairently-'th^  popukp'ci^ao^  aiiKioiis  to 'adopt,  iitDt/Wbat'was 

ultimaitelyt^mioBt'  advisaMeiifor  «t|ief[nl^-^st^  of  *Enmpej  bu<i(wbat 

might  itiost  tendi  to^^l^aset  ati^tbe*  ilifuheirt.     Neither  >€tnildi  he 

enchute  ajfir^Bhid' decided  ministry^  and' ^tmi(y obrorvey'lbait  in 

consonance* 'Wth  ^ntok  senhimeiits/  a  elumge>ibfnniinis(iy  ^alarays 

occurred  ast  soon^as  bis  servamtst  boldiyi purkiedi  thei  cbidBe  ihey  had 

chalked' oat  for 'themoel^ei.  <  •Ib' consecju^kice  of  abtaAg  ^pcIi.lhis 

[Jeude  bascule^*  AeChfinATfe  itihrhvtd)h'99ts^*^dk8cin 

Duc.de  RioheKeu  replaced  by  the  Marqius 'Deasafeii  '  'Hc^ia  his 

turn,  was  dismis^ed^  to  make!  toomei  [for  M.  Deoazesv^succeedeid  by 

the  Due  de  Ricbelieu  again.  >  Theii<MMi<iefVAIMe"and  deCdir- 

bi^res  were  tntrdducedt  into  tke^ministr)!^  lismciied^mnd'xepbuied. 

If  we  examioe  aocorately  >ioU»  the<enr»its!pr^edidgteadi/jQiF4fae6e 

changes,  we  shall  find,  in  almost  every  instance^  i3ia6/the>^ected 

ministry  wet e  beginmngi  f»t'manifek<tbep€  de^rd  to  -jptosoe  iome 

decided  |dan^  'either  i  royidist  J0^  tibial!  *  Vhf^  i  kijog^  detdaxHiiefl  to 

give  a  ikvmfihi  ia  ^liAherpar^^^^ 

preventing  OHcb  odnducC  The>cotiieqne&^e'l>f  eoidbftcbdrsewas, 
that  confidence^  wts»>ishalgen,tlibefpdisnfi'  ehedMnragcB^rhnditfacvse^ 
sown  of 'the  evetitsiwtiicbin(ireeiince'4>gourrBiil.M.i  >  >i   jitt  m  i  /dm 

The  acpession  (fj^f'OhaFles'X*  wastcalcoiaitedito&treB^tfapiiiidie 
royalist p^nty^t  [iebaAtaiwayi'shDkva (himself^  fibmitlie  cbnmlence- 
ment  iof i  >the/  iFiFeoch  ffeVol»tkMi^  ifimi*  and:  decid^  iti  i  hib  p^tscal 
prinoipks  oindilcbndulityiaiidlhiefEtefadB^'^berdbiffi^CDiddairi^itibM 
supportL  The  lojianogy id*a,t  oE  the  Oh^ibiiDeTsl iiq(I>Boeiiiberil8S4, 
seemed  to  shitfaods^ theckpectailonvtfatoffiiK^listmfirt^  a 

resolute  kan^  wo^ldibefid^pOrtcdiby  ideaisi^emi^arittea^;  liodfene 
of  the  fiisi:  pnaposittonSisubmi^bed  {totthftidiatiib«B,,wa9a,inasbl^, 
in  some  sbght  ckgr^eihdamiBifyii^fithej^tifigiualtefor'  tk^  Jba^  of 
their  proper^  '  Thirty imlUans,«J^ceiit^}n(tha)8  jsjaoitaottsj  were 
assigned  iocd>is>pt>rpiiilsBv  ceptieftentin^jat  T^^endabpotribsiirrice 
of  that  stock,  a  capital  iofneai4yldO^(KK>^0002Vf.^^mpiil^ 
what  were  the  realidaimaofitkflltclass-^yetthe^erab* objected  to 
the  plan,  as  being  anti-revolutionary.  A  commission  was  appointed 
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to  receive  and  decide  on  each  claim,  of  which  the  Due  de  Tarente 
(Macdonald)  Vfsts  president^r-^  distiQcbon  whieh  that  honourable 
soldier  well  desewed,  for  iheiiadl^  ieveral  Jem's, before,  urged  a 
similar  propiositioBt  Th^.  law/  M  theiireduotioi^  of«tbe  interest 
on  the  national  ddbt  pasted  *thb  pterfr  )thifij)ieaiv  though  «0t  without 
dif&bulty  snd  Tkifent|diseosfli(ln9)iin)duidiiJ^a»i}uiex:aQd<Cb^^ 
briand  difStkigqiahedttbeiBiselvcB. >H.>  ^  n^    .^t  .j /.    ,,  ,  ^,  ,  , 

'  Tb^ensuing  jbar^  M.  de  /¥il|^ibrt)iig|bt/forward >& plan^  which 
he  badimeet  unwiaieijr  portpctt»dittll:lhen^lrespetlbig  die  division 
of'propertyf  byiwiH^^e^lawjOawhichesubjeetiiie  wma- desirous  to 
pl^e  on  I  a  better  Ibotiisg.  His  ^ropoedtioti  .went  <oiily  toif^ve  to 
the  fiides&'&ooyi  when  the  father  di^  iolestate^i  thpt>  portion^  of 
whioh^.  by  the  «|dtttng  law^4lie  (ofent  nugiUi<^spose;  and  to 
eriable  d  jegatoeito.enmiibe  properljpfupott^beicIiiU.ofyhisxhild. 
Thb>  latter  clause  waBiadoplied^'the  fipst^ithougk  agreed  to  by  the 
de^ratties^  -was- rejected  by i a  ^ayonijiri  ot  toneihuadred  t  and  twenty 
toAioeti^Hfoiirrinith&pecia  r  This^ifailiure  ilMty,  ill  great imeasure, 
bei  attiibiited'Uxltlfcex/diiafmidn  betiweea  Vill4lei  andi.tbe  ultra- 
royaftislj^  ilduich  we  wiUic^senas  wien.wo  :coaie  to  tkeaaon^nt  of 
his  tftdi.  Tbc>i«i6ogniti(m^of  Haki^  upon  vpaymeut  of  «tt indenuiity^ 
atidrviol^nt  diiteuastbn»>rQsp6^Qg  the  Jes«iits^  occupied  )the  atten- 
tion 6C  'Fiamce'iit.  ttb  iMter  part  'Of  the^  yean  The  Abb^  de  la 
M^nilais^ionithe^iHt^ideV^nd'the  Comte  de,31oatlosier^  on  the 
totheir^  wektt  eqhatlytabspni  andinlemperale.  The  courts  of  law 
:^«ei«iinw)ked,  biitilhe^  dedsioils  wiere  not  conclusive.ias  to  the 
quesitioniataskiei  <"'i'.;i^  /*  ,,:.,.,i,  ■>.  ..it  .■■..'  .  ■. 
>  i '  The  <s88qioa;o6 1  d^  o{Miied  undenunpteaaantaicbpiees.  Though 
fidcune  o£i3i[>  pj^ayoritgn  iA  the  ideputies^  Ihe  ministersiicoiild  not  be 
7(^ohfid«ittof ^inilar9dds^.iikith<&pe^rs.<\The  result, of\the  debates 
'pro«editfaese'fi3ar^«to  be.ftfellifeiinddd;  ibriajlawy  sar  lapoKce  de 
la)pre^ei)uAi\&::^suMil».yuiUkipe$ 

only  on  the  licentiai»naflSy<but>iperha][>si  )u|)oni the  fair; liberty ,  of 

» the  pH^»>  stftcit  hxski^  hetui  oarri^  -  itii  AUe )deputiB8 "  hyy  iwo  hun- 

dredrand'thiDtjHtht'ed  >tOj<€tne/kutadiied/ibDdtith9iit^--fotiii^>'!^'aflii«o  ill 

iDeti^vrpdiikitthdpbersi  that  AeiliyMiatciis  fekllMnsilvedJobliged  to 

flkdrthdlim^it^'ia4>id^ildtasMtidiaiteiikl)j^  iThbumeasiDre  had 

be^n^  vti7»na^pu)ariii  E&ifi^ytitfidiit^*lhte:^wiaB}ifailBdlwith<  violent 

hodanlatnnsJ^i'iCknnptdsbryjJIhilniaptiondt  follWed,  and*  riots, 

whioh  ^iverei  DfMtir^imBiU /iitritb(nit{l^  Tii»  National 

'  G%uaid,i;wiio,,iHidntczbia^lhad  iAakennpaFtutW[lhq8Qq^ 

awailedbdhemsalifesi  i^  .theiiiJbfjaigkssenlbled  fcir  >^  mknetw^to'  testify 

lheip)fcsling9^  hotiiyviy^ityi  aksy^indibcBedbatifl  ev-en  se^titif^us,  but 

by  ndistingJithe>daptdre<x^i>a)iscU^i!^gveiei|ed(|iiitd;ac«       by  the 

lWoide(itAggio^-whcy4)CptiNL)d^€dii.  >iNotl8alt^fied  ^itb  this  ebul- 

lition^jels  tUeTe^ndnts-maFehkd'foafck)* frank  th^  C^hampde  Mars, 
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scYeral  baited  under  thfj  ^vifldpv^i  of  the  tniai5ter$,  vfhom  they 
assailed  v'ith  mcwt /vipiQi^t  ,il^^gy3ge.  M.  de  VilRlq  saw  the 
danger  of  permitting  tr^^ps  tp  a^ct  a3  deliberative  bodies  ^  and. the 
following  morning  an  ordonnance  appeared,  by  iivhich  th^  ^hqle 
National  Guard  of  Paris,  forty.^hoHsai^d  strong,  were  disbanded ; 
a  measMre  at  oncie  salutary  ^  pip  example  and  useful  in  itself; 
for,  on  more  than  one  previous  ocea^ion,  the  National  Guard  had 
ventured  to  reason  on  orders  they  had  received  as.  spldiqi^s^  and. 
declined  to  execute  the  military  coomiands  of  their  SMpeiior 
ofiicera.  ,        ,  ... 

]VL  de  Vill^le  does  not  seem  to  have  perceived  that,  however 
advisabk  Uu5  &iep  may  have  been,  it  tended  much  to  increase  his 
unpopularity.  In  spite  of  that,  however,  he  took  the  bqld  and 
decisive  measure  of  dissolving  the  Chambers.  Various  xeason^ 
induced  him  to  come  to  this  determination.  By  the  nfsw  law 
of  elections,  ilie  existing  chamber;,  elected  but  for  five  years, 
had  prolonged  its  own  existence  to  seven ;  and  many  deputies 
had  intimated  their  determination  not  lo  sit  for  a  longer  period 
than  that  for  which  their  constituents  had  imagmed  they  had 
chosen  them.  This  would  have  occasioned  numerpus  vacancies; 
and  it  was  possible  that,  in  the  course  of  two  vears,  the  frequent 
occurrence  of  elections,  in  consequence  of  this  determination, 
might,  in  addition  to  the  other  causes  to  which  w^  have  alluded, 
render  the  ministers  still  more  unpopular  tha^  they  actually 
were*  Besides,  it  was  necessary  to  atigment  the  mimfcrr  cf 
peers,  in  order  that  the  royalists  mipht  rt  co\  er  llie  inajorjtj  which 
they  had  lost,  through  the  promotion  of  ISiy^  by  M.  Decades. 
In  the  new  creation,  seventy-six  were  uUiniately  included;  msmy 
of  the  leading  deputies  were  necessaril}'  sefeckd,  and  thus  other 
vacancies  would  nave  been  occasioned.  M,  de  VilUMe  trusted, 
also,  that,  by  taking  his  opponents  by  surprise,  while  his .  ofwn 
plans  were  all  formed,  he  could  prevent  tliL'  possibjlity  of  4)^ 
feat.  Accordingly,  on  the  6th  November,  the  Chambers  were 
dissolved,  and  the  oenaorehip  expired  llie  Mune  day-  'riiccal-; 
leges  d'arrondissement  were  to  meet  on  the  17th,  and  de  depar,^ 
ment  on  the  24th  ;  thus  allowing  but  eleven  days  to  organizi^ 
any  opposition.  He  was,  however,,  utterly  mistaken  in  his  expioc^ 
tations.  An  union  was  formed  betvveen  the  liberals  anci^  ft  li^Q 
body  of  royalists,  both  ultra  and  moderate,  and  t^e  candiiiateiL ' 
selected  by  the  combinei^  parties,  were  ev^ryii^hefei /si^ppp^tod 
with  their  whple  strength :  all  the  arrf^lgerae.n^f.  wer,e,  fpade.  iff 
Paris,  and  implicit  obedience  was  i  paid  to  the  ^fn^at^  of  th^ 
comite-directeur  which  sat  there.  The  result  j'^asi  thft  £eperal . 
defeat  of  the  ministerial  rcandij^ates :  outpf  two.hM^dW  ^4 
eighty-two  eligible  presidents  of  colleges^  who  are  always  jconsi- 
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dercd  is  th^  go^efhiheiit  Candidates',  biit  oi^fe  liaricfrcfd  a.nd  nineteen 
W^^e  fel^ctdd  }  and  the  liberals-  \Wfid  liuitibei^^d  ktdut 'tiglteen  or 
ttr^ntyin  th^  last  thamber,  had  iTin6st  irfi^jority  iH'thb  present, 
Cidui^iv^  6f  thi  new  au^ilikrfe^.    "      "   '"•  -     "'  '^ 

This  )teMt  was  to  be  expected;'  Wh'ih'thfe' t^tV^6rdittary  cdkllHdn 
w^'haie  taentibned  bcciirred.  Tli^t  tHe  llbe'rali  ihAWd  ti6' Hbs- 
tllfe  td  M.  ie  Villile  wks  natural  j  bat  it  did  seem  'sittgulafr  that 
h^  "should  inieet  ^'ith  such  bitter  oppoiiehfs  among  thbse  Wh6*  had 
one*  bfefen  his  firmest  friends.  To  explain  this,  we  ihiist  r^cur  to 
one  or  two  events  in  his  administration.  In  the  first  plac^«  he 
oflfended  many  of  the  ultra-royalists  by  not  Choosing  i6  carry  into 
execution  the  violent  tneasures  they  urged;  but  what,  aboVe  all, 
l6St  hirti  the  support  of  many,  as  '^ell  of  tli^  nioderate  a^  6f  the 
ulttas,  M»as  his  plad  for  the  reduction  of  th^  ihter^st  oil'  the 
pHWic  d^bt.  Our  readers  will  recollect  that,  when'  first  'pro- 
pbifed,  it  vi^s  rejected  in  the  peers  j^riricipally  by  a  roy^Tist  oppo- 
sition •  ind  the  nfiain  tause  was,  the  great  advantage  ^'hich 
Rothschild,  who  Vvas  to  bavd  had  the  loan,  wa^  supposed  tb  be 
likiely  tb  derive  from  the  transaction ; — it  was  stated  at  35,000,000 
francs.  The  fdllowing  year,  M.  de  Vill^le  had  recourse  to  the 
liberals  to  enable  him  to  carry  his  measure;  and  the  royklists 
were  so  much  offended,  both  at  his  success  and  at  his  conduct 
in  thus  relying  upon  his  fonner  opponents,  that  they  were  deter- 
mined to  mai^k  their  indignation.  Add  to  this,  the  removal  of  M.  de 
Chateaubriand— the  creation  of  seventy-six  peers,  which  disgusted 
thoie  previously  invested  with  that  rank,  as  dimihishing  the 
dignity  of  their  order,  and  fet  crowd  of  aspirants  who  Conceived 
themselves  to  hkVe  quite  as  good  claims  to  it  a^  their  more 
fdrtunate  conipetitofs— the  supposed  support  given  to  the  Jesuits, 
—^besides  many  othef  minor  points — and  we  think  our  readers 
need  not  be  surprised  that  a  strong  royalist  opposition  was  formed. 
Of  itself,  indeed,  it  was  not  sufficient  to  effect  much;  but^  when 
united  with  the  liberals,  the  two  parties  had  almost  bVerwhclming 
power.  We,  in  truth,  are  only  astonished  that,  undeh  such  cir- 
cumstances, the  ministry  were  not  more  universally  defeated  in 
thfe  ejections.  , 

Mi  de  VillSle,  thinking  that  he  had  xio  ch^iicd  in  the  Ch&mber 
of  Deputies,  rei^olved  not  to  encounter  the  stbrm^  atiti  on  the  5th 
Jan.  18S8,  he  and  rfiost  of  his  colleagut^  resigiK^d.  The  leaders 
— '^limsfelf;  MM.  de  Cdrbifelf  s  and  dt*  Ptjjrohnet— were  created 
peers,  and  their  places  in  the  cabinet  supplied  by  MM.  Roy,  de 
P6rtaIiS,  dela  rCfrrotiaysi  fie  Martignac,  and  de  C^iix.  These 
were  almost  all  taken  from  'the  centre,  or  ektretiie  right,  aiid  most 
oi^tbem  had  been  supporters  of  M.  de  Vill^Ic.  Previous  to  the 
opening  of  the  session,  vaiiotts  meetings  of  the  deputies  look 
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place  :  one,  the  most  nuinerousy  composed  entirelj  of  liberals,  in 
the  Rue  Graiige  Bateli^re,  consisted  of  from  one  hundred  and  fifty 
to  one  hundred  land  aix^;  anotbcry  *  La  Socfitd- Pie^'  ao  called 
from  theiname  06 the individiialat^hose house  itsxcty^wasimioiB- 
terialy  idboutionQ (hundred' and^  thirty ji»iiMmi»ev  7 '  Miidft  la  >Bour- 
domiaje  '$wafi  leader  \  of ^ax  tkkd )  aiid  '£  foi|fth»>waBi  'La  Siod6l& 
Agier/  ttrnrtd  ^  by  -  Ibe  VilldisU  *  Aa  d6fjpodon/:jirhidk  induded 
those  wbai£oUowed  fth^  fate  icdT  M;  ide  Chot^sobriand'M.tliey  did 
not  exceed)  itjiiirtf^  ItiM/ias  mth  partUs  so  vkrk>hs,' 'aUd  svi  tittle 
agre^ng  with  eadl'Othck^^.that  ^hdm^w  laiaisteisiil^te  to^^^gage, 
and  the  first  trial  of  stooigth  was  oii'the^  cboiceiofcbe  prescient. 
Five  tCBHndid^ti»)wei£'toihe'iiafn^'  by  thr  Chamber,  otf  wfaoalitbe 
king  was.  tc^  solcgti-one  ;<  but  no  <Giui(iidat^  could  be'chbsto-N»itb- 
out.a.n»d€(ritjiitif  bnejmona'dilin  'bI  haKqf'thA  menbers  toting. 
On  the^nr8t|ilfsjr,ln6'jone  had  thai  requisite  ^mafpnqty*^^  btit  M.  de 
la  Bourdouna^exfiailed  orilyb]^  9^^^^  fe«r  votes^r^  Hke  acnitkky 
was  adJKfiMmed' till' the  (fdlowing-iday,  -aad.the  inten^eiling'^ght 
wast  9p9»t>  in  (negotiations  betweea  diiFerenl  pavti^.  •  lA«<  last 
a  coalilaon  was  foimed.  between  ^'La  Sdci£t6r  Aigijer/  and  i^La 
Soci6t6  Rue  Grange  Bateli^^;^.  and'the-  q^sult'the' Mlonring 
day  waa<  .that  MM,  Dekdot  and  Hyde  de^Neimlley  tWo-^oltm- 
roya1ists» :  and  Koiyer ,  Collard,  Gautielt^  and*  *€.  P^i1n«r-i-4hree 
liberaki-^w^e  eieoted  iDsiididates^^^v  de  ia^^Bourdondhyd^tand 
the  govemmcfat..aaiididate  hdna^in  a^t^uMexMk{iiAi^ 
these  tbeiUdg  ohpse  Mi  Royier  Grilard :  diUd  plani^JslKHiriiigJhis 
feelingsias/lto  )ith^'GDBduet>  (|£j  ^>Lad^^tibtii^  The^addresa  was 
then  dwusae^itnnrhicfatYras  ibtoogkt  forward 'by  M.  l>elaldtJ  There 
was  litUeiinitt  offaDsinaitia  tlicr^nstingv*b|it  ipiuolDlbat'tralrliosaie 
to  the  preceding,  ministry-— especially  the  \^otd8T^>S3|sidnie  di^loiv 
able,'  aa»  applied  to<tfaBiQenduct6£:M.  deiVill^teir^TMsiejipreadod,. 
of  cQMr^Q,  «iwas)  yicrianllji  epposediby  hk  fri^db^i-^pa^culadj^ily 
M.  de.^ootbel^isiMce)  minMre^des  financ€^4*^BtiA  o«^  aiidiiriMon, 
those  wQrdst>»fr6'.i«ildiiied,  by'^biajoritryotily^  I'SyttoifT&r^'iW 
provipjg)  ik^  gvoaf  >i1onQaiiftig(fatres^h;  of  M.  ide  Viil^k^s  psitty  ittAe^ 
Chamibfff  i«rf'i£V4>dti0aJ''f  •  •  TUa  1  gOTfiemmentitotok  little  or  not  A^tfe  m 
the  debate^>(a»/thdy  did^mrt^oboodejto;  incur <theettmity  of  ekM  of 
the  turn  partiea  bji  iWbonaitlBsrfGiprateioii  (was*  tuffOimA  k^  rtisisted. 
The.  vacancies  J  ooqaaonediioij  double  iTefiims/  ware  .ndW  to-be 
filled  upinaad  thantwiiperobers^were^'alaawstwit^outvoicaptioti, 
liberals :,  iwhtcfe^ay&  thdt  parlyK^  ^f^at  tan  advinttg^^iAaiTtn^ny 

he  might  bmraaMiirtampd^'liis  gt^uadi  •OMtAhkiyfhiydi^liMn'ihtkMW^to  %k^ 
minister  would  appear  to  support  that  opiuion,  and  his  talen^,  pvoence,  iDsd  oflipal 
poweriWHitd'h«^ftid'«fa<iftfottar^efpt5  TBut  afl'thb'el^tt&s^cm^VaiSncl^/p^ 
siooied'by  AimlAb  rtituztos/weula^lSatte  'bel^n  agait^^  Ifitti—sufl  ^  wi^'iffie  ^olar 
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objectionable  questions  were  carried*  Flushed  with  success,  they 
ventured  upon  an  impeachment  of  the  late  ministry.  M.  de  Pom- 
pi^es,  after  baving^repeatedly  tbcMttened,it>  at  last  brought  it  for* 
ward,  but  in  a  taanner  wbick*  shoiwed  utter  lignorance  of  what  we 
should  call  eonstiti^ioiial  <  proceedings ;  for,  among  >  his  articles, 
there  was  one  imputing  to  M.  de  YiU^te  high  tredmm  agaimi  the 
peopkf  for  having  misrepmseated  theif  i  fe^bngs  to  the  king,  a 
charge  in  its  veryt  natum- absurdy  M.  de*  Moutliel  ^seconded  the 
proposition  oEM.  Labbey'de..Poinpiddre»,  to  refer  thei^uestioo  to 
acoquQittee,  8Uting,>.ott  4he  part.tofM.  de  ViU^,  that  a  full 
investigatioq  wasiell  he  .desired^  A /eonunittee  lof  nine  was 
appointed^  mho,,  after  ai  long  tiutervlaly  tpieaeated  a  report,  iiti  which 
they  stated^the  tjurteeo>  aUegiod  charges.  Of  these^^the  principal 
were  :^^the  .wttrtiwilh^Spaiili;  the  idisbanding  of  the  National 
Guard;  the  supp»i;t  giveouto  thai  Jeauitsi  and  Xpaj^ists;  the 
creation  of  .ibe  sevenly-sixi  peers ^  aod^  the  management  of 'the 
elections.,  uOni  the  fmir  most  in^K>pta4t  points  they-  acquitted 
him.)  on^.the  othecs,  by»iai3Diiajomty  ot  one,,  they.said  there  was 
ground  for  iaqit|iii*y>Li;bttt^^h^>a  similar  kna^ori^^  they  doubted 
whether  there  iwa^  ix^use*  i  foe  .blame^  Mi  de  Montbel  urged 
upon  tlie  Chambers  the . jiMtioe  of  .conung  to  fionie  immediate 
decision ;  but  tUe  liberab,  like  ^nglisk  whigs,  satisfied  ivith  hav- 
ing made  f  fanceifiigi>for>mdii^s  with. charges  wbich  ;they  knew 
to  be  untenaUe^' pedtfNtad  the  conaideiatiofii'of.  the  question  till 
after  the  diaiusaioiii^of  ilfae  biftdgetj  when  th^y  expeotedithat  the 
Chamber,  as  actually  did  iiB|^f>elBy  v^oukb  not  be^sunidently  viuiiie- 
rous  to  deliberafe, . 'Tbub' ended  It^e' threatened  impeachment; 
-whidtk  castidisgracaionlji  nponjhoae  iyAA}  shrankfriln  the  investi- 
gation thteyJiad  proposed.   >i'    /i  •  i    v  ^ 

The  aewionrof  I829i'dt)eiied  .iieatly  in  aieimilar  'iiMita^r'to  that 
of  1898ij  Again  M^<RoyQr.:Collird(if^  naiBed'ipresident>  and 
againitheitninislvry  found- themseiyes^  unable  ^to  coMMnahrfai  majority 
com^sedTOf  thjsit  i^n.iiiendss  .  rTheic'  .breaknessMtao^Nfa^'  in- 
cruised,  byii^s  b^kig  AvcU  kfaowu.Jt|nil^khe' Jungndidi.ii«t  ool-diaily 
suppovt^nthuPi-  Attl^)itbe}fiiiitti«(ii^irl(f  oufsieted^'b^ia  imrenfi  of 
the  libflfib  Mrithiother  parties;  notrntlii  tiding  the>v«rious  con- 
cessions the|t>hndiinil|df3jto^«efleB  tlttoppeiaitiai)^  fiiatof  those 
bodies^^i  They  had  vainly /di^idssed  oUidxiDu&jprefeeis-'u^altered 
the  law,iresp$ctingillie:eki0tioAiists'*^-''^t<uidHp^^  several  other 
plans,(<ail;lcqd^igi'tOhgraibifyi;Al|tt^artyt'{  TUese^  however,  con- 
scious of  tjjeir^ptf:pgt|i;j,9rf^  of  .^ti^piMfje^^k^c;^  of  thew  oppo- 
nents, c<>nti,oui9dlAiMrge  thc^  nuireiiangaDouscocioessions, 

•  This  was  iu  IsSS,'  'Ht.  ilp  ViU^i^'ii^  the  ^futfti,  pii/^ied,  «in  a^nendment,  which 
would  have  rendered  it  much  ^c^  tM^^li'  i^^f^^asiloifli^^ly  by  cme  hundred  and 
fifty- two  to  one  hundred  and  forty-niiie. 
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<^dlP(etciiti%  holder  Mhd'biider^at'every  symptoth  of  hesitfttion, 
to  drivd  tbtiA  ftom^offich.'  At  len^h  the  king;  tfainkiti^  that 
he  sH^ould  mjod  hdneitetifightthedbattle^vrMi  die  libenrisr  off  1^ 
advtntf^Qtw  terU^y  dAenBiaed'to/trjr  trhflt  mtgiit<b«'done  with 
a  ffeirlljr  roytlkit'  govehnnOntb' >  Dijiiiimi]g:'llis  fonner'iiiiimtefii  on 
the  :8(&.AugUttv'  lie  placedf'tke  Pitino^dtt  Potigns^  at>rlbd  head 
ofmntmiViiaAoistnAiynj  iMdi  thp '{lorteibQille  erf  Areignniiffah^. 
His  coUeagyes  Weri^'MM.  de  BciurnK»ityid'H»uifeety  de  MoiAbiil, 
de  Oottnroisier,  lie  Chabrblyorid  dfi'la  BonrdonhaPfe/^dM  aodh 
aftetyon  the  restgnattton  of  thei  laity  die^vbcino^Svas'au^pltetf  foj 
Mil Oueraon  de  Hani^lk.  •  ■-  '■■    "i  --m  ■•    ^v-^y 

iTbe  kfairit  lof  PoiigDao  baa  Itihg  been  Imniiilir  <'ter  evei^ 
reiidcir'of  French  histdry,  'EBitif  kt  the  Frehch  re^oihitioflf  >tfae 
afattaehtnctttof  the  imfortunate  Marie  Abtoinettfe  Uy^thh  I>iichesse 
Jul^s  de  Polign^i  drew  doMhi  upiNi  hdr  fetnUy  tb^  ha^d  of 'the 
mob.  Always  ftiithful  to  the  cnuaeof  royalty)  Ihd  Prinee  tie 
Polignae  and  his  brother^  Amand,  ii6w  Diiq  de*  PiftHgtiaf^y  en- 
gaged in  various  plans  to  effect  the  r^stbnMon  of  the  bug.  In- 
voWed  in  Greorges'  Cdnspiracy,  they  wei-ea^  hAitietected ;  and 
Bhonaparte  having  been,  with  gre^  diffioulbf,  pei^oadeid  tb  spare 
their  liveS)  imprisoned  ihem,  first  at  Vinc^niiesyT^nd  dftorwkrds 
in  a  madhouse,  whence  they  escaped^  in  '1844/and^'  after  «  series 
of  romantic  adventures,  which  we  ourielveii'  lyafe'  heard  them 
relate^  joined  the  allies.  M.  de  Potignhc  iakdown  to  ^rarr^  his 
religions  feelinas  to  the  borders  of  bivotrv,  aM  his  detemiination 
to  ibUow  the  Tine  of  polities' he  had  qdopteii  wa9  bottomed  on 
the  dee^  conviction,  that  a  deviatknitirom  itHvetiki  hk  fatal  to  the 
cause  of  Christialiity  in  France. ''His  ,intdntioiis>  were  gbod^^ 
his  finnness  and  sincerity  undoubted.  Miide  IBouraioiH,  •Mnisin 
de  la  merrcy  had  also  passed  a  singular  and  evekitM  lifel  He 
and  M.  Hydede  NenvKle  were  mtioo^  4fae>leist^f  theVMdean 
chiefs  who  submitted.  Buonaparte,  aWatO' of  <  his 'talents^  f^B 
amoohs  to  obtain  his  services,  ahd,  on  his  re&sal,  kept  hisa 
for  aome  lime  in  conflnement  at  Lisbon.  He  tVa^  released, 
upon  ateeptiDg  an  important  cDinniand^  and,  wherever  be  was 
employed,  greatly  distingxilshed  himself.'  When  Ney  wbs  ide- 
spatched  to  arrest  the  progrese  ^of  the  ustrfper,  on  his  return 
from  Elba^  Bounhont  waa  his  chefd'eMt  majfh,  bnd  vMoly  en^^ 
deavoured  to  maintain  fthe  fidelity  of  Ikis'  general  ai^d  thd  aftny; 
yet  almost  iminedialelyafterward»<bef  accepted  the'iconkdHmd  of  a 
division  under  Napdleosi^  fibai>^ariiiagaibiheied'iWthe'17tiT'of 
J  une,  the  eve  of  W  bterida,  tind  joined  *  the  Jkrittsh'  bivotttto  J  This, 
coupled  with  the  fatal  evidence  which  he  gave  against  Nefy^  with 
respect  to  the  tmns^cttootf  at  ^LohB-le^^tdiner,  "has^- rendered 
every  liberal  hia  sworn  enemy,  t  Wis 'famst' confess  we  kAow  not 
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liow  to  justify  bis  quitting  th6  cantfi  dti'MonbBl!.  ietojiml^sd 
it  be  true,  a^  we  khcnV  he  has  asserted  )t6<'S(niiBto£fkb  firierid^, 
that  it  was  only  on  factual  ootnptllsioD 'he t had  lagain  hbce|kted 
military  employment  under  Napdkoou'  'M^,  d^ttoUsseiv  tnt^if^^ 
de  la  rrumne^  is  a  Breton  of'^ood  family^  J\hMsys^'tf  tfitm 
royalisti  he  also  waS  inkpUcad^M  iii!<tHe>^blispA'ax)y"Df  J^cbi^ea. 
The  oouroe  of  years  had^  per^iapff,  Mtencdlib^endMlsiasiiy^  and 
latterly  ttt  had  beeii  doselyconiiedted^^tb  M.  Beoailss^  ak: 
^hose  cbateau  he  ^as  Staying  \|plien^fais  a{)f>oiMment^was"t^n«J 
dered  to,  him.  He  had  been  ikdting  fiir  many  years  is  preieidt 
in  various  departments,  often  in  most  eBfficuH  sltuaticsit;'  anB^. 
always  with  distinguished  ability  and  firoraeasV  M.  deMondUel, 
at  first  madstrB  de  ViMtrudum  pkbtiquej  thlm  ^nAut^i^  d^  VifUd^ 
rieuTy  and  ultimately  minidfe  desfinanoefy  w^tbe^intimaitaiHeiUl' 
of  M.  de  Yill^le,  whom  hd  iBost  ably  defended  in  }8£6v'  He> 
M^as  mayoirof  Toulouse  in  very  trying '  timefe^  and  hiscdJWuct'iw 
that  offioe,  and  thb  powtsra  he  displayed  in  the  Chamber^  bron^t' 
him  first  into  noticse.  M.  de  Coufvoisi^r,  the  latie  geBtde  des  scewsx^ 
-wtis  procurewr  ghSrci  at  Lyons,  where  bis  father,  a  mshiof  good 
faoiily,  had  been  aq  advooit^  of  celebrity.  They  both  emigrated^ 
fought  in  the  army  of  Cond^,  add  only  returned  nqder  favohr  of 
the  general  anlnesty  at  the  oj^ening  of  this  century.  Utiifarmly 
moderate  in  his  ^oUlidal  views,  he  habitually  sat  in  the  emtn 

faucke,  over  which  be  had  cdn^iderable  infiuence.'*  Mi  de  Chd- 
rol^  late  ministfe'des  Ji'mmces,'  belongs  to  *a  family  which  has 
gradually  risen  from  oompatative  obscurity,  during  and  sino^  Ihe 
revolution.     He  has  been,  almost  constantly  in  oiikej  whoever 
might  be  preosier^  and  cnjoyS  the  reputation  of  being  ti  'thorough 
man  of  business^    Hitt  bfothei*  was  prefect  of  the  Seine  (Paris). 
M.  de  la  Bourdonn^ye,  foi  a  short  time  minidi^9  de  ViniMeUTi 
is  a  Bretdn.     The  pkrt  he  lu»  taken  in  all  the  Siscussiohs  ib  tbe  * 
Chambers  very  sufficiently  shows  his  political  sentlmentil.    Vio^ 
lent  in  bis  language,  he  is  as  determined  in  his  vieWs ;  and  the 
Prince  de  Polignac  soon  found  it  impossible  to  continue  in' office  * 
an  individual  who  would  never  yield  bis  Ofnoion  to  that  ipf  the  rest ' 
of  his  colleagues.     M.  Oueraon  de  RanvilU^  mmiHre  d&  Ifin^. 
struction  piibbauey  who  came  iti  upon  tfae>  vacant^  created  by  the 
retirement  of  M.  de  la  dcrurdondaye,  wassail ;advocatb,  not;  modi 
known>  but  selected,  webeHeve,  on  aRtcohntof  his  dedded  prin-' 
ciples,  and  his  power  of  extenibohineousispciakitig^  a  tatent  little 
known  among  the  Fretich.  .  His  speech]  xn  ibe'<rpenio^of  die 
session,  fully  realized  tiie  ideas  bis  bolleagdes  hM*  entertained  of 
his  ability*  ;  i-       f.     '  '; 

Such  was  the  mims^  of  the  !8tk  Augmsty  on'  its  first  forma- 
tion ;  and  never  was  any  administration  more  violently  or  more 
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universally  assailed  hy  the  press,  or  more  furiously  denounced  as 
utterly  incapable,  and  imwoirthy  of  support  There  was  no  ille- 
gal or  iHi'coustitutional  -dci  which  tliey  were  not  charged  with 
iiitiindini,^  to  pcrforui— im  threat  agamst  them  spared^ — no  eaktinty 
wliicli  their  ajj^poiuinienl  was  to  t^rit.ij]  upon  France  uiipredicted. 
It  IS  J  indeed,  perfectl^j'  thir,  that  amotijz,  iheili  M^ere  not  comprised 
nn^ny  tned  statesmeri,  of  men  ivho  had  Attained  high  reputatioti; 
btU  neither  were  the  members  ^f  the  cabinet  de&thuW  of  acknow- 
ledged talent^  or  undistinguished  in  the  carreer  tvhkh  they  iiad 
pursued.  Its  composition  was  certainly  rov^list,  but  shades  of 
opjnion  w^ere  not  excluded j  since  >!.  de  Gliabiul|  who  belonged 
to  the  mmkitre  Marihjnac  ;  M.  d'Haussetij  the  frifrhdW  Decaze^; 
and  M.  de  Courvoisier,  a  leader  of  the^  ceniiegmichef  formed 
part  of  iL  WlmX^  then^  could  be  more  ijujtist  thtb  to  launch 
fbrtti  such  vehement  denunciations,  before  a  i^tn^ie^tfep'ihad  been 
taketi,  in  tlie  slightest  degree  tending  to  justify?  the  'fts^rtions  of 
the  liberals?  And  shall  we  pronouner^  it  itiipossiW^'that  th^e  pre- 
dlcUous  have  mainly  occasioned  their  own  fulfiihriait?  ''  ' 

On  the  niciiting  of  the  Chamber,  its  first  step  wati#  as  we 
had  expected,  to  select  a  liberal  president,  for  a  hostile  ad- 
dre.ss  we  were  equally  prepared,  but  we  admit" We  had  mtlicr 
anticipated  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  government  to  canrv  the 
budget,  in  preference  to  the  sudden  prorogation  w  hich  ensued ; 
nor  can  we  yet  help  bclieung  that  they  would  have  succeeded 
in  obtaining  the  supplies  ihey  required,  had  they  proceeded.  A 
few,  probably,  of  the  small  majority  of  forty/  ^ght  hftTe  been 
jM^rwadrd  to  change  sides;  aUtl  mauy^  we  arc  atrrd; '^t'otrid  have 
decHned  pushing  matters  (o  extremity.  From'  pbr^liy  com- 
municaiirni  with  some,  we  are  able  to  stM^,  that' th^y  ittlended 
only  to  testify  their  disapprobation  of  the  formation  ctf  ihe  tninistry, 
by  the  vote  ihcy  gave,  but  would  not  have  carried  their  dpposition 
further,  in  other  words,  there  \Vere  terlain  firiil  IbyalJstEr,  who 
dionghl  llie  change  of  the  Hlh  August,  ISSQ,  k6tr  stiddeu  and  too 
cumpleU%  prcferriuga  mor(i,  giadnal  auialgamatibn  of  the'  Poligntc 
with  the  MartiipiaC  mtnrslrles.  These  (as  well  as  somfie  Of  the 
cent  re  gftwhc,  tliaUgli  On  diHereut  gronnds)  Mjt^  i'o)t  lli^^ddre$s, 
but  wuuld  have  supported  the  budget.  As  ta  the  ^rtdiict  of 
>I.  Agier  and  his  pattv,cornnvmily  called  ladeJbtHm^  St  gpi^eftred, 
and  appears,  to  ui  ine?i|ilicahlc,  unle^  dtey"bta''r^^dy  lb  iidmit 
that  tliey  wen*  guided  bv  personal ,'  iiiid  not  publte  fiioti#ei|' «nd 
were  dtterniined  to  oppqti^  till  M/ tie  ChAte^JubmiJd  fAiautd  be 
made  premier,  aOd^fiey'thenlseltHhsift' ^11  Obtained  urfice*  Of 
one  fact  only  are  we  cifrtaln^-^thjit  lijj^rklism  and  toyalbm  are 
notmore  atWiahce^'thdi5^  thfeir  Wt/guage^ ' an*  fettriduWih  1830 
and  in  1824;  rii  ■••  ^' ■•,♦,.  ,  . ,.,  i  ^  ,.,,.,   . 
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The  prorogation  was  ojf  course  fo\|^>ved  by  a  dissolution.  In 
the  interval,  the  ministry  entjje^youref}.  to  .ensure  success,  by 
removing  i^U  pr^fi^cta  aod.  othejc  9j5icers  pi  dquj^fSul  fidelity,  apd 
by  impressing,  in.na  amlt^igupi|i^  terms^  ^poi^.^I^  persons  e'njployed 
under  the>goyiernn)^p|;j  the  .nec^^s^j;  of  3uppprting' the  ministerial 
candidfit^,;  ^^s^  ^oifdjjJ^lioiJ^.fldb^riftg  to  t^j,e  ^triict  letter  of  the 
law,  tbcj;^  did  not  scruple  tp  repeat,  as  far  4s  ihcy  could,  the 
manoBavieg  wliicli  carried  a  mfyorit^'  in  1634. 

At  the  moment  of  the  i^lectiqus,  q.  fresh  change  in  tbc  admi* 
nislration  took  pbce,  which  certainly  rendered  them  more  nn-» 
popular^  ,>LM.  de  Courvoi^ier  aud  de  Chdirol  resi^nedj  and 
were  auceetjdetl  by  MM.  de  ClmntelaLize  and  de  Peyronnet, 
The  lirst*  th&  new  garde  des  scvauXf  was,  indeed,  little  known- 
He  \\m  president  of  a  cour  ro^fa/e,  and  only  distinguished  forlni 
very  decided  v^yalist  views.  But  as  to  the  other^  the  jninutre  de 
Vint^risu}\  isbougli  th^re  were  iew  men  in  France  of  .superior 
talent,  and,  p^rhap^r  i>^J**^  vmie.  disliked  by  tlie  libenils,  yet  he 

Bissejss^d  coijiparatively  lilUe  auUivrity  \vith  the  royatlst  party* 
e  is  a  native  of  Bordeaux,  bred  to  the  bar,  at  w^hich  lie  was 
much  distinguigjied.  He  had  filled  iniportaut  offices,  and  had 
always  yliowa  great  ability  and  great  firmness. 

We  n€c4  not  call  to  ihu  a^collectiou  of  our  readers  whot  wa^ 
the  rej^nit  of  tliat  ijlijctioiu  The  majority  of  40  was  swellod  la  at 
least  one  hui^dredf  apd  the  oiily  eon^olation  wasj  that  in  general 
the  Hbersl  df'pwties  did  not  seem  to  havtj  been  chosen  fryni  among 
the  mofit  violeiit  of  their  part}>  The  goyernment,  of  course,  per- 
ceived that  iheir  success  in  tl^e  Chamber  was  hopel^ess,  nnd,  ihey 
accordingly  took  th^^^  most  decided  step  which  has  led  to  the 
expulsuai  of  Charles  X^,  ]^  ^on,  ai>d  l^i?  grandson.  By  the  Hih 
article, of  the  diarter,  tlie  king  **fait  les  iJgleoients  et  ordonnQmes 
n^cessaires  pour  Tej^l^q^tion  des  l^is  d  la  $urfti  d^  I'ciaf,''  The 
mim^My  eq^eeived  that,  by,th^,artide«,  th^  king  yv^as  |aut^iomed 
to  di^peuiita  with  ^  wting  b w^,  They, ,  ^^iier^jfojfej  abol  i^hecl  the 
liberty  of  the  presfi^  dissolved  the  p|iaini|^er^  |atid 
the  light  of  voting  as  Lo  render  fjl9,  ^lectip^i  qf  ^^  thoroughly 
royalist  Chamber  certain-  \Ve  iieqfl  H9t,3^v  if) at  after  sucfi  a  mea- 
sure fjecidt'd [steps,  were,  ,l^^qes;s^;,^i^  I^o  lajten— ap^^  ipke 
such  stepft,wjlh,^ui?c;^5ss  j^Il,^^qh  ^^C9f^piry  |iei^ani^ecl  consUmniate 
prudeueu,  and^ jfirpni^s^ ,i^ndi,ifti;^^^^lsi|3pr|^t^<^^  prepaVaiiWi,  We 
sha  H  not,  at  ih  i^ ,  IP  oiUftW:,  e  j  1 1 1 1 1^  i  n  l  a  at  ly  i\  c  t:i  1  Is.  of  \vl  1  a  it  teally  "was 
done,  U  isj  however^  impu'i  iblc  tu  wilhhuki  the  evpresjjiouof  our 
deejKvst  wrruw  at  thtisei  opp^rrences.  AVhat  effect  they  may 
ultimately  pjxidi^  o^  J[^tA^i^e,|\);f^  ^iffll  not  vent urt?  to  predict, 
but  every  day  strengthens  our  fears,  that  the  seeds  of  a  ^resh  war 
of  principle  are  sown. 

A  new 
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A  now  king,  «ficl  n'new  gor^nime&t  (idcluding  somey  and  openly 
einpioyiiig  matiy,  >of  the  k&dins  Paristati  journalists!)  have  been 
tbe  first' rt»ult«^  of!  thfertfit^Witibh.  in  the  authors  of  these  changes 
w^  ba\«  little  icKMfidetioe,  cither  from  their  past  history  or 
their  almost  avowed  intentions.  They  have  been,  ih  turn,  Jaco- 
bins,' Buovmpartiats/and  Liberals,''-Hiow  tdvocatiog  the  wild  doc- 
trines pf  1790/«Hiow  eihio^itiiig  the  despotism  of  Napoleon, — 
and  nofr<  pretending  -a  wish  to  support  the  charter  and  the 
3o«|rboilsv  wtiile,  in*  tact,  they  wera  deliberately  and  systematically 
plotting  thttr  overthrow,  in  one  thing  only  have  they  been 
tonsist^t^^in  their  unifonp  hatred  to  England.  As  to  tbeir  qua- 
lifications for  government^  few  p^sons  will,  we  think,  differ  from 
usiiwhen  we  admit  that  we  do  t)ot  rate  them  high.  With  two  excep- 
Imsy  the  new  minittend  are  men  destitute  of  experience ;  and,  for 
liie*iiiOilt  part,  they  are  distinguished  only  as  the  authors  or  pro- 
noters  of  rash  and  fanciful  theories.  They  are,  in  fact,  the 
Fepresentaitites  of  a  party  utterly  ignorant  of  what  we  should  call 
constitittionat  feelings  or  constitutional  doctrines;  nor  can  we 
assign  a  stronger  proof  to  corroborate  this  assertion,  than  their 
atteiqpt  to  establish  by  argimient,  that  the  late  charter  was  accepted 
by  Louis  XVIIl. 

We  never  could  understand  how  that  ptopbsition  could  be 
Biaintained.  Louis  XV III.  ascended  the  throne  of  his  ances- 
tors, certainly  not  against  the  wish  of  his  people,  but  as  cer- 
tainly not  with  their  concurrence  either  asked  or  tendered.  Three 
hunolred  thousand  foreign  bayonets,  and  the  determination  of  tbe 
allied  monarchs  not  to  treat  with  Napolton  or  his  family,  left  no 
optipn  to  the  country,  even  had  it  been  consrulted  )  bnt  the  cannon 
on  Montmartre  restraining  the  seditious,  and  the  e^certtons  of  the 
nyyalist  leaders  atx^using  the  loyal,  Louis  was  replaced  in  the  Tui* 
lerias  without  {opposition*  It  is  true  that,  on  the  14tk  April, 
181'4,'the  ^ernrte  tendered  to  Monsieur  what  they  termed  a  con- 
stitMftton,  and  decreed  that  he  should  be  called '  Lieutenant-G6n(;ral 
du,royaume>  en  attendant  que  Louis  Stanislas  Xavier  de  France 
rappel6  au  trSite  de9  Pranqais,  ait  accept^  la  charte  constitu- 
^nnelle.^  Bnt  it<  is -as  true  that  Monsieur  took  possession  of  tbe 
autbaritvi  declining  to  accept  tbe  charter,  and  merely  stating  what 
concessiona  tbe  king  wroUld  probably  admit.  Nor  was  it  till  the 
ad  May  that  Louig  XVIII.  ^  king  of  France  and  Navarre,' 
by  a  proclamation*  from  St.  Ouenp,  dated!  tbe  nineteenth  year 
of  his  reign>  deeitain^  to  accept  the'  chatter^  and  repndiating 
many  of  the  propositions  made  by  the  senate  as  hasty,  ill- 
advised,  and  impracticable^  declared  that  he  wmtld  app<nnt  a 
commission  to  draw  MI^  ^  barter  sHch  at  he  was  veiling  to 
grant,  and  would  then  submit  it  to  die  Chidnberaj;'  destgnating 
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at  the  fapijEs  tkpe  it^  gQueral  ,Qui^»eBj  /  Ob  fth^.^tb  Joae  the 
3es$ion  opene4^  and.  we  nee^  Pn|^  1^^  Mi  Ibe,  i^peecbet.  «if.  Ibe 
king,;  f nd  qf,  tb^  x^hanceUpr,  M-  jJlMi^bDa^,  lopivove  ^batwe  are 
corr^t;  ip  st^U^g  ihojt  Wiis  XtVUI.  j$M»«^iiun|  did  not  ^occep^, 

the  ^t^l.^^f^e^f., ,,     .  -,  I  ;      .^.i.MiM-   1  .    ;      t  ' 

Its,.g^n^pil  pn9<^pt$«  wej^4)fi$f^<(U]MA>itho«fi'ttf;  tke>  Bnglish 

con$tUutipn$  fromii^j^i^h^  hoiKfver^iU  dil£«red  im  s^varal  impoelmt 

pointsr  Jin<;lvi(j^ng>  ^»*M  ^>f^r«  ta!UD,,uot.a  feiw  leomnqouf^  errons': 

for  i^?^9^ple>  lil^*  Xp,  tbti  Iwg;  aik>««  liek>iig«d  M^  right.  of.pi()«r 

posipg^^,)^\V.^p(i,ffp  a|i»midm)ent  oduld  be  dbcussed  witboul  hif 

appro^9^ij^ .  /  2dly.  Xb^  ligbt  pf  voting  depended  solely,  upon  the 

paym^  qf  l^^^^andnot  pn  tbf  po^s^Mion  of  property^    3tUy. 

The  minist^ffs  had  a  xjght  to  be  .present  and  to  speak  ii|  either 

Qban^b^.  Aj^it  .4tUly-^by  the  14tU  art.-^*  ie  roi  lait  )es  r^glemoDts 

et  les  ordp^m^ppes.pec^ssair^s  p^rTeii^eiUioA  des  loisi  ^^huureUe 

de  Tet^tt'     By,  virtue  pf  thU .  privilege  the  kinj;  more  iban-  oDce 

4ispeq$e4iWi(Uey,i^jing*W8;  %^A,  oot  lOine  oc^rasioo,  allowed  depiH 

ties  to  be,46cted.^f  thirty  years  ofagei  though  the  chairter^  in  the 

38th  art.ij  .^pre^  «tipula$ed   that  they  should  be  forty*     By 

the  chart^Cy  isj^jj  a)l  l%w»   preyioiialy   passed  by  any  l^gi^» 

tive  assembly,   from   the   beginning   of  the  revolutiot)|  and  all 

decree^  ,aQd  prdcfno^nQef  whalerery  virere  to  continue  in  force 

until   repealed;  by  Avhieh  niean»  all  the  revolutionary  and*  r(»* 

publican  doctrines,  which  had  been  brought  forward  and  eiH 

Ibrceft  during  tno^e  tioHQS  of  tunnoil,  were  SMiintaiaed*      Thd 

most  objec^tio^ab}^  ai^Uclei^  boW(»verf  wre  thoae  which  stvuck 

at  the  just  ^0u^Ge,  ^yti.of.the  oobiltty  oaly^  but  of  the  aristo-* 

cra^r ,  Und^onpytihe.ippvrer  pf  a  £sd»er  tp  dispose  of  hisiprp** 

pi^rty  wa^,)i9U^d,,i9Qt9,,a9.with.uai  b;  eiilaite,  but  by  being  corn** 

pelled  tp  |(^vi4e,h4s*  ,pif[^ef|y ,ek)m^ly  amopg  all  hi^  phihireai  witk 

this^ceptiony.that  he  iMy  give  to  aay  on64;hih)  a  poitioa  double 

>vhat  ^aqh.pf  the  yolh^i^.  has*.     Thu$  an  tstate.of  dOOOi.  a*yeatf-^ 

ivhiph  >i^  reckoned  Very  brge  hi  Francfii^  wi^ld,  if  >  there  ara  ifiDur 

children,  be  reduced  to  dOQQL. in  the, second  generation  j  and^jf 

similar  circMna$tances  occurred  i^4he^ne)cty  toJBOO^  per  annun^  in 

the  third*   .Mai;ri9g^>  pf  €Purl^»*as  fenvalefi  participate  equally 

with  Dciale^^  may  AQ^aehmes.ri^o«e:th47  iallott  ^tunes  of  a  great 

^mitft'  but  noit  ^MffioiwAy  tp^jpitenept  itheveyilsJ  whtbch  this  law 

inliiQt¥n  /  Pfi^^f  ind^9  .'(^n^cc^atioUyl  Ought^  by  Haw,  to  antail  a 

i(ortni^,pn.tb#'^tktl;  Wt'lliisiftfio^isiGVMiae.  of  ten  .dispensed  with; 

and  e^ef .  WM6.  ittW^Hml|tt  eifforoed^t  the  amotmt  ^fter  aH  ia 

bat  t|ifling:rTrooly.«^,QW  frline^i.aryearM(l(XX)£.)  for  a  duke, 

and  tM4  .i(\009/i(4O0/.)  ithpm^  j£(Mt  ^  >haroii^    The  eails  ooose^ 

4uent, upon. this  >9yatemi  o^  dispottng,o£iproperty  are  many  and 

evident^    Ajptm^itb^  JoidiUiog.  and  lower  classes  the  neceisary 

result 
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result  is,  that  landed  property  must  constantly  be  sold  in  order 
to  effect  the  division ;  and  that,  whether  sold  or  not,  it  is  split 
into  small  portioaS|  enough,  as  yet,  to  give  sustenance  to  the 
Individuak  vt^ho  cultivate  them,  but  utterly  incapable  of  allowing 
to  the  proprietors  either  sufficient  means  of  tilling  to  advantage,  or 
any  prospect  of  accumulating  capital.  Hence,  in  great  measure 
at  least,  die  very  indifferent  state  of  agriculture  in  many  parts  of 
France ;  ^  deficiency  of  live  and  dead  stock ;  the  slovenly  con- 
dition of  their  farms,  and  the  total  want  of  due  inclosures  and  ade* 
quate  buildings.  Among  the  higher  classes,  the  effects  have  been 
still  more  injurious.  There  appeared,  and  necessarily  must  have 
done  so,  an  idle  and  pauper  aristocracy,  nearly  dependent  on  the 
favours  of  the  crown  for  support ;  the  younger  branches  possess- 
ing  just  enough  to  linger  on  in  utter  inactivity— looking  to  no 
profesMon  but  the  army  (from  which  even  the  existing  laws,  in  a 
considerable  measure,  exclude  them) ;  the  heads  of  families, 
though  comparatively  in  better  circumstances^  unable  to  lend,  as 
in  England,  a  helping  hand  to  the  juniors;  condemned  to  see 
their  property  melting  away  before  their  eyes — in  a  word,  throw- 
ing'themselves  upon  the  king,  to  become,  if  successful,  servile 
courtiers,  or,  failing  in  their  expectations,  disappointed  patriots. 

The  system  under  which  the  country  has  been  governed  is  also, 
in  our  view,  not  a  little  objectionable.  The  multitude  of  offices 
existing  in  every  department  of  administration,  and  the  utter 
inadequacy  of  the  salaries  attached  to  them,  are  equally  in- 
jurious. To  select,  as  an  instance,  that  important  branch, 
the  law :  there  are  at  Paris  a  Cour  de  CaMsatioUf  consisting  ojf 
about  fifty  judges ;  a  Cour  des  CompteSf  somewhat  resembling 
our  Exchequer,  of  about  one  hundred,  in  three  classes ;  a  Cour 
Royak  (King's  Bench),  of  fifty-six;  twenty-six  other  cours 
royales  in  diferent  departments,  each  on  an  average  having  thirty 
judges ;  about  three  hundred  and  sixty  trAunanx  de  premiere  tn- 
sUmce^  averaging  at  least  ten  each ;  about  two  hundred  tr&vnwix 
de  commercsy  averaging  six  each ; — thus  making  upwards  of  five 
thousand  seven  hundred  judges  in  France,  besides  the^^cs  depaix, 
whose  numbers  are  enormous.  The  salaries  are  vanous,  but  very 
many  much  under  two  hundred  pounds  a-year.  Every  action 
brought  before  the  tr&unaux  de  prend^  instance  may  be  appealed 
against  before  the  Cour  Roy  ale  of  that  district ;  and  a  second  appeal 
lies,  in  many  cases,  to  the  Cour  de  Cassa&dn.  The  consequence  of 
such  a  number  of  Judges  is,  as  may  easily  be  imagined,  the  impos- 
sibility of  expecting  unity  of  sentiment  or  of  conduct.  It  con- 
stantly happens,  and  recently,  too,  in  cases  of  vast  importance,  that 
two  courts  differ  diametrically  in  their  opinion  on  points  of  law : 
nor  is  it  possible  to  decide  satisfactorily  upon  such  difference;  for 
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there  is  no  opportunity^  as  in  England,  of  any  conference  among 
the  judges ;  nor,  if  there  were,  wcjuld  th^re  be  any  Jiope,.of  five 
thousand  sev^n  hundred  individuals  coming  to  aiiy  agreeraeut  upon 
a  disputed  point.  It  could  only  be  cqafusiQii  worse  coufouuded  ; 
and,  at  the  cIqsc  of  the  conference,  each  judge  would,  of  course, 
depart  to  his  own  coUrt  tlie  better  lixed  in  hi^  previous  opinion. 
In  every  branch  of  the  government  a  similar  course  lias  been 
pursued.  In  the  home  deparltnent  ibe  authority  is  frittered  nvvay 
among  eighty-six  prefetSt  t\vo  liundied  and  seventy-seven  sous- 
prefigts,  and  thirty-nine  thonsand  nine  hundred  and  ninety  mayors 
— each  struggling  for  more  than  his  allotted  share  of  power,  and 
each  endeavouring  to  prove  that  his  neighbouring  colleague  is  er- 
roneous  in  his  judgment  or  conduct;  and,  if  our  limit;}  permitted, 
so  we  mi^ht  go  on  through  every  other  branch  of  administration  iti 
France. 

Such  have  been,  ajnd  are,  some  few  of  the  blessings  of  the 
charter ;  and  we  are  sorry  to  say  that  we  anticipate  no  internal 
improvements,  such  as  the  well-being  of  the  stale  deniands,^  from 
those  who  now  hold  the  reins  of  aulliorlly  in  France,  On  the 
contrary,  our  retrospect  lan  Ifuvc  mj  doubt,  tliai  tlic  persons  who 
have  mainly  directed  the  recent  convulsion,  and  who  now  reap  its 
chief  profits,  had  been,  most  of  them  undisguisedly,  the  obstinate, 
malignant^  uncomprot^iising  enemies  of  the  royal  house,  ever 
since  its  .restoration.  They  hated  royalty  all  along  with  the 
rancour  of  purely  republican  envy  and  disgust ;  they  encouraged 
and  protected^  throughout,  the  most  basely  libellers  press  that 
ever  disgraced  a  civilized  age  and  country ;.  they  spared  no  m^ans 
of  corruption — they  shrunk  from  no  uifanij  of  companionship  ; 
they  saw  their  mark  clearly,  and  they  laboured  with  eagei^  and 
incessant,  resolution  for  its  uLtainment  For  the  present,  ihoise 
invested  by  circumstances  with  the  immediate  decision  have  pre- 
ferred (in  the  words  of  one  m  hose  character  we  need  not  drawi  M, 
de  Lafayette)  *  Terection  d'une  trdnc  popnlaire  en  Panialgamant  i 
des  institutions  republicaines ;'  but  the  young  and  ardent  spirits 
behind  are  little  likely  to  stop  short  even  here.  Nor,  indeed, 
even  if  the  Due  d'Orleans  should  be  continued  on  his  popular 
throne,  do  we  think  it  possible  that  he  should  exert  any  efhcacious 
control  over  the  elements  of  disturbance  boiling  and  fermenting 
around  its  base.  To  keep  even  the  semblance  of  a  kingly  station, 
he  must,  we  fear>  name  the  ministers  whom  others  choose  to 
designate,  and  suffer  them  to  continue,  according  to  their  own 
good  pleasure,  the  grand  process  of  *  amalgamation.'  This 
*  viceroyship  over  him'  is  their  Idea  of  a  good  and  free  govern- 
ment They  prate  about  democratic  piinciples^their  object  has 
been,  and  is,  a  cunning  oligarchy  of  stockbrokers  and  newspaper 
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editors,  abhorring  every  source  of  authority  but  the  purve  and  the 
pen ;  at  once  deluding  the  nation  by  the  cant  of  equality,  and 
defying  it  by  such  an  organization  of  national  guards  as  invests 
them  virtually  with  the  whole  power  of  the  sword.  Of  such 
machinery  has  the  Duke  of  Orleans  consented  to  be  the  puppet ; 
under  circumstances  thus,  to  all  appearance, 'unattractive,  has  the 
throne,  which  was  the  object  of  his  father's  crimes,  become,  for 
however  brief  a  space,  their  reward. 

Beset  as  the  exiled  house  was,  from  the  hour  of  its  restoration, 
with  jealousies  bitterly  conflicting,  and  perpetually  threatening  an 
explosion,  it  will  not  be  denied  that  France  enjoyed  under  their 
rule  fifteen  years  of  greater  prosperity  than  had  ever  before  fallen 
to  her  lot  Such  is  the  fact,  ^  even  their  enemies  themselves 
being  judges :'  never,  since  the  foundation  of  the  monarchy,  were 
personal  liberty  and  property  so  safe ; — never  had  any  government 
contended  with  greater  difficulties ;— -none  had  ever  exhibited 
more  painful  temperance  in  the  reward  of  friends,  or  more  mag- 
nanimous forbearance  towards  enemies.  Excluding  certain  po- 
litical evils  from  our  view,  that  fine  country  presented,  on  the 
vrhole,  a  picture  of  prosperity  which  fixed  the  admiration  of 
Europe.  It  is  not  usually,  under  such  circumstances,  that 
governments  take  the  initiative  in  political  convulsions.  No  man, 
who  knows  anything  either  of  the  world  as  it  exists,  or  of  that 
*  old  almanac,'  history,  will  believe  that  the  Bourbon  princes, 
under  such  circumstances,  and  with  such  an  experience  behind 
them,  rushed,  of  their  own  accord,  upon  the  feariful  chances  of  a 
new  revolution.  They  saw  that  the  faction  which  had  never 
ceased  to  labour  for  the  ruin  of  the  monarchy  were  rapidly  attain- 
ing the  utmost  height  of  rebellious  audacity^-and  that  the  only 
question  was,  who  should  strike  the  first  blow.  They  saw  that, 
to  go  on  with  the  charter  of  Louis  XVIII.  as  it  stood,  was 
inevitably  to  shipwreck  the  vessel  of  the  state,  and  they  thought 
to  give  it  a  chance  by  cutting  away  the  masts.  The  evolution 
was  not  successful,  and  the  monarchy  went  down.  We  may 
pity  the  inexperience,  or,  if  that  word  will  please  better,  the 
imbecility  of  the  hands  which  directed  the  attempt ;  but  we  con- 
fess we  can  discover  no  reason  whatever  for  doubting  that  it  was 
prompted  by  views  of  genuine  patriotism.  To  say  the  truth, 
nowever,  things  had  come  to  such  a  pass,  through  the  wakings 
ot  the  fatal  charter,  that  we  doubt  if  any  degree  of  abilities,  or 
any  system  of  measures,  could  have  ensured  success. 

If  our  own  countrymen  have  eyes  to  see,  or  ears  to  hear,  they 
will  profit  by  this  new  example  of  the  dreadful  uncertainty  which 
hangs  over  a  government  not  buttressed  by  establishments.  In 
France  the  royal  house  was  isolated  ^  there  was  no  aristocracy 
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worthy  of  the  name — there  was  no  church  heartily  allied  with  the 
crown  on  die  one  hand,  and  with  the  people  on  the  other — there 
existed  no  influences  intermediate  between  the  monarch  and  the 
mob;  and  wherever  this  is  the  case,  any  serious  difference  of 
opinion  between  these  two  powers,  instead  of  reaching  through 
deliberate  discussion  some  conciliatory  compromise,  is  sure  to  be 
reduced  at  once  to  blows,  and  the  immediate  issue  is  necessarily 
either  a  despotism  established,  or  a  dynasty  overthrown. 

We  certainly  wished  that,  in  the  struggle  which  we  had  long 
foreseen,  the  immediate  result  might  be  the  re-establishment  of 
something  like  despotic  power  in  the  throne  of  France ;  and  we 
did  so,  because  we  considered  a  despotism,  in  the  present  condi- 
tion of  the  world,  as  likely  to  turn  out  a  lesser  evil  in  that  mighty 
country  than  the  other  ahemative.  The  past  had  satisfied  us  that 
if  Charles  X.  desired  the  influence  of  a  dictator,  he  was  incapable 
of  using  that  influence  for  any  unpatriotic  purpose  ; — that  no  fret- 
fulness  of  idle  vanity,  no  fervour  of  selfish  ambition,  had  tor- 
mented his  *  chair^days  ; ' — and  that  whatever  extraordinary  power 
be  might  obtain,  would  be  held  conscientiously,  as  his  only  for  an 
extraordinary  and  temporary  purpose — that  of  endeavouring  to 
lay  the  foundations  of  a  national  aristocracy.  As  to  the  other 
great  absent  element  of  national  strength  and  security — a  church 
establishment,  we  must  confess  we  never  indulged  in  the  anticipa- 
tion of  witnessing  anything  worthy  of  such  a  name  in  France. 
Charles  X.,  unlike  Louis  XVIII.,  was  a  sincere  Catholic ;  but 
the  popish  system  had  obviously  ceased  to  have  any  substantial 
hold  on  the  nation,  and  his  very  virtues  forbade  any  expectation 
of  his  taking  a  part  in  replacing  it  with  a  better ! 

We  have  seen  the  result  of  Charles's  attempt.     It  will  not  now 

be  denied  that  his  opponents  have  carried  everything  in  their  own 

^\ray;    they  have    a   king  of  their  own   choosing  (whom   Mr. 

BroQgham  eulogizes  by  saying,  that  '  he  knows  him  well,  and  a 

man  more  unlike  a  prince  he  never  beheld ') ;  they  have  a  free 

Srcss  to  their  heart's  content ;  they  have  dismissed  all  the  peers  of 
[ing  Charles's  creation ;  they  are  not  interfered  with  by  other 
countries,  but,  on  the  contraiy,  acknowledged  with  promptitude  ; 
—in  short,  they  have  obtained  all  that  they,  or  their  friends  here, 
have  ever  demanded  on  their  behalf.  Now,  if  they  go  on  well — 
if  they  do  establish  a  government  at  once  free  and  firm— if  they 
can,  in  practice,  enjoy  a  free  press,  without  its  running  into 
licentiousness-^-and  all  this,  without  erecting  among  themselves  a 
wealthy  hereditary  aristocracy  and  a  powerful  church  estalblish- 
ment, — we  shaH  freely  admit  oursdves  to  have  been  grievously 
mbtaken  ;-^that  we  have  been  accustomed  to  do  the  French 
people  gross  injustice ; — nay,  that  our  whole  system  of  political 
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faith  has  been  wrong,  and  that  the  age  of  miracles  is  come  again. 
In  the  mean  time  we  must  be  permitted  to  think,  that  though  it 
was  the  clear  duty  of  tlie  British  government  to  acknowledge  any 
prince  invested  with  the  sovereignty,  or  seeming  sovereignty,  of 
France,  the  body  of  the  British  nation  have  done  themselves 
honour,  by  regarding  with  stern  suspicion  the  recent  progress  of 
events  in  that  country.  The  meetings,  and  dinners,  and  sub- 
scriptions^ set  on  foot  by  our  old  established  disturbers  of  public 
peace,  have  been  countenanced  by  hardly  one  name  which  any 
human  being  will  dare  to  call  respectable.  Some  of  our  more 
influential  newspapers  were  not  unnaturally  carried  away  by  the 
first  triumph  of  what  the  Parisian  editors  told  them  was  the 
common  cause  of  journalism ;  but  they  are  obviously  retracing 
their  steps  already,  and  simply  because  their  function  has  nothing 
in  common  with  that  of  the  Parisian  journalists, — ^because  it  is 
their  business,  and  calling,  and  subsistence,  not  to  dictate,  but 
to  reflect^  the  opinions  of  the  British  public.  That  public  is 
sound  at  core  still :  in  its  ear  the  names  of  the  '  drapeau  tricolor ' 
and  *  institutions  republicaiues '  excite  as  yet  no  grateful  sensa- 
tions :  in  their  eyes,  the  spectacle  of  an  august  dynasty,  part  of  it 
confessedly  innocent,  driven  from  the  eldest  of  European  thrones 
for  the  benefit,  however  temporary,  of  the  descendant  of  the 
meanest  and  most  heartless  of  traitors — this  spectacle  is  still,  at 
the  best,  a  mournful  one.  Such  changes  may  sometimes  be 
necessary — they  can  never  be  otherwise  than  frightful ;  but,  in  a 
country  like  France,  a  change  of  dynasty  appears  to  us  to  be 
a  more  darkly  perilous  experiment  than  in  any  other ;  there  is 
no  other  great  kingdom  in  the  world  which,  in  exfjelling  the 
reigning  house,  would  see  itself  left  without  any  national  insti- 
tutions capable  of  lending  such  support  to  a  new  one  as  might, 
at  leasts  give  it  a  tolerable  chance  of  consolidating  general  con- 
fidence around  it. 

Charles  X.,  having  been  wholly  in  the  right;  managed  so  as  to 
put  himself  in  the  wrong :  he  saw  his  danger^  but  miscalculated 
his  strength  ;  and  struck,  instead  of  waiting  for  the  blow — which 
no  one  now  denies  would  soon  have  come,  if  he  bad  waited.  It 
is  the  part  of  Europe,  and  above  all  of  England,  honouring  his 
intentions,  and  pitying  his  fate^  to  avoid  his  tactics^ — to  keep 
undeniably,  as  well  as  virtually,  in  the  right ;  and  let  the  aggres- 
sion, if  aggression  there  must  be,  come  from  the  triuniphant 
enemies  of  that  unfortunate  prince.  The  elements  of  disorder 
are  rife  in  many  quarters ;  but  the  great  Powers  of  the  continent 
know  their  strength  better  than  they  did  on  a  former  occasion ; 
and  England,  as  respects  the  condition  of  her  armies,  was  never 
so  well  prepared  as  now. 
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Kater,  Barlow,  Christie,  South, 
Thomson,  Henry,  Faraday,  Murdoch, 
Henry  Bell,  i6t<f.— examination  of  our 
scientific  establishments,  321  —  the 
Board  of  Longitude  abolished,  ibid. — 
the  Lighthouse  Boards,  322  —  the 
Scotdi  Boards  aU  managed  by  unpaid 
commissioners,  ignorant  of  the  subjects 
that  come  before  them,  ibid. — consti- 
tution of  the  Royal  Society  of  London, 
324 — ^the  Royal  Lrish  Academy,  ibid. 
—the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  ibid. 
— our  scientific  boards  and  institutions 
contain  no  situations  for  scientific  men, 
325— mode  in  which  the  Chairs  of  Our 
Universities  are  filled,  ibid. — ^way  in 
which  our  scientific  men  squeeze  out  a 
miserable  8ub8istence,327 — suggestions 
for  the  revival  of  science  in  England, 
328— establishment  of  professorships 
m  our  Universities  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  men  of  genius,  ibid. — proposed 
changes  in  the  organization  of  our 
scientific  societies,  329 — salaries  to  the 
most  distinguished  men  of  science,  330 
— ^who,  in  return  for  the  bounty,  would 


become  the  scientific  adviiers  of  tihe 
Crown,  ibid. — the  honours  of  the  state 
allowed  to  literary  and  scientific  men, 
ibid. — institution  of  an  order  of  merit, 
331 — the  reign  of  George  IV.  derives 
no  lustre  from  the  patronage  of  sdenoe 
and  philosophy,  332. 

Distress  of  the  Coiistry^  87^— one  great 
proximatecauseof  Uieprogressivefall  in 
the  money-price  of  all  commodities,  i6t<f. 
— the  influence  of  peace,  ibid. — rite  in 
the  exchangeable  value  in  the  precioos 
metals,  280 — extraordinary  decrease, 
in  the  supply,  281 — ^produce  of  the 
Mexican  mines  since  1810,  283 — in- 
crease in  the  consumption  of  gold  and 
silver  in  the  manufacture  of  artides  of 
luxury,  288— actual  supply  and  de- 
mand of  the  precious  metak  for  the  last 
nineteen  years,  290— in  jury  sostamed 
by  the  destruction  of  paper-money 
since  1815,  291 — rise  in  the  relative 
value  of  the  precioos  metak  proved  by 
the  average  prices  of  com  in  money, 
292 — fan  in  the  money-price  of  com- 
modities further  proved,  295— -a  rise 
in  the  value  of  money  an  unmitigated 
evil,  297 — manner  in  which  it  ope-ates 
on  the  condition  of  the  farmer,  299 — 
the  manufacturer,  ibid. — ^the  agricul- 
tural and  manufacturing  lalmra^ 
300  —  the  merchant,  &c.  ibid. — ^e 
main  cause  of  the  great  dedendon  in 
prices  still  in  active  operation,  though 
with  diminhhed  power  and  efifect,  302 
—revival  of  trad^  ibid. — probable  in- 
crease of  the  produce  of  the  mines,  308. 

Echevarra  (Padre),  has  •  Paseos  por 
Granada,'  or  ^  Walks  throogh  Om- 
nada,'  quoted,  56. 

Egyptian  Antiquities,  1 12 — andent  Egypt 
the  great  object  of  eager  researdi,  pa- 
tient hope,  and  perpetual  disaj^in^ 
ment,  ibtd. — ^the  French  expedition  to 
Egypt,  113— discoveries  df  Dav^oa 
and  Belzoni — predominant  ehaoracter 
of  Egyptian  architecture,  iM, — mxfy' 
ture,  114  —  colossal  statues,  ibid. — 
paintings,  ibid. — ^private  lift  of  the 
Egyptians,  ibicL  —  '  Descrtptfon  d« 
I'Egypte,'  ibid.  —  Mr.  Hasulton't 
Theban  monuments,  ibid. — the  hiero- 
glyphics sealed  up  in  the  smnber  of 
ages,  115— abandoned  to  the  reveries 
of  learned  enthusiasts,  ibid, — ^War* 
burton  had  a  nemote  vision  of  the 

truth,  ibid a  key  to  the  treasures  <^, 

andent  Egyptian  lore  disoovo^  1^ 

Dr.  Young,  t&u/....«eseardies  of  M. 
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GhampolUon,  116— Marquit  Spiaeto*8 
*  Lectures,*  1 18 — Heeren*8  <  Ideas  on 
the  PoUtKa  and  Conunerce  of  Ancient 
Nations,*  iind. — the  Rosetta  stone, 
ibid, — an  alphabet  gradually  construct- 
ed, 119 — did  civilization  ascend  or 
descend  the  Nile?  120~earlier  chro- 
nology of  the  post-diluvian  period, 
»&ic/.— -dates  for  the  Creation,  ibid, — 
and  for  the  Deluge,  121 — authorities 
for  the  construction  of  Egyptian  hia- 
tory,  122 — Herodotus,  Manetho,  Dio- 
dorus^  ibid. — Ethiopian  descent  of  the 
religion  and  arts  of  Egypt,  123~Zoega 
on  the  first  peopling  of  the  valley  of 
the  Nile,  ibidr^the  Shepherd  invasion, 
135— their  expulsion,  138 — the  eight- 
teen  Theban  kings,  140 — conquests  of 
Sesostris,  141— extraordinary  sculp- 
tures on  the  walls  of  the  Nubian  cities, 
146— connexion  between  the  Sacred 
and  Egyptian  history,  148 — to  what 
period  in  the  Egyptian  history  is  the 
Mosaic  exodus  to  be  assigned  ?  ibid. 
Ems  (WUliam),  his  Polynesian  Re- 
searches dunng  a  Residence  of  Six 
Years  in  the  S<mth  Sea  Islands,  1. 

Florian*8  '  Oonsalvo  of  Cordova,'  56. 

France,  political  Condition  and  Pro- 
spects of,  215  anarchy  {Mroduoed  by 
the  law  of  elections,  i^ — modifica- 
tions compatible  with  the  state  of 
society  in  France,  ibid, — danger  in 
deferring  the  dictatorship,  ibid,  — 
wishes  of  the  three  orders  in  the 
state  at  the  beginning  of  the  revolu- 
tion, ibid, — indiscreet  mei^Ssure  of  unit- 
ing the  three  estates,  216 — necessity 
of  distinctions  of  rank  and  property, 
217 — error  of  Montesquieu  with  re- 
gard to  the  British  constitution,  217 
— ^no  country  so  ignorant  of  politics 
as  France,  218 — manner  in  which 
Frenchmen  endeavour  to  copy  the 
English  House  of  Commons,  ibid, — 
difficultv  of  obtaining  a  Chamber 
which  shall  pass  enactments  consistent 
with  the  existence  of  the  monarchy, 
220— impossibility  of  investing  the 
present  aristocracy  with  the  nomina- 
tion of  a  majority  of  .the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  221 — failure  of  the  experi- 
ment of  giving  a  constitutional  form 
of  government  to  France,  223— true 
grounds  of  that  £ailnre,  i6u/.— impossi- 
bility of  suddenly  producing  a  real 
aristocracy  in  France,  228 — want  of  a 
wealthy,  powerful,  well^ucated,  and 
virtuous  church  establishment,  ibid, 
—  no  resemblance    between,    publ^ 


opinion  in  France  and  poblic  ojnnion 
in  England,  231 — difference  between 
the  press  of  England  and  the  press  of 
France,  232 — the  French  journalists 
direct  the  public  opinion,  ibid. — the 
institutions  of  England  not  likely  ex 
faeie  to  be  found  suitable  to  France, 
ibid, — Charles  X.  must  obtain  a  greater 
share  of  power,  or  the  -peopie  wiU  usurp 
the   sovereignty    and    overturn    the 
throne,  or  reduce  the  wearer  of  the 
crown  to  a  sort  of  president  of  their 
democracy,  235 — the  French  will  have 
a  better  chance  of  freedom  if^  in  the 
struggle,  the  king  shall  gain  the  day, 
ibid.^the  necessity  of  the  restoration 
of  the  censorship  on  the  press,  i6ut— 
inefficiency  of  free  forms  and  mere 
paper  constitutions  to  teach  freedom, 
336 — necessity  of  governing  France 
with  a  tight  hand  for  years  to  come, 
240 — M.  Cattu's  plan  of  French  par- 
liamentary reform,  241. 
— ^ —  Politiod  History  of,  since  the  Re- 
storation, 564 — ^reflections  on  the  re- 
cent   events  at  Paris,    ibid, — review 
of   the   political  history    of   France 
since  1814,  ibid. — charter  granted  by 
Louis  XVIII.,    sanctioning  the  sup- 
pression of  feudal  rights,  and  the  con- 
fiscation   of  private  and  of   church 
property,  66^— jealousy  between  the 
old  and  the  new  nobility,  566 — the 
ministry,  567 — Buonaparte's    march 
from  Cannes  to  Paris,  retreat  to  Ohent, 
return  o(  the  kinjp^  in  July,   1815, 
ibiiL — reprobation  of  the  ministry  then 
formed,  ibid. — Fouch^,  ibid^ — ^new  mi- 
nistry, 568 — *•  La  Chambre    Introu- 
vable,'    ibid. — Cours  Pr^votales  esta- 
blished,  ibid. — the   Chambre   Introu- 
vable  dissolved,  569 — improvident  law 
of  elections,  570 — ^law  against  perio- 
dical  publications,  ibid, —  fatal  mea- 
sure for  recruiting    the    army,  ibid. 
—  new    ministry,    571 — sixty-seven 
peers  created  at  once,  572 — ^new  mi- 
nistry, 573 — ^murder  of  the  Duke  of 
Berri,   ibid, —  temporary    censorship, 
574— ^ew  law  of  elections,    ibid. — 
cordon  sanitaire,  578 — death  of  Louis 
XVIII.,  580— Charles  X.,  ibid^M. 
de  Villele,  561— M.  de  Polignac,  586 
— steps  which  led  to  the  expulsion  of 
Charles  X.,  589 — ^the  new  king  and 
new  government,  590 — ^reflections  on 
the  recent  revolution,  ibid. 
Fraunhofer,  passage  from  the  Life  of^  on 
the  Decline  of  Science  in  England,  306. 

Geology,  Principles  of,  by  Charles  Lyell, 
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F.R.S.,  411 — utility  of  the  science  of, 
ibid. — the  cnltivation  of  it  au  object  of 
the  first  importance,  412^-bring8  its 
followers  acquainted  with  the  noblest 
ob^'ects    and    phenomena    of   nature, 
ilnd. — the  cry  which  has  been  raised 
against  it,  413 — Mr.  Lyell*s  work  the 
b%inning  of  a  new  era  in  geology, 
417 — satisfactory  manner  in  which  he 
has  executed  the  undertaking,  ibid. — 
progress  of  geological  study,   418  — 
pre-eminence  of  the  geologists  of  Italy, 
420— Pallas,  Saussure,  Werner,  422 
— Haller  and  his  eloquent  illustrator, 
Playfair,  423— Sir  James  Hall,  i&Vt— 
Kirwan  and  Deluc,  424*— institution 
of  the  Geological  Society  of  London, 
ibid. — study  of  organic  remains,   ibid. 
— drcumstances  by  which  the  study  of 
geology   has    been    retarded,    425 — 
changes  actually  in  progress  on   the 
earth *8  surface,  426 — changes  wrought 
by  the  action  of  water,  ibid. — changes 
brought  about  by  subterranean  forces 
of  an  igneous  character,  as  volcanos 
and   earthquakes,    448  —  progressive 
condition  cif  the  globe,  467 — probable 
eifect  of  the  extension  of  civilization 
on  the  surface  of  the  globe,  468. 
Georgian  Islands,  population  of,  31. 
Gleig  (Rev.  G.  It),  his  Life  of  Major 
General  Sir  Thomas  Munro,  K.C.B., 
late  governor  of  Madras,  81. 
Gouger  (Mr.),  his  statement  of  the  ob. 
jects  of  a  Society  for  effecting  Sys- 
tematic Colonization,  242,  271  • 
Granada,  Chronicle  of  the  Conquest  of, 
55 — one  of  the  most  classical  names  in 
the  history    of    latter    ages,    ibid. — 
wrought  up  by  the  Moors  to  a  won- 
derful pitdi  of  prosperity,   ibid. — ^its 
memorable  ten  years*  war,  ibid. — the 
origin  of  that  war,  58—  Ferdinand  re- 
solves on  the  conquest,  62 — his  plan  of 
operations,    63 — outbreaking  of    the 
war,  64 — the  fortress  of  Zahara  d^ 
scribed,  ibid. — its  capture,  ibid. — Rb- 
drigo  Ponce  de  Leon,  Marquis  of  Cadiz, 
66 — Juan  de  Guzman,  Duke  of  Me- 
dina Sidonia,  ibid. — capture  of  Alhama, 
66— Muley  Aben  Hassan,  67— the  Al- 
hambra,   68— the  king  of   Granada, 
ibid. — ^his  family  feuds,  ibid. — Boabdil 
el  Chico,    69 — his    inroad  into   the 
Christian  territories,  ibid. — Count  de 
Cabra,  70 — Boabdil  made  captive,  72 
—splendour  of  a  Spanish  camp,  tAirf.— 
siege  of  tioxa,  74 — singular  embassy 
from  the  Soldan  of  £^pt,  75— si^:e 
of   Baza,    ibid,  —  Columbus    present 
thereat,  76— surrender  of  Baza,  ibid. 


— Boabdil  el  Chioo  sole  BOrereigB  ol 
Granada,  76 — required  by  Ferdinand 
to  surrender  the  dty  and  crown  of 
Granada,  77— -surrender  of  the  Moor- 
ish  capital,  ibid. — the  conqneat   csefe- 
brated  by   Henry  VUth  of  Englnd 
by   a  procession  to  St.  Faol's,  7^^ — 
Ferdinand's  government  of  his  new 
kingdom,  tfru'.— remaining  monumenn 
of  the  conquest,  ibid, 
Greek  Question,  495— real  state  of  the 
case  on  which  it  has  arisen,  ibid. — the 
allied  sovereigns,  throughout  the  ne- 
gotiations, professed  themselves  ^  the 
friends  of  Turkey,'  496 — the  disorderi 
of  Greece  made  mischievous  and  dan. 
gerous  to  other  coim tries  by  her  man. 
time  position,  498 — the  provisions  of 
the  treaty  of  London  unexceptionable 
in  themselves,  ibid. — proposal  of  the 
court  of  Russia  '  to  penetrate  to  Con- 
stantinople,  and  dictate  peace  under 
the  walls  of  the  Seraglio,'   502 — the 
letter  of  Lord  Dudley  in  reply  thereto 
entitles  him  to  the  lasting  gratitode 
of  the  country,  503 — Russia  declares 
war  with  Turkey,  506 — position  pre- 
served for  £ngland  in  this  new  emer- 
gency, ibid. — the  ambassadors  of  the 
three  powers  meet  to  settle  the  qua- 
■  tiun  relative  to  the  future  boundary, 
509 — they  depart  from  the  spirit  and 
letter  of  their  instructions,  512 — effect 
produced  by  the  definite  opinion  of  the 
ambassadors  as  to  the  h'mits  of  Greece, 
521 — imiform  fidelity  to  engagements 
which  marked  the  conduct  of  Uie  Bri- 
tish government,  524 — the  unsatisfied 
claims  of  the  Greeks,  528 — pretensions 
set  up  for  the  Greeks,   530 — Capo 
d'lstnas,  534— Prince  Leopokl,  ibid, — 
Admiral  Codrington,  538— catastrophe 
at  Navarino,  t6i<(.— character  of  the 
Greeks,  541 — Prince  Leopold's  letters, 
542 — injudicious  selection  of  the  in- 
tended sovereign  of  Greece,  ibid. — in- 
aptitude of  the  Prince  for  the  station, 
and  the  station  for  him,  543 — causes  of 
the  battle  of  Navarino,  545. 
Greppo  (J.  G.  H.),  £ssai  sur  le  Systems   . 
Hi^roglyphique  de  M.  Charopollion  le 
Jeune,  et  sur  les  avantaget  qu*il  offire 
k  la  Critique  Sacr^e,  111-148. 
Guizot  (M.),  his  Cours  d'Histoire  Mo- 

deme  quoted,  378. 
Hall  (Bishop),  quoted,  214. 
Hampden  (Rev.  Renn),  his  Essay  on 
the  Philosophical  Evidences  of  Chris, 
tianity,  182. 
Hawkins    (John    Isaac),    his  plan  lor 
amending  the  patent  laws,  335. 
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Heber  (Dr.  Reginald),  Lord  Bishop  of 
Calcutta,  Life  of,  by  his  widow,  366— 
last  days  of,  by  Thomas  Robinson, 
archdeacon  of  Madras,  and  late  do- 
mestic chaplain  to  his  lordship,  ibid. — 
the  name  of  Heber  belongs  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  Christian  church,  ibid, — in 
the  admiration  of  him,  party  and  sec- 
tarian jealousies  have  been  forgotten, 
t6iV/.— enthusiasm  excited  in  America 
by  his  Christian  character,  367 — his 
Journal  in  India  reprinted  in  New 
York,  ibid^ — and  a  monument  erected 
in  that  country  to  his  piety  and  vir- 
tues, ibid. — his  Sermons  also  repub- 
lished in  New  York,  ibid. — difficulty  of 
calculating  the  effect  they  may  pro- 
duce on  the  general  feeling,  368 — the 
high  moral  sense  displayed  in  their 
admiration  of  Bishop  Heber  not  to  be 
forgotten  in  our  appreciation  of  the 
American  national  character,  ibid, — 
the  popularity  of  Heber's  religious 
character  full  of  hopeful  encourage- 
ment, 369 — the  hiunility  and  gentle- 
ness  of  his  disposition,  ibid. — his  stu- 
dious regard  for  the  feelings  of  others, 
ibid. — a  strenuous  supporter  of  his 
own  order«  ibid, — entertained  high  no- 
tions of  his  episcopal  authority,  ibid. 
— the  high-churchman  invariably  sub- 
ordinate to  the  Christian,  ibid.^totBl 
absence  of  fanaticism,  ibid. — singular 
interest  of  his  Indian  journals,  371 — 
striking  instances  of  his  piety  and 
gentleness  of  disposition,  ibid. — his 
natural  benevolence  and  charitable- 
ness, 372~his  inexhaustible  kindness 
of  heart,  i6iW. — Journal  of  his  Northern 
Tour,  ibid. — ^fragment  of  a  popular 
Danish  song,  373 — his  journey  to  Rus- 
sia, 374~hi8  account  of  the  reception 
of  Alexander  in  his  capital  after  the 
battle  of  Austerlitz,  ibid, — picture  of 
the  Russian  court,  and  ceremonial  of 
the  Greek  church,  ibid. — description 
of  Moscow  and  the  Kremlin,  375-* 
hit  History  of  the  Cossacks  a  model  of 
historical  dissertation,  377'7his  comic 
yein;  378^^aphic  description  of  his 
person  and  manner  when  at  Oxford, 
ibid.^Wa  burlesque  imitation  of  the 
old  Fabliaux,  tiii.— his  adaptation  of 
Homeric  language  to  modern  inci- 
dents, 380 — marries,  and  accepts  the 
family  living  of  Hodnet,  383 — his  ge- 
neral occupations  at  this  time,  384 — 
meditates  a  volume  of  hymns,  385 — 
projects  a  poem  to  be  called  ^  The 
Desert,*  386— his  refutation  of  a 
pamphlet   entitled    *  The    Force   of 


Truth,*  387 — his  Bampton  Lectures, 
388— translation  from  the  Moallakat 
of  Hareth,  388— neglect  of  Hebrew 
literature  in  England,  391 — reasons 
for  his  acceptance  of  the  Eastern 
bishopric,  395 — ^his  deep  interest  in  the 
fate  of  the  Christian  missions,  ibid. — 
his  strong  predilection  for  Oriental  lite- 
rature, i6i<2. — distinctions  of  caste,  405 
— ^his  visit  to  the  rajah  of  Tanjore,  408 
— his  death,  409 — named  the  Apostle 
of  the  East,  ibid. — points  of  coincidence 
between  Xavier  and  Heber,  411. 

Hebrew  literature,  neglect  of,  in  Eng- 
land, 391. 

Henry  (D.  M.  T.),  Lettre  k  M.  Cham- 
poliion  le  Jeune  sur  Tlncertitude  des 
monumeus  Egyptiens,  1 12-131. 

Heeren  (A.  H.  L.j,  Ideen  Uber  die  Po- 
litik,  den  Verkehr,  und  den  Handel 
der  vornehmsten  Volker  der  alten 
Welt,  112  —  a  work  of  the  highest 
rank,  118. 

Herschell  (Mr.),  on  the  decay  of  science 
in  England,  307. 

Huahine  code,  48  —  Doomsday -book, 
ibid. 

Humboldt  (Baron),  his  opinion  of  the 
missionaries  to  the  South  Sea  Is- 
lands, 4. 

Inquiry  into  the  nature,  extent,  and 
causes  of  the  Distress  since  1825,  278. 
— See  Distress  of  the  Country. 

Irving  (Washington),  his  Chronicle  of 
the  Conquest  of  Granada,  from  the 
MSS.  of  Fray  Antonio  Agapida,  65 — 
the  idea  of  the  work  suggested  in 
Spain,  56 — the  great  object  of  the 
work,  57 — tlie  materials,  whence  de- 
rived, 57 — wears  the  air  of  a  romance, 
ibid. — the  author  makes  a  tour  in  An- 
dalusia, ibid. — and  visits  the  palace  of 
the  Alhambra,  ibid.    See  Granada, 

James  (Bishop),  extract  from  a  memoir 
of  him,  by  his  brother,  400,  402. 

Juana  of  Castile,  singular  and  romantio 
fortunes  of,  59. 

Elaproth  (M.),  awards  to  Dr.  Young  the 
fame  of  the  discovery  of  the  key  to  the 
lost  literature  of  Egypt,  115. 

Kosegarten  (Professor)  de  prisc4  Egyp- 
tiorum  Literature,  120. 

La  Hita  (Gin^z  Perez  de),  his  '  Civil 
Wars  of  Granada/  a  fabrication,  56. 

Le  Bas  (Mr.),  his  Essay  on  Miracles 
quoted,  191. 

Lyeli  (Charles); his  Principles  of  Geology^ 
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being  an  attempt  to  explain  the  former 
dianges  of  the  earth's  surface,  by  a 
reference  to  causes  now  in  operatioo, 
411.    See  Geology, 

Michaelis.  quoted,  64. 

Montesqmeu,  his  description  of  the  Je- 
suit missionaries  in  India,  4. 

Munro  (Sir  Thomas),  Life  of,  with  Ex- 
tracts from  his  Correspondence  and 
Private  Papers,  by  the  Rev.  G.  R. 
Gleig,  M.A.,  81 — Mr.  Canning's  elo- 
quent eulogy  on  Sir  Thomas,  ihid. — 
his  birth,  xbid. — his  boyhood  less  dis- 
tinguished by  progress  in  learning 
than  by  ascendancy  of  character,  ibid, 
*- delighted  in  healthy  and  athletic 
sports,  82 — entered  at  Glasgow  Col- 
ic^, ibid, — ^makes  a  rapid  progress  in 
his  studies,  ibid. — his  opinion  of  forc- 
ing metaphysics  on  very  young  minds, 
ibid. — at  sixteen  learns  Spanish,  to 
read  Don  Quixote  in  the  original, 
ibid. — proceeds  to  India  as  a  cadet, 
t^ifi^.T-kindly  received  at  Madras  by 
his  countrymen,  ibid. — attached  as  en- 
sign to  the  Madras  native  infantry,  83 
— relates  the  defeat  of  Colonel  Baillie's 
detachment,  iM.— promoted  to  a  lieu- 
tenancy, 84 — turns  his  attention  to 
the  study  of  Oriental  literature,  ibid. 
—his  opinion  of  their  poetry,  ibid, — 
his  description  of  their  histories,  ibid, 
— discovers  the  story  of  Shylock  in  a 
Persian  MS.,  85 — remits  an  annual 
supply  of  funds  to  his  parents,  ibid. — 
beautiful  letter  to  his  mother  accom- 
panying the  first  contribution,  ibid. — 
humorous  account  of  his  early  hard- 
ships and  privations,  ibid. — his  descrip- 
tion of  the  war  with  Tippoo,  86— no- 
minated  by  Lord  Comwallis  to  the 
management  of  the  ceded  district  of 
Baramahl,  87 — ^his  mode  of  managing 
the  natives,  ibid, — gains  from  them 
the  title  of  their '  father,*  88~tnstance 
of  the  familiar  and  good-humoured 
style  of  his  intercourse  with  them, 
tW.— his  opinion  of  Zimmerman,  89 
— cheerful  pleasantry  of  his  domestic 
correspondence,  ibid. — ^his  advice  to  a 
brother,  91 — promoted  to  a  captaincy, 
ibid, — nominated  joint-secretary  to  ar- 
range the  partition  treaty,  ifrtV/.— de- 
tails the  fall  of  Tippoo,  ibid. — ^his  opi- 
nion of  the  subsidiary  system,  92 — 
appointed  to  reduce  to  order  the  new 
province  of  Canara,  ibid. — letters  ad- 
dressed to  him  by  Colonel  Wellesley 
(now  Duke  of  Wellington),  detailing 
the  operations  against  Dhoondee,  93— 


mutiny  at  VeDore,  9(^— his  remarks 
on  the  local  regulations,  97 — thinks  of 
revisiting  his  native  country,  98 — em- 
barks for  England,  t^ici.— lands  at  Deal, 
ibid. — ^visits  Gla^i^w,  ibid, —  correct- 
ness of  his  opinions  respecting  die 
demand  for  British  manufactures  in 
India,  99 — appointed  a  commissioner 
for  removing  the  defects  of  the  judi- 
cial system  in  India,  101 — re-embarks 
for  India,  ibid. — his  previous  marriage, 
ibid. — proceedings  of  the  commission, 
102 — ^receives  a  brigadier's  commission, 
ibid. — his  brilliant  campaign  in  India, 
103 — testimonial  of  Sir  John  Blakx^, 
ibid. — re-embarks  for  England,  ibid, — 
appointed  Governor  of  Madras,  tfiwt — 
the  rank  of  major-general  conferred  on 
him,  104 — ^made  knight-commander  of 
the  Bath,  ibid. — public  tribute  of  Mr. 
Canning  to  his  merits,  ibid. — ^fonl  ac- 
cusation agaihst  him,  ibid. — his  opinion 
of  an  Indian  free  press,  ibid. — ^makes 
frequent  joumies  into  the  remote  dis- 
tricts, 105-^his  intercourse  with  the 
natives,  106 — his  opinion  of  Sir  John 
Malcobn's  work  on  Central  India,  106 
—prosecutes  the  contest  wi^  the  king- 
dom of  A  va,  107 — Ills  touching  letters 
to  Lady  Munro,  ibid, — inspects  the 
ceded  provinces,  108 — ^his  death,  109. 
Mure  (William),  his  Brief  Remarks  on 
the  Chronology  of  the  Egyptian  Dy- 
nasties, 112. 

New  Testament,  translated  into  the 
Negro-English  Language,  by  the  Mis- 
sionaries of  the  United  Brethren,  553 
— account  of  the  Talkee-talkee,  or  Ne- 
gro language,  ibid. — spoken  by  the 
Creole  ladies,  t^'e/.— the  only  language 
which  the  negroes  of  Surinam  speak, 
566 — specimens  of  the  version  of  the 
NewJTestament,  557 — unjust  outcry 
against  the  Bible  Society  for  publish- 
ing  it,  558. 

Oriental  Translation  Fund,  valuable 
works  sent  out  by  this  Institution,  392. 

Patent  Laws  of  Great  Britain,  333— a 
system  of  vicious  and  fraudulent  legis- 
lation, ibid. — hard  situation  of  the 
inventor  of  new  machinery  and  the 
discoverer  of  new  arts,  iftt^i.— difficulty 
in  protecting  the  rights  of  inventors, 
336 — means  by  which  they  might  be 
protected,  341. 

Pauperism,  Causes  and  Remedies  of,  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  242 — conse- 
quences of  the  ill-dlttribiitSoii  of  wealth. 
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Aii.— the  hboorinff  dais  kts  rather 
retrograded  than  advanced  in  happi- 
ness and  comfort,  243— <ainses  that 
have  brought  aboat  snch  a  state  of 
things,  S44— redundancy  of  kbour, 
ibid.  —  vast  emigrations  from  Ire- 
land, ibid, — increase  of  population  in 
Ireland,  iftu^.'^neoessicy  of  extending 
the  poor  law  to  Ireland,  246 — fatal 
error  in  England  of  making  up  wages 
out  of  the  poor-rate,  248— only  remedy 
for  a  redundant  population,  249 — 
means  of  increasing  the  effective  de- 
mand for  labour,  252 — impediments 
thereto,  ibid, — system  of  taking  tithes 
in  kind,  t6tW.— -benefits  of  a  general 
tithe-composition  act,  253 — inclosure 
of  wastes  and  common  lands,  ibid. — 
Ifr.  John  Hall's  plan,  254 — system  of 
poor  colonies  in  Holland,  ibid. — law 
of  parochial  settlement,  255— misdi- 
rection of  taxation,  ibid. — ^premium 
given  by  the  legislature  to  brute  over 
human  labour,  256  —  tax  on  ma- 
chinery, t^. — ^means  for  diminishing 
the  pressure  of  over-population,  262 — 
necessity  of  resorting  to  fresh  markets 
for  labour,  263— -mode  of  repaying  the 
cost  of  conveying  labourers  thereto, 
265— Australia,  267— the  Canadas, 
266— defecto  in  Mr.  Wilmot  Horton's 
plans  of  colonisation,  I'^iV/. — objections 
to  Mr.  Qouger's  plan  for  raising  an 
emigration  fund,  271 — ^the  first  step  to 
the  amelioration  of  the  lower  orders  the 
placing  the  poor  of  Ireland  on  the  same 
footing  as  those  of  Great  Britain  with 
respect  to  parochial  relief,  277. 

Peru,  travels  in  various  parts  of,  155. 
SeeTempU. 

Peter  the  Swede,  6. 

Pilgrim's  Pn^rress,  with  a  Life  of  John 
Bunvan,  by  Robert  Southey,  Esq., 
LL.D.,  469— the  circumstances  under 
which  Bunyan  rose  into  popularity  an 
interesting  point  for  illustration, t&i</. — 
Bunyan  happily  called  byD^Israeli  'the 
Spenser  of  the  people,'  t6tW.— his  birth, 
ibid. — ^hisparento  tinkers,  470 — follows 
the  same  calling,  ibid. — enrolled  in  the 
pu*liamentary  ani^y,  471— jo>"'  ^e 
Baptists,  ibid.^-gena  of  the  Pilgrim's 
Progress,  ibid^ — beset  with  religious 
doubts  and  qualms,  472 — ^lays  his  case 
before  an  Anabaptist  teacher,  473 — 
sta^e  of  burning  enthusiasm  through 
which  he  pajued,  474 — becomes  a 
preacher,  478 — engages  in  religious 
controversy,  479 — cited  before  the  jus- 
tices and  sent  to  prison,  ibid. — remains 
twelve  years  in  Bedford  gaol,  480— 


topporta  his  family  by  making  tagged 
thread-laoes,  ibid,  —  released  from 
prison,  ibid. — a  chapel  baik  for  him, 
ibid,-'-his  death,  481 — appearance  of 
the  Pilgrim's  Progress,  ibid, — its  asto- 
nishing success,  ibid^ — the  author's 
reply  to  the  charge  of  plagiarism,  ibid, 
— eulogium  on  the  dassioof  the  people, 
484 — Bunyan  and  Spenser  compared, 
486 — second  part  of  the  Pilgrim's  Pro- 
gress, 488 — Bunyan's  *  Holy  War,* 
490— Bunyan's  poetry,  493. 

Polynesian  Researches,  during  a  resi- 
dence of  six  years  in  the  South  Sea 
Islands,  1 — nobles  of  Polynesia  de- 
scribed, 2 — extraordinary  transition 
from  Paganism  to  Christianity,  6 — 
state  of  religious  feeling  in  Polynesia, 
33 — primitive  notions  of  the  nature  of 
sacrifice,  ibid, — a  sober  people  in  their 
transition  of  belief,  34 — ^their  deep  and 
well-fbunded  religious  feeling,  35^ — de- 
crease of  infanticide,  36 — increase  of 
domestic  comfort,  38 — improvement  in 
buildings,  38 — and  in  dress,  40 — ^the 
culture  of  cotton  introduced,  ibid, 

Pomare  the  First,  king  of  Polynesia,  de- 
scribed, 3. 

— ^  the  Second,  described,  3 — Closes  his 
queen,  6  —  his  spirit  subdued  and 
heart  softened  by  affliction,  7 — receives 
the  missionaries  with  joy,  ibid. — con- 
temns the  usages  of  idolatry,  ibid, — 
persuades  his  friends  to  renounce  idola- 
try, 8— returns  to  Tahiti,  ibid. — effect 
of  his  example,9— erects  a  place  of  wor- 
ship, 10— addicted  to  ardent  spirits,  13 
— ^his  second  marriage,  14 — a  prajrer 
composed  by,23 — introduces  a  prinung 
press,  24 — and  works  thereat,  ibid. — 
profidency  in  his  native  language,  28 
—erects  a  royal  mission-chapd,  29 
— the  chapel  described,  ilnd. — ^his 
death,  42— his  exertions  to  improve 
himself  and  people,  43 — ^his  journal, 
ibid, — ^prepares  a  code  of  laws,  ibid.-^ 
extracts  therefrom,  44 — ^his  widow,  49. 

the  Third,  48. 

Poor-Law,  on  the  necessity  of  extending 
it  to  Ireland,  242. 

Potosi,  a  year's  residence  in.  %e»  Temple. 

Richter  (Jean  Paul),  quoted,  12. 
Robinson  (Thomas,  A.  M.),   his   Last 
Days  of  Bishop  Heber,  366. 

Schwartz,  the  Indian  missionary,  408-^ 
his  character,  ibid. — his  epitaph  by  a 
Oentoo  prince,  ibid. 

Scrape  (S.  Jfaolett),  on  Credit  Currency, 
342. 

Shakvpeare, 
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Shakspeare,  perfcNrmed  by  Oentoos  and 
Mahometans,  402. 

Society  Islands,  success  of  the  mission- 
aries in,  13 — population  of,  31. 

South  Sea  Islands,  natural  aristocracy 
in,  1 — description  of  the  missionaries 
to,  4 — extraordinary  transition  from 
Paganism  to  Christianity,  5 — relent- 
less cruelty  of  the  vr&n  in,  22. 

Sou  they  (Dr.),' his  edition  of  the  Pil- 
grim's Progress,  with  a  Life  of  John 
Bunyan,  409.    See  Pilgrim' t  Progress, 

Spelman  (Sir  Henry),  his  history  and 
fate  of  Sacrilege,  quoted,  188. 

Spineto  (Marquis),  his  Lectures  on  the 
Elements  of  Hieroglyphics  and  Egyp- 
tian Antiquities,  111,  118. 

Tahiti,  hopeless  result  of  the  mission  to, 
1 — natural  aristocracy  in,  ibid, — con- 
version to  Christianity  in,  17 — print- 
ing-press established  at,  25— harmony 
of  the  language  of,  27^-Tahitiau  songs, 
28 — executions  in,  46 — Tahitian  code, 
ibid. 

Temple  (Edmond),  his  Travels  in  va- 
rious parts  of  Peru,  including  a  Year*s 
Residence  in  Potosi,  166 — ^a  lively  and 
entertaining  writer,  ibid, — secretary  to 
the  Potosi  Alining  Association,  166 — 
departure  from  London,  ^id, — passage 
to  Buenos  Ayres,  ibid. — journey  from 
Buenos  Ayres  to  Cordova,  ibid, — the 
postilions,  ibid, — not  a  book  to  be  met 
with,  157 — no  roads,  158 — no  bridges, 
ibid, — a  vehicle  called  a  balsa  described, 
ibid. — province  of  Tucuman,  159 — 
boots  without  seam  or  stitch,  ibid. — 
receipt  for  making  them,  160---civility 
and  hospitality  of  the  natives,  ibid, — 
the  South  American  ladies,  ibid, — 
mode  of  living  in  Peru,  161 — Donna 
Juliana,  the  I^y  Bountiful  of  Potosi^ 


t6»cf.— marks  of  poverty  in  the  appe«r- 
ance,  dress,  and  hovels  of  the  peasantry^ 
162 — perilous  passes,  163— alacrity  of 
the  Andadores,  164 — singular  mode  of 
making  an  intoxicating  beverage  called 
Chica,  166 — ^poverty  of  a  Peruvian 
post-master,  ibid, — ^mountain  of  Pocon, 
166— town  of  Potosi,  ibid^ — the  great 
cone  described,  167 — mode  of  extract- 
ing the  metal  from  the  ores,  ibitL — 
produce  of  the  mines  from  their  first 
discovery,  168 — state  of  the  mines  of 
Puno,  169 — capable  of  beinf  cleared, 
1 70 — hopeless  state  of  the  Potosi  As- 
sociation's concerns,  171 — ^no  supplies 
from  England,  ibid, — the  author  winds 
up  the  mining  concerns  in  Potosi,  173 
— city  of  Potosi  described,  174 — state 
of  society,  ibid, — dress  of  the  ladies, 
ibid, — ^price  of  luxuries  and  necessaries 
of  life,  175 — the  Peruvians  described, 
176 — their  superstitions,  177 — their 
clergy,  178— the  Chola  girls,  179— 
emigration  to  South  America,  ibid. 
Thoughts  on  the  Present  Distress,  278. 
See  Distress  of  the  Country, 

Wilmot  Horton  (Right  Hon.  J.),  his  In- 
quiry into  the  Causes  and  Remedies 
of  Pauperism,  242. 

Wilson  (Rev.  Daniel),  his  Dissertation 
prefixed  to  Butler's  Analogy,  198. 

Wordsworth  (flir.),  quoted,  362. 

Xavier  (Francis),  quoted,  410. 

Ximenes  (Cardinal),  undertakes  the  con- 
version of  the  Moors,  78 — bums  &9e 
thousand  Moorish  manuscripts,  ihid. 

Young  (Dr.  Thomas),  the  discoverer  of 
the  key  to  the  lost  literature  of  Egypt, 
116— his  Rudiments  of  a  Dictioiiary 
of  the  Egyptian  Tongue,  1 16« 


END  OP  THE  FORTY.THIRD  VOLUME. 


Printed  by  W.  CIoitm, 
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